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Preface. 


In  presenting  this  second  volume  to  tlie  public,  the  McLean 
County  Historical  Society  desires  to  explain  the  unexpected  delay 
in  its  appearance.  Soon  after  it  was  projected  and  announced,  the 
society  determined  to  hold  a  meeeting  commemorative  of  the  con- 
vention held  at  Bloomington  May  29,  1856,  that  organized  the  Ee- 
publican  party  in  Illinois  where  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his 
famous  "Lost  Speech."  On  account  of  the  rapidly  thinning  ranks 
-of  the  illustrious  men  who  participated  in  that  meeting,  the  memo- 
rial meeting  and  its  proceedings.  Vol.  III.  of  this  society  could 
not  be  postponed.  The  great  fire  of  June  19,  1900,  that  destroyed 
the  office  of  this  society  and  the  larger  part  of  the  business 
portion  of  Bloomington,  again  postponed  our  work  and  we  have 
been  greatly  delayed  in  securing  some  of  the  material  for  it. 

This  volume  has  been  devoted  largely  to  the  educational  his- 
tory of  the  county.  It  is  not  exhaustive  of  the  subject,  but  enough 
has  been  given  to  enable  the  student  to  trace  its  history  from  its 
feeble  beginnings  to  its  present  development. 

One  of  the  features  of  our  history  is  we  have  here  the  develop- 
ment of  a  highly  civilized  community,  all  happening  within  the  life- 
time of  m^en  still  living.  The  first  white  male  child  born  in  McLean 
county,  James  Lewis  Orendorff,  is  still  living  among  us,  a  hale 
hearty  man  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties.  Another 
pioneer,  John  J.  Henline,  attended  the  Indian  festivities  at  the 
•old  Kickapoo  town  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county  and  a  bright 
■old  lady,  Mrs.  Maria  Paist,  when  five  years  old  came  here  with  the 
first  white  family  in  1822,  when  her  only  playmates  were  the  In- 
•dian  pappooses,  and  many  others  remain  who  have  a  clear  and  dis- 
itinct  recollection  of  our  early  days.     The  beginnings  of  most  com- 
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munitics.  through  lapse  of  time,  are  enveloped  in  obscurity,  but 
here  we  are  able  to  trace  the  whole  development  of  our  people. 

For  the  first  thirty  years  of  our  history  this  county  was  in  a 
peculiarly  isolated  condition,  with  no  water  or  railroad  commnni- 
cationS,  and  the  roads  trails  from  one  grove  to  another,  rather  than 
highways,  its  markets  distant  and  poor  at  best.  The  pioneer  period, 
ending  with  the  advent  of  tlie  railroads  and  telegraph  in  1853,  was 
radically  different  in  thinking,  habits,  customs  and  methods  of  do- 
ing business  from  the  present. 

During  this  pioneer  period  the  population  was  almost  entirely 
native  in  birth.  Here  met  and  mingled  the  northern  and  southern 
waves  cf  emigration.  With  the  railroads  came  the  foreign  emi- 
gration, first  the  Irish  and  German,  later  the  Scandinavian,  with 
a  few  English,  Scotch  and  other  nationalities.  It  enriched,  broad- 
ened, but  did  not  seriously  modify  or  change  the  impulse  given  to 
our  society  by  the  first  settlers.  From  the  commingling-  of  so 
many  different  people  has  come  a  peculiarly  upright,  intelligen  l", 
moral,  temperate,  self-restrained  and  self-reliant,  patriotic  people. 
From  such  communities  progressive  and  still  strongly  conservative 
of  the  best  things  of  the  past  will  come  the  leaders  of  this  country 
in  law  and  politics,  in  science  and  the  arts,  in  religion  and  moral.?, 
in  labor  and  literature,  and  we  believe  the  real  development  of  the 
central  west  can  nowhere  be  better  observed  than  here,  and  that  no 
more  intelligent  record  of  the  development  of  these  life-giving 
forces  of  the  country  can  be  found  than  in  the  publications  of  this 
society,  which,  we  believe,  will  furnish  the  best  account  of  the  de- 
velopment" not  only  of  this  county,  but  of  all  central  Illinois,  the 
garden  spot  of  the  world  of  which  McLean  county  is  a  fair  type 
and  example. 
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The  McLean  County  Historical  Society. 
Constitution. 


Article  I. 

The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  the  McLean  County 
Historical  Society. 

Article  II. 
The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  five  Trustees  and  an  Executive  Committee 
of  five  members,  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  March 
and  serve  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 

Article  III. 
The  objects  of  this  society  shall  be  to  discover,  collect  and  ])ve- 
serve  whatever  relates  to  the  natural,  civil,  military,  literary  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Illinois  in  general  and  of  McLean  county 
in  particular ;  to  maintain  a  museum  and  library  and  extend . 
knowledge  upon  these  subjects  by  meetings  and  publications. 

Article  IV. 
Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  the 
payment  of  two  dollars. 

Article  V.  '  ^" 

This  Society  shall  hold  quarterly  meetings  at  Bloomingtoir,. 
Illinois,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  March,  June,  September,  and 
December  of  each  year;  provided  the  Executive  Committee  may 
postpone  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  and  the  Society  may 
hold  such  other  meetings  at  Blooniington  or  elsewhere  in  the 
county,  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  think  best. 

Article  VI. 
This  constitution  may  be  changed  or  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  said   Society,  the  notice  in  writing  of  the  proposed 
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amendnipnts  having  been  given  at  tlie  regular  meeting  of  said  So- 
ciet}'  next  preceding  the  meeting  at  which  the  change  or  amend- 
ment is  proposed. 

'■       BY-LAWS. 

1.  The  President  of  this  Society  shall  preside  at  the  meet- 
ings of  this  Society  and  perform  all  the  other  duties  prescribed  by 
parliamentary  law  for  such  officer  of  similar  corporations. 

2.  The  Vice  President  shall,  in  case  of  death  or  absence  of 
the  President,  perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  the  President. 

3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  records  of  this  Society  and 
perform  the  correspondence  of  the  Society. 

4.  The  Trustees  shall  have  such  powers  as  devolve  upon  them 
by  law. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  of  whom  three  shall  be  a  quo- 
rum, shall  provide  the  program  of  its  meetings  and  have  such  ad- 
visory powers  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  devolved  upon  them. 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  safely  keep  the  monies  of 
this  Society  and  pay  the  same  out  on  the  order  of  the  President 
and  Secretary. 


Business   Announcement. 


The  list  of  officers  of  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society 
is  as  follows : — 

President — George  Perrin  Davis. 

Vice-President — John  Berry  Orendorff. 

Secretary — Ezra   M.   Prince. 

Executive  Cominittee — J.  H.  Burnham,  E.  M.  Prince,  Charles 
L.  Capen,  Eobert  0.  Graham,  Richard  Edwards,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Mar- 
mon,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Rhodes  Mrs  J.  N.  Ward. 

This  Executive  Committee  has  advisory  powers  and  can  exe- 
cute such  business  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  entrusted  to  the 
committee  by  the  Society.  Any  three  of  its  members  may  consti- 
tute a  quorum.  There  are  no  dues.  All  who  join  pay  two  dollars,  and 
are  then  entitled  to  vote  at  all  meetings  and  to  become  permanent 
members.  As  this  is  at  present  the  Society's  only  financial  resource, 
it  is  earnestly  hoped  a  much  larger  number  of  its  friends  will  at 
once  become  members  by  sending  their  names  and  money  to  the 
secretary,  Mr.  E.  M.  Prince,  at  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Eighty  copies  of  Vol.  1  were  owned  by  the  Society  at  the 
time  of  the  great  fire  of  1900.  Some  of  these  were  intended  to  be 
used  as  exchange  with  our  Historical  Societies  and  it  was  hoped 
the  others  would  in  time  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury. 
They  were  deposited  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Court  House  and 
"were  destroyed  by  the  fire.  The  Secretary's  office  was  also  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire,  but  the  most  of  our  papers  were  preserved  in 
the  fire  proof  vaults  of  the  First  National  Bank.  Volume  2  con- 
tains many  papers  Avhich  were  thus  preserved. 

The  Society  has  now  on  hand  a  large  collection  of  papers 
which  are  ready  for  publication.  Among  these  are  the  complete 
proceedings  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversaries  of  Cheney's  Grove 
and  Lexington ;  most  of  the  papers  read  at  our  meetings  during  the 
past  two  years,  together  with  quite  a  number  of  valuable  papers 
which  were  read  at  earlier  meetings. 
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From  these  different  writings  another  volume  should  be  pub- 
lished and  the  Society  will  do  well  to  make  plans  for  another  issue- 
as  soon  as  may  be  thought  best. 

It  gives  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  McLean  County  Board  of  Supervisors  a  room  in  the  new 
fire-proof  court  house  has  been  assigned  to  the  Society,  and  it  is 
believed  that  after  the  first  of  June,  1903,  all  of  our  meetings  will 
be  held  in  that  room. 

Quite  a  number  of  valuable  historical  relics  and  other  articles 
are  either  now  owned  by  the  Society,  or  are  promised  it  as  soon  as- 
this  room  is  ready  with  suitable  cases  for  the  display  of  a  variety 
of  valuable  articles.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  large 
Philippine  eolJection  brought  home  by  Captain  F.  Y.  Miller,  which 
is  ready  to  be  placed  in  our  new  room.  The  Society  is  very  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  use  this  valuable  collection  as  the  nucleus 
of  an  Historical  Museum  and  it  is  very  probable  that  other  educa- 
tional or  historical  collections  will  either  be  loaned  or  donated 
soon  after  our  room  is  ready. 

On  account  of  the  possession  of  this  remarkable  collection  with 
other  articles ,  the  Society  voted  to  incorporate  under  the  general 
incorporation  law  and  the  legal  steps  were  taken  and  the  follow- 
ing board  of  offiers  were  elected  on  December  38,  1899 : 

President — George  Perrin  Davis. 

Vice-President — J.  B.  Orendorff. 

Secretary — E.  M.  Prince. 

Treasurer — J.  H.  Burnham. 

Trustees — Lafayette  Funk,  Eichard  Edwards,  Anthony  V. 
Pierson,  Mrs.  Martha  Ward,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Marmon. 

The  Society  is  therefore  now  ready  to  legally  hold  real  estate 
or  other  property,  and  should  its  friends  donate  or  devise  money, 
lands,  or  valuable  Historical  relics,  the  Society  will  be  legally 
cor/]petent  to  carry  out  any  special  instructions  or  to  properly  care 
for  all  property  which  may  come  into  its  possession. 
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Welty,   Sam   Bloomington,  Illinois 

Wren,   John    S Bloomington,  Illinois 

Wertz,    Frances    M , Bloomington,  Illinois 

West,  Simeon  G Leroy,   Illinois 

Note. — The  original  list  of  members  of  the  society  was  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  June  19,  1900.  The  above  list  has  been  reproduced  from 
memory  and  is  believed  to  be  substantially  correct,  but  some  omissions  may 
have  been  made.  The  society  would  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  may  in- 
form the  society  of  any  error  or  omission  in  this  or  our  former  volumes  in 
order  that  they  may  be  corrected  in  future  volumes. 
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The  McLean  County  Historical  Society's 
Work. 


The  Society  was  organized  March  12,  1892,  and  incorporated 
December  28,  1899.  It  has  held  quarterly  meetings,  at  which 
historical  papers  have  been  read  and  discussed.  It  has  also  as- 
sisted, through  its  committees,  in  celebrating  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Blooming  Grove,  Eandolph  Grove, 
Punk's  Grove,  Cheney's  Grove  and  Lexington.  It  suggested  the 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
city  of  Bloomiugton,  and  through  its  committees  assisted  the  city 
in  tlie  preparation  of  the  programme,  and  in  carrying  out  the  same. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  features  of  all  these  cele- 
brations, except  those  of  Cheney's  Grove  and  Lexington,  have  been 
given  to  the  public  in  Vol.  I  and  Vol.  II,  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  j\IcLean  Coinity  Historical  Society,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Cheney's  Grove  and  Lexington  celebrations  will  be  given  in 
the  next  volume  of  our  Transactions. 

Ir  Vol.  II  wil]  be  found  the  entire  account  of  placing  the 
John  McLean  Tablet  in  the  county  court  house,  by  the  Society  and 
the  board  of  supervisors,  an  event  which  was  first  proposed  by  the 
3IcLean  County  Society. 

On  May  29,  1900,  there  was  held  in  Blooiningtou,  a  reunioji 
•of  the  survivors  of  the  Eepublican  State  Convention  of  May  29, 
1856,  which  fully  and  completely  organized  the  Kepublican  party 
in  Illinois.  This  reunion  was  initiated  by  and  carried  forward 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Society.  It  was  participated  in  by  men 
of  all  political  parties,  a  generous  subscription  towards  its  ex- 
penses was  made  up,  mostly  by  the  gentlemen  who  constituted  its 
committee  of  arrangements,  and  from  the  proceeds,  supplemented 
by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  George  P.  Davis,  a  beautifully  illustrated 
volume  of  184  pages,  of  the  speeches  and  proceedings  of  the  re- 
union was  published,  together  with  other  related  historical  matter, 
and  called  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Tt-ansactions  of  the  McLean  County 
Historical  Societv.     As  none  of  the  Societv's  funds  were  in  anv 
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majiner  connected  with  this  reunion,  or  witli  the  publication  of  its 
proceedings,  there  is  no  possibility  of  partisan  criticism  ever  being 
iasteued  upon  the  Society,  for  its  share  in  carrying  out  what  has 
■been  felt  by  our  community  as  an  entirely  appropriate  historical 
•celebration,  which  was  not  only  a  credit  to  the  county,  but  to  the 
Society,  and  also  to  the  state  and  nation. 

It  is  proper  to  explain  that  the  publication  of  A'ol.  I  and  Vol. 
II,  has  only  been  made  possible  by  the  public  spirited  action  of  the 
McLean  county  board  of  supervisors,  who  liave  paid  the  actual  cost 
■of  one  copy  of  each  of  our  volumes  to  be  placed  in  each  school  dis- 
trict in  the  county.  There  are  nearly  three  hundred  of  these  dis- 
tricts, and  this  distribution  of  the  Society's  books  has  not  only 
;greatly  stimulated  public  interest  in  our  own  wor]<:,  but  it  has,  in 
many  instances,  been  the  means  of  starting  district  school  libraries 
-where  none  had  before  existed.  In  quite  a  number  of  districts, 
the  school  teachers  have  been  induced,  by  having  access  to  these 
works,  to  begin  a  course  of  local  historical  talks  or  general  exer- 
cises, which  are  having  a  very  beneficial  intluence  upon  our  young 
people,  who  are  soon  to  be  the  active  citizens  of  McLean  county, 
.and  time  alone  will  show  the  full  benefit  of  the  work  of  the  Mc- 
Lean County  Historical  Society. 

The  Society  is  the  first  county  society  in  Illinois,  to  undertake 
and  carry  forward  a  series  of  local  historical  publications,  and  its 
■successful  progress  is  being  noted,  not  only  by  Illinois,  but  other 
western  states,  and  the  McLean  county  board  of  supervisors  should 
receive  full  credit  for  its  share  in  this  public  enterprise. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Society  feel  a  just  pride  in 
the  historical  and  literary  value  of  the  Society's  published  Trans- 
actions. In  these  papers  will  be  found  preserved  many  of  the  most 
important  records  of  pioneer  days,  records,  which  if  delayed  mueli. 
longer,  could  not  possibly  be  duplicated,  and  in  verj-  many  in- 
stances the  facts  given  are  of  such  general  application  to  central 
Illinois  that  they  have  far  more  than  a  local  value,  and  are  likely 
to  be  referred  to  and  consulted  by  future  writers  and  historical  stu- 
dents when  seeking  to  discover  historic  truth  concerning  the  great 
prairie  districts  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

It  is  not  stating  the  case  too  strongly  to  assert  that  McLean 
•county's  pride  in  its  pioneer  ancestors  has  been  areatlv  stimulated 
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by  the  eleven  years'  work  of  the  McLean  County  Historical  So- 
ciety. Biit  far  better  than  an  unmeaning  pride  of  ancestry  is  the 
ability  of  our  citizens,  through  the  pages  of  our  printed  volumes, 
to  be  able  to  establish  beyond  dispute  or  future  cavil,  the  high 
character  of  our  pioneers,  and  to  prove  that  through  all  of  the 
difficulties  of  home  finding  and  home  building,  they  never  lost 
sight  of  their  duties  to  coming  generations. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  refer  here,  to  the  literary  excellence  of 
most  of  our  published  papers,  which  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
best  work  of  contemporary  historical  publications,  and  which  can- 
not fail  to  have  a  benefieial  effect  on  the  future  of  our  local  his- 
toric literature,  which  is  likely  to  become  of  great  literary  import- 
ance, and  to  continue  on  to  the  indefinite  future,  an  appreciative 
pride  in  McLean  county's  leading  position  in  the  civil,  religious 
and  material  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

J.   H.   BURNHAM^ 

Chairman  Executive  Committee  of  the  McLean  County  Historical 
Society. 


WiRS.     DELILAH     IVI U  LLI N- EVANS.  MRS.    NANCY     BIGGS. 


BENJAMIN    OGDEN.  MRS.    SARAH    STRETCH    OGDEN. 
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Mrs.  Delilah  MuUin-Evans. 


MCLEAN    COUNTY  S    FIRST    SCHOOL   TEACHER. 

Mrs.  Delilah  Evans,  widow  of  William  Evans,  June  24,  1881, 
was  visited  by  a  Pantagrapli  correspondent  at  the  house  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  IsTancy  Biggs,  and  from  an  interview  with  her,  pub- 
lished in  the  Pantagrapli  July  4,  1881,  we  copy  the  following: 

My  father,  John  Mullin,  was  American  born,  of  Irish  descent, 
and  my  mother  ximerican  born,  of  English  descent.  I  was  born 
in  Madison  county,  Ohio,  February  1,  1809.  My  mother's  name 
was  Keziah.  My  parents  had  a  large  family,  not  all  born  when  we 
came  to  Illinois. 

A    TRIP   TO    THE    WEST. 

The  way  we  happened  to  come  west  was  that  in  Ohio,  where 
\ie  lived,  there  was  a  great  stir  among  the  people  to  go  west. 
Father  intended  to  go  only  to  White  Eiver,  Indiana,  and  we  did 
so,  leaving  home  October  17,  1824.  We  stopped  at  White  Eiver 
a  short  time,  but  some  of  our  neighbors  came  along  and  did  not 
like  that  country,  and  pursuaded  us  to  go  on  to  Illinois  witii 
them.  So  we  came  out  with  Eobert  Stubblefield  and  his  faiiiily, 
each  family  with  one  team  and  wagon.  Mr.  Stubblefield  died 
long  ago  and  was  buried  in  Funk's  Grove. 

'"What  did  you  live  on  while  traveling?"  We  subsisted  on 
bread  and  meat  which  Ave  brought  with  us  and  we  got  some  few 
vegetables.  The  men  hunted  some,  as  much  for  sport  as  anything, 
for  they  were  not  compelled  to. 

"How  long  were  you  on  the  journey?"  Well,  really  I  forget. 
We  started  from  our  Ohio  home  October  17,  1824,  and  we  got  to 
Eandolph's  Grove  on  December  16.  But  just  how  long  we  stopped 
in  Indiana  T  do  not  remember.  We  stopped  at  the  house  of  Gard- 
ner Eandolph  at  Eandolph's  Grove  and  rested  a  few  days.  Then 
we  went  to  William  Orendorff's  in  Keg  Grove,  now  Blooming 
Grove,  and  he  insisted  on  our  stopping  there  till  my  father  could 
select  a  place.  He  chose  a  location  on  the  southeast  part  of  the 
grove.  T  do  not  know  who  lives  there  now.  Seth  Baker  lived  on 
it  a  long  time  after  my  father  sold  it  to  him. 
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settlers  in  blooming  grove  in  1824. 
"Who  lived  up  and  down  the  grove  when  you  came  there?"" 
Well,  John  Hendrix  lived  west  of  my  father's,  William  Walker, 
Bailey  Harbord,  John  Benson,  James  Latta,  Ebenezer  Rhodes,  his 
son,  Thomas,  who  was  married ;  William  Orendorff,  John  Dawson, 
and  my  father,  John  Mullin ;  also  ^Villiam  Hodge,  I  think,  but 
am  not  sure.  ^ 

A    WEDDING    FIFTY    YEARS    AGO. 

I  was  married  August  14,  1825,  to  William  Evans.  He  and  I 
had  been  old  acquaintances  in  Ohio,  and  he  came  out  the  May  be- 
fore. The  wedding  was  at  my  father's  house  and  Parson  James 
Stringfield,  of  Sangamon  county,  married  us.  A  pretty  good  portion 
of  all  the  people  from  Randolph's  Grove,  Blooming  Grove,  Funk's 
Grove,  Dry  Grove,  Twin  Grove  and  Stout's  Grove  were  there.  I  don't 
remember  all  who  were  there,  but  there  were  pretty  much  all  the 
people  T  have  named  over  as  living  in  Blooming  Grove,  and  Adam 
Funk  of  Funk's  Grove,  the  father  of  Isaac  Funk,  Alfred  String- 
field  of  Randolph's  Grove  and- his  sisters  and  mother,  the  one  you 
now  call  Capt.  Stringfield,  and  Jesse  and  Robert,  youngest  sons 
of  Adam  Funk.  There  were  a  number  of  children  and  young 
folks,  too.  A  number  of  Benson's  boys  and  several  families  of 
Harbords.  We  had  but  a  cabin  then  and  it  was  full  and  running 
over  with  guests.  About  everybody  stood  up  at  the  wedding  for 
want  of  room  to  sit  down. 

T  was  married  in  a  white  jackonet  brought  from  Ohio  and 
black  morocco  slippers  from  Springfield,  Illinois.  William  wore 
a  summer  suit,  a  gingham  coat,  had  a  fur  stovepipe  hat  and  I 
forget  about  his  pants  and  a  white  shirt.  I  wore  gloves.  Virginia 
Stringfield  fixed  u.p  the  ornaments  about  my  dress.  She  stood  up 
with  me.  I  don't  remember  who  stood  u]5  with  William.  It  might 
have  been  Jesse.  It  was  not  Robert,  I  am  sure,  for  he  was  too 
bashful.  But  for  all  his  bashfulness  Robert  married  Virginia 
afterwards.  The  wedding  was  about  one  o'clock  Sunday  after- 
noon.    After  the  ceremony  we  had  a  dinner  out  of  doors.     The 

1  The  name  of  Thomas  P.  Orendorff  should  be  added  to  the  names  of  the 
settlers  in  Blooming  Grove  in  1824.  He  came  here  in  1823  and  was  married 
in  1824,     id.  154. 
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table  was  spread  under  hickory  trees  iu  my  father's  yard.  Those 
days  we  would  have  considered  it  a  scandal  to  get  married  on 
Saturday. 

TEACHING    THE    FIRST    SCHOOL. 

1  taught  the  first  school  in  Blooming  Grove  and  the  first  in 
wluit  is  now  McLean  county.  It  was  a  subscription  school.  They 
talked  about  a  school  and  said  they  wanted  me  to  teach  it,  and 
John  Dawson  came  to  me  and  I  drew  up  the  subscription  paper 
and  he  took  it  around.  The  price  was  $2.50  for  each  scholar  for 
the  term  of  four  months.  It  began  about  May  1,  1835,  and  it  was 
running  on  when  I  was  married.  The  next  morning  after  the 
wedding  I  began  teaching  again.  I  taught  in  John  Dawson's 
house  where  David  Cox  now  lives. i  ^Ir.  Dawson  had  just  built 
a  new  log  calun  and  he  gave  the  use  of  it  for  the  school  term,  and 
lived  on  in  his  old  one  till  school  was  out. 

"How  many  scholars  did  you  have?"  Well,  a  good  many — 
more  than  the  old  settlers'  book  gave  me  credit  for,  which  said  T 
did  not  have  but  three  or  four  scholars  at  the  start.  I  had  a  small 
school,  but  not  as  small  as  that.  There  were  four  of  my  own 
brothers  and  sisters,  John,  Jonah,  Louisa  and  Betsy  ]\[ullin. 
Nathan  and  "William,  two  of  John  Hendrix's  boys ;  Henry,  Maria 
and  Little  John,^  children  of  John  W.  Dawson ;  Delilah.  Cynthia  and 
I  think  Caroline,  of  John  H.  S.  Rhodes'  children;  Ebenezer  and 
James,  sons  of  old  Ebenezer  Rhodes  and  brothers  of  John  H.  S. 

1  On  S.  X  S.W.  X  8ec.  23. 

^  John  Dawson,  one  of  the  pupils  of  this  first  school  of  Miss  Mullen,  in 
the  "Good  Old  Times"  page  146,  says:  "The  early  settlers  were  anxious  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  indeed  a  plentiful  crop  of  school  chil- 
dren is  better  for  the  material  interest  of  the  country  than  a  crop  of  wheat 
or  corn.  There  were  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  the  pioneers  had 
learned  never  to  hesitate  at  trifles.  The  school  houses  were  not  the  little 
palaces  of  learning  in  which  children  now  study  their  lessons;  they  were 
not  too  comfortably  heated  in  winter  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  lack 
of  ventilation,  for  the  fresh  prairie  breezes  could  come  through  the  chinks 
without  any  patent  appliances.  There  were  no  pale  students  driven  into 
the  early  stages  of  consumption  for  want  of  pure  air.  In  1828  Mr.  Dawson 
(senior)  built  the  first  school  house  in  McLean  county.  It  was  made  of  logs 
and  lighted  with  windows  of  white  paper  instead  of  glass.  The  first  school- 
teacher was  Delilah  Mullen,  who  taught  her  young  pupils  at  Mr.  Dawson's 
house  before  the  school  house  was  finished." 
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Hhodes;  Betsy,  William  OrendorfE's  daughter,  and  Wesley  and 
Sophia,  children  of  William  Walker.     How  many  is  that? 

"Seventeen,  counting  Caroline  Ehodes,  of  whom  you  were 
not  sure."' 

Well,  that  is  all  I  can  think  of. 

AN"  ALMAXAC  FOR  A  TEXT-BOOK. 

"What  school  books  did  you  have?"  Well,  not  many.  They 
had  Webster's  spelling  book  with  blue  backs.  A  few  had  Smith 
&  Smi ley's  Arithmetic,  the  English  Reader  and  the  Introduction 
to  the  English  Eeader,  and  a  few  copies  of  the  Columbian  Orator, 
which  was  used  as  a  school  book.  We  also  had  Walker's  School 
Dictionary.  One  boy  brought  an  almanac,  having  no  other  book. 
Geography  and  grammar  I  did  not  teach.  We  sent  to  Springfield 
for  the  writing  paper,  which  was  not  ruled,  and  wrote  with  good 
quill  pens.  If  I  had  as  many  dollars  as  I  have  made  goose  quill 
pens,  I  should  have  all  the  money  I  would  care  to  use  in  my  life- 
time.   I  ruled  the  paper,  set  the  copy  and  made  the  pens. 

Well,  my  husband  and  I  staid  at  my  fathers  for  a  while. 
In  the  fall  of  1825  or  early  winter,  Milton  Stringfield,  a  brother 
of  Alfred  and  son  of  the  parson  who  married  us,  had  to  go  to 
Sangamon  count}'  on  business,  and  he  got  my  husband  and  myself 
to  come  to  his  house  in  the  west  end  of  Blooming  Grove  and  stay 
with  his  wife  while  he  went  to  Sangamon  county.  We  went  and 
staid  there  all  winter. 

bloomixgton's  first  owner. 
Toward  spring  my  husband  began  working  on  his  claim  where 
Bloomington  now  is.  Our  cabin  was  built  in  March,  1826.  It  was 
a  good  large  cabin  sixteen  feet  square  or  sixteen  by  eighteen,  I 
forget  which.  It  stood  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundi'ed 
yards  west  and  a  little  south  of  where  James  Allin  afterward 
built  his  double  cabin  and  kept  his  store. 

TITE   LINE    of    the   TIMBER. 

"Bid  the  trees  come  up  to  your  cabin?''  Yes,  rather  scatter- 
ing, but  still  there  were  trees  clear  up  to  and  around  our  cabin. 
East  of  it  the  timber  came  up  a  little  higher  about  as  far  up  as 
Allin  built  his  cabin,  but  no  farther.     West  of  the  house  there 
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was  timber  and  across  the  creek  iipon  the  high  knoll  the  timber 
was  heavy.  Around  to  the  northwest  of  the  cabin,  north  of  that 
high  knoll,  was  a  small,  scattered  grove  or  clump  and  directly 
north  was  the  little  grove  standing  out  by  itself,  called  the  Cele- 
brated Grove  and  the  One  Mile  Grove.  The  latter  name  was  given 
it  because  the  distance  between  it  and  Blooming  Grove  was  just 
one  mile.  Afterward  Mr.  Major  settled  in  this  grove  and  it  was 
known  as  Major's  Grove. 

''How  far  did  your  husband's  claim  extend  ?"  I  do  not  know 
exactly.  I  L*"  was  a  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and  I 
think  our  cabiii  was  near  the  west  end.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
north  it  run,  but  think  it  went  north  of  the  knoll  where  the  new 
court  house  stands. 

"How  near  were  your  neighbors  ?''  We  had  no  near  neigh- 
bors. Mr.  William  H.  Hodge  lived  two  and  one-half  miles  south- 
east of  us  and  Milton  Stringfield  one  mile  and  one-half  west  of 
us  on  the  same  side  of  the  grove.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1S"2T. 
Between  that  and  1830.  while  we  lived  there,  William  Goodheart, 
John  Canady  and  another  William  Evans  settled  near  us.  This 
Mr.  Evans  took  the  claim  just  east  of  us.  He  was  no  relation, 
however.  James  Toliver,  John  Maxwell  and  William  Maxwell  also 
came  into  the  grove  further  down  toward  the  old  Hodge  and  Oreu- 
rlorff  settlement. 

EATTLESXAKPiS    AXD    WOLVES    FOR    CLOSE    NEIGHBORS. 

T  remember  that  the  north  side  of  the  knoll  northeast  of  our 
cabin  was  a  little  sandy  and  full  of  rattlesnakes.  The  Blooming- 
ton  court  house  is  on  the  spot  now.  I  went  on  it  often  after  my 
cows,  and  I  hardly  ever  got  back  without  two  or  three  rattlesnakes 
hissing  at  me.  Eattlesnakes  and  wolves  were  my  nearest  neigh- 
bors then  and  the  ones  I  saw  the  most  of. 

There  were  a  good  many  Indians  around  us  in  the  early  days — 
the  Kickapoos  and  Delawares  and  some  Pottawattamies.  They 
came  to  the  settlers  to  trade  for  corn,  wheat,  beans,  salt,  meat,  etc. 
They  were  generally  peaceful,  but  I  was  always  afraid  of  them. 

PIONEER    CLOTHING. 

People,  men  and  women,  wore  a  great  deal  of  home-spun 
iinsey-woolsey  for  women  and  a  sort  of  jeans  for  the  men.     There 
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were  some  few  who  wore  buckskin,  however.  I  remember  seeing 
Jonathan  Thorp  and  Jesse  Egnon  coming  to  church  at  John  Hen- 
drix's  house  with  buckskin  pants  and  coonskin  caps. 

I  was  at  the  first  Metliodist  class  organized  at  Jolm  Hen- 
drix's  house  after  I  was  married.  I  was  a  member  of  tliat  class. 
Parson  James  Stringfield  organized  it.  I  think  in  that  class  were 
John  Hendrix  and  wife^  Jolm  Dawson's  wife  and  William  "Walker 
and  wife,  who  were  Presbyterians,  but  united,  and  I  think  also 
James  Latta  and  wife  and  myself. 

SKLLINO    OUT    TO    BLOOJMINGTON's    FOUNDER. 

"How  long  did  you  live  there?"  We  lived  there  till  the 
spring  of  1830,  when  we  came  on  to  the  Mackinaw  on  the  north 
side  of  the  timlier,  west  of  where  Lexington  now  is. 

'•Whom  did  you  sell  out  to?"  To  James  Allin,  but  what  the 
price  was  I  do  not  remember. 

"Did  you  know  he  was  buying  it  for  a  town  site?"'  Yes,  sir, 
that  was  the  understanding.  We  came  up  on  the  Mackinaw  on  the 
28th  day  of  March,  1830,  and  lived  in  a  tent  for  a  while  till  an- 
other cabin  was  built,  and  we  raised  a  good  crop  that  year.  We 
lived  here  six  years,  and  then  sold  out  in  1836  and  went  to 
Grundy  county,  Missouri,  but  I  never  lost  my  love  for  Blooming 
Grove.  I  loved  its  scenery  and  its  people  and  often  when  here 
on  visits  would  look  back  till  the  last  tree  was  out  of  sight.  We 
lived  in  Missouri  till  185J:,  then  moved  to  Iowa,  and  left  there  for 
Texas  in  1857,  where  my  husband  died  in  1856.  I  lived  there 
some  years  and  came  back  January  20,  1877,  traveling  alone. 

The  Pantagraph  writer  says  of  Mrs.  Evans :  "She  is  seventy- 
two  years  of  age  but  very  active  for  her  years.  She  is  small,  well 
proportioned,  and  has  evidently  had  a  wiry,  elastic  constitution, 
capable  of  great  endurance,  though  with  no  great  amount  of 
muscular  power.  Her  eyes  are  l)lue  and  she  wore  a  black  cap  over 
her  silvery  hair.  Her  complexion  is  light  and  her  features  regular 
and  in  her  youthful  days  she  must  have  been  pretty.  Her  memory 
of  the  past  is  clear  and  sharp.  She  rarely  hesitates  over  a  date 
and  never  over  a  name,  giving  pro])er  names  in  full  without  diffi- 
culty. 

Mrs.  Delilah  MuUin-Evans  died  at  Lone  Grove,  Llano  Co.,  Texas,  Octo- 
ber 16,1888. 
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]\rRS.  NANCY  BIGGS. 

My  sister  taught  the  first  school  in  the  summer  of  1835;  the 
next  was  taught  by  Dr.  Tribue,  a  Frenchman.  He  tauglit  in  a 
new  log  school  house,  Just  built,  about  a  mile  north  from  John 
Henclrix's  house.  That  was  in  the  winter  of  1825-6  or  '26-7,  I  am 
not  sure  which.  William  Hodge  was  the  next  teacher.  Mr.  Hodge 
let  lis  study  out  loud.  He  was  an  old-fashioned  teacher.  A  log 
was  left  out  where  the  light  came  in  and  one  writing  desk  was  an 
inclined  slab  under  it,  where  the  light  fell  on  our  paper  and  we 
could  see.  The  school  house  was  aljout  eighteen  feet  square.  There 
were  two  doors,  one  on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south.  The  east 
end  was  nearly  all  cut  out  about  six  feet  high  for  the  fire-place. 
The  chimney  was  built  up  outside  a  frame  foundation;  was  built 
up  to  the  mantle  and  from  there  up  where  the  draught  began 
was  of  split  sticks  and  clay.  They  dug  down  for  clay  and  threw 
water  on  it  and  tramped  it  with  horses  or  oxen  in  a  pit.  then  they 
threw  it  on  a  table  and  mixed  cut  straw  or  prairie  hay  with  it  to 
make  it  stick.  Then  the  builder  stood  inside  the  chimney  and 
laid  on  a  round  of  split  sticks  and  then  daubed  mortar  on  both 
sides  like  plaster.  It  would  stick  pretty  well,  especially  on  the 
inside. 

The  scholars,  boys  and  girls,  thought  it  big  sport  to  roll  logs 
into  the  door  and  up  to  the  fire-place.  We  used  to  roll  back  logs 
that  were  two  or  three  feet  through  and  six  feet  long  for  the  fire- 
place was  extra  wide.  A  big  back  log  of  green  elm  would  last  a 
week  or  two  and  it  was  not  an  every  day  occurrence  to  have  a  spree 
rolling  in  a  back  log.  The  fire  kept  all  right  from  night  till  morn- 
ing and  over  Sunday. 

At  the  schools  taught  by  Dr.  Tribue  and  William  Hodge  we 
studied  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  If  we  could 
not  get  goose  quills  to  make  pens  of,  we  used  turkey  quills.  We 
made  our  own  ink  Ijy  l)oiling  ^vater  maple  bark  down,  straining  it 
off  and  adding  a  little  sugar  and  copperas.  It  made  splendid 
black  ink. 

On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  sale  of  lots  in  the  town  of  Bloom- 
ington,  which  was  celebrated  at  Franklin  Square,  July  4,  1881,  the  Bloom- 
ington  Daily  Pantagraph  published  this  very  valuable  article.  The  same 
issue  of  the  paper  printed  several  other  very  important  historical  papers, 
not  as  yet  published  elsewhere  in  our  local  records. 
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Subscription  and  Semi-Subscription  Schools. 


J.   H.    BURNHAM. 


In  all  new  countries,  before  the  clays  of  free  schools,  education 
kept  pace  with  religion  and  travelled  pretty  much  the  same  path. 
Churches  were  all  built  by  private  subscription  and  ministers  were 
supported  in  the  same  manner.  School  houses  were  also  built  by 
private  subscription  and  teachers  were  sustained  in  a  similar  way. 
Both  teachers  and  preachers  were  largely  assisted  by  boarding 
around  among  the  school  or  church  patrons. 

It  has  been  shown  in  another  part  of  this  book  that  previous 
to  the  passage  of  the  Free  School  Law  of  1855,  the  School  Laws  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  were  very  weak  and  inefficient.  They  were  so 
weak  that  previous  to  1837  the  schools  of  McLean  county  were 
substantially  all  subscription  schools  and  the  school  houses,  like 
the  churches,  generally  of  logs,  were  constructed  by  volunteers 
without  any  aid  from  public  money. 

The  old  settlers  tell  us  that  public  sentiment  in  central  and 
southern  Illinois  would  not  sustain  taxation  for  schools,  they  being 
placed  on  about  the  same  plane  as  chiirches  and  it  was  not  till  the 
public  began  to  secure  some  benefit  from  the  sale  of  school  lands 
that  it  was  seen  schools  could  be  assisted  in  some  degree  from  the 
interest  on  school  funds  or  from  the  proceeds  of  a  moderate 
taxation. 

Previous  to  1837  as  before  stated,  all  or  nearly  all  of  our 
schools  were  purely  subscription  schools,  and  the  pioneers  are 
deserving  of  great  praise  for  their  zeal  and  liberality  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Some  of  these  pioneers  came  from  states  where  no  public  aid 
was  given  to  schools,  while  others,  from  New  York  and  the  New 
England  States,  were  brought  up  from  childhood  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  free  schools,  and  from  this  commingling  of  different  peo- 
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pies,  came,  first,  the  purely  subscription  schools,  then  the  schools 
sustained  in  part  by  subscription  and  in  part  by  taxation,  which 
was  a  semi-subscription  school,  and  finally,  after  1855,  came  our 
public  free  school  system,  since  modified  and  improved  into  what 
we  see  today. 

Later  pioneers,  especially  in  such  states  as  Kansas  and  Xe- 
braska,  found  the  modern  free  school  systems  in  operation  and  they 
could  at  once  proceed  to  levy  taxes  on  all  taxable  property,  a  priv- 
ilege of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  cases  of  non-resident  land  owners. 

Readers  of  this  history  must  bear  in  mind  the  difference  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present  as  to  the  legal  obstacles  to  a  system 
of  taxation  for  free  schools  and  must  give  great  credit  to  those  who 
so  nobly  organized  our  early  school  system,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
were  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  religion. 

Nearly  all  of  the  earliest  schools  in  McLean  county  were  of  the 
subscription  class,  and  it  must  be  admitted  very  few  of  the  teach- 
ers understood  their  business.  There  were  no  normal  schools  and 
no  nearby  colleges  from  which  to  obtain  sf^hoo]  teachers  and  most 
of  those  employed  were  poorly  qualified. 

The  earliest  report  we  have  of  the  use  of  any  public  money 
for  teachers  is  given  from  our  county  records  as  follows  for  1837 
and  1838: 

Dr. — C.  Thomas,  School  Commissioner, 

To  Town  24  N.  R.  1  ^\.,  (Danvers  township)  Cr. 
1837  Disbursements  Interest. 

Jan.  7th— To  J.  W.  Fell,  ex-commissioner $  41  74 

Jan.  26th— To  Emeline  Winslow  for  tuition 30  00 

$71  74 

To  commissions  on  loans  for  1836 15  52 

To  commissions  on  loans  for  1837 15  52 

Apportioning  $30.00 75 

To  interest  3  00 

$106  53 

To  Richard  Rowell  for  tuition 107  63 

Apportioning  $107 .63 2  69 

$110  32 
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Receipts  and  disbursements  of  Town  23  X.,  R.  2  E.,  for  the  year  1837. 
(Bloomington  township.) 
1838  Disbursements  continued. 

Jan.  25th— Paid  on  schedule  to  L.  Foster $216  53 

Jan.  27th        "  "         «     C.  Waliefleld 28  16 

Jan.  25th         "  "  "     Maria  Depew 37  06X 

Jan.  25th        "  "  "     S.  A.  Bartholomew 44  28 

April  6th        "  "         "    Rebecca  Fell 55  52 

March  17th    "  "  "     L.  Foster 3  40 

July,  1837  -  Apportioning  |B64 .  78  @  2%  per  cent 911 

Jan,  1838 -Apportioning  $384.95  @  2X  per  cent 9  62 

These  disbursements  were  made  on  teacher's  schedules  show- 
ing the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  these  teachers  were  also  paid  by 
parents  or  guardians  more  or  less  in  addition  as  a  subscription,  and 
thus  we  enter  on  a  period  of  semi-subscription  or  partially  public 
and  partially  subscription  schools.  It  was  very  common  at  one 
period,  perhaps  a  little  later  than  1838  for  the  teachers  to  estimate 
that  the  public  money  would  pay  about  one-half  of  their  salaries, 
M'hile  tlie  other  half  would  come  from  the  interest  on  the  school 
funds. 

It  happens  fortunately  that  a  few  interesting  illustrations  can 
be  given  of  these  subscription  schools  of  the  early  days  of  McLean 
county,  one  of  which  was  j^ublished  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Leroy 
Journal,  as  follows: 

"In  overhauling  his  office  to  make  repairs  Dr.  Keyes  came 
across  the  following  interesting  schedule  of  a  school  taught  by  our 
late  fellow  citizen,  James  Lincoln,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  cousin  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  as  it  interests  this  community.  Ave  publish 
it  in  lull.  There  are  but  seven  now  living  out  of  that  group  of 
merry  Ijoys  and  girls  who  attended  that  school  in  the  timber  ^ast 
of  this  city  just  sixty-three  years  ago.  What  a  subject  for  reflection 
a  perusal  of  the  old  document  will  afford ! 

The  following  is  the  schedule: 

"  'i\.n  abstract  of  the  schedule  of  the  school  taught  by  James 
Lincoln  in  district  Xo.  2,  township  22  north,  range  4  east,  com- 
mencing on  the  18th  of  April,  1839,  and  ending  on  the  23rd  of 
August. 

"  'Milton  Conaway,  James  ^Y.  Porter,  Isaac  X.  Porter,  *Rob- 
crt  J.  Rutledge,  Thomas  Xeal,  Joseph  Xeal,  Margaret  Crumbaugh, 
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Sarah  Crunibaugli,  Mary  Griimliaugh,  Leonard  Criimbaugh, 
*Thomas  Crumbaugh,  ^Thompson  Crumbaugh,  Elizabeth  Connell, 
Louisa  Connell,  Henry  Connell,  Mary  Merryfield,  Elizabeth  Mer- 
ryfield,  Samuel  ]\[erryfield,  *James  Merryfield,  Amos  Merryfield, 
James  Crumbaugh,  Mary  Hale,  ^ISTancy  Bishop,  Louis  Bishop, 
Susanna  Clearwater,  William  Conaway,  Aquilla  Conaway,  Provi- 
dence Conaway,  Eleanor  Merryfield,  *John  Merryfield,  Eachel 
Canada,  *John  Crumbaugh,  Xareissus  Crumbaugh,  Eebeeca  Mer- 
ryfield, Henry  Griggs,  Elliott  Griggs,  William  Griggs,  Sarah  Rut- 
ledge,  Elizabeth  Neal,  Katherine  Conaway,  Amos  Conaway,  James 
Conaway,  John  Dunlap,  Eliza  Dunlap,  James  Dunlap,  Robert  Ellis, 
Matilda  Diekerson. 

"  'We,  the  undersigned  sub-trustees  of  school  district  Xo.  3 
of  school  township  ISTo.  22  north,  range  four  east,  do  certify  that 
James  Lincoln  Avas  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  above  named  dis- 
trict, and  that  we  have  examined  the  schedule  kept  l^y  him,  as  well 
as  this  abstract,  and  believe  the  same  to  be  correct. 

Aquilla  Coiv  away, 
Samuel  Merryfield, 
Malon  Bishop. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  E.  Stewart  we  are  able 
to  give  in  full  one  of  these  quaint  subscription  papers  for  a  school 
taught  in  the  Stewart  residence,  at  Randolph  Grove  in  the  present 
town  of  Randolph,  in  1840.  It  is  very  remarkable,  by  the  way, 
that  the  teacher.  Dr.  Vickers  Fell,  a  brother  of  the  late  Jesse  W. 
Fell,  is  still  living  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Randolph  Grove,  November  30,  1840. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  this  day  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  V.  Fell.  And  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  the 
parties  of  the  first  part  do  agree  to  furnish  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  with  board,  fuel,  etc.,  and  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  agrees,  and  does  hereby  agree  to  undertake  the  tuition  of  a 
certain  number  of  scholars,  not  to  exceed  twenty,  and  the  parties  of 
the  first  part  do  also  agree  to  pay  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
the  sum  of  two  dollars  a  scholar  for  the  term  of  three  months, 
payable  at  the  expiration  of  the  term.    And  if  either  party  should 

♦Those  marked  with  a  star  are  the  only  ones  now  living. 
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become  dissatisfied  tliey  agree  to  give  the  other  party  one  week's 
notice. 

School  to  be  Icept  at  Mr.  Samuel  Stewart's. 

Samuel  Stewart 4  pupils 

Thomas  Karr 2  " 

Jessie  Walden 2  '• 

Lydia  Duffy 1  " 

Wm.  Walden 3  " 

Gardner  Randolph 2  " 

Owen  Evans %  " 


You,  the  subscribers  of  this  arti- 
cle, will  please  pay  the  amount  of 
subscription  to  J.  N.  Stewart. 

V.  Fell. 


The  amount  of  piiblic  money  paid  to  ]\Ir.  Fell  is  nowhere  to 
be  found,  but  it  was  probably  something. 

Another  of  these  country  teachers,  Mrs.  Virginia  F.  Graves,  of 
this  city,  one  of  the  members  of  the  McLean  County  Historical 
Society,  is  still  living  and  she  has  very  kindly  furnished  this  com- 
municatio]! : 

Bloomingtok",  III.,  January  10,  1902. 

In  these  days  of  free  schools  with  well  paid  teachers,  free 
libraries,  modern  school  houses,  and  all  of  the  advantages  of  higher 
education,  few  realize  what  the  early  settlers  had  to  overcome  to 
secure  some  schools  for  the  benefit  of  their  children.  Many  came 
with  scant  means,  entered  their  land,  built  their  cabins,  then  com- 
menced the  struggle  for  their  homes.  Schools  were  few  and  far 
between.  Generally,  the  teachers  were  of  the  same  class,  young 
men  and  women  who  had  had  a  few  advantages  of  a  good  education 
and  were  employed  at  a  low  price  of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  scholar  and  board  "round,  which  meant  long  walks  and  poor  fare. 
These  people  could  do  no  better  for  their  teachers.  I  remember 
one  man  from  the  East  who  settled  in  Twin  Grove  saying,  that  to 
keep  any  correspondence  with  his  friend  it  took  almost  his  corn 
crop  to  pay  his  postage;  twenty-five  cents  on  a  letter;  corn  ten 
cents  a  bushel.  "When  we  consider  these  conditions  we  can  realize 
what  a  help  the  public  money  was  to  these  settlers,  little  as  it  was. 
My  first  recollection  of  this  help  was  in  1837  when  my  mother  paid 
my  first  six  months'  tuition. 

We  were  from  Keiitucky  where  my  older  brother  and  two  sis- 
ters went  to  school,  which  was  very  expensive.  The  difference  was 
so  great  that  she  was  much  surprised,  and  when  this  public  money 
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was  explained  to  her,  young  as  I  was,  I  remember  how  it  was  re- 
ceived. (It  was  to  help  very  poor  people.)  Eev.  Lemuel  Foster 
who  was  the  school  master  at  the  time  explained  this  and  received 
the  money. 

In  1845  I  taught  my  first  school  in  Blooming  Grove,  south- 
west of  Bloomington,  not  far  from  the  Catholic  Cemetery.  A  reg- 
ular contract  was  signed  by  the  trustees  and  the  teacher.  One 
trustee,  I  remember  well,  was  a  great  help  to  me,  and  did  more  for 
the  school  than  most  trustees.  This  was  Dr.  Johnson,  later  of  Twin 
Grove.  I  think  Mr.  Kitchell  and  Isaac  Mitchell  were  the  others. 
The  tuition  was  one  dollar  a  scholar.  The  children  lived  remote 
from  the  cabin  where  the  school  was  taught  and  had  to  cross 
sloughs  and  go  through  fields  and  it  was  not  possible  to  "board 
'round."  This  first  attempt  was  not  a  success  financially.  I  think 
I  realized  about  $10.00  and  the  ague  for  about  four  months. 

In  1847  I  taught  in  Selma,  this  county,  then  called  Pleasant 
Hill.  The  arrangements  for  this  school  were  about  the  same  as  for 
other  schools,  two  dollars  a  week  and  "board  'round,"  walking 
sometimes  two  and  a  half  miles.  By  request  of  some  of  the  moth- 
ers whose  children  were  quite  troublesome,  I  taught  on  Saturday 
part  of  the  time.  This  was  not  counted  in  the  sixty  days.  I  taught 
three  other  schools,  but  they  were  private  schools. 

Virginia  F.  Graves. 

It  is  thus  made  clear  that  at  first  all  of  the  schools  were  pri- 
vate or  purely  subscription  schools,  while  at  a  later  date  public 
money  began  to  be  an  important  consideration. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the  school  law 
at  this  period  is  taken  from  the  fourteenth  biennial  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  3'ear  1883 : 

"The  law  of  T\rarch  1,  1833,  provided  that  teachers  should 
make  schedules,  and  that  the  County  Commissioner  should  pay  the 
interest  direct  to  them  on  the  basis  of  the  days'  attendance.  The 
days'  attendance  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  distribution  until 
1837,  but  this  year  provision  was  made  for  transferring  the  town- 
ship funds  to  the  township  treasurer  and  so  the  distribution  and 
payment  of  teachers  was  made  by  him  and  the  trustees,  and  the 
basis  was  the  number  of  white  pupils  under  twenty,  and  the  days 
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taught ;  but  the  share  of  any  district  which  did  not  have  a  school, 
and  any  interest  not  needed  to  pay  teachers  within  twenty  days 
after  it  was  received,  were  added  to  the  principal  of  the  fund.  The 
law  of  1845  provided  for  the  distribution  according  to  the  number 
of  white  children  in  each  district  under  twenty-one.  In  1849  a 
change  was  made  again  to  distributon  on  the  number  of  days 
taught.  From  1865  to  1872,  the  distribution  was  one-half  on  the 
days'  attendance  and  one-half  on  the  number  of  persons  under 
twenty-one  in  each  district.  Since  1872  the  whole  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  districts  according  to  the  number  of  persons  under 
twenty-one." 

As  near  as  can  be  told  from  the  latest  report,  1854,  the  public 
money  had  become  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  teachers'  salaries,  and  our  semi-subscription  schools  had  now 
become  almost  entitled  to  be  called  free  schools,  as  they  were  in 
fact,  in  a  great  part  of  the  state  within  a  year  or  two  after  the 
passage  of  the  free  school  law  of  1855,  which  authorized  the  raismg 
of  money  by  taxation. 

I  have  been  told  that  along  about  this  period  there  was  still 
another  intermediate  stage  between  the  subscription  and  the  free 
schools  and  this  was  managed  by  giving  three  months  of  entirely 
free  school  during  the  winter,  while  a  subscri])tion  school  was 
taught  during  the  summer  months. 

In  some  towns  a  six  months'  free  school  soon  l;)egan  to  be 
given  while  in  others  it  was  quite  a  number  of  years  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  hold  both  a  winter  and  a  summer  term  free 
of  cost  to  the  pupil. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  given  to  illustrate  the  period 
previoiis  to  our  free  school  era,  the  period  of  subscription  or  semi- 
subscription  schools,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  for  a  long  time, 
mostly  previous  to  1860,  it  was  customary  in  McLean  county,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  for  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
the  pupils  to  board  the  teacher.  This  was  called-  "boarding 
around."  The  wages  paid  in  many  of  these  cases  were  wholly  from 
the  public  monies,  and  the  teacher's  salaries  were  of  course  much 
lower  on  account  of  the  free  board,  and  the  public  money  was  eked 
out  and  made  to  furnish  more  months  of  schooling  than  could  be 
the  case  were  the  board  paid  out  of  salaries. 
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It  was  iisiial  for  the  teacher  to  board  in  the  families  sending 
children  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  school.  It  was 
also  quite  common  for  well  to  do  i^eople  to  offer  to  keep  the  teach- 
ers part  of  the  time,  in  order  to  relieve  the  poorer  parents  of  a 
portion  of  this  burden. 

I  do  not  happen  to  have  any  data  at  hand  to  prove  what  was 
done  in  this  line  in  McLean  count_y,  but  may  be  allowed  to  men- 
tion that  I  happen  to  be  a  living  witness  to  this  custom,  having 
taught  school  in  the  winters  of  1857  and  1858  in  the  town  of  Bar- 
rington.  Cook  county,  Illinois,  where  I  boarded  around  very  pleas- 
antly among  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  pupils.  ]\Iy  lot  hap- 
pened to  be  cast  in  pleasant  places,  and  I  shall  always  remember 
those  winters  as  among  the  pleasantest  months  of  my  life. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  growth  of 
public  liberality  towards  the  cause  of  education,  beginning  with 
the  times  when  the  schools  were  entirely  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion, through  a  long  period  when  they  were  in  reality  semi-public 
and  semi-subscription  schools,  down  to  about  1855,  when  nearly 
01  quite  all  of  their  cost  proceeded  from  public  taxation  or  interest 
on  school  funds,  by  which  time  the  era  of  really  free  schools  was  in 
full  operation,  and  it  might  be  added  that  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  this  free  school  era,  the  public's  liberality  towards  the  cause  of 
education  has  been  constantly  expanding  and  growing. 

The  progress  of  our  McLean  county  free  schools  from  1855 
to  the  present  time  is  more  fully  shown  elsewhere  in  this  volume 
through  statistical  tables  and  in  other  articles. 

These  tables  as  published  and  the  several  articles  giving  the 
history  of  the  .McLean  County  Schools  should  all  be  studied  with 
care  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  understanding  of  the  great  ad- 
vance which  has  been  made  in  the  educational  field  since  the  first 
settlement  of  McLean  countv. 
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Education  in  McLean  County. 

BY    RICHARD    EDWARDS.* 


Illinois  became  a  state  in  the  year  1818.  On  the  13th  day  of 
April  of  that  year,  the  enabling  act  received  the  signature  of  th.e 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  3d  of  December  of  the 
same  year  the  constitution,  Avhich  had  been  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention at  Kaskaskia,  was  approved  by  Congress.  In  the  ordi- 
nances passed  by  Congress  May  20,  1785,  July  23,  1787,  and  June 
20,  1788,  it  had  been  declared  that  the  lot  (section)  number  16, 
in  each  township,  or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  shall  be  given 
perpetually  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the 
township.  In  the  ordinance  of  1787  it  was  declared  that  religion, 
morality  and  knowledge,  being  necessary  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  means  of  education  should  forever  be  en- 
couraged in  the  territory.  The  enabling  act,  already  referred  to, 
required  the  appropriation  of  five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  public  lands  within  the  state,  to  the  construction  of  roads 
and  canals.  But  the  Honorable  Nathaniel  Pope,  delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  Illinois  territory  at  that  time,  secured  an  amendment 
which  required  that  three-fifths  of  this  five  per  cent  should  be 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  the  new  state,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  learning,  of  which  one-sixth  was  to  be  exclusively  be- 
stowed upon  a  college  or  university. 

In  1818  the  region  now  included  in  McLean  county  was 
hardly  considered  a  part  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  included 
within  the  counties  of  Bond  and  Crawford,  which  seems  to  have 
covered  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  Illinois.  Before  the  spring  of 
1822  not  a  single  white  person  had  made  a  settlement  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  present  McLean  county.  In  the  language  of 
another,  "for  thousands  of  years  the  country  had  belonged  to  the 
Indians,  the  wolves,  the  deer  and  the  rattlesnakes."     The  settlers 

"■President  State  Normal  University  of  Illinois  1862  to  1876;  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois,  January  10, 1887,  to  January  12, 1891. 
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who  began  coming  in  1822  found  it  necessar_v,  therefore,  to  provide 
for  their  o^vn  wants^  to  take  care  of  their  families,  and  to  preserve  b; 
their  own  efforts  a  reasonable  degree  of  social  order. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  the  right  training  of  children  was 
an  important  one.  But  there  was  no  legislative  enactment  by 
which  they  could  be  furnished  with  an  education.  This  continued 
to  be  substantially  the  case  until  the  year  1855,  when  the  present 
school  law  went  into  effect.  A  law  was  passed  in  1825,  nominally 
establishing  a  free  school  system.  Besides  authorizing  a  tax  for 
the  support  of  schools,  it  appropriated  two  dollars  out  of  every 
one  hundred  dollars  received  into  the  state  treasury  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  those  who  had  paid  taxes  or  subscriptions  for  the 
support  of  schools.  State  revenues  were  very  small  at  that  time, 
so  that  even  if  the  law  had  been  executed,  only  about  $1,000  per 
year  would  have  been  distributed  by  it.  But  it  was  not  executed. 
It  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  in  1839  the  provision  relating  to 
distribution  of  state  funds  was  repealed.  The  state  at  this  time 
was  financially  embarrassed,  and  the  money  derived  from  the  sale 
of  seminary  lands  was  borrowed  by  it  for  payment  of  current  ex- 
penses. Many  townships  also  were  reckless  in  disposing  of  the 
sixteenth  sections,  some  of  them  being  sold  for  seventy  cents  per 
acre.  It  is  charged  that  in  the  disposal  cff  the  lands,  the  public 
interest  was  often  sacrificed  for  private  ends.  But  the  probability 
is  that  in  most  cases  the  lands  were  sold  at  low  prices  because  the 
officers  did  not  foresee  the  coming  increase  in  values.  Whatever 
adjustments  were  made  for  schools  before  the  year  1S55,  were 
therefore  made  by  the  united  action  of  those  concerned  and  the 
expense  was  mainly  paid  from  their  own  pockets.  The  only  help 
from  a  public  source  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  school  lands. 
Taxing  the  people  for  the  support  of  schools  was  not  in  most 
localities  approved  by  the  public  sentiment.  jMost  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Illinois  had  come  from  states  in  which  public  schools 
were  not  maintained.  It  is  for  these  reasons  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  these  early  settlers  that  they  attended  to  this  matter,  and  that 
considering  the  circumstances,  the  work  of  education  was  so  wcmI 
performed.  It  is  imdoubtedly  fair  to  infer  that  the  congressional 
and  legislative  enactments,  already  mentioned,  may  have  influenced 
the  public  sentiment  and  stimulated  the  people  to  put  forth  the 
commendable  exertions  of  which  we  read.     But  something  must 
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also  be  credited  to  the  character  of  the  settlers  themselves.  They 
must  have  had  in  their  own  minds  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
worth  of  education.  They  must  have  felt  keenly  the  need  of  train- 
ing their  children  in  such  way  as  rightly  to  prepare  them  for  life. 
McLean  county  was  organized  in  1830.  As  originally  created, 
it  contained  fifty-six  townships,  being  in  extent  forty-two  by  forty- 
eight  miles.  The  territory  from  which  it  was  formed  belonged 
at  that  time  to  Tazewell  and  Vermilion  counties.  At  the  time 
of  its  organization  the  county  was  much  larger  than  it  is  now. 
In  1837  Livingston  county  was  created,  and  nine  and  a  half  tpwn- 
ships  were  taken  from  the  northeastern  corner  of  McLean.  In 
1839  DeWitt  county  was  formed,  taking  four  and  a  half  townships 
from  the  south  end  of  McLean.  And  in  lS-11  Woodford  county 
took  about  nine  townships  from  the  northwest  corner,  leaving  Mc- 
Lean county  in  its  present  fonn,  and  still  leaving  it  the  largest 
county  in  the  state. 

SCHOOLS    IN    BLOO]MINGTOX. 

The  first  school  opened  in  what  is  now  McLean  county  began 
May  1,  1825.  It  was  taught  in  the  house  of  John  W.  Dawson  in 
Blooming  Grove.  It  was  a  subscription  school.  Each  pupil  was  to 
pay  two  and  a  half  dollars  for  a  term  of  four  months.  The  teacher 
was  Miss  Delilah  Mullin,  afterwards  Mrs.  William  Evans.  She 
continued  to  teach  for  some  time  after  her  marriage,  but  a  fuller 
account  of  her  and  her  school  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
history.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Mr.  Dawson  manifested 
his  pu))lic  spirit  by  first  having  the  school  in  a  house  which  he 
had  built  for  himself,  and  afterwards  in  building  a  school  house 
at  his  own  expense.  It  was  by  such  acts  as  these  that  the  Blooming 
Grove  people  were  saved  from  lapsing  into  barbarism.* 

About  the  year  1826  we  find  a  record  of  a  school  kept  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hodge,  which  was  attended  by  Mr.  0.  H.  P.  Orendorff. 
"At  that  time,"  it  is  said,  "books  were  very  scarce  in  this  region, 
and  the  only  book  that  young  Orendorff  could  find  for  i;se  in  the 
school  was  an  old-fashioned  almanac.*"  Mr.  Hodge's  school  house 
had  been  built  by  subscription  in  the  Orendorff  neighborhood,  and 
for  many  years  his  wages  were  paid  partly  by  subscription.  The 
income  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  was  not  sufficient  for  the 

*Pantagraph,  July  4,  1861. 
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support  of  a  school.  After  teaching  in  Blooming  Grove  several 
winters,  Mr.  Hodge  opened  a  school  in  Bloomington  village  in 
1831.  But  here  he  was  soon  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Washburn. 
For  years  after  this  the  schools  were  supported  both  by  public 
funds  and  by  subscriptions.  The  public  fund  formed  the  basis  of 
the  school  money,  and  the  balance  was  made  up  by  subscriptions 
from  persons  who  had  the  good  of  the  cause  at  heart.*  Some 
schools  were  wholly  free,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  larger  num- 
l.)er  depended  upon  the  liberality  of  the  people  and  upon  tuition 
fees.  This  continued  to  be  the  condition  of  things  until  the  new 
law  of  1855  went  into  effect,  when  the  public  schools  began  to  be 
supported  by  taxation.  In  1834  Mr.  L.'  Foster  established  a  school 
which  seem?  to  have  outranked  the  others  in  the  public  estimation. 
It  was  sometimes  called  the  high  school  and  sometimes  the  sem- 
inary. Mr.  Foster  built  a  school  house  of  his  own,  and  is  entitled 
to  much  credit  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  conducted  this 
school  of  comparatively  high  grade.  The  house  still  stands  on 
Taylor  street.  Mr.  Foster  was  followed  in  ISrtT  by  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Minier,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Finley  of  Jack- 
sonvilI(\  Mr.  ]\Iinier  has  been  well  known  for  many  years  in 
central  Illinois  as  an  earnest  and  progressive  man.     He  has  been 

*Tlie  aid  derived  by  the  early  schools  in  McLean  County  from  the  in- 
terest received  from  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  16  section  is  shown  by  the 
entries  on  the  books  of  the  Commissioner  of  Schools  of  this  county,  for  in- 
stance the  January  26,  1837  commissioner  paid  Emeline  Winslow  for  tuition 
$30,  and  July  1  Richard  Rowell  |10~.63.  Town  24,  N.  1!,  1  W.  Danvers  town- 
ship January  9,  1838,  0.  Wiggins  on  schedule  $74.64:  T.  22,  N.  R.  1  E.  Funks 
Grove,  and  in  1838  he  paid  on  schedules  in  Bloomington  township,  T.23,  N. 
R.  2E. 

January  25,  L.  Foster $216  53 

"        27,  C.  Wakefield         28  16 

"        25,  :\laria  Depew 27  06>^ 

"         25,  .•^.  A.  Bartholomew   44  28 

April         6,  Rebecca  Fell 55  52 

March     17,  L.  Foster 3  40 

Total  from  school  fund  in  Bloomington  township         

paid  out  that  year $385  55^^ 

The  assets  of  the  several  townships  were  turned  over  to  the  respective 
township  treasurers  about  1840.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
amounts  received  after  that  date.  E.  M.  P.,  Secy. 
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interested  in  a  variet}'  of  important  enterprises,  among  others  in 
the  preservation  of  our  forests.  In  1852  Prof.  Daniel  Wilkins 
appears  to  have  taken  control  of  this  school,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  it  greater  importance  organized  a  board  of  trustees  and 
named  the  school  "The  Central  Illinois  Female  Seminarv.''  For 
some  years  the  institution  occupied  a  prominent  position  and  at- 
tracted many  young  ladies  from  various  parts  of  the  state  as  stu- 
dents. 

In  1856  the  Rev.  Eobert  Conover  established  his  Bloomington 
Female  Seminary.  It  was  a  Presbyterian  institution,  and  for  a 
long  time  enjoyed  a  deservedly  high  reputation  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  It  was  located  upon  Grove  street  in  a  building  owned  by 
Mr.  Conover  which  is  still  standing  and  occupied  as  a  residence. 
It  was  a  very  worthy  institution  and  did  much  in  the  Avay  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  education.  It  is  said  to  have  often  con- 
tained ninety  students,  and  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  ex- 
istence gave  instruction  to  more  than  one  thousand  persons.  It 
was  really  worthy  of  continuance  as  a  school,  but  the  Bloomington 
higli  school,  the  State  Normal  University,  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity had  in  the  meantime  l^eon  established,  and  its  pupils  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  into  other  channels. 

In  1856,  on  the  street  now  known  as  Seminary  avenue.  Elder 
William  T.  Major  erected  what  in  those  days  was  considered  a 
fine  building  for  a  female  seminary.  For  some  time  it  continued 
as  a  female  college  substantially  under  his  own  management,  but 
afterwards  with  the  liberality  characteristic  of  the  man,  he  pre- 
sented the  Avhole  building  and  its  fine  grounds  to  the  Christian 
Church,  on  the  sole  condition  of  its  being  managed  as  a  college. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  ]\Ir.  Major 
in  this  respect,  but  on  account  of  the  rapid  increase  of  public  edu- 
cational institutions,  the  attendance  at  the  school  was  small.  After 
some  years  of  unsuccessful  effort,  the  whole  property  reverted  to 
Mr.  Major  or  his  heirs.  For  some  time  the  biiilding  was  used  as  a 
water  cure  establishment.  Some  years  since  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Wesleyan  University. 

Several  other  private  schools  have  been  started  and  main- 
tained in  Bloomington,  which,  ho\\ever,  we  have  not  space  to 
notice.     Among  these  mav  be  mentioned  the  schools  maintained 
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under  the  direction  of  tlie  Catliolic  Chnreh.  These  will  be  noticed 
in  another  place.  There  have  also  been  several  schools  maintained 
by  Germans  in  ^vhich  the  exercises  have  been  conducted  in  their 
language. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  present  school  law  went  into 
effect  in  the  year  1855.  For  some  3'ears  before  this  the  public 
schools  had  been  increasing  in  number  and  in  financial  resources. 
But  until  the  year  1857  their  power  and  usefulness  in  Bloomington 
were  limited.  In  that  year  there  were  five  ditferent  school  districts 
within  the  city  limits,  containing  about  three  hundred  pupils. 
But  it  is  thought  that  the  schools  maintained  therein  were  not 
very  efficient.  But  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1857,  these  districts 
were  all  coiisolidated,  and  put  under  the  control  of  the  new 
Board  of  Education.  At  once,  a  new  life  was  imparted  to  them, 
and  from  that  day  they  have  been  making  very  satisfactory 
progress.  The  first  charter  for  establishing  and  regulating  a 
system  of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Bloomington  was  granted 
by  the  legislature  of  the  state  February  23,  1857.  It  called  for  a 
biennial  election  in  the  city  by  the  qualified  electors  of  a  Board 
of  Education  to  consist  of  seven  members.  The  first  election  was 
to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1857.  At  this  election 
the  following  named  gentlemen  were  declared  by  the  city  council  To 
constitute  the  first  Board  of  Education :  C.  P.  Merriman,  E.  0. 
Warriner,  0.  T.  Eeeves,  E.  R.  Roe,  Eliel  Barber,  Samuel  Gal- 
lagher and  Henry  Richardson.  The  need  of  new  school  houses 
was  from  the  very  first  a  matter  of  consideration  by  the  board, 
and  at  their  meeting  held  April  11,  1857,  it  was  voted  ''to  build 
four  new  school  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  schools,  so  soon  as  funds  sufficient  can  be  ob- 
tained." 

The  first  estimate  of  the  board  to  the  city  council  called  for 
$10,000,  with  which  to  erect  new  school  buildings  and  $3,000  in 
addition  to  the  general  school  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  the  schools  of  the  city.  As  a  result  of  the  request  for 
this  estimate,  the  following  communication  was  sent  to  the  board 
by  the  coiincil : 

Whereas^  The  Board  of  Education  having  made  a  report  to 
this  council,  demanding  a  levy  of  a  five-mill  tax  for  school  pur- 
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poseS;,  and  it  being  the  opinion  of  this  council  that  said  levy  would 
be  a  burdensome  and  oppressive  tax  upon  the  people  at  the  present 
time ;  therefore, 

Eesolved,  That  it  is  our  bounden  dut}'  to  respeetfu]l_y  decline 
an  order  for  said  levy. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  Board  of  Education  employed  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  from  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  council  to  levy  the 
tax  as  required  of  them  Ijy  section  eight  of  the  school  law.  The 
whole  matter  seems  to  have  been  amicably  settled,  however,  by 
the  board  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  council  requesting  them  to 
reconsider  the  action. 

In  the  year  1858,  the  first  permanent  school  building  was 
completed.  It  Avas  called  for  several  years  the  high  school  build- 
ing, but  is  now  known  as  the  Emerson  school.  It  is  in  the  fourth 
ward,  and  its  cost  was  a  little  more  than  $6,000.  It  was  thought 
to  be  a  fine  structure  for  the  times,  though  enlarged  considerably 
in  1870.  The  high  school  started  in  1857,  and  was  taught  for  the 
first  year  in  Wilkin's  Seminary  by  J.  A.  Johnson.  In  1858,  it 
occupied  the  new  building,  and  was  taught  by  E.  P.  Clark.  Next 
year  it  was  under  the  charge  of  H.  M.  Kellogg  who  was  killed  in 
1864:  in  one  of  the  A^icksburg  battles  at  which  time  he  was  cap- 
tain in  a  company  of  the  Thirty-third  Regiment,  Illinois  Yolun- 
teers.  The  progress  of  the  high  school  has  always  been  onward 
and  upward  until  the  present  time.  For  some  years,  it  occupied 
the  building  at  the  corner  of  Monroe  and  Oak  streets,  now  known 
as  the  Edwards  school.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1864, 
and  consisted  of  two  members,  while  the  class  of  1877  contained 
more  than  thirty.  An  act  of  the  legislature,  accepted  by  vote  oi 
the  people  in  1865,  and  another  act  passed  in  1866,  greatly 
strengthened  the  Board  of  Education,  and  increased  the  public 
interest. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  public  school  in  the 
year  1878  was  3,395.  The  number  of  children  in  the  whole  city 
in  that  year  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  was  7,187.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  was  sixty-three.  The 
total  amount  of  money  disbursed  for  schools  for  the  year  ending 
April  1,  1879,  was  $65,311.     The  cost  of  the  school  buildings,  ap- 
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paratus,  furniture  and  grounds  liad  been  more  than  $228,000, 
and  were  worth  probably  at  that  time  a  little  more  than  the  out- 
standing school  debt  which  was  about  $100,000.  The  Board  of 
Education  in  1879  consisted  of  Jacob  Jacoby,  A.  E.  Stevenson, 
F.  M.  Funk,  E.  H.  Rood,  T.  J.  Bunn,  J.  H.  Rowell  and  Miss 
Georgiana  Trotter.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Raymond  was  superintendent. 
Previous  to  that  the  superintendents  had  been  D.  Wilkins,  185T 
to  1859;  Gilbert  Thayer,  1859;  Ira  J.  Bloomfield,  1860;  no  super- 
intendent in  1861;  C.  P.  Merriman,  1862;  J.  H.  Burnham,  1863; 
John  Monroe,  1864;  John  F.  Gowdy,  1865  to  1867;  A.  H.  Thomp- 
son, 1867  to  1868;  S.  M.  Etter,  1868  to  1872;  S.  D.  Gaylord,  1872 
to  1874;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Raymond,  1874.  It  is  claimed  that  Miss 
Georgiana  Trotter  was  one  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  state  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  a  Board  of  Education,  and  that  Miss  Sarah  Ray- 
mond was  also  one  of  the  first  to  serve  as  city  superintendent  of 
schools.  Both  these  ladies  made  excellent  records  in  their  re- 
spective positions.  At  this  time,  1878,  in  the  first,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  wards  there  were  school  buildings,  then  considered  large 
and  convenient;  besides  the  high  school  at  the  corner  of  Monroe 
and  Oak  streets. 

In  tlie  same  year,  1878,  according  to  the  record  of  the  county 
superintendent,  there  was  a  total  of  361  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  townships  outside  of  the  city  of  Bloomington. 
Of  children  of  school  age  under  twenty-one  years  old  there  were 
761.  The  total  expenditures  for  schools  in  the  rural  districts  were 
$4,406  per  annum.  The  township  fund  amounted  to  $6,264. 
There  were  nine  school  districts  and  the  school  houses  were  valued 
at  $10,000.     Thomas  J.  Bunn  was  township  school  treasurer. 

SCHOOLS  IN  THE  COUXTY  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BLOOMIXGTON. 

We  are  told  that  a  school  was  established  in  Stout's  Grove 
early  in  the  thirties.  Jonathan  Maxon  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
pupils.  The  teacher  was  Hosea  Stout,  who  was  the  nephew  of 
Ephriam  Stout,  the  founder  of  the  settlement.  The  school  was 
attended  by  thirty  or  forty  children,  some  of  whom  came  great 
distances  and  boarded  with  the  farmers  near  by. 

In  the  year  1831  Mr.  A.  C.  Washburn  established  a  school  in 
Blooming  Grove.     The  tuition  fees  were  two  dollars  per  quarter. 
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The  school  house  was  a  very  primitive  and  ill  constructed  build- 
ing. In  the  spring  of  1834  Mr.  Washburn  taught  a  school  at 
Buckles  Grove,  near  Leroy.* 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Washburn's  was  at  first  a  loud  school, 
so  called,  but  that  after  some  time  it  was  changed  into  something 
like  modern  schools  in  this  respect.  The  statement  is  made  iii 
regard  to  several  of  the  early  schools  in  McLean  county  that  their 
pupils  were  in  the  habit  of  studying  their  lessons  by  reading  them 
aloud  in  their  seats.  Of  course,  this  custum  was  not  limited  to  Mc- 
Lean county.  It  prevailed,  more  or  less,  over  the  entire  United  States 
as  well  as  in  England  and  other  European  coiuitries.  Of  course, 
the  custom  appears  to  one  living  in  our  days  as  very  absurd.  A 
little  thought,  however,  will  show  us  that  there  may  have  been 
some  shade  of  reason  at  the  basis  of  it.  The  idea  of  education 
which  prevailed  in  former  times  was  that  it  consisted  in  acquiring 
ideas  through  the  medium  of  words,  only.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
to  these  early  teachers  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  witli 
children  in  school  was  to  plunge  them  into  a  flood  of  words.  Of 
course,  at  first  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  might  not  be  grasped 
But,  as  it  was  claimed,  familiarity  with  the  words  must  produce 
in  the  end  familiarity  with  the  ideas  which  they  represented.  And 
there  is  certainly  some  truth  in  this.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  philosophic  teachers  in  the  early  normal  schools  of  the  Ignited 
States  was  accustomed  to  say  that  when  he  was  a  boy  of  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age  he  was  required  to  commit  to  memory  Butler's 
Analogy.  He  acknowledged  that  the  acquisition  of  the  words 
was  accompanied  by  very  little  meaning  to  him  at  that  early  age, 
but  the  words  remained  in  his  memory,  and  years  afterwards,  as 
his  field  of  knowledge  enlarged,  the  significance  of  what  he  had 

*The  following  instances  of  loud  scliools  are  given  in  the  Good  Old 
Times  in  McLean  County.  Slielton  Smith  of  Lexington  says:  "His  first 
teacher  was  an  Irishman  who  made  the  scholars  study  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  As  they  shouted  their  lessons  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
slapping  his  hands  and  saying  'Whoop!  boys,  I'll  take  you  through  arith  matic 
in  four  weeks,' "  p.  690.  "Jonathan  Warlow  attended  at  Dry  Grove  a  school 
.taught  by  Milton  Williams,  "the  scholars  all  studied  aloud  and  shouted 
heir  lessons,  while  the  schoolmaster  read  his  paper  and  smoked  his  pipe 
by  the  fire,"  p.  479.  We  are  informed  that  in  some  private  school  in  McLean 
County  the  "loud  school"  system  was  in  vogue  as  late  as  1870.        E.  M.  V. 
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learned  was  made  apparent  to  liim.  and  the  words  committed  to 
memory  man}'  5'ears  before  he  found  exeeedingl}'  helpfuL  By 
their  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  master  ideas  more  readily  than 
he  otherwise  could  have  done.  In  this  explanation  this  gentle- 
man was  showing-  the  Ijest  side  of  that  practice.  He  was  not 
recommending  it  for  universal  use. 

Xow,  the  teacher  of  children  in  the  early  times  to  which  we 
are  referring  knew  bow  liable  they  are  to  allow  their  thoughts  to 
wander.  He  knew  that  the  child  is  always  susceptible  to  any  out- 
ward circumstance  that  may  appeal  to  him.  He  argued,  therefore, 
that  the  great  necessity  is  to  keep  the  child's  thoughts  upon  a 
given  subject  continuously,  and  he  assumed  that  if  the  pupils  in  a 
school  could  be  kept  repeating  the  words  of  a  lesson  aloud,  it 
would  be  a  great  help  in  fixing  their  thought  upon  whatever  the 
words  signify. 

In  modern  pedagogy,  there  are  more  effective  ways  than  this 
of  accomplishing  this  very  desirable  result.  But  is  it  not  reasoii- 
able  to  suppose  that  the  teacher's  opinions  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced bv  some  such  consideration? 
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School  Lands  of  McLean  County 

AND   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

V  BY     EZRA     M.    PRINCE. 


The  "Fathers  of  the  Reptiblie/"'  both  north  and  south,  were 
proJ'oiTndly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  education  of 
the  people.  This  is  especially  manifest  in  all  the  legislation  con- 
cerning the  Northwest  Territory.  The  ordinance  of  1787;,  section 
3,  provided  that  "Eeligion,  moralit}',  and  knowledge  being  nece,— 
sary  to  the  good  government  and  happiness  of  mankind.  schoolS; 
the  means  of  education,  shall  be  encouraged."  In  this  encourage- 
ment the  United  States  government  has  borne  an  honorable  part. 


Donations  by  the  United  States  to  the  States  for 
Educational    Purposes. 

SIXTEKNTH      SECTION. 

1.  This  is  lirst  in  importance  as  well  as  in  point  of  time.  The  act 
of  the  Continental  Congress  of  May  20,  1785,  for  ascertaining  the 
method  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  in  the  western  territory  provided 
for  the  division  of  the  territory  into  townships,  each  township  six  miles 
square,  and  subdividing  that  into  thirty-six  equal  lots  one  mile  square 
numbered  from  1  to  .36  and  that  there  should  be  reserved  lot  16  of  every 
towirship  for  the  maintainance  of  public  schools.  This  reservation  of 
lot  16  or  section  16,.  as  it  was  first  termed  in  the  act  of  May  18,  1796, 
has  been  made  in  all  subsequent  acts  providing  for  the  sale  of  all  public 
land  and  in  all  states  admitted  and  territories  organized  since  1848  the 
t'hirty-sixth  section  has  also  been  reserved  for  this  purpose.  The  whole 
number  of  acres  donated  to  Illinois  by  the  grant  of  the  sixteenth  section 
was  985,066. 

2.  Seminar^'  Land  Grant. 

In  1804  in  an  act  establishing  land  oifices  at  Detroit,  Vincennes  and 
Kaskaskia,  the  United  States  gave  to  Illinois  a  township  of  land  for  the 
foundation  and  support  of  a  "Seminary  of  Learning."  The  township 
selected  being  a  very  poor  location,  by  an  act  of  congress  March,   1831, 
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that  selection  was  vacated  and  the  state  was  anthorized  to  select  another 
township  or  a  quantity  equal  thereto  in  tracts  not  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  section  and  hj  the  act  of  April  IS,  1818,  a  second  township  was  offered 
and  accepted  by  the  state.  Under  these  acts,  46,080  acres  were  selected. 
In  1829  the  state  adopted  the  policy  of  selling  the  seminary  lands  and 
itself  borrowing  the  money.  Under  this  iDolicy  43,200  acres  of  this  grant 
were  sold  for  $59,832,  the  remaining  four  and  one-half  sections  was  in 
18G1  donated  to  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College  at  Irvington,  Washing- 
ton county,  and  sold  for  $58,000,  but  the  proceeds  were  so  grossly  mis- 
managed that  only  $9,000  were  saved  of  it. 

3.  Constitutional  Compact  of  1818. 

The  act  of  congress  of  April  18,  1818,  enabling  the  people  of  Illinois 
to  form  a  constitution  offered  the  constitutional  convention  to  be  called 
under  that  act  the  following  proposals,  which  if  accepted  by  the  con- 
vention would  he  obligatory  upon  the  United  States  and  the  state. 

1.  Section  16  of  every  township  should  be  granted  to  the  state  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  to\\aiship  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 
2.  Five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  land  from  and 
after  January  1,  1819,  should  be  reserved  for  the  purposes  following,  viz: 
Two-fifths  for  making  roads  leading  to  this  state  and  the  balance  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning  in  the  state  of  which  one-sixth  part 
should  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college  or  university  and  that  thirty- 
six  sections  or  one  entire  township  with  a  like  amount  heretofore  reserved 
for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning.  These  provisions  were  accepted  by 
the  constitutional  convention  August  26,  1818.  Under  this  provision  the 
state  received  under  the  "college  or  imiversity"'  provision  $156,613. 

4.  Surplus  Revenue  Distribution. 

Under  the  tariffs  of  John  Quincy  Adams'  and  Jackson's  administra- 
tions, the  revenues  of  the  United  States  exceeded  the  demands  of  the 
government  for  its  support.  After  the  payment  of  all  its  debts,  this 
surplus  had  in  1836  grown  to  about  forty  millions  of  dollars.  This  it 
was  proposed  to  donate  to  the  states.  This  scheme  was  favored  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  because  he  thought  with  the  proceeds  coming  to  South  Carolina 
she  could  build  railroads  and  canals  and  thereby,  as  he  thought,  regain 
her  relative  rank  in  wealth  and  population  with  the  northern  states 
which  she  was  losing.  It  was  favored  by  Clay  and  the  protectionists  be- 
cause it  would  enable  them  to  retain  the  high  tariff':  and  few  of  the 
representatives  had  the  courage  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  election  to 
oppose  a  measure  that  would  give  money  to  their  own  state.  After  some 
squabbling  over  the  constitutionality  of  giving  it  to  the  states,  July  4. 
1837,  a  bill  was  passed  to  deposit  all  the  surplus  over  five  millions  with 
the  treasurers  of  the  state  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  con- 
gress. No  state  should  be  called  upon  to  repay  more  than  $10,000  a  month 
and  none  to  pay  more  than  its  pro  rata  with  any  other  state,  so  that  New 
York,  which  received  OA-er  four  millions,  could  not  be  required  to  pay  over 
$10,000,  and  Illinois,  which   received  $477,919.14,  could  not  be  asked  to 
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pay  more  than  a  little  over  $1,000  per  month.  As  it  was  to  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  representation  in  congress,  the  least  populous  state  received  out 
of  proportion  to  their  population ;  thus  Arkansas,  with  a  population  of 
about  50,000,  one-thirtieth  of  the  population  of  Pennsjivania,  received  one- 
tenth  as  much  as  that  state. 

The  first  installment  of  this  surplus  revenue  was  paid  January  1, 
1837,  at  which  time  there  was  a  little  over  thirty-seven  millions  to  be 
divided.  Three  payments  were  made,  amounting  in  all  to  $28,101,044.91. 
But  the  great  commercial  crisis  of  1837  began  in  March  and  by  the  time 
the  fourth  installment  became  due^  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  was 
bankrupt.  President  Van  Buren  called  an  extra  session  of  congress,  which 
postponed  the  payment  of  the  fourth  installment,  which  was  never  paid. 
This  deposit  was  intended  as  a  gift  and  has  so  been  treated  by  the  general 
government  as  well  as  the  states,  though  it  is  still  borne  on  the  treasurer's 
report  as   cash  on  hand. 

In  this  most  vicious  legislation,  federalist,  whig  and  democrat  united. 
Calhoun,  Clay  and  Jackson  all  in  the  same  boat.  "In  one  way  or  another 
these  funds  were  squandered  by  all  the  states  or  worse  than  squandered, 
since  they  serve  corruption  and  abuse."  Sumner's  Life  of  Jackson,  385. 
Illinois  squandered  hers  in  Avasteful  internal  improvement  schemes,  but 
$335,592.32  was  declared  a  part  of  the  school  fund  of  the  state,  which  as 
the  state  had  used  for  other  purposes  it  agreed  to  pay  interest  on  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

5.     Swamp   Lands. 

By  an  act  of  congress  Septemlier  28,  1850,  "the  whole  of  the  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands  made  unfit  thereby  for  cultivation  and  remaining 
unsold  on  and  after  the  28th  day  of  September,  1850,  are  granted  and 
belong  to  tiie  several  states  respectively  in  which  said  lands  are  situated." 
The  secretary  of  the  interior  was  directed  to  issue  patents  to  the  respec- 
tive states  to  these  lands.  "The  proceeds  of  such  lands  when  from  sales  or 
from  direct  appropriation  in  kind  shall  be  applied  exclusively  as  far  as 
needed  for  the  reclaiming  such  lands  bj'  means  of  levees  or  drains." 

March  2,  1855,  by  act  of  congress,  it  was  provided  that  upon  proof 
that  any  lands  purchased  from  the  L^nited  States  were  "swamp  lands" 
jjrior  to  March  2,  1855,  the  purchase  money  should  be  paid  to  the  state 
and  where  it  had  been  entered  by  script  the  state  snould  have  the  right 
to  locate  a   like  quantity  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  June  22,  1852,  these  same 
swamp  lands  are  granted  to  the  counties  respectively  in  which  the  same 
may  be  situated  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  necessary  levees  and 
drains  to  reclaim  the  same  and  the  balance  of  such  lauds  if  any  there  be 
after  the  same  are  reclaimed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  distributed  in  each 
county  equally  among  the  townships  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  education 
or  the  same  may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  and 
such  other  purposes  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  tne  court  or  county 
judge  hereinafter  mentioned  desiring  so  to  apply;  that  these  swamp  lands 
should  be  under  the  care  of  the  countv  courts   of  the  counties   in   which 
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the  land  was  situated  and  that  the  county  courts  should  cause  said  lands 
to  be  drained  by  the  construction  of  proper  levees  and  drains  necessary 
to  reclaim  the  same. 

By  a  ruling  of  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  land  was 
deemed  unfit  for  cultivation  and  consequently  swamp  lands  when  they 
were  too  wet  to  permit  the  planting,  growing  and  harvesting  of  crops 
without  artificial  embankments  and  the  counties  were  given  the  option 
to  take  the  original  field  notes  of  the  government  surveys  to  determine 
what  were  swamp  lands  or  make  surveys  themselves  and  furnish  the  de- 
partment the  proper  proof  of  the  swamp  lands — ^McLean  county  chose  the 
latter  course.  For  this  county,  James  T.  Swartz^  the  county  surveyor, 
surveyed  and  furnished  the  proof.  He  made  a  very  liberal  allowance 
under  which  McLean  county  received  title  to  28793.45  acres.  The  Illinois 
Central  land  grant  had  precedence  of  this  grant  and  no  swamp  lands  could 
be  selected  within  six  -miles  of  its  right  of  way.  Any  person  desiring  to 
enter  any  of  these  lands  could  contest  before  the  land  office  that  they 
were  rightfully  swamp  lands.  Some  of  these  lands  were  as  dry  as  any 
in  the  county.  A  few  tracts  of  160  acres  each  were  successfully  contested. 
Mr.  Meharry,  of  Indiana,  gave  notice  to  contest  8,000  acres.  Peter  Folsom 
surveyed  each  forty  of  the  8,000  acres  and  found  about  one-half  of  it  was 
swamp  lands.  Mr.  Meharry  gave  notice  to  take  in  Indiana  the  deposition 
of  an  Indiana  surveyor — on  Mr.  Folsom  and  Judge  A.  J.  Merriman,  the 
agents  for  this  county  appearing  at  the  time  and  place  specified  for  taking 
the  deposition  they  found  that  as  the  witness  wanted  to  go  to  Texas  the 
accommodating  justice  had  taken  the  deposition  the  day  before  and  the 
Avitness  had  departed  for  the  Lone  Star  State.  This  vitiated  the  deposition 
and  ]Mr.  Meharry  dismissed  his  contest. 

Amasa  J.  Merriman,  county  judge  of  McLean  count}',  was  appointed 
the  agent  of  the  county  to  dispose  of  these  lands  and  had  entire  charge 
of  them,  the  selling  conveying  and  the  distributing  of  the  funds  until  they 
were  all  disposed  of,  the  money  collected  and  distributed,  M-hich  duties  he 
performed  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  county.  The  count j'  being 
entitled  to  a  considerable  sum  of  monej^  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1855, 
Mr.  Almon  B.  Ives,  who  had  had  a  long  experience  in  land  litigation  and 
especially  before  the  general  and  local  land  offices,  and  Mr.  Peter  Folsom, 
for  many  years  the  principal  surveyor  in  the  county,  were  appointed  by  the 
covmty  to  prosecute  the  said  claims  on  commission  of  twenty  per  cent. 
They  secured  from  the  United  States  .$13,800  and  paid  over  to  the  county 
$11,040.  The  county  received  from  this  swamp  land  grant  28,793.45  acres 
and  it  received  from  it  over  and  above  the  expenses  connected  therewith 
the  sum  of  $125,881,  $70,000  of  which  ($50,000  by  resolution  of  the 
county  commissioners,  March  31,  1857,)  was  donated  to  the  Xormal 
University  and  secured  its  location  at  Normal.  The  balance,  $57. 710. 80. 
was  distributed  to  the  several  townships  of  the  county  according  io  tlie 
geographical  surveys  as  a  part  of  their  loanable  funds. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  disposition  of  the  McLean  county 
"swamp  lands"  with  the  act  of  congress  donating  the  lanas  to  the  state 
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which  provided  that  "the  proceeds  of  sucli  lands,,  whether  from  sales  or 
direct  appropriation  in  kind,  shall  be  applied  exclusively  as  far  as  neces- 
sary to  the  reclaiming  said  lands  by  means  of  levees  or  drains"  or  the  act 
of  the  legislature  granting  them  to  the  counties  for  the  "purpose  of  con 
structing  the  necessary  levees  and  drains  to  reclaim  the  same."  But  no 
one  seriously  questioned  the  propriety  of  this  disposition  and  no  ont 
seriously  questioned  its  legality  except  the  board  of  education  which  made 
the  location  at  Normal  upon  condition  that  the  full  amovmt  of  the  Mc- 
Lean county  subscription  of  $70,000  should  be  legally  guaranteed  within 
sixty  days,  in  default  of  which  the  location  was  to  be  made  at  Peoria  : 
this  guarantee  was  furnished  and  the  location  was  secured. 

These  swamp  lands  under  the  improved  system  of  drainage  and  tiling 
adopted  in  recent  years  have  become  the  luost  valuable  farm  lands  in 
the  county. 

6.     University  of  Illinois  Fund. 

July  2.  1862,  the  United  States  gave  to  the  several  states  public  lands 
to  provide  "colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  and  the  mechanic  arts," 
under  which  act  Illinois  received  480^000  acres.,  which  went  to  the  Indus- 
trial University,  now  University  of  Illinois,  at  Champaign.  As  to  this 
fund,  I  quote  from  a  letter  from  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  registrar  of  the  univer- 
sity, dated  August  4,  1900. 

FREE     SCHOOLS 1825. 

"The  act  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  January  1,  1825,  provided  for  a 
common  school  system  in  each  county  of  the  state  open  and  free  to  every 
class  of  white  citizens  between  five  and  twelve  years  of  age  with  authority 
to  the  legal  voters  of  the  respective  school  districts  to  levj'  a  tax  j^ayable 
"either  in  cash  or  good  merchantable  produce  at  cash  jjrices,"  not  exceed- 
ing one-half  per  cent  per  annum  nor  amounting  to  more  than  $10  per  an- 
num to  any  one  person.  But  this  statul^  was  thirty  years  ahead  of  time 
and  the  essential  parts  of  it  were  repealed  in  1829. 

"By  act  of  1862  congress  gave  us  landscript  for  30,000  acres  of  land 
for  each  member  of  congress.  Our  delegation  in  congress  at  that  time 
numbered  sixteen,  so  the  state  received  script  for  480,000  acres.  All  of 
this  script,  except  that  for  25,000  acres,  were  sold  for  about  $319,000. 
The  lands  located  with  the  other  25,000  acres  of  script  have  been  sold  in 
part,  and  the  endowment  funds  from  this  source  stands  now  at  just  a  little 
more  than  $500,000.  We  have  some  outstanding  land  contracts,  and  also 
have  some  8,000  acres  of  imsold  land.  The  fund  will,  probably,  ultimately 
exceed  a  little  $600,000." 

LAWS    FOR  THE  SALE  OF   THE    SIXTEENTH    SECTION. 

1.     Act  of  January  22,  1829. 

This  act  provided  for  the  appointment  in  each  county  by  the  county 
<?ommissioners  of  a  commissioner  or  agent  wlio  was  required  on  a  petition 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  freeholders  and  householders  of  tiie  township  to 
make  public  sale  of   the   sixteenth   section  for  cash  to   the  highest  bidder 
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and  also  provided  for  the  aiipointinent  of  school  trustees  in  each  town- 
ship whose  duty  it  was  upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  to  divide  the  school 
section  into  lots  for  sale  of  not  over  eighty  acres  and  to  appraise  them  at 
their  value,  but  at  not  less  than  $1.25  per  acre,  and  that  the  section  should 
not  be  sold  in  larger  lots  than  those  into  which  the  trustees  had  divided 
it  and  for  not  less  than  the  appraisement. 

2.  Act  of  February  15,  1831. 

This  act  reduced  the  number  of  petitioners  required  from  nine-tenths 
to  three-fourths  of  the  legal  votfers  in  the  township  and  also  provided 
that  the  school  section  should  not  be  sold  in  any  township  unless  the  town- 
ship had  at  least  fifty  white  inhabitants. 

3.  Act  of  May  1,   1833. 

This  act  provided  the  sixteenth  section  might  be  sold  without  ap- 
praisement by  the  school  trustees. 

4.  Act  of  June  1,  1833. 

This  act  provided  that  where  the  petition  asked  for  it  the  sale  should 
be  on  a  credit  of  one,  two  and  three  years  on  the  purchaser  giving  his  note 
for  the  purchase  money  bearing  twelve  per  cent  interest  with  good  per- 
sonal security  and  a  moi'tgage  on  the  premises  purchased.  For  instance, 
the  first  school  section  sold  in  this  county  was  that  in  Danvers  township. 
It  was  all  loaned  to  the  purchasers,  not  even  the  costs  of  the  sale  being 
paid  out  of  the  purchase  money  but  out  of  the  subsequently  accruing  in- 
terest on  the  purchase  money. 

5.  Act  of  Jrily  I,  1841.  ,  • 

This  act  re-enacted  substantiallj'  the  provision  of  the  law  of  1829  as 
to  appraisement  and  it  also  provided  on  a  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the 
white  male  inhabitants  of  the  township  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  for  a 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash  with  the  privilege  to  each  purchaser 
to  borrow  the  amount  of  his  bid  for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than 
five  years  on  giving  security  as  in  other  loans  of  school  funds  which  was 
at  that  time  twelve  per  cent  interest  payable  half  yearly  in  advance  and 
for  all  sums  not  exceeding  $100  loaned  for  one  year  two  responsible 
securities,  and  for  all  sums  over  $100  or  for  more  than  one  year  a  mort- 
gage on  real  estate  unencumbered  of  double  the  value  loaned. 

6.  Act  of  Congress  February  15,  1842. 

The  original  donation  of  the  sixteenth  section  did  not  expressly  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section  and  some  doubt  having  arisen  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  sales  of  the  school  lands,  on  petition  of  the  state 
this  act  confirmed  the  previous  sales  and  authorized  future  sales. 

7.  Eevised  Statutes  of   1845. 

The  revised  statutes  of  1845  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  of 
school  funds  from  twelve  to  eight  per  cent  and  provided  that  the  school 
commissioner  who  had  been  heretofore  appointed  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners should  be  elected  and  should  be  ex-offlcio  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  in  his  county  and  should  as  often  as  practicable  visit  all  the 
townships  in  his  county  and  inquire  into  the  condition  and  manner  of 
conducting  of  schools  in  the  same  and  also  examine  any  person  proposing 
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to  teach  a  common  school  in  any  township  in  his  county  touching  his  or 
her  qualifications  .properly  to  teach  orthography,  reading  in  English,  pen- 
manship, English  grammar,  modern  geography  and  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  give  certificates  to  those  qualified.  They  were  also  directed 
to  turn  over  to  the  school  trustees  the  school  funds  in  their  hands. 

8.     Act  of  February  15,  1855. 

This  act  established  the  present  public  school  sj'stem  in  this  state 
and  did  not  change  in  any  material  manner  the  sale  of  the  school  lands, 
requiring  a  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  township, 
appraisement,  sale  on  credit  for  not  less  than  the  appraisement. 

Sales  of  the  school  lands,  16th  section,  of  McLean  county,  in 
the  order  of  their  sales : 


Danvers 

Bloomington.   . 
Funk's  Grove.. 

Randolpii 

Old  Town 

White  Oak 

Empire 

Lexington 

Money  Creek. . . 

Dale 

Hudson 

Dry  Grove 

Towanda 

Cheney's  Grove 

Downs 

Dawson 

Allin 

Normal 

Martin 

Mt.  Hope   

Lawn  dale 

Arrowsmith 

Gridley     

Blue  Mound 

Belleflower 

Y   tes.  N  V% 

Yates,  E  1/2  S  E. 

Chenoa 

Anchor 

West 


T'SHP. 

RANGE 

ACRES 

DATE   OF  SALE 

OF  SALE 

ACRE 

24 

1   W 

640 

27  .Sept.,  1833 

%    834  80 

$  1  30 

23 

2  E 

640 

13  March,  1834 

4,603  27 

7  19 

22 

1  E 

640 

20  June,  1834-36 

1,432  20 

2  23 

21 

I  E 

640 

24  Oct.,  1834 

1,150  35 

1  79 

22 

2  E 

64IJ 

24  Sept.,  J 834-36 

800  00 

1  25 

S3 

3  E 

640 

12  Nov.,  1836 

1,2C9  30 

1  88 

25 

1  E 

640 

28  Nov.,  1836-38 

1,624  80 

2  53 

23 

4  E 

640 

22  April,  1837 

4,187  50 

6  54 

25 

4  E 

640 

28  June,  1837-39 

1,437  50 

3  24 

25 

3  E 

640 

3  Oct.,  1846-48-49-50 

1,080  00 

1  68 

23 

1  E 

640 

26  May,  1848-49-50 

830  (10 

1  29 

25 

2  E 

640 

24  .lune,  1848-49-;,0 

1.540  00 

8  42 

24 

1  E 

640 

30  Sept.,  1848-49 

840  00 

1  31 

24 

3  E 

645.3 

29  Sept  ,  1849-50 

852  22 

1  32 

23 

6  E 

643.31 

9  March,  185U-51 

798  00 

1  22 

22 

3  E 

645.78 

18  May,  1850 

975  71 

1  51 

23 

4  E 

630.55 

I  July,  1851 

1,891  65 

3  00 

23 

1  W 

637.8 

3  xNfov.,  1851 

1,H67  26 

2  14 

24 

2  E 

631.13 

6  Nov.,  1852-53 

5,992  66 

9  64 

24 

5  E 

641.54 

14  July,  1853 

1.291  06 

2  01 

22 

1  W 

646.54 

11  Aug.,  1853 

2,414  52 

3  73 

25 

5  E 

643.28 

29  Sept.,  1853 

1,641   34 

2  55 

23 

5  E 

643.13 

10  April.  1854-55-56 

2.987  38 

4  64 

26 

3  E 

641.87 

8  Feb.,  1855 

3,283  86 

5  10 

24 

4  E. 

641.39 

12  July,  1855 

4,753    3 

7  41 

22 

6  E 

640 

26  July,  1857 

4,320  00 

6  75 

26 

5  E 

323.37 

7  June,  186) 

2,213  27 

6  82 

26 

5  E 

80.98 

38  Feb.,  1876 

2,024  50 

25  00 

26 

4  E 

637.18 

7  Sept  .  1864 

5.930  19 

9  38 

24 

6  E 

638.24 

5  Oct  ,  1870 

12,620  38 

19  77 

22 

0 

1  March.     1876,    of- 
fered for  sale  and 
no  bidders 

Average  appraisement,  $29.93. 


]\Iost  of  these  lands  were  sold  in  forty  and  eighty  acre  lots, 
the  Bloomington  section  was  sold  in  ten  acre  lots.  In  most  in- 
stances, except  in  the  later  sales,  the  lands  were  purchased  by  the 
neighboring  farmers  and  not  by  speculators.  The  laws  under 
which  these  lands  were  sold  seemed  contrived  to  get  rid  of  th-- 
school  lands  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.     The  United  States 
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sold  its  lands  at  $1.25  an  acre  cash,  but  by  the  law  of  1831  lands 
conld  be  sold  without  appraisement  and  by  the  law  of  1832  on 
credit.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  these 
lands  were  sold  at  all,  but  Professor  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  the  able 
historian  of  our  public  schools  of  Illinois,  says  that  so  great  was 
the  poverty  of  the  stiite  at  that  time,  the  rates  of  interest  on 
school  funds  (12  per  cent)  was  so  high  and  so  urgent  was  the 
need  of  pubic  aid  that  the  disposal  of  them,  even  at  the  low  prices, 
was  wise  and  judicious.  In  1850  the  secretary  of  state,  ex-offieio 
superintendent  of  schools  in  his  report  estimates  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
of  the  state  was  derived  from  the  income  of  this  IGtli 
section  township  fund.  The  preservation  of  the  sixteen  section 
in  West  township  was  due  to  the  Hon.  Henry  West,  for 
whom  the  township  was  named.  The  sale  was  petitioned  for  by 
nearlv  the  entire  voting  population  of  the  township,  but  Mr.  West 
who  had  great  confidence  in  the  prospective  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  land  prevented  the  sale  by  securing  a  high  valuation  on  it,, 
averaging  $29.93  and  just  before  the  sale  securing  the  lease  land 
for  five  years  in  consideration  of  certain  improvements  to  be 
made  on  it.  The  2-10  acres  remaining  unsold  in  Yates  township 
was  probably  not  sold  at  the  time  offered  on  account  of  its  high 
appraisement. 

In  many  townships  the  whole  section  was  not  sold  on  the  first 
sale  but  part  at  subsequent  dates.  In  the  above  table  in  such 
eases  T  have  only  given  the  years  of  these  sales  subsequent  to  the 
first  sale. 

The  county  superintendent's  office  contains  a  record  of  all 
these  sales,  except  16,  22,  4  E.,  Empire  township,  of  which  it  has 
no  record  of  the  petition  division  into  lots  or  sale;  for  the  sales  in 
this  section  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  J.  J.  Pitts. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Pillsbury  in  his  address  before  the  State  Historical  Society, 
1891,  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  United  States  land  grant  on  the  cause 
of  education  and  the  fact  that  the  State  Normal  for  several  years  was  almost 
entirely  supported  from  the  income  of  the  seminar}^  fund,  said :  "Thus  we 
see  that  the  existence  of  those  funds  constantly  stimulated  effort  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  instruction  for  teachers  and  I  think  it  is  not  to» 
much  to  say  that  there  is  no  probability  that  we  should  have  secured  our 
first  normal  school  until  long  after  the  Civil  War  had  it  not  been  for  the 
large  grant  for  a  seminary  fund. 
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Amount  of  sales  of  16th  section,  swamp  land  fund  and  total 
loanable  funds  each  township  in  McLean  county : 


TOWNSHIP 


Mt.  Hope 

AUin. 

Danvers 

Funk's  Grove 

Dale 

Dry  Grove 

White  Oak 

Randolph 

Bloomington 

Normal 

Hudson 

Downs 

Old  Town 

Towanda 

Money  Creek 

Gridley 

Empire 

Dawson 

Blue  Mound 

Lexington 

Chenoa 

West 

Arrowsmith 

Martin     

Lawndale 

Yates— unsold,  840  acres. 

Belleflower 

Cheney's -Grove  

Anchor 

Cropsey 


SECTION 

SWAMP 

TOTAL   LOAN- 

SIXTEEN 

LAND 

ABLE    FUND 

$  2,414  52 

$  2,393  83 

$  4,895  00 

1,367  26 

1.732  38 

4,312  54 

834  80 

2,144  22 

4,620  50 

1,433  20 

2,393  83 

e,334  00 

830  00 

1,733  38 

3,120  75 

840  00 

1,795  38 

3,217  32 

1,616  85 

866  19 

800  00 

2,393  83 

3,115  00 

4,603  27 

1,732  38 

5,050  00 

5,992  66 

1,732  38 

7.283  55 

1,540  00 

1,795  38 

5,305  28 

975  71 

2,393  83 

3,.591  00 

1,209  30 

1,732  38 

3,426  37 

852  22 

1,795  38 

3,079  50 

1,080  00 

1,795  38 

3,686  16 

3,283  86 

2,693  07 

7,025  25 

4,187  50 

2,393  83 

7,680  30 

1,891  65 

1,795  38 

5,060  00 

4,753  13 

1,795  38 

13,606  17 

1,437  50 

1,732  38 

2,700  00 

5,930  19 

1,732  38 

14,405  71 

unsold 

2,393  83 

43,480  13 

2,987  38 

1,795  38 

6, 450  00 

1,291  06 

1,795  38 

6,023  14 

1,641  34 

1,795  38 

6,395  50 

4,237  77 

1,795  38 

33,370  00 

4,320  00 

2,399  83 

11,105  00 

852  62 

1,732  38 

2,100  00 

12,620  38 

15,.583  60 

2,661  57 

RECAPITULATION. 

School  fund  proper  per  cent  sales  of  jjublic  lands \ 

Surplus  revenue 

College  fund 

Seminary  fond 

County  fund,  Act  Legislature  Feb.  7,  1835 

Sales  of  16  section   |5,915,260  28 

Value  of  land  unsold 9.564,197  24 

Industrial  University  (now  University  of  Illinois)  fund  as  per 
report  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  1898 


633,362  96 
335,592  82 
156,613  32 
59.838  72 
160,572  61 


15,479,457  42 


606.523  85 


The  onl_y  source  of  the  loanable  funds  in  this  county  are  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  the  16th  section,  the  swamp  lands  and  dona- 
tions to  the  fund.  In  most  townships  this  fund  aggregates  more 
than  these  two  funds.  I  know  of  no  cause  for  this,  except  the 
interest  in  the  early  days  of  the  county  has  not  all  been  expended 
for  school  purposes,  but  has  in  part  been  added  to  the  principal. 

In  Cheney's  Grove  township  these  two  funds  aggregate  $2,585, 
while  the  loanable  funds  only  amount  to  $2100.00.  Whether  there  is 
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due  to  the  defalcation  of  some  treasurer  or  the  loss  of  some  loan, 
I  am  not  advised.  In  May,  1894,  N'ormal  township  lost  by  the 
failure  of  W.  H.  Schureman,  its  treasurer,  several  thousand  dollars, 
but  from  the  state  of  the  funds  in  the  several  townships  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  school  funds  of  this  county  have  been  administered 
with  great  skill  and  integrity. 

DAVID  OGLE   FUND. 

I  know  of  only  two  donations  to  the  public  school  funds  in 
this  eount}^,  those  by  David  Ogle  to  the  townships  of  Yates  and 
Chenoa.  David  Ogle,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  came  to  this  country 
at  an  early  day.  By  thrift,  economy  and  energy  he  became  wealthy. 
Having  no  wife  or  children,  he  determined  to  return  to  the  com- 
munity where  he  had  earned  his  wealth  a  part  of  it,  and  accordingly 
in  1872  he  made  donations  to  the  school  funds  of  these  town- 
ships, and  May  20,  1882,  he  executed  a  deed  of  trust  of  his  dona- 
tion which  was  recorded  in  deed  record  of  this  county,  book  87,  p. 
232,  wherein  it  is  witnessed  he  conveyed  to  the  school  trustees  of 
Chenoa  township  notes  and  money  amounting  to  $5,800,  to  be 
loaned  as  the  other  school  funds  of  the  township,  the  interest,  after 
paying  to  said  Ogle  during  his  lifetime  $26,  semi-annually,  to  be 
used  in  payment  of  the  teachers  of  the  common  district  schools  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
days  attendance  of  scholars  in  the  several  districts,  no  high  school 
to  have  any  interest  in  said  fund.  By  a  similar  instrument  he  con- 
veyed to  Yates  township  $2,000  subject  to  semi-annual  payments  to 
himself  of  $13  during  his  life.  Deed  record  87,  p.  231.  These 
trust  funds  at  his  death  amounted  to  something  over  the  sums 
named  in  the  deeds,  he  not  having  called  for  the  semi-annual  pay- 
ments to  himself,  which  was  added  to  the  principal. 

The  state  pays  six  per  cent  interest  on  the  school  funds  it  has 
received.  This  is  collected  as  the  other  state  taxes  and  is  paid  to 
the  county  superintendents  of  the  several  counties  pro  rata  accord- 
ing to  population,  and  is  by  the  superintendent  distributed  to  the 
several  townships  according  to  the  population  under  21  years  of 
age.  The  balance  of  the  money  needed  to  run  the  schools  is 
certified  by  the  school  directors  to  the  county  clerk  and  by  him 
extended  on  the  tax  books  and  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  town- 
ship treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  the  several  districts. 
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History  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Bloomington. 

(Part  I.    From  1825  to  1892.) 


BY  SARAH   RAYMOND   FITZWILLIAM. 

In  ]825,  when  there  were  only  eleven  families  in  Blooming 
Grove,  a  school  was  started  by  John  W.  Dawson  in  his  own  home, 
taught  for  two  terras  by  Miss  Delilah  Mullen — the  first  teacher  in 
McLean  county.  This  private  school  was  followed  by  a  larger  one. 
taught  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hodge  in  a  school  house  built  by  subscription 
in  the  Orendorff  neighborhood  and  for  many  years  the  greater 
part, — in  most  cases  the  whole — of  the  teachers'  wages  in  Illinois 
was  paid  by  subscription.  We  tell  the  story  of  the  subscription 
paper  as  given  by  Mrs.  J.  jST.  Ward  in  a  paper  read  in  June,  1882, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  public  schools  under  a  special  charter.  She  says :  "It 
was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  a  person  that  expected  to  engage 
in  such  an  enterprise  to  draw  up  a  paper,  and  go  about  from  house 
to  house,  extolling  his  own  merits  to  the  patrons  and  paying  various 
obsequious  attention  to  the  children,  in  order  to  secure  the  good  will 
of  the  one  and  the  patronage  of  the  other.  There  was  only  one 
sense  in  which  the  schools  of  those  days  could  be  called  public,  or 
adherent  to  any  school  system'.  Any  school  taught  for  a  pre- 
scribed time  each  year  by  a  qualified  teacher  who  kept  a  schedule 
of  attendance,  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  fund." 

The  school  commissioners  constituted  the  committee  for  the 
examination  of  the  teachers  and  signed  the  "certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion." 

Mr.  Hodge  taught  at  Orendorff  Grove  several  winters,  and 
there  were  also,  at  different  times,  other  teachers  at  the  same  place. 

He  opened  a  school  in  Bloomington  village  in  1831, — the  year 
in  which  the  first  town  lots  were  sold — taught  two  weeks  and  his 
term  was  finished  l3y  Amasa  C.  Washburn.  Mr.  Washburn's  school 
was  kept  up  until  1834  in  a  building  near  corner  of  Main  and  Olive 
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streets.  He  conducted  for  a  while  what  was  known  as  a  '"'loud 
school" — a  school  in  which  each  jDiipil  studied  aloud.  This  system 
may  have  had  its  advantages,,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  system  a  success. 

Mr.  "Washburr  was  a  true  Christian  gentleman,  and  his  influence 
Avas  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  small  amount  of  public  money  available  would  neither 
build  commodious  and  convenient  school  houses  nor  furnish  re- 
munerative pay  to  those  who  taught.  This  fact  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  aearlemies,  seminaries,  and  select  schools  by  private 
parties,  and  such  a  thing  as  equality  of  educational  advantages 
among  the  rich  and  poor  was  unknown.  Many  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  that  period,  too,  were  from  the  South,  and  in  that  day  were 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  schools,  honestly  be- 
lieving them  to  be  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare. 

In  1834,  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Washburn  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  Eev.  Lemuel  Foster,  erected  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Olive  streets  a  building  known  as  the  Seminary.  Mr.  Foster's  school 
was  conducted  as  a  Presbyterian  academy  for  several  years  and  the 
building  was  also  used  for  church  purposes,  being  the  first  really 
commodious  church  in  the  city.  The  school  under  Mr.  Foster's  ad- 
ministration became  the  leading  institution  and  was  sometimes  called 
*'high  school,"'  of tener  the  "seminary."  Rev.  George  W.  Minier  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Foster  for  a  short  time.  Dr.  Finley,  of  Jacksonville,  a 
Methodist,  afterwards  purchased  the  building  and  conducted  a  female 
academy  for  some  time.  As  it  did  not  prove  profitable,  several  public- 
spirited  citizens,  believing  that  Bloomington  needed  a  literary  in- 
stitution of  a  high  grade,  formed  a  stock  company  and  purchased 
the  property.  The  stockholders  concluded  to  donate  the  stock  to 
some  one  who  would  take  the  property  ofi:  their  hands  and  maintain 
the  school.  Under  this  arrangement  Professor  Daniel  Wilkins  became 
the  owner,  and  conducted  a  school  until  the  AVesleyan  University 
was  established  and  overshadowed  its  less  pretentious  predecessor. 
Young  ladies  from  various  towns  and  cities  in  the  state  attended 
this  institution  which  was  maintained  until  1857.  The  late  Peter 
Folsom  also  taught  a  school  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Hays 
House,  314  South  Main  street. 

Miss  Parsons  about  this  same  period  conducted  a  school  for 
the  training  of  young  ladies.     Mrs.  J.  Js^.  Ward,  nee  Miss  Martha 
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Tompkins,  opened  a  school  in  the  summer  of  1842  in  a  building 
which  stood  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Washington  and  Center 
streets.  This  building  was  erected  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
io\Y\\  by  Benjamin  F.  Haines,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Bloom- 
ington,  and  maternal  grandfather  of  Ex-^Mayors  Bunn  and  Thomas, 
of  the  city.  It  comprised  both  a  store  and  a  dwelling, — the  store, 
our  school-room.  The  number  of  her  pupils  was  limited  to  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  her  patrons.  Mrs. 
Ward  gives  the  following  interesting  description  of  her  sehool-roorn, 
methods  of  instruction,  professional  associations,  etc.,  which  we 
tal«  the  liberty  of  incorporating  into  our  historical  sketch. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  of  our  public  schools  of  to-day  would  find  a 
marked  contrast  in  the  appliances  for  use  and  comfort  in  the  well  warmed, 
well-ventilated,  cheerful  rooms  they  now  occupy,  to  the  school-room  of  the 
early  forties.  We  will  describe  our  own  room,  which  was  perhaps  better 
than  most  of  its  time.  School-room  furnishings  were  unknown  as  a  market- 
able commodity,  and  we  were  fortunate  to  procure  some  that  had  been  used 
by  a  predecessor.  First,  ranged  around  the  room  in  close  proximity  to  the 
wall  was  a  long  continuous  desk;  in  front  of  this  were  long,  rude  benches, 
the  most  of  them  made  of  split  logs  with  legs  driven  into  the  rounding  side. 
These  were  for  the  older  pupils.  When  in  position  they  sat  facing  the 
teacher,  with  the  sharp  edge  of  the  desk  at  their  backs.  When  they  wished 
to  write  or  use  maps  they  changed  their  position  by  a  movement  more 
characterized  by  dexterity  than  grace;  they  whirled  their  feet  over  the 
bench  and  sat  with  their  back  to  the  teacher.  In  front  of  these  sat  the 
smaller  children  on  lower  benches.  We  had  a  blackboard,  too,  which  was 
quite  an  innovation.  It  was  a  formidable  revolving  machine  about  as  com- 
plicated as  a  windmill  and  like  Van  Buren's  cloak,  good  on  both  sides;  this, 
with  a  pine  table  and  a  small  box-stove,  constituted  our  furniture.  The 
center  of  the  room  was  an  open  drill  ground,  where  classes  were  marsh-nlled 
for  recitation  or  discipline;  where  the  teacher  promenaded  ad  lihilum  in 
full-fledged  dignity,  flourishing  switch  or  ruler  at  will,  a  terror  to  evil-doers 
and  a  benediction  to  the  good.  There  the  spelling  class  stood  with  folded 
hands  and  arms,  with  their  toes  on  the  mark  and  passed  up  or  down  the 
line,  as  they  in  turn  were  victor  or  vanquished  in  the  spelling  match,  the 
one  leaving  off  at  the  head  of  the  class  being  entitled  to  wear  home  the 
silver  medal,  tied  with  a  bright  ribbon,  and  return  to  the  foot  of  the  class  in 
the  morning.  There  during  the  writing  hour  the  teacher  passed  from  pupil 
to  pupil  inspecting  their  work,  writing  copy,  or  making  and  mending  quill 
pens,  which  was  an  indispensable  qualification  of  every  teacher,  and  de- 
serves to  be  classed  among  the  fine  arts.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
where  all  the  quills  came  from.  We  will  tell  you  where  ours  were  obtained. 
One  of  our  prominent  merchants  in  making  a  memorandum  of  supplies  for 
a  promiscuous  store,  to  be  purchased  in  St.  Louis,  put  down  among  sundries, 
"One  M.  goose  quills."    The  purchaser  not  being  familiar  with  the  memo- 
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randum,  and  not  remembering  that  in  Roman  numerals  M  stood  for  one 
thousand,  read,  "one  million  goose  quills."  The  seller  of  quills  remon- 
strated—one million  was  an  unprecedented  number — but  the  purchaser  was 
inexorable;  it  was  no  mistake;  he  knew  what  he  wanted;  so  the  market  was 
bought  up  and  a  corner  made  on  quills,  and  we  had  an  unfailing  supply. 

Mrs.  Ward  found  a  generous  competitor  in  Dr.  William  C. 
Hobbs,  who  was  a  teacher  of  distinction  for  many  years,  his  school 
being  composed  mostly  of  larger  boys,  and  Mrs .  Ward's  of  the  girls 
and  smaller  boys. 

The  bold,  rou^nd  clerical  handwriting  so  often  seen  in  the  sur- 
viving documents  of  "ye  olden  time''  preserves  the  knowledge  of  the 
high  degree  of  excellence  attained  in  that  department  of  education, 
the  clearly  defined  letters  putting  to  shame  the  scrawling  and  ob- 
scure chirography  of  the  present  day. 

Ciphering  Avas  a  marvel  in  its  way.  Often  a  single  arithraetio 
sufficed  for  the  entire  school,  and  that  one  copy  was  held  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  master  alone,  the  profane  hands  of  the  pupils  not 
being  allowed  to  touch  it. 

When  the  sum  was  set  and  given  out,  the  pupils  "worked  it  oui:'' 
the  best  they  could  and  then  presented  it  at  the  desk  for  approval. 
Practical  examples  were  often  improvised.  For  instance.  What  is 
the  price  of  fifty-six  pounds  of  beef  at  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound, 
one-third  of  it  being  fat  and  the  remainder  lean;  and  woe  betide 
the  luckless  wight  who  blundered  in  the  last  clause. 

Tbe  "double  rule  of  three"  was  the  grand  arena  of  the  arith- 
metical athletes  of  the  period  and  the  sohttion  of  "knotty  questions"' 
found  in  its  intricacies  was  among  the  evening  amusements  of  those 
early  days.  Geography  if  taught  was  largely  taught  by  the  singing 
method. 

Rev.  E.  S.  McCaughey,  a  brother-in-law  of  ex-A^ice  President 
Stevenson,  came  to  Bloomington  in  1853  and  opened  a  private 
school  in  a  little  school  hoiise  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Monroe  and 
Oak  streets.  He  occupied  it  thi'ough  the  summer  months,  and 
when  Major's  College  was  completed  he  transferred  his  school  to 
that  building.  His  niece,  Mrs.  Gildersleeve,  of  Hudson,  assisted 
him.  This  school  was  patronized  by  many  of  the  best  families  in 
town — Mclntires,  Styles,  Roe,  McCart,  Judge  liolmes,  Drs.  War- 
inner  and  Dunn.  The  institution  flourished  with  the  faculty 
named  and  the  late  Mrs.  John  F.  Humphreys  as  director  of  music. 
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The  other  private  institution  at  this  time  being  the  Wesleyan, 
in  its  infancy,  and  Wilkins'  Seminary. 

Rev.  Eobert  Conover's  Bloomington  Female  Seminary,  a  Pres- 
byterian institution,  was  located  on  East  Grove  street  in  1856,  and 
continued  a  very  useful  and  active  institution  until  1872.  Among 
its  pupils  were  some  of  the  young  ladies  from  the  most  aristocratic 
families. 

In  1856,  William  T.  Major  built  what  was  afterward  kno-«ni 
as  Major's  College,  at  the  north  end  of  West  street  and  just  soutli 
of  Major's  Grove.  This  was  a  female  institution  of  the  Christian 
•lenomination.  Among  the  successors  to  Rev.  Mr.  McCaughey  was 
Professor  Gilbert  Thayer,  who  maintained  for  several  years  a  very 
fashionable  young  ladies'  school.  About  1878  this  building  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

In  the  fifties,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  an  awakening,  and 
on  February  22,  1857,  the  first  charter  to  establish  and  regulate  a 
system  of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Bloomington  was  granted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state. 

This  charter  called  for  a  triennial  election  in  the  city,  by 
qualified  voters,  of  a  board  of  education  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers. The  charter  provided  for  such  an  election  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Monday  in  April,  A.  D.  1857. 

As  a  result  of  such  election,  the  following  named  gentlemen 
were  declared  by  the  city  council  to  constitute  the  first  board  of 
education  of  the  city:  C.  P.  Merriman,  R.  0.  Warinner,  0.  T. 
Reeves,  E.  R.  Roe,  Eliel  Barber,  Samuel  Gallagher,  Henry  Rich- 
ardson. In  the  meeting  for  organization,  which  was  held  at  the 
office  of  0.  T.  Reeves  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1857,  the  following 
officers  were  chosen :  President,  C.  P.  Merriman,  secretary,  R.  0. 
Warinner;  treasurer,  0.  T.  Reeves. 

The  five  separate  school  districts  which  lay  within  the  city 
limits  now  placed  their  debits  and  credits  at  the  disposal  of  the 
board.*  A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury  of  these  dis- 
tricts may  be  of  interest.  District  ISTo.  1 — Indebtedness,  $375  ;  cash 
on  hand,  $1,000.  District  No.  3— Indebtedness,  $32.34;  cash  on 
hand,  $80.00;  balance,  $47.16.     District  No.  4— Amount  of  build- 


*For  an  account  of  the  organization  of  these  five  school  districts  see 
sketch  of  H.  L.  S.  Haskell  in  this  volume. 
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ing  fund  on  hand,  $2,065.  District  No.  5— Indebtedness,  $50. 
Total  amount  received  April,  1857,  $3112.16.  No  records  of  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  several  districts  at  this  time 
can  be  found,  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  on  April  11,  1857,  five 
teachers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  in  the  several 
wards,  so  that  we  cannot  estimate  the  attendance  as  being  much  if 
any  more  than  300.  The  need  of  new  school  buildings  was  from 
the  first  a  matter  of  consideration  by  the  board,  and  at  their  meet- 
ing held  April  11,  1857,  it  was  voted  "to  build  four  new  school 
houses  in  different  parts  of  the  city  for  the  accommodation  of 
schools  so  soon  as  funds  sufficient  could  be  raised." 

The  first  estimate  of  the  board  to  the  city  council  called  for 
$10,000  in  addition  to  the  general  school  fund,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  the  schools  of  the  city.  As  a  result  of  the 
reqiiest  for  this  estimate  the  following  communication  was  sent  to 
the  board  by  the  council :  "Whereas,  The  board  of  education  having 
made  a  report  to  this  council  demanding  a  levy  of  a  five  mill  tax 
for  school  purposes,  and  it  being  the  opinion  of  this  council  that 
said  levy  would  be  a  very  burdensome  and  very  oppressive  tax 
upon  the  people  at  the  present  time,  therefore.  Resolved,  That  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  respectfully  decline  an  order  for  said  levy.'' 

As  a  result  of  this  action  the  board  employed  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  from  the  circuit  court  a 
writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  council  to  levy  a  tax  as  required 
of  them  by  section  eight  of  the  school  charter  law. 

The  whole  matter  seems  to  have  been  amicably  adjusted,  how- 
ever, by  the  board  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  council  requesting 
them  to  reconsider  their  action. 

The  first  high  school  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1857  and 
was  conducted  in  a  room  on  the  second  floor  of  a  frame  building 
known  as  Wilkins"  Seminary,  located  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Olive  streets.  It  was  under  tJie  direction  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Johnson. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  it  was  removed  into  the  base- 
ment of  the  Christian  church,  northwest  corner  of  West  and  Jeffer- 
son streets.  Before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  the  first  substantial 
public  school  building  in  Bloomington  was  completed  in  what  was 
then  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  the  corner  of  Taylor 
and  Evans  streets.  It  was  located  in  the  fourth  ward  and  con- 
sisted of  only  the  north  section  of  the  present  building,  and  con- 
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tained  the  following  rooms :  A  primary  and  intermediate  school 
in  the  basement  rooms,  two  grammar  schools  on  the  first  floor,  and 
the  high  school  on  the  upper  floor  with  recitation  room  at  its 
sonth  end. 

At  this  time  the  other  school  buildings  of  the  city  were  a  little 
one-story  building  on  East  Jefl'erson  street  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
in  which  Miss  Mary  Lichtenthaler,  now  of  California,  acted  as 
principal,  and  Miss  Kate  I.  Young,  now  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  was 
assistant. 

Two  rooms  were  fitted  up  in  the  basement  of  the  Christian, 
church  and  Miss  Walton  and  Miss  Wilder  taught.  On  the  ground 
of  the  old  high  school  building  on  West  Monroe  street  was  a  liftle 
frame  building  of  two  rooms,  occupied  by  Miss  Martha  Fay  and 
Miss  Fannie  Drake.  On  West  street  between  Grove  and  Olive 
there  was  a  little  frame  building  of  one  room,  used  in  the  earl}^ 
seventies  for  the  colored  school.  On  South  Madison  street.  I  think 
in  the  same  block  with  Eev.  James  Shaw  or  near  it,  stood  another 
small  frame  building  of  two  rooms,  where  Miss  Lizzie  Price,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  H.  E.  Price,  was  principal,  and  Miss  Billings  was  her  as- 
sistant. This  building  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  peculiar  color 
of  the  paint,  was  called  the  "Yaller  Cat."  This  was  eventually  moved 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  Evergreen  Cemetery  and  was  used  for  school 
purposes  a  few  years  and  then  torn  down.  At  the  corner  of  West 
and  Walnut  street  stood  two  buildings,  one  containing  one  room 
and  the  oth(?r  two  rooms,  which  were  used  for  school  purposes  until 
1871,  when  they  were  moved  to  the  present  site  of  the  Sheridan 
school  and  used  until  destroyed  by  fire  in  1879.  This  building  en- 
joyed the  soubriquet  of  the  "Old  Barn"  and  was  fittingly  named. 

The  first  school  for  the  education  of  the  colored  children  of 
Bloomington  was  organized  in  1860  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Howard,  a  returned  missionary  from  Burmah.  She  received 
$25  a  month  for  compensation.   This  school  was  sustained  until  1874. 

In  1859  the  country  was  new.  Normal  had  only  twenty  houses 
and  Bloomington  was  a  straggling  prairie  town  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  people  were  poor;  crops  had  failed  for 
a  year  or  two  and  the  great  financial  crash  of  1857  had  ruined  its 
thousands  and  money  had  not  been  available  for  fine  buildings. 

"During  the  time  Mr.  Hull  was  principal  of  the  high  school, 
he  graduated  the  first  class  in  1864,  consisting  of  two  members. 
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Lucretia  Billings  and  Sarah  Walker  Flagg.  The  records  show  that 
the  commencement  exercises  were  held  in  Phoenix  Hall,  and  in 
connection  with  the  same  a  public  address  was  given  by  Eev.  Mr. 
Andrus,  then  a  member  of  the  school  board.  N'o  class  was  grad- 
uated from  that  time  until  1871,  when  five  received  diplomas  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal,  Dr.  B.  P.  Marsh. 

The  class  consisted  of  the  following  persons :  Mabel  Hether- 
ington,  Kate  Morrison ,  Hamilton  Spencer,  John  Williams,  Mark 
Williams.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Classes  from  the  high  school  have  regularly  graduated  each  year 
since  1871,  and  the  altimni  roll  numbered  in  1892,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  members.  The  record  of  a  very  large  per  cent  of  these 
graduate?  is  one  of  which  a  community,  and  especially  teachers  and 
pupils,  may  be  justly  proud.  They  are  found  in  the  armies  of 
usefulness  and  distinction,  leading  in  their  various  avocations  the 
best  spirit  and  thought  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  at  the  time  ranged  from  $25  to 
$40  per  month  for  women  and  from  $50  to  $60  per  month  for  men. 

TSTothing  of  unusual  interest  seemed  to  mark  the  history  of  the 
schools  for  several  years. 

The  civil  war  seems  to  have  in  a  great  measure  checked  the 
progress  of  the  schools  which  would  otherwise  evidently  prevailed. 
Many  resignations  of  teachers  and  members  of  the  board  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  army,  are  matters  of  record.  In 
1866  a  renewed  interest  seems  to  have  been  awakened.  A  new 
school  building  was  erected  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city  in 
1867,  known  as  the  ISTo.  1  school.  The  building,  although  modeled 
after  one  in  Kochester,  IST.  Y.,  was  lacking  in  many  of  the  most 
essential  elements.  It  accommodated  six  hundred  pupils,  and  for 
a  few  years  the  high  school  was  conducted  there,  as  well  as  depart- 
ments of  the  grammar,  intermediate  and  primary  grades.  The 
high  school  building,  corner  Monroe  and  Oak  streets,  was  erected 
in  1868  at  a  cost  of  $30,354.60. 

(The  statement  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  this  building  was 
obtained  from  an  ex-member  of  the  board,  as  the  records  do  not 
show  the  contract  price.) 

School  building  No.  2,  erected  in  1872,  cost  $5,765;  schoo. 
building  No.  3,  erected  in  1869,  cost  $28,415  exlusive  of  the  cupola. 
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School  building  No.  4  was  built  in  1858  and  cost  $6,000.  An  addi- 
tion to  this  building  was  made  in  1870,  the  contract  price  work 
being  $1,703.  The  expense  of  the  other  work  on  the  addition  \? 
combined  with  the  accounts  of  other  buildings,  rendering  it  impos- 
sible to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  entire  expense. 

Xo.  5  school  building  was  erected  in  1870  at  a  cost  of  $18,950; 
school  building  No.  9,  erected  in  1872,  at  a  cost  of  $1,720,  with  an 
allowance  to  the  contractor  for  changes  in  specifications.  No.  6 
school  building  was  erected  in  1879 — the  old  structure  known  for 
years  as  the  "Old  Barn  School"  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
July  of  the  same  year.  This  building,  built  of  brick,  was  located 
on  West  Walnut  street  and  consisted  of  four  school  rooms  and  base- 
ment. This  year  also  marks  the  erection  of  Jefferson  Street  school 
building  consisting  of  eight  rooms  and  basement.  The  united  ex- 
pense of  these  two  buildings  was  about  $15,000,  the  expense  of 
which  was  met  by  the  sale  of  school  bonds.  Market  school  was  built 
in  1877.  It  was  a  frame  building,  consisting  of  four  rooms  and 
a  basement.  In  ]881:,  $3,750  was  expended  in  the  enlargement  of 
No.  4  school  building.  The  Raymond  school  building  was  built 
in  1888  in  that  part  of  the  city  known  as  Stevensonville.  It  con- 
sists of  iowr  rooms  and  basement  and  cost  about  $4,000. 

The  expenses  named  for  each  building  do  not  include  furnaces, 
furniture,  fences,  walks  and  outbuildings.  An  old  school  building 
situated  in  the  South  Hill  school  site  was  burned  in  August,  1868. 

BONDS  ISSUED. 

Durin,^  the  years  1867,  '68,  '69,  '70  and  '7S,  $150,000  of  10 
per  cent  bonds  were  issued, the  last  of  which  was  paid  in  1883.  Fifteen 
thousands  dollars  of  bonds  were  issued  in  1879  to  run  twenty  years. 
These  bonds  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  with 
which  to  erect  No.  6  and  Jefferson  Street  school  buildings. 

AMENDMENT   TO   CHARTER. 

The  charter  obtained  in  1857  received  amendments  in  1865, 
1867,  and  1869,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  manuals 
published  in  1876  and  1883. 

A  small  pamphlet  was  issued  in  1867  containing  a  copy  of 
the  charter,  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  a  list  of  members  of  the 
standing-  committees  of  the  board  of  education. 


h-  -^ 
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In  January,  1872,  the  new  I^o.  5  school  huilding  was  opened 
for  occupancy  under  my  direction  as  principal.  Pupils  from  three 
districts  were  here  ejirolled,  until  our  register  indicated  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  five  hundred.  The  colored  pupils  of  the  city,  had, 
previous  to  this  date,  all  attended  school  in  a  building  located  on 
South  Madison  street.  The  distance  which  some  of  the  colored 
pupils  had  to  go  to  attend  this  school  was  considered  a  hardship. 
Although  the  laws  of  Illinois  at  that  time  required  them  to  attend 
the  school  especially  established  for  them,  the  colored  people  of 
Bloomington  decided  to  make  a  test  case  and  send  the  children  who 
lived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  new  building  to  this 
school.  Several  attempts  were  made  and  the  school  authorities 
maintained  the  dignity  of  the  law.  The  children,  under  order  of 
the  superintendent,  S.  M.  Etter,  were  ejected,  whereupon  a  suit 
of  assault  and  battery  was  brought  by  the  colored  people  against 
the  board.  The  case  was  carried  from  court  to  court,  finally  being 
decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  the  colored  people;  and 
No.  5  school,  under  my  administration,  was  the  first  to  admit 
colored  childre]i  with  white  children. 

The  old  prejudices  of  anti-bellum  days  soon  disappeared  and 
our  young  friends  seemed  to  be  verv'  happy  in  their  new  relations. 

The  study  of  German  was  introduced  in  the  high  school  and 
upper  grammar  grades  in  1872. 

Personally,  I  entered  the  public  schools  of  Bloomington  in 
September,  1868,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  second  primary 
in  the  "Old  Barn  School."  The  following  year  I  was  made  prin- 
cipal of  this  district. 

In  1871,  a  large  eight-room  building  was  erected  on  this  site 
and  after  organizing  the  new  No.  6  school,  I  was  made  principal 
of  the  new  No.  .5  building.  Here  I  remained  until  April,  1873, 
when  I  was  chosen  first  assistant  of  the  high  school.  At  the  close 
of  this  school  year,  Dr.  B.  P.  Marsh,  who  had  filled  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  high  school,  in  a  very  acceptable  manner  to  the  public, 
resigned  to  enter  the  medical  profession.  The  board,  withou't 
solicitation  on  my  part,  elected  me  to  succeed  Dr.  Marsh  at  a  salary 
of  $1200  per  year.  This  was  one  of  the  very  hapjoy  years  of  my 
professional  life. 

The  young  people  represented  the  very  best  families  of  the 
city  and  M^ere  hearty  in  their  support  of  any  new  measures  I  thought 
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best  to  inaugurate.  I  had  an  able  corps  of  assistants,  and  the 
school  grew  in  interest  and  numbers — the  enrollment  reaching  241 
at  the  close  of  the  _year.  My  first  assistants  were  Miss  Harriet 
Dmm,  an  able  and  effective  high  school  teacher,  and  Miss  Susan 
Hale.  The  graduating  class  of  this  year  consister  of  Minnie  Crist, 
"Belle  Perre,  Elizabeth  Porter,  Sue  Read,  Nellie  Withers,  Edgar 
Conkling,  John  Morrissey. 

The  almost  exclusive  employment  of  women  as  teachers,  in- 
augurated during  the  civil  war,  seemed  still  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
board  of  education.  Not  more  than  two  male  teachers  were  em- 
ployed at  any  one  time  from  1857'  to  1865,  and  a  total  of  only 
twenty-five  from  1857  to  1874.  Mr.  Gaylord  resigned  his  office 
as  sviperintendent  and  I  was  elected  to  fill  his  place. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  county  that  a 
lady  had  been  invited  to  hold  so  responsible  a  post.  Active  teach- 
ing had  been  so  fascinating  a  profession  to  me,  it  was  with  many 
questionings  in  my  own  heart,  that  I  accepted  the  very  high  com- 
pliment paid  me  by  the  board,  but  trusted  and  hoped  that  all  might 
be  as  agreeable  as  my  earlier  experiences. 

As  1  took  my  seat  only  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
school  year,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  following  condi- 
tions :  Fifty-three  lady  teachers ;  no  gentlemen  in  any  department 
of  educational  work. 

A  change  had  been  made  in  June  of  the  school  reader  from 
McGuffy  to  the  Independent.  ]\Iutterings  of  dire  opposition  to  this 
step  had  been  reaching  my  ears  for  several  days  before  the  opening 
of  the  schools  and  when  orders  for  school  books  were  issued  by  'the 
teachers  to  pupils  entering  new  grades,  to  purchase  the  adopted 
book,  a  bloodless  warfare  Avas  inaugurated  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  very  earnest  taxpayers  and  politicians.  In  those  days  the  su- 
perintendent also  acted  as  secretary  of  the  board,  and  a  few  weeks 
revealed  to  me  some  new  methods  of  bookkeeping  in  the  old  ac- 
counts not  in  keeping  with  the  actual  transactions  of  the  board. 
'  A  floating  debt  of  nearly  $40,000  and  a  bonded  debt  of  $125,- 
000  bearing  10  per  cent  interest  was  the  financial  status.  The 
activity  in  building  between  the  vears  1868  and  1872  was  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  this  large  indebtedness. 

A  course  of  study  largely  promulgated  from  term  to  term  by 
word  of  mouth,  was  a  hard  one  to  catch. 
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Some  from  honest  motives  and  some  from  questionable  ones 
seemed  desirous  of  further  embarrassing  the  situation  by  promul- 
gating the  doctrine,  that  no  woman,  physically  or  mentally  could 
ever  handle  such  an  enterprise.  I  must  admit,  that  when  I  con- 
templated the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  my  predecessors, 
as  well  as  the  work  which  should  be  honestly  and  earnestly  accom- 
plished in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  I  realized  that  I  held 
no  enviable  position. 

Having  the  confidence  of  the  board,  and  its  moral  and  execu- 
tive support,  the  work  of  knowing  the  actual  methods  and  subjects 
of  instruction  and  personal  character  of  every  teacher  was  begun 
in  earnest,  in  order  that  I  might  by  the  close  of  the  year,  place  an 
honest  and  intelligent  report  before  the  board  and  the  community. 
The  year  was  strangely  intermixed  with  triumphs  and  disap- 
pointments— probably  no  more  so  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  who 
enters  a  new  department  of  any  profession.  To  be  depressed  or 
surrender  a  duty  begun  were  not  a  characteristic  of  mine,  either 
by  education  or  inheritance,  and  with  renewed  encouragement  from 
both  community  and  board,  my  second  year  s  work  found  me  gath- 
ering material  for  an  elaborate  course  of  study  in  harmony  with 
the  best  thought  of  the  ablest  educators  of  the  county.  This  work 
materialized  in  a  manual  issued  in  December,  1873,  copies  of  which 
are  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  board  of  education. 

jSTo  one,  except  he  were  personally  connected  with  the  work, 
can  understand  the  value  of  this  systematizing  and  suggestive  vol- 
ume to  the  principals  and  teachers.  It  was  a  volume  sought  after 
by  superintendents  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  must  ac- 
knowledge the  faithful  work  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers  and  the 
careful  supervision  of  the  several  principals  in  carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  the  new  course.  One  needs  to  remember  always  that  any 
course  of  study,  no  matter  how  explicit  and  complete  it  may  seem, 
is  a  dead  letter  without  the  spirit  of  life  which  an  earnest,  efficient 
teacher  can  breathe  into  it. 

The  schools  grew  in  importance  and  interest  from  year  to 
year.  In  1876  the  public  schools  made  a  highly  credited  exhibit 
at  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia.  Bound  volumes  of  papers 
from  the  pupils  of  all  grades  on  various  topics  were  entered,  as 
well  as  photographs  of  the  buildings  and  blackboard  work.     We 
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Lave  guarded  this  latter  volume  with  great  care  and  I  hereby  tender 
it  at  this  time  to  the  custody  of  the  McLean  County  Historical 
Society.  The  whole  expense  of  this  exhibit  I  bore  personally,  but 
my  compensation  was  received  in  pleasant  comparisons  with  work 
in  exhibition  from  other  cities  of  the  union. 

In  1883  a  revised  manual  was  issued,  the  subjects  included  in 
the  course  of  study  being  those  which  were  considered  indispensable 
to  a  well-trained  mind.  Eevisions  to  this  manual  were  published 
in  1891.  ]\[usic,  drawing  in  all  its  forms,  kindergarten  work  in 
the  primary  grades,  generous  supplementary  reading  lists,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  branches  were  given  careful  attention.  Our 
high  school  course  was  enlarged  so  as  to  fit  pupils  for  entrance 
into  the  higher  schools  and  universities  of  the  country.  During 
the  years  1877-78  and  1878-79  a  very  successful  night  school  was 
conducted  in  the  high  school  building,  the  enrollment  reaching 
over  100  pupils  the  last  year. 

About  1880  the  Bloomington  high  school  was  placed  in  the 
accredited  list  at  Champaign. 

With  an  interesting  course  of  study  came  that  good  discipline 
and  respect  of  pupils  for  teacher  and  school  which  follow  when  the 
mind  is  pleasantly  enjoyed. 

The  esvrit  du  corps  of  the  teachers  was  most  beautiful,  and 
teachers  were  factors  in  the  best  social  circles. 

TEACHING   FORCE. 

Beginning  the  work  in  1874  with  a  force  of  fifty-three  teach- 
ers, all  ladies,  the  schools  grew  in  numbers  and  subjects  to  be 
taught  were  greatly  increased,  that  at  the  close  of  my  administi'a- 
tion  in  1892,  seventv-eight  were  enrolled  for  full  work — ^three  of 
whom  were  gentlemen.  During  the  term  of  eighteen  years,  392 
different  teachers  were  employed — this  number  including  all  sub- 
stitutes as  well  as  regular  teachers.  Of  the  entire  nurtiber,  eighteen 
were  males  and  thirty-six  were  dismissed  for  inefficiency. 

My  estimate  carefully  considered  is  that  of  the  full  force 
employed,  300  did  excellent  work  and  proved  themselves  valuable 
to  the  edueatioiial  interests  of  the  city.  Twenty-five  were  found  to 
do  mediocre  work  and  were  not  retained,  and  the  balance  proved 
upon  trial  their  unfitness  for  imparting  instruction.     Did  time 
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and  space  permit  ^ve  should  like  to  append  the  names  of  every 
loyal  efficient  teacher  whose  name  was  enrolled  during  my  ad- 
ministration. T  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  character, 
efficiency,  and  loyalty  of  the  majority  with  whom  I  was  so  de- 
lightfully associated.  Seven  of  the  appointees  of  18T-t  I  left  in 
1892  to  continue  their  good  work. 

I  desire  to  here  pay,  what  is  probable  my  last  opportunity,  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  appreciation  to  all  the  members  of  thy 
boa]'d  of  education,  wlio  with  an  eye  single  only  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  schools,  stood  beside  the  upbuilding  of  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  city. 

From  1874  to  1891  the  board  was  constituted  of  the  trusted 
men  and  women  of  the  city  and  nation.  Aldermen,  mayors,  con- 
gressmen, judges,  United  States  vice-president  and  the  most  be- 
love  and  respected  business  men  in  the  city  gave  their  time 
and  talent  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  system  of  schools  that  had  national 
fame  for  their  dignity  and  thoroughness. 

Character  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  true  education,  for 
without  it  no  person  is  qualiiied  to  live.  Sir  Walter  Scott  replied 
to  an  extravagant  eulogism  upon  mere  literary  accomplishments, 
■'God  help  us,  what  a  poor  world  this  would  be  if  that  were  tlu' 
true  doctrine.  Genius  does  not  rule  the  lifc.it  awakens  admiration. 
The  heart  is  sovereign  as  the  world  goes,  and  finally  weilds  the 
power  and  commands  the  respect.  ]\Iere  intellectuality  is  dwarfish 
and  weak  besides  spirituality.  Intellect  dazzles,  but  character 
leads." 

We  close  with  a  quotation  from  James  Freeman  Clark  which 
so  accords  with  the  educational  sentiment  I  have  always  held : 

"Education,  in  the  true  sense,  is  not  mere  instruction  in 
Latin,  English,  French,  or  history.  It  is  the  unfolding  of  the 
whole  human  nature.  It  is  growing  up  in  all  things  to  our  highest 
possibility.  This  is  a  life-work;  a  work  in  which  our  teachers  are 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  day  and  night,  work  and  rest,  nature 
and  society,  heavenly  inspirations  and  human  s}inpathies,  success 
and  failure,  sickness,  pain,  bereavement;  all  of  this  great  human 
life.  And  with  this  teaching  there  must  be  earnest  desire  and 
purpose  in  our  own  soul  to  grow,  to  become  larger,  deeper,  higher, 
nobler,  year  by  year." 
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Part  li — 1892  to  1902. 

BY    E.    L.    BOYER. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Beath  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Quackenbush  were  elected  to 
the  board  in  the  spring  of  1892.  Tlie  first  named  gentleman  was 
a  merchant  on  North  Main  street;  and  died  in  1902.  Mr.  Quack- 
enbush was  for  years  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  employ  of  the 
C.  &  A.  E.  E.  in  this  city.  Mr.  F.  M.  Funk  became  president, 
Eobert  B.  Porter  secretary  and  T.  J.  Burns  treasurer  for  the  year 
1892-3.  Dr.  D.  S.  Dyson  and  Dr.  Wunderlich  were  active  mem- 
bers in  the  beginning  of  the  year  but  botli  died  during  the  following 
M  inter. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Eaymond  had  been  city  superintendent  for 
eighteen  years.  Bloomington  had  grown  to  be  an  important  city 
and  her  schools  Avere  widely  known.  On  July  5,  1892,  when  Miss 
Eaymond  was  reelected  superintendent  for  the  nineteenth  time, 
she  thanked  tlie  board  for  the  courtesy  but  stated  that  arrange- 
ments made  in  tbe  preceding  January  while  on  a  visit  to  Boston, 
precluded  her  from  accepting  the  position.  This  arrangement  is 
not  further  explained  except  that  she  became  the  wife  of  Captain 
Fitzwilliam  in  Boston  before  many  months  had  gone  by.  She 
resigned  early,  she  said,  that  the  board  might  make  an  early  choico 
•f  her  successor.  Her  resignation  being  accepted,  Mr.  E.  N. 
Brown  of  Nebraska  was  elected  to  fill  the  position.  He  had  been 
chosen  elsewhere  at  a  larger  salary  before  he  received  notice  of  his 
election  to  the  superintendency  of  Bloomington.  and  the  position 
here  was  again  open. 

From  the  records  it  would  seem  that  the  board  found  it  easy 
to  disagree  as  to  the  fitness  of  candidates,  for  on  July  15  twenty- 
one  ballots  were  taken  without  a  choice  being  made.  They  then 
adjourned  to  meet  next  on  July  18.  Drs.  Dyson  and  Wunderlich 
were  not  present  when,  on  July  1 8,  two  ballots  were  taken  and  Mr. 
Edwin  M.  Van  Petten  was  elected  her  successor  at  a  salary  of  $1500 
a  year. 

Mr.  VanPetten  was  educated  at  the  Peoria  County  jSTormal 
School  and  at  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  being  a  graduate 
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of  the  latter  institution.  He  had  taught  six  years,  two  in  the 
country  schools  and  four  years  in  the  Joliet  (111.)  high  school, 
where  he  first  took  an  assistant's  place  and  was  promoted  to  the 
prineipalship  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  of  service. 

Miss  Raymond  had  been  superintendent  for  so  long  a  time  that 
there  was  something  of  a  feeling  that  no  one  else  could  do  the  work 
successfully.  The  new  superintendent  could  not  but  feel  grave  mis- 
givings as  to  the  proper  continuance  of  the  schools  with  a  man  at 
the  head.^  Mr.  VanPetten  made  his  first  report  on  the  conditioii 
of  the  schools  October  3,  1892.  It  states  that  he  had  visited  every 
school  room  in  the  city ;  that  teachers  were  generally  efficient ;  that 
changes,  slight  in  some  cases,  and  great  in  others,  were  needed  to 
increase  efficiency;  that  improvements  in  furniture  and  appliances 
were  also  desirable.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  efficiency  in  the 
teaching  corps  could  be  increased  without  friction.  The  enroll- 
ment at  that  time  was  as  follows :  Franklin,  then  ISTo.  1,  346 ; 
Edwards,  then  No.  2,  427;  Irving,  then  No.  3,  50-4;  Emerson, 
then  No.  4,  311  ;  Hawthorne,  then  No.  5,  323;  Sheridan,  then  No. 
6,  272;  Lincoln,  then  No.  7,  102;  Raymond,  115;  Jefferson  Street, 
357.    There  was  then  no  Washington  school. 

In  1892  some  discussion  came  i^p  in  the  board  as  to  the 
relative  salaries  of  men  and  women.  A  resolution  was  offered 
that  "equal  work,  no  matter  by  whom  performed,  should  have 
equal  pay."  It  had  but  one  supporter  and  the  motion  died  for 
want  of  a  second. 

The  total  expense  of  the  city  schools  for  1892-3  was  nearly 
or  about  $55,000. 

During  1892-3  the  board  suffered  the  loss  of  two  of  its  mem- 
bers, viz.,  Dr.  Dunbar  S.  Dyson  and  Dr.  Reinhold  Wunderlich. 

The  minutes  of  April,  1893,  contain  resolutions  showing  that 
both  of  the  deceased  members  were  held  in  high  respect  as  citizens 
and  as  members  of  the  board. 

In  June,  1893,  the  board  held  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  examination  given  by  the  superintendent  to  pupils 
wishing  to  enter  the  high  school.  There  had  been  complaints  about 
the  failures  to  make  the  required  average.  Since  such  questions 
come  to  boards  of  education  frequently.  Superintendent  Van  Pet- 
ten's  report  is  here  given : 
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"2Ir.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

"I  understand  that  yon  have  come  together  this  evening  to 
consider  questions  growing  out  of  the  recent  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  high  school.  The  examination  is  prac- 
tically concluded  and  the  tabulated  results  are  ready  for 
jjresentation.  Allow  me  to  preface  the  report  with  a  few  remarks 
in  which  you  may  be  interested. 

"The  examination  is  intended  as  a  test  of  schools  rather  than 
es  a  test  of  pupils.  It  is  desirable  that  patrons  of  good  schools 
should  know  their  excellence  and  take  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the 
worth  of  those  who  serve  them  so  faithfully.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  the  board  of  education  know  the  weak  spots  in  the  schools 
under  their  charge  so  that  they  may  apply  any  reinforcements 
which  the}'  may  deem  wise.  The  examination  has  been  conducted 
without  the  chance  of  favoritism.  All  pupils  examined  have  written 
answers  to  the  same  questions  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Each 
pupil  has  been  known  by  a  number,  so  that  the  person  marking  the 
paper  could  not  know  whose  paper  he  was  marking.  All  the  answers 
to  any  given  question  have  been  corrected  by  the  same  teacher.  You 
will  see  that  with  this  method,  partiality  was  impossible. 

'T  consider  the  questions  asked  very  fair  ones — easy  rather 
than  difficult.  But  the  question  of  ease  and  difficulty  is  one  of 
standards.  What  is  hard  for  one  may  be  easy  for  another.  The 
questions  are  here  and  I  invite  you  to  inspect  them.  Pupils  have 
been  examined  in  nothing  which  they  have  not  systematically 
studied.  The  majority  have  done  good  work  and  are  proud  of  their 
records." 

The  report  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school.  Prof.  Edward 
Manley,  recommended  that  a  new  high  school  building  be  erected 
as  soon  as  possible;  and  for  the  first  time  the  board  began  seri- 
ously to  consider  the  matter.  Mr.  Manley  had  been  principal  just) 
two  years  when  he  resigned,  during  the  summer  of  1893,  that  ho 
might  take  a  post-graduate  course  in  Harvard. 

Very  little  building  or  improving  of  the  old  buildings  had 
been  done  for  years,  and  consequently  the  equipment  throughout 
the  city  lacked  greatly. 

In  the  year  1893-4  the  following  were  at  the  head  of  the 
schools :     F.  B.  Spaulding,  high  school ;  Sally  Porter,  Xo.  1 ;  Belle 
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Goudy,  No.  2  and  Market;  Jeanette  Lang,  No.  3;  James  W.  Taven- 
ner,  No.  4;  Ida  Gmehlin,  No.  5;  Mary  T.  Ward,  No.  6;  Alpha 
Stuart,  Jefferson;  Loveday  Nelson,  No.  7;  Medora  Schaeffer, 
Eaymond. 

In  1890  the  board  made  inqniries  as  to  the  attendance  in  the 
high  schools  of  Illinois  and  found  that  in  Springfield,  Decatur, 
Quincy.  Peoria,  and  Rockford  the  attendance  was  proportionally 
greater  than  in  Bloomington.  This  finding  led  the  board  to 
recommend  changes  which  resulted  in  an  increased  enrollment. 
In  1890-1,  there  were  20  boys;  in  "91-2,  23;  in  '93-4,  46.  In  '90-1. 
there  wore  117  girls;  in  '91-2,  114;  in  '92-3,  137. 

In  1893  the  high  school  committee  brought  in  a  report  recom- 
mending that  certain  teachers  be  appointed  at  salaries  named  in 
the  report.  This  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Porter  but  the  board 
finally  adopted  the  report.  From  that  time  to  the  present  (1.902) 
the  right  of  the  high  school  committee  to  decide  upon  a  faculty 
and  salaries  has  not  been  questioned  by  the  board. 

At  the  July  meeting  Superintendent  Van  Petten  was  reelected 
at  a  salary  of  $2,000,  an  amount  larger  than  had  been  paid  to 
superintendents  in  previous  years.  Miss  Ida  Gmehlin  resigned 
from  the  principalship  of  No.  5  and  Miss  Orrilla  Sikes  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  On  September  4  the  board  elected  Mr.  F.  B. 
Spaulding  to  the  principalship  of  the  high  school  at  a  salary  of 
$1,200. 

Mr.  Beath  reiwrted  in  January,  1894,  that  the  health  of  the  teach- 
ers occupying  basement  rooms  of  school  No.  C  had  been  seriously 
affected  on  account  of  the  dampness.  This  caused  a  rapid  move 
toward  more  healthful  quarters  for  both  teachers  and  children. 
Dingy,  poorly  ventilated  rooms  were  destined  to  give  way  to 
modern  apartments.  The  board  w^as  alive  and  the  people  were 
unusually  interested  in  the  schools  as  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  board  in  March,  1894,  requested  the  city  council  to  appoint 
two  sets  of  judges  and  to  secure  two  polling  places  instead  of  one 
as  had  been  previously  done  in  school  elections. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Quackenbush  resigned  from  the  board  before  the 
election  in  the  spring  of  1894  because  his  duties  with  the  C.  &  A. 
demanded  that  he  be  from  the  city  much  of  the  time.  At  the 
election  in  April,  Dr.  F.  C.  Yandervort,  Mrs.  Emmogene  Akers  and 
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Mr.  August  Boeker  were  chosen.  Mr.  Gerken  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Burns 
were  the  retiring  members.  The  new  board  organized  as  follows : 
F.  M.  Funk,  president;  H.  G.  Bent,  secretar)^;  J.  L.Beath, treasurer. 
But  one  change  occurred  in  the  principalships,  Prof.  Ira  M.  Ong 
being  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Tavenner  at  school  Xo.  4. 

On  May  7  occurred  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Porter.  At 
the  following  meeting  of  the  board  resolutions  were  adopted  express- 
ing appreciation  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Porter  and  of  the  great  loss 
to  the  board  through  his  death. 

Be  it  resolved : 

1.  That  during  his  incumbency  of  the  office  of  member  of 
Bloomington's  board  of  education  he  did  very  efficient  work  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  schools. 

2.  That  his  interest  pertaining  to  his  office  was  always  very 
keen  and  his  time  and  strength  were  ftilly  spent  in  visiting  schools, 
investigating  their  needs  and  helping  to  supply  them  with  every- 
thing required  for  their  welfare. 

3.  That  Mr.  Porter  was  a  man  of  fine  education,  excellent 
judgment,  extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  schools  of 
Bloomington  and  of  precedents  in  the  board's  action,  and  a  man  of 
uniformly  courteous  bearing.  His  services  to  us  were  therefore  of 
great  value,  and  we  shall  sorely  miss  him  from  our  councils. 

4.  That  we  extend  to  his  bereaved  wife,  to  his  mother  and  her 
family,  and  to  all  his  sorrowing  friends,  our  most  sincere  sympathy 
m  this  our  common  sorrow. 

The  schools  were  crowded  and  the  growth  of  the  city  demanded 
that  new  sites  and  new  buildings  be  secured.  At  the  meetings 
in  ISTovember  and  December,  1894,  Mr.  Beath,  chairman  of  the 
building  and  grounds  committee,  recommended  the  purchase  of 
eight  lots  in  the  Summit  addition  for  the  sum  of  $2,450.  The 
board  voted  to  have  the  committee  secure  the  site  and  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  draw  an  order  for  part  of  the  purchase  price 
needed  to  close  the  bargain.  On  December  3,  1894,  Mr.  Boeker 
reported  that  the  alley  in  the  Summit  addition  and  separating  the 
lots  would  be  vacated  for  school  purposes.  He  recommended  the 
purchase  of  lot  14  for  a  janitor's  cottage. 

The  recommendation  was  favorably  received  and  the  additional 
purchase    was     authorized.     The    building    and    grounds    com- 
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mittee  was  •  instructed  at  a  meeting  held  on  December  20 
to  have  plans  drawn  for  an  eight-room  building  to  be  erected  on 
the  lots  recently  bought.  Xot  until  March  -1,  1895,  were  plans 
entirely  satisfactory  submitted,  Eeeves  and  Baillie  of  Peoria,  111., 
being  the  successful  architects.  Much  attention  was  given  to  heat- 
ing, ventilation  and  lighting.  Trips  were  made  to  other  cities  where 
modern  buildings  had  been  put  i\p.  The  board  determined  to  be 
economical  by  spending  money  to  know  how  to  spend  the  public 
funds  to  the  best  advantage.  Dr.  Vandervort  was  sent  to  Cincin- 
nati to  inspect  the  furnaces  and  closet  system  of  the  Peck-William- 
son Company.  Early  in  February  a  resolution  passed  in  the  board 
to  adopt  a  hot-air  furnace  system  of  heating  and  ventilating,  also 
the  adoption  ot^   a  ventilating  system  of   flushing   water  closets. 

At  the  February  meeting,  1895,  too  the  following  resolution  w;  s 
voted :  "Eesolved,  That  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  ensuing  city 
school  election  of  Bloomington,  the  question  whether  the  board  of 
education  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  additional  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new 
high  school  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  city,  and  that  due  and  proper  notice  be  given.  The  issue  of  the 
bonds  was  voted.  They  had  talked  much  of  the  new  building  and 
felt  the  need  of  it,  but  they  thought  that  so  important  a  matter 
should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  There  were  those 
in  the  city  that  felt  that  there  Avas  no  need  of  a  new  and  larger 
building  for  a  high  school.  They  did  not  know  from  observation 
that  the  old  building  with  an  assembly  to  accommodate  less  than 
one  hundred  in  desk  seats  was  packed  to  overflowing.  Many  citi- 
zens had  given  little  or  no  thought  at  all  to  the  matter.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  here  that  the  majority  of  all  classes  had  confidence 
that  the  board  voted  the  wish  of  the  people,  and  the  confidence  was 
shown  by  carrying  the  proposition  by  a  safe  majority  at  the  polls. 

At  this  election  Prof.  B.  S.  Potter,  Mrs.  Olive  A.  Hamilton  and 
Attorney  Calvin  Rayburn  were  chosen  to  the  board.  The  organiza- 
tion was  as  follows:  Dr.  Franklin  C.  Vandervort,  president;  Prof. 
B.  S.  Potter,  secretary;  Attorney  Calvin  Rayburn,  treasurer.  It 
was  extremely  important  that  the  right  persons  be  chosen  on 
the  building  and  grounds  committee.  Mr.  A.  Boeker,  F.  M.  Funk 
and  B.  S.  Potter  were  named  by  President  Vandervort  and  to  them 
much  credit  is  due  for  the  excellent  building  work  of  the  vear. 
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At  the  meeting  held  on  May  20,  1895,  it  was  moved  by  Attor- 
ney Calvin  Rayburn  that  the  committee  on  building  and  grounds 
be  instructed  to  get  dimensions,  plat,  grades,  etc.,  of  properties 
offered  for  high  school  sites  and  bring  in  a  written  report.  The 
motion  carried.  On  June  7  the  board  took  an  informal  ballot  to 
find,  if  possible,  which  of  several  sites  informally  discussed  seemed 
to  be  most  favored.  Four  votes  were  given  for  the  Independent 
church  property  and  one  for  the  Stipp  place  on  East  Grove  street. 
From  the  records  it  appears  that  the  building  and  grounds  com- 
mittee spared  neither  time  nor  pains  in  hunting  a  loca- 
cation  for  the  new  high  school.  The  board  worked  faithfully 
to  secure  the  best  site  and  at  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  money.  After  examining  many  sites,  the  board,  August  5, 
1895,  authorized  the  purchase  of  the  property  between  Gridley  and 
Prairie  streets,  on  the  north  side  of  ISTorth  street,  for  the  high  school 
site.  The  property  at  the  west  was  known  as  the  Allsop  place  and 
had  been  a  large  boarding  place  for  many  years.  At  the  east  was 
a  small  frame  residence  belonging  to  a  Miss  Henry.  Seven  thou- 
sand dollars  was  paid  for  the  Allsop  property  and  three  thousand 
for  the  lots  belonging  to  ]Miss  Henry.  The  grounds  being  now 
secured,  the  work  of  buiding  was  to  begin.  Nothing,  not  even  a 
store  box,  can  be  built  without  money,  and  the  board  proceeded  to 
secure  it.  It  was  voted  on  August  15,  1895,  to  issue  $15,000  in 
high  school  bonds  bearing  five  per  cent  interest.  The  bonds  were 
to  be  of  denomination  of  $1,000  bearing  date  September  1,  1895, 
ten  of  said  bonds  due  in  ten  years,  and  five  of  them  in  eleven  years 
from  date  of  issue.  At  the  same  meeting  the  board  spent  much 
of  its  time  in  examining  the  different  plans  and  listening  to  the 
explanations  of  the  authoi-s  of  those  plans.  It  was  really  the  next 
morning,  xiugust  16,  3  895,  when  the  board  finally  voted  for  the 
plan  of  Reeves  &  Baillie  of  Peoria.  Even  then  the  vote  was  not  for 
the  plan  as  it  was  submitted.  There  were  to  be  such  modifications 
as  the  board  might  feel  it  wise  to  make. 

The  Lincoln  school  building  on  the  lots  recently  bought 
in  the  Summit  addition  was  much  needed.  Its  completion  would 
relieve  the  crowded  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  con- 
tractors did  their  best  to  have  it  ready  for  the  opening  of  school  in 
September,  but  delays  were  frequent  and  it  was  November  when  the 
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pupils  and  parents  in  that  district  celebrated  its  completion.  It  is 
built  of  brick,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  was  at  the  time,  the 
only  modern  school  building  in  the  city. 

The  board  at  its  meeting  in  December,  1895,  thought  it 
proper  time  to  name  the  schools  instead  of  having  them  known  as 
school  Xo.  1  or  No.  2.  School  jSTo.  1,  by  a  vote  of  the  board  became 
Franklin  school"  and  '^Jefferson  Street  school"  became  "Jefferson 
school."  Naming  schools  may  appear  a  pleasant  pastime  to  those 
who  read  of  such  matters,  but  "a  good  name  is  better  than  riches" 
in  the  eyes  of  any  riglat  community,  and  the  board  worked  hard 
to  secure  the  proper  naming.  The  task  was  so  great  that  not  until 
February  3  was  the  work  done.  School  No.  2  asked  that  "Ed- 
wards'" be  given  it  in  honor  of  Dr.  Eichard  Edwards,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  and  had  later 
been  a  most  efficient  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
so  No.  2  became  the  "Edwards."  School  No.  3  presented  a  peti- 
tion that  it  be  called  "Irving"  in  honor  of  Washington  Irving. 
1  he  petition  was  granted.  The  new  school  to  be  erected  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  State  streets  was  named  the  "Washington 
school,"  in  honor  of  George  Washington.  At  the  meeting  in  March, 
1896,  No.  4  was  named  "Emerson,"  No.  5  was  called  "Hawthorne" 
and  No.  6  was  called  the  "Sheridan."  There  seemed  to  be  a  feel- 
ing that  No.  4  and  No.  6  had  not  been  named  accurately  enough. 
The  'Emerson"  became  the  "RaljDh  Waldo  Emerson"  school  and  the 
"Sheridan"  became  the  "Phil. II.  Sheridan."  The  Washington  school 
was  named  before  it  was  built.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  March 
that  the  board  finally  decided  to  accept  the  plan  and  award  the 
contract   for    the   Washington   to    j\Ir.    Herman    Moratz. 

Dt.  F.  C.  Vandervort  was  elected  president  on  May  18,  at 
which  time  he  made  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  supervising  principal  be  discontinued  and  that 
all  principals  teach  classes. 

2.  That  the  superintendent  do  the  supervising  and  that  he  be 
given  two  special  assistants  in  the  work. 

3.  That  the  new  board  each  year  be  organized  one  week  after 
school  election,  the  committees  appointed  as  soon  thereafter  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  the  teachers  be  appointed  at  the  May  meeting  in- 
stead of  at  the  June  meeting. 
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To  get  new  ideas,  a  committee  of  the  board  visited  several 
cities  having  different  forms  of  supervision  to  decide  whether 
Bloomington  should  change  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Dr.  Vandervort.  The  committee  recommended  that  no 
change  be  made  and  their  report  was  adopted. 

In  the  spring  of  1896  Mr.  Fred  Spaulding  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Edwin  L.  Boyer  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  He  is  still 
(1902)  in  charge.  He  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  high  school,  for 
four  years  and  knew  something  of  its  needs. 

Just  before  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1896,  the 
board  was  solicited  by  citizens  to  put  in  a  system  of  physical  cul- 
ture. After  discussion  as  to  the  finances  and  as  to  the  merits  of 
tlie  work  it  was  decided  to  test  it  for  three  months.  Prof.  Fred 
Lorenz  M-as  engaged  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  suitable  exercises 
to  be  given  the  children.  Although  he  was  employed  for  only 
half  time,  he  managed  to  visit  each  room  in  the  city  for  a  few 
minutes  during  each  month.  It  was  found  that  systematic  exercise 
thus  given  relieved  to  a  great  extent  the  restlessness  of  younger 
pupils. 

During  the  erection  of  the  high  school  building  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  "sound  money''  engaged  the  country.  So 
much  was  said  for  and  against  "free  silver"  that  the  public  mind 
Avas  greatly  disturbed.  The  board  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
funds  to  carry  on  its  work  because  moneyed  men  wanted  school 
bonds  payable  in  gold,  principal  and  interest.  A  gentleman  in 
i^ormal  who  claimed  to  know  where  there  was  just  millions  to  lend 
at  6  per  cent  to  such  a  town  as  Bloomington,  failed  to  locate  a 
single  dollar  of  it  when  asked  to  do  so.  He  claimed  that  nothing  could 
be  done  until  after  election  and  for  weeks  the  new  structure,  while 
still  far  from  completion,  hadn't  a  workman  employed  upon  it. 
Dr.  F.  C.  Vandervort  was  all  activity  at  this  time.  He  insisted 
that  the  money  question  should  not  delay  the  board's  operations  in 
any  way.  His  enthusiasm  was  shared  by  other  members  of  the 
board,  and  efforts  to  secure  ready  money  were  successful.  Few 
can  realize  how  tight  those  times  were  and  just  what  energy  was 
required  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  board. 

In  September,  1896,  the  high  school  had  an  attendance  of  307 
pupils  in  the  old  high  school  room  in  the  third  story  of  the  building  at 
the  corner  of  North  and  Oak  with  but  eightv-nine  desk  seats,  though 
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the  seating  was  somewhat  enlarged  by  settees  against  the  walls  and 
by  the  use  of  the  outside  hallways  adjoining  the  room.  Pupils  had 
to  be  crowded  into  every  available  niche  during  the  morning 
exercises — many  being  seated  on  the  floor.  The  new  structure 
seemed  so  nearly  ready,  and  yet  so  far  from  completion  as  to  make 
its  use  impossible.  The  dedicatory  exercises  were  set  for  January 
1,  1897,  and  the  day  was  looked  forward  to  by  every  high  school 
pupil.  Eev.  F.  D.  Marquis,  a  former  graduate  of  the  high  school, 
vras  chosen  to  give  the  address  of  the  occasion. 

The  completed  building  was  thrown  open  to  pupils  and  patrons 
all  afternoon  of  January  1,  and  notwithstanding  the  incessant  rain 
that  day,  people  came  by  hundreds  to  admire  the  new  school.  Teach- 
ers and  pupils  acted  as  guides — for  many  felt  that  they  needed  ex- 
planation as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  different  apartments.  When 
evening  came,  the  heavy  rain  kept  many  from  the  exercises  but  the 
assembly  and  the  lower  halls  were  taxed  for  room  to  accommodate 
the  citizens. 

The  first  number  of  the  Aegis,  the  high  school  paper,  appeared 
at  this  time.  It  was  made  entirely  by  the  high  school — even  the 
printing  was  done  by  a  pupil,  Mr.  Earl  ]\Iarquam.  The  following 
is  the  business  card  from  the  first  number  of  the  Aegis : 

Cbe  Ihifib  School  Hegis* 

JANUARY,  1897. 

Published  monthly  by  the  students  of  the  Bloomington 
Hlgn  School,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Editor-in-Chief,  -  -  -  Emzabeth  Haynbs,  '97 

Assistant  Editors:— 

Walter  Clakk,  '97;  Letta  Bkock,  '97 

JosiE  Ellsworth,  '98;  George  Clark,  '98 

Edna  Hall,  '99;  Charles  Carson,  '99 

Nellie  Culton,  '00;  Ralph  DeMange,  'OJ 

Business  Manager,  ...         Edwin  VV.  Webb,  '97 

Assistant  Business  Manager,  -  -      Eakl  Marquam,  '98 

Terms:  50  Gents  a  ijear  in  advance.   Single  Copies,  10  Gts. 

Communications  intendei  for  publication  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor-in-Chief. 

Thb  Akgis  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  until  ordered  dis- 
continued and  accounts  settled. 

Advertising  rates  made  known  on  application  to  the  Bus- 
iness Manager. 

Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office, 
Bloomington,  111. 
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The  following  copied  from  the  Pantagraph  of  January  'i, 
1897,  will  be  of  interest : 

FORMALLY   DEDICATED. 

"The  magnificent  new  building  of  the  Bloomington  high  school  was 
forntally  dedicated  yesterday.  Quite  fittingly  was  the  consummation  of 
the  enterprise  that  has  given  to  this  city  the  stately  future  home  of 
education  at  the  corner  of  Monroe  and  Prairie  streets  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year.  The  dawning  of  1897  marks  the  da\vning  of  a 
new  era  in  tlie  history  of  the  Bloomington  high  school.  With  this  new, 
perfectly  appointed,  commodious  home,  the  school  will  doubtless  rise  to 
the  numerical  prominence  that  has  been  its  just  due  from  the  educational 
standpoint,  but  from  attaining  which,  it  has  been  prevented  in  a  measure 
by  the  crowded,  unhealthy  and  antiquated  quarters.  Monday  next,  when 
the  doors  of  the  massive  structure  will  swing  open  to  those  who  welcome 
to  its  benefits  the  throng  of  Bloomington's  future  great,  the  local  system 
will  be  able  to  offer  to  its  patrons  high  school  facilities  of  the  best  and 
the  Evergreen  City  will  chalk  up  a  big  credit  mark  for  herself. 

"One  of  those  all-day  drizzles  was  the  best  article  the  weather  clerk 
coiild  furnish,  yet  the  building  was  crowded  both  afternoon  and  evening. 
People  from  all  over  the  city  swarmed  through  the  labj'rinth  of  passages 
and  recitation  rooms  during  the  all-afternoon  reception.  The  interior 
of  the  building  has  been  described  in  previous  issues  of  the  Pantagraph. 
Suffice  to  say,  that  the  comments  on  it  were  of  the  most  favorable  kind  and 
calculated  to  impress  the  observer  with  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  taxpayers  were  very  well  satisfied  with  their  investment.  Visitors  were 
courteously  attended  by  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  the 
high  school  faculty,  together  with  a  delegation  of  ushers  from  the 
students.  Every  teacher  was  on  hand  to  show  the  guests  through  his 
department.  In  the  basement  a  bevy  of  girls  served  ice  cream  to  those 
de.«iring  it,  the  proceeds  going  towards  the  gymnasium  furnishing  fund.  A 
nest-egg  of  something  like  $40  was  raised  in  this  way. 

DEUICATIOX    SERVICES. 

"The  huge  building  was  illuminated  throughout  at  night  for  the 
first  time  and  produced  a  striking  eff'ect  when  seen  at  a  distance  from 
its  elevated  position.  The  assembly  room  was  neatly  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  Before  7  o'clock  the  people  began  to  come  and  by  8  the 
assembly  room  was  comfortably  crowded.  There  was  no  rush,  however, 
as  would  almost  inevitably  happened  if  the  ticket  plan  had  not  been  pursued. 

"Dr.  Vandervort  called  the  assemblage  to  order  at  8:10.  A  chorus 
of  twenty-four  voices,  led  by  Mr.  Clark  Stewart,  sang  "Praise  Ye  the 
Father"  very  impressively.  Dr.  Richard  Edwards  offered  invocation.  The 
pupils  of  the  high  school,  two  abreast,  and  led  by  Principal  Boyer, 
marched  in  review  before  the  audience  to  a  march  composed  by  Master 
Howard  Tuggle,  a  pupil.  To  say  the  least,  the  composition  is  a  good  one 
for  a  juvenile,  and  was  well  received. 
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■'As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  system  of  physical  culture  now  in 
vogue  in  the  city  schools,  eleven  pretty  misses  from  the  high  school 
executed  a  'ring  drill.'  The  girls  went  through  their  evolutions  supplely 
and  gracefully  and  received  the  stamp  of  approval  in  the  hearty  encore, 
which  they  were  not  able  to  fulfill  owing  to  the  lack  of  time.  Professor 
Lorenz  conducted  the  movements  of  the  girls.  Then  came  the  formalities 
between  the  architect,  the  contractor  and  the  board.  Mr.  J.  F.  Evans,  for 
the  firm  of  J.  W.  Evans  &  Sons,  made  a  complimentary  speech  to  Mr. 
Reeves,  of  the  architect  firm,  Mr.  Reeves  turning  over  the  keys  to  Dr. 
Vandervort,  representing  the  board.  In  accepting,  Dr.  Vandervort  took 
occasion  to  deliver  an  address,  which  dealt  largely  with  the  history  of  the 
school  and  statistics,  defending  the  financial  course  of  the  board.  He 
defended  the  high  school  system,  saying  it  is  the  poor  man's  college. 
Some  people  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  board  is  letting  the  high 
school  override  the  grammar  school  division.  Dr.  Vandervort  adduced 
statistics  against  the  complaint.  Concluding,  he  said  the  board  had  done 
their  best  and  he  believed  the  public  would  say  that  they  had  done  well. 
He  was  vigorously  applauded. 

"Rev.  W.  S.  Marquis,  of  Rock  Island,  was  introduced.  Rev.  Marquis 
was  a  member  of  the  first  regular  class  to  graduate  from  the  reorganized 
high  school.  His  discourse  was  an  able,  polished  effort.  The  public 
school  system  was  ably  explained  and  defined.  Self-government  demands 
trained  citizenship  and  hence  good  schools.  The  public  school  teaches  the 
youth  reverence  of  all  knowledge  and  truth.  It  teaches  lessons  of  self- 
control,  obedience,  perseverence  and  respect.  It  has  been  reproached  be- 
cause it  mingles  all  classes,  but  that  is  one  of  its  strongest  advantages. 
The  oak  that  is  to  weather  storms  must  not  be  reared  in  a  hot  house. 
A  debt  that  we  owe  the  high  school  is  that  it  leaas  to  higher  realms  of 
thought.  It  lifts  life  above  the  spirit  of  the  ages.  In  conclusion  Rev. 
Marquis  urged  that  the  high  school  alumni  association  be  organized. 

"Capt.  J.  H.  Rowell  made  a  brief  but  exceedingly  interesting  and 
witty  address.  He  said  it  was  hard  for  gray  heads  to  keep  up  with  the 
procession,  and  hence  they  are  apt  to  criticise  modern  methods  and  find 
fault  with  their  magnificence.  They  say  that  the  old  log  cabin  school 
made  better  men  than  does  the  modern.  It  is  easy  to  talk  that  way  but 
it  is  hard  to  face  the  facts.  Capt.  Rowell  referred  humorously  to  his 
experience  as  a  teacher  and  brought  down  roars  of  laughter.  Seriously, 
statistics  show  that  the  more  intelligent  sections  of  the  country  are  the 
larger  producing  sections,  hence  the  speaker  was  in  favor  of  exhausting  the 
power  of  the  people  in  providing  an  intelligent  citizenship. 

"'Good  Night,  Beloved,'  was  given  by  the  chorus.  Mr.  Funk,  of  the 
board,  made  a  short  talk.  There  were  cries  of  'Rayburn,'  but  that  gentle- 
man declined  to  respond,  owing  to  the  late  hour." 

Dr.  Yandervort's  address  at  the  dedicatory  exercises  was 
printed  in  the  Pantagraph  on  January  2,  1897.  It  gives  in  a 
concise  way  much  that  is  interesting  in  regard  to  conditions  then. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  committee  which  had  been 
sent  to  visit  other  schools  and  had  reported  against  changing  the  plan 
of  supervision  in  1897,  the  new  idea  called  "horizontal  supervision" 
was  introduced.  The  supervision  by  schools  was  superseded  by  the 
supervision  by  grades. 

Miss  Medora  Schaeft'er  was  elected  to  supervise  the  primary 
grades ;  Mr.  Granville  B.  Jeffers  was  chosen  as  supervisor  of  tht' 
intermediate  grades;  while  the  superintendent  was  to  direct  the 
work  in  the  grammar  grades.  Each  school  principal  was  to  teach 
neai'ly  or  quite  every  hour  and  each  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$50  per  month  and  she  was  also  to  receive  $3.50  per  month  for 
each  teacher  under  her  charge. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Skinner,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Lincoln 
school,  resigned  after  two  years  of  service  and  Miss  Emma  Jacoby 
was  elected  to  the  vacancy. 

The  other  principals  at  this  time  were: 

Franklin  school Miss  Saliie  Porter 

Jefferson Miss  Alpha  Stuart 

Washington Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Hyde 

Emerson Miss  Carrie  Zolman 

Irving Miss  Belle  Goudy 

Edwards Ira  M.  Ong 

Eaymond Miss  Sarah  Hart 

Sheridan Mary  T.  Ward 

Hawthorne Orrilla  Sikes 

It  was  voted  to  put  in  the  normal  course  of  music  and  to 
employ  Miss  Louise  Pomeroy,  of  Waverly,  Iowa,  as  supervisor  of 
music. 

Supt.  E.  M.  VanPetten  made  the  following  report  to  the 
board  of  education  on  September  24,  1897: 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies  of  the  Board  of  Education: 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  schools  were  never  in  a  better  con- 
dition at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  enrollment  up  to  date  is  as  follows: 
High  School,  340;  Franklin,  321:  Jefferson,  296;  Washington,  169;  Emerson, 
287;  Lincoln,  811;  Irving,  420;  Edwards,  595;  Raymond,  128;  Sheridan,  348; 
Hawthorn,  309.     Total,  3,524. 

I  have  personally  inspected  each  school  and  each  school  room  during 
the  eight  days  that  school  has  been  in  session.  I  find  teachers  and  pupils 
cheerful,  earnest  and  industrious  and  in  many  cases  enthusiastic.  There  are 
no  crowded  rooms  and  no  conditions  which  render  good  work  impossible  or 
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even  especially  difficult.    One  or  two  rooms  where  discipline  is  lax  are  ^q. 
ceiviiiy  special  attention. 

The  work  under  ]\Iiss  Pomeroy  is  well  under  way.  The  newlj'  elected 
principals  have  entered  upon  their  duties  with  zeal,  and  are  succeeding  ad- 
mirably. Principals  whose  work  has  been  changed  are  devoting  themselves 
successfully  to  new  duties.  The  supervisors  are  working  like  beavers.  'J'hey 
usually  appear  at  this  office  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  it  is 
usually  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  they  start  home.  Their  time  during 
school  hours  is  spent  in  the  school  rooms. 

I  wish  to  report  that  during  the  week's  school  to  date,  T  have  ordered 
books  for  indigent  pupils,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five.  These  cases  are 
either  carefully  investigated  by  the  principal  of  the  school  or  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  benevolent  society.  I  liave  also  ordered  additional  supplies  of 
the  regular  sort  when  the  first  supply  proved  inadequate. 

The  rule  of  the  Board  concerning  suspension  for  unexcused  absence 
was  changed  by  the  Board  recently  at  my  request.  Experience  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  new  rule  seems  to  me  to  show  it  to  be  an  unwise  one,  I  there- 
fore request  that  the  rule  be  changed  back  to  the  former  reading. 

The  rule  of  the  Board  of  Education  regarding  the  admission  of  children 
to  the  first  primary  grade  after  October  1  is  a  good  rule,  but  it  is  not  known 
to  the  public.  I  therefore  suggest  that  the  Board  direct  that  it  be  published. 
The  rule  reads  as  follows: 

•'New  classes  shall  only  be  formed  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary 
departments  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year  in  September  and  in 
February.  Children  who  will  be  six  years  before  December  1,  will  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  first  day,  but  such  children  cannot  be  received  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1.  Children  who  are  not  six  until  after  December  1  and  those  who  fail 
to  apply  for  admission  before  October  1  shall  be  required  to  wait  for  a  new 
class  of  beginners,  which  will  be  formed  about  February  1st.  Children  v  ho 
are  six  before  April  1st  will  be  admitted  to  this  class  if  they  enter  before 
March  1st.  Pupils  in  grades  above  the  first  will  be  admitted  any  Monday 
morning.  Respectfully, 

E.  M.  VanPetten. 

A  case  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  came  up  before  the  board. 
A  boy,  being  unable  to  attend  school  because  of  partial  blindness 
and  deafness,  was  tutored  by  a  high  school  student  at  the  direction 
and  pay  of  the  board. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  board  took  action  in  regard  to 
the  pay  of  teachers  who  were  absent  from  their  class-rooms  oil 
account  of  sickness  or  death  in  the  family  of  the  teacher.  There 
was  a  question  among  members  of  the  board  as  to  what  was  right 
as  salary  for  absent  teachers.  It  was  agreed  that  if  a  teacher 
were  absent  because  of  the  sickness  of  said  teacher  that  one-half 
of  the  regluar  salary  should  be  paid  for  a  time  not  to  exceed 
twenty  days  during  the  school  year.     It  was  also  decided  that  no 
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salary  should  be  allowed  for  absence  because  of  sickness  of  mem- 
bers of  the  teacher's  family,  the  board  taking  the  ground  that  if 
salary  were  allowed  in  such  cases  it  would  be  equivalent  to  hiring  a 
nurse  at  the  expense  of  the  board.  In  case  of  death  in  the  teacher's 
family  full  pay  was  to  be  allowed  for  a  time  not  to  exceed  two  days — 
in  the  case  of  each  death.  There  had  been  before  this  time  a  feel- 
ing that  one  or  more  absented  themselves  when  there  was  but  a  slight 
indisposition  and  that  the  board  had  at  times  unnecessary  expense 
in  supplying  substitutes.  Besides,  the  absence  of  a  teacher  from 
her  classes  disturbed  the  work  of  the  classes  a  great  deal. 

The  Woman's  Club  was  granted  the  privilege  of  using  a  room 
in  the  high  school  building  for  conducting  a  girl's  industrial  school 
on  Saturdays.  A[rs.  B.  P.  Marsh  was  the  leader  of  this  new 
education.  From  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  girls  ranging  in  age 
"•'rom  four  to  fourteen  years  were  instructed  in  the  art  of  sewing. 
The  work  prospered  as  long  as  it  continued — perhaps  a  year. 

Mrs.  Emmogene  Akers  sent  in  her  resignation  as  member  of 
the  board  in  February,  1898.  Her  health  had  been  poor  and  she 
found  it  impossible  to  perform  the  duties  required.  Mrs.  Akers 
was  an  earnest,  progressive  member  who  felt  the  responsibility  of 
hor  position.  The  board  expressed  in  commendatory  resolutions- 
its  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Akers'  services. 

At  the  meeting  on  April  29,  1898,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  board : 

Jiesolved,  That  the  board  proceed  to  elect  a  secretary  and 
treasurer.  That  said  secretary  shall  not  be  a  member  of  this 
board  and  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  services  rendered,  the 
sum  of  $40  a  calendar  month,  except  for  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  for  which  the  compensation  shall  be  $25  per  month.  That 
the  services  to  be  performed  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  shall  be 
the  same  as  are  set  forth  in  the  rules  and  regulations  except  as  they 
may  be  modified  by  the  action  of  the  board.  The  person  elected  as 
such  secretary  shall  also,  except  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  incidental  to  tho 
position  of  assistant  in  the  office  of  superintendent.  It  shall  be- 
tlie  duty  of  the  person  elected  as  secretary,  except  during  the 
months  of  July  and  Augiist,  to  be  and  remain  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  from  8  :30  a.  m.  to  12  :20  p.  m.,  and  from  2  p.  m. 
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until  5  p.  m.,  except  when  obliged  to  be  absent  on  business  of 
said  board. 

Miss  Isla  B.  McCarty  was  elected  to  the  position  of  secretary 
and  began  work  at  once. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Funk  was  chosen  president  and  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Morgan  was  chosen  treasurer  for  the  year.  Mr.  Horatio  G.  Bent 
had  been  chosen  to  succeed  Mrs.  Emmogene  Akers,  resigned.  Prof.. 
B.  S.  Potter  was  reelected  and  Mrs.  Sue  Sanders  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Mrs.  Olive  A.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Ira  M.  Ong,  principal  of  the  Emerson  school,  resigned 
TO  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Peru,  111.,  schools.  The  board 
passed  a  resolution  strongly  endorsing  him  as  a  man,  as  a  prin- 
cipal and  as  a  teacher. 

A  new  school  building  was  desired  in  the  Franklin  school 
district  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  structure,  and  Superintendent 
E.  M.  Van  Petten  asked  permission  to  post  the  following  notice: 

"Much  has  been  said  by  patrons  about  the  necessity  of  a  new 
l)uilding  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Franklin  school.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  present  structure  is  worn  out;  floors  thin  and 
creaking,  ceilings  in  danger  of  losing  plaster;  blackboards  unsat- 
isfactory ;  the  light  quite  insufficient,  especially  on  dark  days ;  the 
ventilation  inadequate,  the  walls  too  badly  constructed  to  admit 
changes  to  improve  lighting  and  ventilation.  Externally,  the 
building  is  said  to  be  dingy  and  uninviting,  and  much  inferior  ta 
school  buildings  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  expense  of  putting^ 
up  a  new  building  of  ten  rooms  on  the  site  of  the  present  structure 
would  approximate  $20,000. 

"The  undersigned  patrons  of  "The  undersigned  patrons  of 

Franklin  school  and  tax-payers  Franklin  school  and  tax-payers 
of  the  Franklin  school  district  of  the  Franklin  school  district 
respectfully  petition  the  board  of  object  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
education,  the  mayor,  and  the  city  school  building  in  said  district." 
council  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  secure  the  erection  of  a  new  .        ■  . 

school  building   in  said  district 
during  the  summer  of  1899." 

The  petition  was  signed  by  so  many  patrons  that  the  board 
asked  the  council  for  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  erect  the  new 
structure. 
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June  30,  1899,  J.  W.  Evatos  &  Co.  were  awarded  the  contract 
to  build  the  Franklin  school  at  $19,200.  Within  a  few  days  work- 
men were  engaged  in  tearing  down  the  old  structure  and  cleaning 
the  bricks  and  stacking  them  to  be  used  again  in  the  new  house. 
Mr.  Moratz  was  the  architect. 

ISTo  member  of  the  board  was  more  in  earnest  for  the  welfare 
of  the  schools  than  was  President  F.  M.  Funk,  who  had  been  on 
the  board  for  more  than  twenty  years  and  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  progress  of  the  schools.  The  confidence  of  all 
classes  of  people  was  his.  The  teachers  of  the  city  looked  upon  his 
death,  after  the  short  illness  beginning  in  August,  as  a  calamity  to 
the  schools.  There  had  probably  not  been  in  the  city  before  a 
death  that  had  so  large  a  meaning  to  the  schools. 

The  funeral  was  attended  by  a  very  large  concourse  of  the 
best  citizens  of  Bloomington. 


Hn  riDemoriam 

FRANCIS    M.   FUNK 
DECEASED    SEPTEMBER    10,   1899 


The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  of  the  city  of  Bloomington,  extend  to  the  bereaved  wife  and  family 
of  our  late  President, 

FRANCIS    M.  FUNK 

their  sincere  sympathy  in  the  sad  hours  following  his  death;  and  present 
this  memorial  as  an  expression  of  their  sorrow,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Board,  and  bj'  the  people  whose 
faithful  servant  he  was. 

In  accordance  with  his  wish,  it  was  his  privilege  to  enjoy  the  longest 
term  of  service  in  the  history  of  the  Board.  He  was  first  elected  in  April, 
1878,  and  in  tlie  more  tlian  twenty-one  years  which  followed,  during  six  of 
which  he  acted  as  President,  his  kindly  face  was  never  absent  from  the 
meetings  except  in  a  few  instances  when  it  was  unavoidable. 

The  fact  that  he  was  eight  times  successively  chosen  to  assist  in  the 
management  and  direction  of  our  public  schools  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  citizens,  and  of  the  faithfulness  with  which 
lie  discharged  the  duties  imposed. 
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Practical  common  sense,  good  judgment,  unselfish  purpose,  strict  integ- 
rity, unflagging  interest  and  devotion  to  duty  were  the  splendid  qualities 
which  Mr.  Funk  brought  to  his  work. 

He  was  beloved  by  associates,  by  teachers  and  by  pupils,  and  we  shall 
sorely  miss  this  whole-souled,  kind,  generous,  firm  and  rugged  man  in  whose 
hearty  greeting  there  was  ever  the  assurance  of  good  cheer,  and  whose  mem- 
ory will  always  be  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  a  constant  pleasure  and  a  joy. 
(Signed)  Horatio  G.  Bent, 

Edward  E.  Morgan, 
Wm.  a.  Gerken, 
B.  S.  Potter, 
Edwin  M.  VanPetten,  Sue  A.  Sanders, 

Superintendent  of  Schools.  Millard  Lloyd, 

Board  of  Education. 

The  board  could  not  long  be  without  an  executive  officer  and 
it  was  decided  not  to  hold  a  special  election  to  fill  the  place  made 
vacant.  Mr.  Horatio  G.  Bent  was  chosen  to  fill  Mr.  Funk's  un- 
expired presidential  term. 

Mr.  Funk  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  education  and 
had  directed  the  affairs  with  such  success  that  those  interested  in 
the  public  schools  believed  his  loss  to  be  irreparable.  Mr.  Horatio 
G.  Bent  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  for  some  years  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
schools.  Perhaps  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man,  did  President 
Funk  look  for  advice  and  it  was  not  a  surprise  to  the  citizens 
when  Mr.  Bent  was  chosen  to  be  Mr.  Funk's  successor.  Mr.  Bent 
had  lived  in  Bloomington  all  his  life  and  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
has  the  confidence  of  all  classes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  busi- 
ness man  takes  a  greater  interest  in  directing  his  own  private 
affairs  than  does  Mr.  Bent  in  the  proper  management  of  the 
schools. 

In  ]899,  the  building  and  grounds  committee  consisted  of  Mr. 
E.  R.  Morgan,  Mr.  William  A.  Gerken  and  Mr.  Millard  Lloyd.  They 
were  kept  extremely  busy  in  looking  after  the  details  of  the  Frank- 
lin school.  The  elegant  building  was  completed  in  February, 
1900,  and  was  occupied  during  all  but  the  first  week  of  the  second 
semester.  It  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height  and  having  ten 
rooms.  Its  total  cost  was  $85,04:1.23.  Its  distinctive  features  are 
wide,  roomy  hallwavs.  light  from  the  left  side  only,  and  a  system 
of  heating;  and  ventilation  which  should  insure  a  constant  supply 
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of  pure  air  at  a  uniform  temperature.     The  building  is  hand- 
some and  an  ornament  to  the  northeast  part  of  the  city. 

While  the  Franklin  was  building  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a 
place  for  the  school  to  hold  its  sessions.  The  Hawthorne  school 
building  was  used  by  the  Hawthorne  school  from  8  a.  m.  to  13  m. 
and  the  Franklin  held  its  sessions  there  from  1  p.m.  to  to  5  p.  m. 
During  the  short  days  the  hours  were  changed,  the  school  beginning 
at  12:30  p.  m.  and  closing  at  -1:30.  Such  an  arrangement  made 
progress  difficult.  There  was  great  joy  in  both  schools  when  the 
Franklin  was  invited  to  occupy  its  new  building. 

The  following  reports  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  1898- 
99  and  1899  and  1900  give  in  a  nutshell  the  history  of  those 
years : 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT 
To   the  Superintendent: 

Our  high  school  has  closed  another  year  of  earnest  work,  and  has 
added  to  its  list  of  graduates  the  names  of  thirteen  young  men  and  twenty- 
six  young  women.  All  of  the  departments  and  all  of  our  undertakings 
have  prospered  through  the  united  efforts  of  patrons,  the  board,  faculty 
and  pupils.  The  outlook  for  an  unusually  large  high  school  in  September 
is  very  good  indeed. 

At  hhe  close  of  the  year  1898-1899  resignations  came  from  several  of 
our  teachers  and  it  was  necessary  to  employ  four  who  had  not  previously 
taught  with  us.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  those  who  know  Latin, 
Greek,  algebra,  or  any  other  of  the  high  school  branches,  but  to  find  that 
academic  preparation  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  hoy  and  girl  is  difficult. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  teachers  who  began  with  us  last  Sep- 
tember have  proved  themselves  highly  satisfactory. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  in  operation  during  much  of  the 
school  year  a  literary  society  known  as  the  Beta  Eta  Sigma  Literary 
Society.  It  was  one  large  society  having  the  entire  enrollment  for  its 
membership.  The  officers  and  committees  were  appointed  by  the  faculty 
and  programs  were  furnished  for  each  Friday.  The  large  enrollment  gave 
small  opportunity  for  individual  work  and  real  literary  growth.  The 
faculty  discussed  the  matter  and  a  new  plan  resulted.  There  was  a  de- 
bating club,  an  art  club,  a  camera  club,  an  electrical  club,  an  astromony 
club,  one  for  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  another  for  the  study  of  Dickens, 
and  still  another  known  as  the  mythology  club.  When  one  became  a  mem- 
ber he  was  given  an  active  part,  and  was  responsible  to  the  society  for  its 
performance. 

Each  club  chose  its  own  officers  and  determined  its  programs.  A 
teacher  became  a  member  of  the  club  of  his  choice.  The  plan  worked 
admirably  and  it  will  be,  continued. 
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The  Aegis,  our  high  school  paper,  has  been  edited  and  managed  by 
pupils  during  the  four  years  of  its  existence.  It  has  developed  literary 
skill  and  business  ability  and  has  given  us  a  favorable  acquaintance  in 
other  schools.  The  managers  for  the  year  just  closed  have  reported  the 
paper  out  of  debt  and  enjoying  a  greater  patronage  than  ever  before.  Miss 
Nellie  Culton,  the  editor,  and  Miss  Cora  Stubblefield  and  Mr.  Franklin 
Marquis,  manager  and  assistant  manager,  respectively,  deserve  special 
mention. 

The  athletic  association  confined  itself  to  football  and  basketball. 
The  football  team  was  so  successful  in  winning  games  that  the  B.  H.  S. 
claimed  the  high  school  championship  for  Illinois,  outside  of  Chicago. 
Basketball  was  enjoyed  in  the  gymnasium  twice  a  week  by  the  boys  and 
twice  a  week  by  the  girls.  The  written  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
was  presented  to  the  teacher  having  charge  of  the  gymnasium  before  the 
privilege  of  admission  there  was  granted.  Mr.  Angier  had  the  direction 
of  the  boys  and  Miss  Moore  took  charge  of  the  girls.  There  were  no 
serious  accidents  and  many  were  benefited. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  the  attendance  suffered  an  unusual 
number  of  absences  for  sickness.  The  measles  and  the  mumps  were  the 
chief  ailments,  and  the  epidemic  continued  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Experience  is  proving  that  the  elective  system  in  high  schools  is  not 
to  be  as  popular  as  heretofore.  Courses  thoughtfully  made  out  by  super- 
intendents and  principals  are  more  likely  to  meet  the  real  requirements 
of  pupils  than  are  those  choices  made  with  less  thought  by  high  school 
scholars,  even  when  aided  by  the  parent. 

I  have  not  given  up  the  hope  that  manual  training  will  find  a  place 
in  our  high  school.  Respectfully,  e.  l.  Boyer 

Principal  of  the  High  School. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  obliges  us  to  omit  the  courses  of 
study  in  the  high  school. 

Earh'  in  March,  1900,  the  board  was  asked  to  take  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  city  of  Bloomington 
to  be  held  May  3,  1900.  It  was  decided  that  the  schools  should  do 
what  they  could  to  help  in  the  celebration. 

In  April,  1900,  Mr.  E.  E.  Morgan  was  succeeded  by  William 
Hempstead  and  Mr.  William  K.  Bracken  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  F.  M.  Funk.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan had  served  for  three  years  and  his  business  ability  had  been 
of  much  value  in  the  board's  doings.  Mr.  H.  G.  Bent  was  chosen 
president.  Miss  Isla  B.  McCarty  secretary  and  Mr.  Millard  Lloyd 
treasurer  of  the  board. 

The  schools  took  part  in  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Bloomington.     One  hundred  and  twenty  high  school  boys 
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had  drilled  in  military  tactics  until  they  made  a  fine  showing  in 
the  street  parade.  Lodges,  orders,  unions,  tradesmen,  all  took 
part  in  a  grand  parade.  The  town  was  gaily  decorated  and  the 
city  was  given  up  to  music  and  jollity. 

In  ]!)00,  Mr.  E.  M.VanPetten  determined  to  leave  the  schools 
of  Bloomington  in  July,  1901,  and  he  sent  in  the  following  com- 
munication : 
"To  the  Honorahle  Board  of  Education. 

"In  accepting  the  position  which  you  have  so  kindly  tendered 
me  for  the  ninth  time,  please  permit  me  to  say  that  at  the  end  of 
the  period  for  which  you  have  elected  me,  I  shall  retire  from  the 
superintendency  of  your  schools. 

"I  make  this  announcement  thus  early  so  that  you  may  have 
time  for  deliberation  in  the  choice  of  my  successor. 

"My  reasons  for  this  decision  are  of  no  public  interest  to  you. 
beyond  my  belief  that  the  position  should  command  a  higher  salary. 

"I  thank  you  cordially  for  the  many  kindnesses  you  have 
shown  me  and  shall  always  be  glad  to  be  held  worthy  of  your  con- 
fidence and  esteem. 

"I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

"Edwiis"  M.  Vax  Pettex." 

The  duty  of  selecting  a  new  superintendent  was  undertaken 
with  the  determination  that  Bloomington  must  find  the  best  avail- 
able man.  Applications  from  some  excellent  candidates,  and  from 
many  extremely  ordinary  men  were  received  by  the  board.  Each 
one's  qualifications  were  looked  into  critically  with  but  one  purpose 
in  view,  viz.,  that  of  finding  his  merits.  In  February  a  committee 
of  the  board  spent  a  few  days  at  th'e  national  meeeting  of  superin- 
tendents of  the  United  States,  held  in  Chicago.  At  this  place 
different  candidates  were  interviewed  and  their  standing  among 
school  men  ascertained.  Then  a  committee  of  the  board  visited 
the  schools  of  each  of  the  two  leading  candidates  to  determine  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  and  to  know  just  the  surroundings  of 
each  and  to  learn  the  power  of  each  superintendent  to  adapt  him- 
self to  new  environments. 

At  the  end  of  perhaps  nine  months  spent  in  the  careful  canvass 
of  the  qualities  of  men,  Mr.  J.  K.  Stableton,  of  Charleston.  111., 
was  unanimouslv  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  YanPetten.     Mr.  Stable- 
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ton  was  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Universit}',  taught 
some  years  in  the  schools  of  Xebraska,  took  a  special  course  in 
Harvard  University,  and  had  been  superintendent  three  years  at. 
Charleston.  He  was  mature  in  scholarship  and  in  experience  and 
had  the  unqualified  recommendation  of  his  former  school  boards 
and  of  prominent  educators  in  Illinois. 

In  the  spring  of  1900  Miss  Luella  Kankin,  who  had  l)een  a 
prominent  teacher  in  the  high  school  for  twenty  years,  retired  from 
the  service  of  the  board.  Mr.  Granville  B.  Jeffers,  Avho  had  been 
in  the  service  of  the  board  for  five  years,  two  as  principal  of  the- 
Irving  school,  and  had  just  completed  his  third  year  as  supervisor 
of  intermediate  grades,  resigned  that  he  might  attend  the  Leland 
Stanford  University. 

On  June  19,  1900,  Bloomington  was  visited  by  a  disastrous 
fire.  It  began  in  a  building  on  Monroe  street  Just  south  of  the 
city  hall  at  near  midnight.  The  wind  was  from  the  northeast  and 
the  flames  were  soon  beyond  control  of  the  fire  companies.  The- 
buildings  from  Monroe  south  to  Washington  street  between  ^lain 
and  East  streets  were  entirely  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  the- 
postoffice  building,  on  Jefferson  and  East  streets.  The  block  west 
of  Main  street  between  Monroe  and  Jefferson,  the  court  house 
bounded  by  Main,  Jefferson,  Washington  and  Center  streets,  the 
Windsor  hotel,  the  largest  i:i  the  city,  together  with  the  large  barn 
west  of  it  on  Jefferson  and  Madison  streets  were  consumed. 

The  structures  north  of  the  Windsor,  except  at  the  corner  of 
Monroe  and  Center,  the  buildings  west  of  the  court  house  on  the 
corner  of  Jefferson  and  Center  streets  were  all  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
Fire  companies  from  Springfield  and  Peoria  came  to  the  aid  of 
Bloomington  and  the  conflagration  was  finally  extinguished. 

In  July,  Mr.  William  A.  Gerken,  a  member  of  the  board,  had 
a  severe  stroke  of  paralysis  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  he  would 
be  left  forever  without  the  use  of  his  muscles.  Happily  for  him 
and  for  bis  friends,  he  gradually  came  into  health  again,  but  it 
was  deemed  best  that  his  request  to  be  released  from  service  on 
the  board  be  granted.  He  continued  on  the  board  until  January 
25,  1901,  when  he  resigned.  Mr.  Gerken  was  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  workers,  always  Avilling  to  sacrifice  his  own  interests 
when  the  good  of  the  schools  demanded  it.  His  resignation  was 
accepted  with  resolutions  of  regret. 
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The  following  resolution  explains  Mr.   Gerken's  relations  to 
the  schools  at  the  time  of  his  resignation. 
Mr.  William  A.  Gerken: 

Dear  Sir  and  Friend: — With  deep  regret  we  accept  your  resignation 
as  a  member  of  our  school  board,  and  only  comply  with  your  request  from 
the  fact  that  your  illness  renders  it  impossible  for  you  to  meet  with  us  in  the 
discharge  of  your  official  duties. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  express  to  you  our  high  appreciation  of 
your  services.  In  all  appointments  we  have  found  you  ever  faithful  and 
true  to  your  convictions  of  the  right,  careful,  earnest  and  decided  in  your 
opinions,  yet  always  cheerful  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  majority.  We 
believe  you  have  been  a  stanch  friend  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  and 
that  your  inability  to  serve  longer  in  this  most  responsible  position  is  not 
only  regretted  by  our  board  but  by  every  child  and  patron  of  the  schools  of 
Bloomington.  May  the  rest  from  the  duties  of  oiBce  be  an  impetus  to  your 
speedy  recovery  to  usual  health  and  happiness. 

Mrs.  8ue  A.  Sanders, 
Prof.  B.  S.  Potter, 
Millard  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Behr  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Gerken,  re- 
signed, and  Prof.  B.  S.  Potter  and  Mrs.  Sue  A.  Sanders  were 
elected  to  the  hoard,  all  in  the  spring  of  1901.  Mr.  H.  G.  Bent 
succeeded  himself  as  president  and  Mr.  William  K.  Bracken  took 
Mr.  Lloyd's  place  as  treasurer  of  the  hoard  of  education. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Stableton  commenced  his  duties  as  superintendent 
in  August  and  Miss  Cora  Hamilton,  who  had  been  chosen  super- 
visor of  the  primary  grades  to  succeed  Miss  Medora  Schaffer,  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  her  office  in  September. 

As  early  as  1901  the  Emerson  school  began  to  plan  for  a  new 
building.  In  October  active  operations  were  begun  to  secure  the 
action  of  the  board  looking  to  an  appropriation  for  the  structure. 
The  Edwards  and  Ir^^dng  districts  felt  that  new  buildings  were 
needed  to  replace  their  old  ones.  Meetings  were  held  and  condi- 
tions discussed.  Petitions  were  circulated  and  largely  signed  in 
each  ward.  All  were  agreed  that  new  buildings  were  needed  in 
each  and  it  was  easy  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  but  one  of  the 
three  could  be  built  during  the  next  year.  Committees  represent- 
ing the  respective  wards  met  and  agreed  (1)  that  but  one  building 
v.-as  possible.  2.  That  the  board  should  decide  which  of  the  three 
should  be  erected  first  and  that  the  three  districts  would  all  abide 
by  the  decision. 


JOHN    ADAMS    JACKMAN. 


MRS.   SARAH    F.  JACKMAN. 
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At  the  present  writing  (March,  1902)  it  looks  as  though  a  new 
building  would  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  Edwards  during  this  com- 
ing summer. 


MEMBEKS    OF    THE    BOARD    OP    EDUCATION    FKOM    1857    TO    1902. 


C.  P.  Merriman,  April  7,  1857. 
R.  0.  Warriner,  Api'il  7,  1857. 
0.  T.  Reeves,  April  1,  1857 
E.  R.  Roe,  April  7,  1857. 
Eliel  Barber,  April  7,  1857. 
Samuel  Gallagher,  April  7,  1857. 
Henry  Richardson,  April  7,  1857. 
Dr.  McCann  Dunn,  Oct  9,  1857. 
W.  M.  Hatch,  August  20,  1861. 
C.   Wakefield,   July,    1861. 
L.  W.  Capen,  Aug.  22,  1861. 
M.  W.  Packard,  April,  1863. 
J.  W.  Maxwell,  April,  1863. 
C.  W.  Holder,  April,  18C9. 
Reuben  Andrus,  April,   1863. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall,  October,  1865. 
John  Hull,  April,   1869. 
C.  E.  Reed,  April,   1868. 
H.  N.  Price,  April,   1863. 
O.  Rugg,  February,  1868. 
Jesse  A.  Willson,  October,  1868. 
J.  A.  Jackman,  April,  1869. 
Dr.  B.  P.  Marsh,  July,  1863. 
M.  Swann,  April,  1869. 
Thos.  F.  Mitchell,  April,  1869. 
S.   S.   Parke,   April,   1869. 
Jacob  Jacoby,  April,   1871. 
E.  M.  Prince,  April,  1873. 
Peter  Folsom,   April,  1873. 
Oeorgiana  Trotter,  April,  1874. 


E.  H.  Rood,  April,   1875. 
J.  E.  McClun,  April,  1875. 
T.  J.  Bunn,  April,  1876. 

F.  M.  Funk,  April,  1878. 

A.  E.    Stevenson,   April,    187S 
J.  H.  Rovvell,  April,  1879. 

L.  B.  Thomas,  April,   1880. 

I.  N.  Phillips,  1885. 

J.   P.   Fell,    1886. 

*Geo.  A.  Tryner,  1888. 

L.  H.  Kerrick,  1888. 

R.  B.  Porter,  1888. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Dyson,  1890 

Dr.   R.  ^Wunderlich,    1891. 

T.  J.  Burns,  1891. 

J.  L.  Beath,  1892. 

Andrew  Quackenbush,    1892. 

Horatio  G.  Bent,  1893. 

W.  A.  Gerken,  1893. 

Mrs.  Emmogene  Akers,   1894. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Vandervort,  1894. 

August  Boecker,  1894. 

B.  S.   Potter,    1895. 
Calvin  Rayburn,  1895. 
Edward  R.  Morgan,   1897. 
Sue  A.  Sanders,  1898. 
William   Hempstead,   1900. 
William  K.  Bracken,   1900. 
Millard  Lloyd,   1900. 
Jesse   Hoffman,    1902. 


■THE    FOLLOWING    HAVE    BEEN    THE    PRESIDENTS    OF    THE    BOARD. 

'C.  P.  Merriman,  six  months. 

E.  R.  Roe,  one  and  one-half  years. 

IE.  Barber,  seven  and  one-half  years. 

M.  W.  Packard,  one  and  one-half  years. 

J.  A.  Jackman,  one  year  and  four  months. 


*'Died  January  21,  1890.    Judge  C.  D.  Myers  filled  the  unexpired  term. 
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Jacob  Jaeoby,  from  July,  1873,  to  April,  1892. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Vandervort,  from  May  4,  1896,  to  May,  1897. 

F.  M.  Funk,  1892,  to  September  10,  1899,  excepting  during  1896-7. 

Horatio  G.  Bent,  1899  to  1902. 

SUPERINTENDENTS,    1857    TO    19.02. 

Daniel  Wilkins    (salary  unknown),  October  9,  1857,  to  April  4,  1859. 

Gilbert  Thayer,  salary  $1,000,  April  4  to  September,  1860. 

General  Ira  J.  Bloomfield,  salary  $1,000,  September,  1860,  to  Septem- 
ber,  1861. 

No  superintendent  during  1861  and  1862. 

C.  P.  Merriman,  salary  $300   (employed  one-half  the  time),  1862-3. 

J.  H.  Burnham,  salary  $500  (eight  months'  session),  1863-4;  resigned 
July  2,  1804. 

John  Monroe   (salary  unknowTi),  1864-5. 

John  Goudy,  salary  $1,000  for  1865-6,  $1,100  for  1866-7. 

A.  H.  Thompson,  salary  $1,000,  1867-8;  resigned  April,  1868. 

S.  M.  Etter,  July,  1868,  October,  1872.  Salary  as  follows:  First 
year,  $1,800;  second  year,  $2,200;  third  year,  $2,400;  fourth  year,  $2,500. 

S.  D.  Gaylord,  salary  $2,000,  October,  1872,  to  August,  1874. 

Sarah  E.  Raymond,  August  5,  1874,  to  August  4,  1892.  Salary  $1,400 
to  $1,800  a  year. 

Edwin  M.  VanPetten,  July,  1892,  to  1901.  Salary,  first  year,  $1,500; 
second  year,    $2,000. 

John  K.  Stableton,  1902,  salary,  first  year,  $2,250;  second  year,  $2,500. 

PRINCIPALS     OF    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

J.  A.  Johnson,  elected  October,  1857,  retired;  salary,  $65  a  month. 

E.  P.  Clark,  elected  March,  1858,  retired;   salary,  $65  a  month. 

H.  M.  Kellogg,  elected  April,  1859,  retired  August,  1861 :  saiary,  $70' 
per  month. 

Gilbert  Thayer,  elected  April,  1859,  retired  August,  1801,  salary,. 
$100  per  month. 

Ira  J.  Bloomiield,  elected  August  25,  1859,  retired  August,  1861,  salary 
$60  per  month. 

F.  Rowe,  elected  July,  1801,  retired  1862,  salary,  $50  per  month. 
John    Hull,   elected    Juh^,    1862,    retired   June,    1864,    salary,    $60    per 

month. 

J.  F.  Goudy,  elected  July,  1864,  retired  Jxme,  1869,  salary  $100  to 
$150  per  month. 

B.  P.  Marsh,  elected  1808,  retired  Juno,  1873,  salary  $200  per  month. 
Sarah  E.  Raymond,  elected  July,  1873,  retired  August  1,  1874. 
Susan  E.  Hale,  elected  July.,  1874,  retired  October,  1875. 

Harriet  E.  Dunn,  elected  July,  1875,  retired  1883. 
Gideon  S.  Draper,  elected  August,  1883,  retired  June,  1884. 
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J.  W.  Henningerj  elected  June^  1884^  retired  June^  1888. 
A.  E.  Whitten,  elected  June,  1884,  retired  June,  1891. 
Edward  Manley,  elected  June,  1891. 
F.  B.   Spaulding,    1893 
Edwin  L.  Boyer,  1896. 

PRINCIPALS   OF  THE  WARD    SCHOOLS. 

No.  1  (Franklin) — Miss  May  Sherwin,  Miss  Sallie  Porter,  Miss  Louise 
Seibert. 

No.  2  (Edwards) — Miss  M.  Jones,  Miss  B.  F.  Goudy,  Ira  M.  Ong,  Miss 
Orilla  Sikes. 

No.  3  (Irving) — Miss  N.  P.  Johnson,  Miss  Ada  Laughlin,  Miss  Florence 
Richardson,  Miss  Hattie  Morehouse,  Miss  Olive  Hudson,  Miss  Jeanette  Lang, 
Granville  B.  Jeffers,  Belle  F.  Goudy. 

No.  4  (Emerson) — Miss  Anna  English,  Miss  Adda  P.  Wertz,  Miss  M.  L. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Reuben  Davis,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Sweeney,  James  W.  Tavenner, 
Miss  Carrie  Zolman. 

No.  5  (Hawthorne) — Miss  Octavia  Wetmore,  Miss  Mary  Pike,  Miss 
Frances  Maroney,  Miss  Ida  Gmehlin,  Miss  Orilla  Sikes,  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Hyde. 

No.  6.  (Sheridan) — Miss  Fannie  P.  Loehr,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Terry,  Miss  Mary 
T.  Ward. 

No.  7 — Miss  Maggie  Elkins,  Miss  Loveday  Nelson.    Discontinued. 

Washington — ]Vliss  Ada  Laughlin,  Miss  Mary  Savary,  Mrs.  Lucy  M. 
Hyde,  Miss  Jennie  Zolman. 

Jefferson  Street — Miss  Mary  Savary,  Miss  Adda  Wertz,  Miss  Alpha 
Stuart. 

Market  Street — Mrs.  Reuben  Davis,  Miss  Arvilla  Case,  Miss  Louise 
Van  Buskirk. 

Raymond — Miss  Nellie  Fitzgerald,  Miss  Medpra  Schaeffer,  Miss  Sarah 
Hart,  Miss  Judith  Penner. 

Lincoln  (old  No.  7) — Miss  Emma  Jacoby,  Miss  Lillie  Dexter. 
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The  Normal  School  District. 


BY  ENOCH  A.  FRITTER. 


The  records  of  the  Normal  school  district  are  quite  complete 
from  1870  to  the  present  time.  For  its  history  previous  to  1870  I 
am  chiefly  indebted  to  William  McCambridge,  W.  0.  Davis,  John 
Dodge,  Henry  McCormick,  Mrs.  Wesley  Grinstead  and  E.  C. 
Hewett. 

Before  the  act  to  incorporate  the  town  of  Normal  was  in  force, 
the  district  was  known  as  "School  District  No.  2  of  the  Town  of 
Normal.'"' 

Mr.  McCamhridge  remembers  distinctly  the  meeting  at  which 
the  name  "Town  of  Normal"'  was  adopted  for  the  township.  At  a 
previous  meeting  the  names  "Eustic"  and  "Eural"  had  been  pro- 
posed and  rejected.  The  name  "Normal"  was  adopted  in  honor  of 
the  proposed  Normal  University,  soon  to  be  located  in  the  ter- 
ritory. 

The  first  public  school  held  in  the  district  was  opened  in  1866 
in  ?.  small  frame  building,  owned  by  Jesse  Fell,  but  built  by  John 
Eeece,  to  be  used  as  a  shop  for  the  workmen  while  erecting  Mr. 
Fell"s  residence. 

The  old  school  building,  now  used  as  a  dwelling  house,  is  still 
in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  It  formerly  stood  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Third  streets.  l)ut  it  now  stands  just  south 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  tracks  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Fourth  streets. 

The  lumber  for  this  building  was  shipped  by  Mr.  Fell  from 
TJllin,  111.  The  frames  and  floor  are  of  hard  oak.  the  siding  of 
poplar,  and  the  seats  were  made  of  red  cypress. 

School  opened  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1856,  with 
Mary  Shannon  as  teacher  in  charge.  P.  C.  Lyman  and  Julia 
Brown  followed  with  short  terms  each.  Mr.  jMcCambridge  speaks 
in  highest  terms  of  Miss  Brown's  teaching.  He  vividly  recalls, 
among  manv  oth^r  thinu'S.  one  lesson  that  she  gave  in  historv  about 
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the  si^ge  of  Delhi.  She  brought  before  her  class  a  picture  of  the 
charge  upon  the  city,  and  using  this  picture  as  a  point  of  interest 
and  illustration,  she  taught  most  eifectively  the  history  of  the 
siege. 

In  the  fall  of  1858,  the  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  Jesse 
Fell,  president ;  John  E.  Dodge,  clerk,  and  George  Thomson,  em- 
ployed W.  0.  Davis  for  teacher.  He  taught  in  the  public  school  a 
six  months'  term,  beginning  in  September  of  that  year.  During 
this  and  the  preceding  year,  pupils  attended  from  a  scope  of  ter- 
ritory much  more  extended  than  that  of  the  present  district 
limits. 

The  following  year  a  private  school  was  held  in  Mr.  Fell's 
library.  A  part  of  this  time  Mr.  Davis  was  teacher;  but  he  soon 
went  west  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary  Daniells,  a  graduate  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary.  It  seems  that  the  public  school  was  aban- 
doned at  the  close  of  the  term  taught  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  was  not 
again  in  session  until  the  fall  of  1860,  when  all  the  children  of  the 
district,  with  many  others,  entered  the  model  department  of  the 
Normal  University.  This  school  district  No.  2  was  merged  into 
the  model  school  and  remained  a  part  of  that  school  until  the  state 
board  of  education  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  district  dis- 
solved the  union,  because  there  were  too  many  pupils  in  the  dis- 
trict to  be  advantageously  cared  for  by  the  Normal  University  ujj- 
der  the  system  then  existing. 

In  1858  within  what  is  now  the  corporate  limits  of  Normal, 
Mr.  Davis  says  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  families. 

The  first  commencement  exercises  of  the  model  high  school 
were  held  in  1865  and  William  McCambridge  was  the  first  person 
to  appear  on  that  program — Gertrude  Case,  Clara  Fell  and  him- 
self had  entered  the  model  school  from  Miss  Daniell's  class;  and 
these  three,  with  Robert  McCart,  Charles  L.  Capen,  Hosea  Howard 
and  Howard  C.  Crist,  composed  the  first  graduating  class  of  the 
model  school.  The  history  of  the  model  school  of  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity from  1860  to  1868  includes  the  history  of  the  Normal 
public  school  for  that  time. 

Dr.  Hewett  says  that  for  the  entire  period  of  that  union  with 
the  Norma]  University,  the  board  of  directors  consisted  of  E.  C. 
Hewett,  president ;  John  R.  Dodge,  clerk,  and  J.  Handley  Stewart. 
During  this  period  school  was  held  in  the  Normal  University  build- 
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ing,  the  university  receiving  from  the  district  a  stated  sum  an- 
nually. The  president  of  the  university  nominated  the  teachers 
and  managed  the  school  in  the  interests  of  the  practice  department 
of  the  state  school. 

Foreseeing  that  the  district  must  soon  make  provisions  ample 
for  the  education  of  the  pupils  within  its  limits,  on  August  7,  1865, 
at  a  properly  called  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  school  of- 
ficers in  district  ISTo.  2,  it  was  voted  to  buy  lots  and  build  a  school 
house.  Under  this  authority,  the  directors  subsequently  contracted 
with  W.  F.  Bushnell  to  build  a  school  house  for  $13,600.  Three 
lots  had  been  previously  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Ash  and  School 
streets  for  $600.  The  building  then  erected  is  still  the  main  part 
of  the  high  school  building. 

In  September,  1867,  the  grammar  and  intermediate  depart- 
ments of  the  model  school  were  transferred  to  this  new  building 
with  John  W.  Cook  as  principal. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  union  in  1868,  Henry  McCormick 
was  elected  principal  of  the  public  schools.  He  was  ably  assisted 
by  Euth  E.  Barker,  Emma  liobinson.  Miss  Embree,  Maria  Arms 
and   Ida  Laughlin. 

In  the  meantime  the  "Town  of  Normal,"  through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Messrs.  Hovey  and  Fell,  had  received  a  special  charter. 
Article  VIII  of  that  charter  constitutes  the  "special  school  charter" 
of  Noi-mal  school  district.  At  the  first  election  held  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  charter,  on  March  18,  1867,  the  following  board  of 
education  was  elected,  viz. :  W.  B.  Smith,  0.  M.  Coleman,  Thomas 
S.  TJnderhill,  J.  A.  Sewell,  John  E.  Dodge.  Under  the  manago- 
luent  of  this  board  of  education  and  their  successors  in  office,  the 
schools  have  lieen  judiciously  administered  and  brought  to  their 
present  excellent  state  of  efficiency. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  charter  are : 

1.  A  board  of  education  of  five  members,  one  member  elected 
each  year,  and  holding  office  for  five  years. 

S.  The  Ijoard  is  empowered  as  a  corporate  body  to  buy  and 
sell  real  estate,  to  issue  bonds,  to  make  rules  and  regulations,  and 
to  erect  school  buildings. 

3.  The  limits  of  the  district  are  self-adjusting,  being  always 
the  same  as  the  corporate  limits  of  the  "Town  of  Normal." 
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4.  The  board  of  education,  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
township  trustees,  but  are  directly  responsible  to  the  city  council 
and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  school  house  erected  in  1866  has  been  enlarged  and  re- 
modeled and  now  constitutes  the  high  school.  Additional  houses 
have  been  built.  One  on  the  corner  of  Mulberry  and  School  streets 
:n  May,  1884,  and  enlarged  and  remodeled  in  1900.  One  in  the 
west  side  district  on  Kern  street  in  1893.  And  in  1901,  September 
I,  the  practice  school  building  of  the  jSTormal  University,  by  terms 
of  the  union,  came  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education  and 
]S  used  by  the  public  schools. 

The  following  persons  have  served  as  superintendents  of  the 
i^ormal  public  schools:  Henry  McCormick,  1868;  Aaron  Gove, 
1869;  Joseph  Carter,  1874;  A.  C.  Butler,  1878;  A.  M.  Scott, 
1880;  J.  V.  McHugh,  1882;  John  W.  Gibson,  1883;  David  A. 
Eeed,  1884;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Miller,  1885;  John  Glotfelter,  1886;  C.  W. 
Harriman,  1887;  Mrs.  Hattie  Hoffman,  1888;  E.  B.  Smith,  1891; 
E.  A.  Fritter,  1896. 

The  idea  of  a  union  of  the  public  schools  with  the  Normal 
University  has  always  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  minds  of  our 
people.  As  before  stated,  from  1860  to  1868  they  were  united  quite 
closely.  Again  in  1889  and  1890  practice  teaching  by  pupil- 
teachers  was  carried  on  in  the  primary  department  of  the  public 
schools  under  the  general  supervision  of  Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry, 
bat  on  her  election  to  a  position  in  the  university,  the  practice 
work  was  discontinued  in  the  public  school. 

In  April,  1901,  by  a  vote  of  the  district,  a  definite  union  with 
the  Normal  school  was  effected  on  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
following  articles : 

1.  The  model  school  of  the  university  shall  become  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  Normal. 

2.  The  pupils  now  attending  in  grades  1  to  8  in  the 'model  school  and 
in  the  East  Side  schools  of  the  town  of  Normal  shall  be  distributed  among 
twelve  rooms  or  grades,  the  pupils  to  remain  regularly  two  terms,  or  twenty- 
four  weeks,  in  each  grade. 

3.  The  twelve  grades  shall  be  housed,  six  (or  seven)  in  the  model 
school,  tlie  rest  in  the  public  school  buildings. 

4.  The  grades  in  the  model  school  building  shall  be  grades,  or  rooms, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  11,  12,  or  such  other  rooms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  and  the  president  of  the  university. 
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0.  The  high  school  department  of  the  model  school  shall  be  aban- 
doned, but  the  university  shall  be  permitted  to  furnish  teachers  for  six 
high  school  classes  to  be  selected  by  the  city  superintendent  and  such 
student-teachers  to  be  approved  by  him.  In  such  classes  lesson  plans  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  high  school  authorities  and  shall  be  under  their  super- 
vision and  direction.  Any  such  teacher  may  be  deprived  of  his  class  at 
any  time  if  his  work  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent. 

6.  The  university  shall  furnish  janitor,  fuel,  repairs  and  ordinary 
school  supplies  for  the  grades  housed  in  the  model  school  building.  The 
public  school  board  shall  furnish  the  same  for  the  grades  in  the  public 
school  buildings. 

7.  The  public  school  board  shall  pay  the  teachers  in  the  twelve 
rooms  salaries  according  to  the  uniform  scale,  it  being  understood  that 
said  uniform  scale  may  provide  for  regular  increases  with  extended  service. 

8.  Tlie  university  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  grades  in  the  model 
school  building  and  one  or  two  grades  as  needed  in  the  public  schools  as 
practice  schools. 

9.  In  each  room  so  used  as  a  practice  school  the  teachers  shall  be 
paid  by  the  university  such  additional  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
persons  able  to  supervise  and  direct  the  vv'ork  of  student  teachers  in  the 
most  thorough  manner.  Such  additional  salary  shall  not  be  less  than 
$27.50  per  month.  The  university  shall  not  be  bound  by  this  section  to  pay 
more  than  $400  per  year  additional  salary  to  any  critic  teacher. 

10.  No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the  practice  school  ex- 
cept members  of  senior  class  or  persons  whose  general  experience  has 
eminently  fitted  them  for  teaching. 

11.  .Tit  a  date  not  later  than  April  1  the  university  authorities  shall 
notify  the  public  school  board  what  grades  the  university  shall  wish  to 
use  the  following  year  as  practice  schools. 

12.  In  all  grades  used  as  practice  schools  the  teachers  shall  be 
selected  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  state  board  and  of  the  public  school 
board.  In  all  grades  not  used  as  practice  schools  the  public  school  board 
shall  have  exchisive  right  to  select  the  teacher. 

13.  The  course  of  study  shall  be  prepared  by  the  president  of  the 
university  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  submitted  to  the  public 
school  board  for  amendment  and  adoption. 

14.  Eules  and  regulations  relating  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
parents  and  pupils,  reports,  discipline,  promotions  and  all  other  matters 
of  a  geneial  character  shall  be  made  by  the  public  school  board. 

15.  The  university  shall  have  power  to  make  necessary  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  university  property  and  in  regard  to  the  instruction 
and  program  in  the  practice  school. 

16.  All  text  books  that  pupils  shall  be  required  to  buy  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  public  school  authorities. 

17.  If  copies  of  such  regularly  adopted  text-books  are  needed  by  indi- 
gent children  they  shall  be  furnished  by  the  public  school  board. 
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18.  The  school  year  in  the  public  school  shall  be  divided  into  terms 
in  conformity  with  the  three  regular  terms  of  the  university  calendar. 

19.  Tuition  in  all  grades  shall  be  free  to  all  residents  of  Normal. 

20.  Hates  of  tuition  for  non-resident  pupils  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
public  school  board,  and  such  tuition  shall  be  paid  into  the  public  school 
treasury. 

21.  All  pupils  attending  the  grades  in  the  model  school  building  shall 
have  tlie  privileges  of  the  campus,  of  the  university  library  and  gymnasium 
under  such  regulations  as  the  university  may  adopt. 

22.  The  high  school  pupils  shall  be  permitted  to  use  a  portion  of 
the  campus  for  a  playground  and  one  hour  per  day  of  physical  culture 
in  the  gymnasium  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  of  physical  culture 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  president  of  the  university 
and  the  city  superintendent,  providing  such  privileges  shall  not  conflict 
with  the  paramount  rights  of  Normal  students. 

23.  The  university  instructors  in  music,  drawing  and  physical  culture 
shall  supervise  the  work  in  the  various  grades  of  the  Normal  public  schools. 
One-third  of  their  time  shall  be  thus  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  school 
authorities. 

24.  These  r.rticles  of  agreement  may  be  amended  by  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  public  school  board  and  the  state  board  of  education. 

25.  Either  party  to  this  agreement  may  cause  the  same  to  terminate 
on  June  30  of  any  year  by  giving  written  notice  to  the  other  party  at  least 
six  months  prior  to  the  proposed  termination. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  various  changes  in  the 
course  of  study  for  the  jSTormal  public  schools,  but  the  limited  space 
at  our  disposal  will  not  permit  me  to  do  so.  The  following  brief 
statement  must  suffice :  Under  the  administrations  of  Superin- 
tendents McCormiek,  Gove  and  Carter,  the  school  was  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency,  an  excellent  four-year  high  school  course 
was  formulated  and  maintained.  The  schools  were  well  graded 
and  disciplined.  In  fact,  the  schools  have  alwaj's  been  good,  and 
the  grade  work  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence;  but  there  have  been 
times  when,  owing  to  financial  conditions,  the  high  school  course 
did  not  extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  two  years'  work. 

Eecently  there  has  been  a  steady  progress  in  every  department. 
In  1895,  Superintendent  Smith  recommended  and  secured  the 
adoption  of  a  three  years'  course  for  the  high  Sv.hool  with  the  idea, 
?iot  only  of  improving  the  schools,  but  of  having  the  high  school 
placed  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  that 
move  he  was  most  ably  seconded  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Scheaffer.  W.  P. 
McMurry,    C.   W.   Eyestone,    Stephen    Gipson    and   Mrs.   Keady, 
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members  of  the  board  at  that  time.  But  before  the  results  of  these 
well  planned  efforts  could  be  realized.  Superintendent  Smith  re- 
signed to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  in  the  University  of  Chi-^-ago. 

E.  A.  Fritter  was  elected  superintendent  to  succeed  Mr.  Smith. 
He  immediately  began  to  push  and  enlarge  upon  the  progressive 
work  already  begun.  Called  by  President  Alspaugh  to  confer  with 
the  board  of  education  in  May,  he  recommended  the  fitting  up  of 
a  laboratory  and  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  library.  The  board 
heartily  responded  and  appropriated  a  handsome  sum  for  the  pur- 
chase of  apparatus,  which  was  soon  properly  installed  in  the  well- 
equipped  laboratory  just  completed  as  an  addition  to  the  old  high 
school  building. 

Early  in  1897  the  school  was  duly  accredited  to  the  freshman 
year  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Lake  1^'orest  University  as 
well  as  several  colleges  of  good  standing. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the  board  appropriated  $500 
for  library  supplies,  which  were  duly  purchased. 

On  the  abandonment  of  the  Normal  city  library  in  the  spring 
of  1900,  the  books  suitable  for  the  public  school  were  donated  to 
the  public  school  library.  About  this  same  time,  a  small,  select 
library  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  books  was  placed  in  each  room  of  the 
grades.  The  miblic  schools  now  own  about  2,000  volumes  of  most 
excellent  books. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  the  board  of  education  adopted  English 
and  Latin  scientific  high  school  courses,  coveriug  four  years  of 
study. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  schools  exceeds  950  pupils.  The 
enrollment  in  the  high  school  for  the  present  term  is  135. 

The  high  rank  of  the  school  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
school  holds  the  athletic  championship  of  McLean  county  for  1901, 
and  that  it  also  holds  the  championship  cup  of  the  State  Oratorical 
Association  for  the  same  year.  The  winning  oration  in  the  state 
contest  was  delivered  by  James  Veach,  aged  15  years,  who  received 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  judges  on  both  composition  and  de- 
livery. 

I^he  present  board  of  education  is  progressive,  and  alert  to 
the  interests  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  improvements  already 
mentioned,  they  have  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of 
buildings  and  groiinds.  and  they  employ  only  the  very  best  teachers. 
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Below  is  given  tlie  board  of  education  and  present  corjDs  of 
teachers : 

BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 

Wesley  Grinstead,  president,  term  expii"es  1905. 

J.  B.  Adam,  term  expires  1903. 

Albert  Skinner,  term  expires  1904. 

W.  H.  Gardner,  term  expires  1906. 

John  L.  Boling,  term  expires  1907. 

E.  A.  Fritter,  clerk. 

TEACHERS— 1901-1902. 

Superintendent — E.  A.  Fritter,  A.  M. 

High  School — Charles  Rice,  B.  S.,  principal  and  teacher  of  mathemat- 
ics; Alice  J.  Patterson,  teacher  of  science;  Frances  M.  Ilifif,  teacher  of 
Latin,  Drawing  and  English;  Fred  J.  Smith,  B.  S.,  teacher  of  German, 
History  and  English. 

THE   GRADES. 

Practice  School  Building — Frank  S.  Bogardus,  principal  and  critic 
teacher  t^relfth  grade;  Eleanor  Hampton,  critic  teacher,  eleventh  grade; 
Jessie  H.  Cunningham,  critic  teacher,  fourth  grade;  Will  H.  Johnson,  critic 
teacher,  third  grade;  Lura  ISI.  Eyestone,  critic  teacher,  second  grade;  Anna 
G.  King,  critic  teacher,  lirst  grade. 

High  School  Building — Claude  Corson,  teacher,  tenth  grade;  Rose  A. 
Bland,  critic  teacher,  ninth  grade. 

North  Building — Olive  Hunting,  teacher,  eighth  grade;  Katie  L. 
Foster,  teacher,  seventh  grade ;  Jessie  H.  Dillon,  critic  teacher,  sixth  grade ; 
Belle  Fairfield,  teacher,  fifth  grade. 

West  Side  Building — Adam  Hummel,  principal;  Annetta  B.  Cooper, 
primary. 

Special  Teachers — Elizabeth  Mavity,  supervisor  of  practice;  Clarissa 
E.  Ela,  superA'isor  of  drawing;  F.  W.  Westhoff,  supervisor  of  music;  B.  C. 
Edwards,  supervisor  of  physical  culture. 

Janitors — N.  McCulloch,  high  school  building;  Levi  Bradley,  practice 
school  building;  Fred  IMiller,  north  school  building;  Adam  Hummel,  west 
school  buildinsr. 
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The  Heyworth  School  District. 


BY    F.   H.   HILL. 


Within  the  boundaries  of  what  now  constitute  the  Heyworth 
scihool  district,  we  have  the  following  historic  record : 

In  the  year  1838,  after  the  sturdy  pioneers  had  laid  the  lines 
for  future  homes,  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  object  of  pro- 
viding for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  and  we  are  under  obliga- 
tion for  the  following  information  to  the  boys  of  those  years  whose 
names  we  gladly  give,  and  although  now  old  men  themselves,  their 
memory  in  these  matters  is  tenacious  and  their  "fond  recollections" 
are  authentic  and  filled  with  many  pleasing  reminiscences  which 
we  caimot  record  for  want  of  space  in  the  historical  pages.  These 
are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  boys  of  those  days :    J.  "W.  Funk,  H. 

A.  Karr,  J.  E.  Wakefield,  Joseph  and  A.  C.  Martin,  who  are  yet 
living. 

The  first  pioneer  "academy"  was  a  hewed  log  house  north  and 
east  of  the  present  Funk  home ;  it  was  considered  a  model  building 
for  the  time  with  its  large  fire  place,  puncheon  floor,  neatly 
hewed  slabs  with  legs  were  used  for  seats  and  desks.  Such  men 
as  Jesse  Funk,  Thomas  0.  Kutledge,  Campbell  Wakefield,  George 
Martin,  were  sponsors  for  this  first  enterprise.  Thomas  Dunham 
was  the  first  to  wield  the  birch  and  was  succeeded  by  the  follow- 
ing teachers:  Miss  Mary  Elder,  William  Leeper,  J.  W.  Burrows 
and  others. 

The  second  educational  Mecca  was  the  double  cabin  vacated 
by  Campbell  Wakefield,  near  the  old  homestead,  and  the  buxom 
lads  and  lassies  were  coached  by  a  Mr.  Conklin  for  one  term,  and 
William  Reeves  for  another  term.  For  some  reason  the  educational 
institutions  were  migratory  and  the  next  term  of  school  was  held 
in  the  large  barn  on  the  J.  E.  Wakefield  homestead,  now  used  by 

B.  A.  Steward.    There  was  but  one  term  here  and  Isaac  Hougham, 
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a  siurdy  character,  who  divided  his  time  between  taming  the  wild 
prairie  and  wielding  the  birch,  helped  with  the  hard  "sums,"  often 
appearing  as  a  bootless  as  well  as  sockless  professor. 

The  next  literary  center  was  in  a  frame  building  belonging 
to  Jesse  Funk  and  brought  in  from  the  prairie  and  located  in  the 
western  border  of  the  Funk  timber,  about  a  mile  east  of  Heyworth. 
Around  this  place  cling  many  exciting  memories  of  days  of 
'Tiooky,"  in  which  many  of  our  now  grave  and  dignified  citizens 
were  wont  to  chase  rabbits  and  other  game  and  the  next  day  receive 
their  reward  in  the  way  of  an  old-fashioned  "licken."  Among  the 
masters  whose  frowns  and  commands  struck  terror  in  the  hearts  of 
the  guilty  were  Walter  Willson,  Peter  Folsom,  Joseph  Macon  and 
William  Joslin. 

Later  we  crossed  the  Kickapoo  in  the  Sisco  cabin  and  soon 
after  in  a  new  school  house  on  Dr.  Xoble's  land.  The  happy  boys 
and  girls  congregated  while  such  well-known  men  as  Dr.  Harrison 
Noble,  Samuel  J.  Reader  and  others  gave  them  a  new  inspiration  of 
life  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

The  gradual  increase  in  population  made  another  school  house 
imperative  and  in  1853  a  new  building  was  erected  on  the  I.  Yan- 
ordstrand  farm,  and  was  known  as  the  Locust  Grove  school,  and  in 
this  school  modern  text-books  and  ideas  were  used.  Among  the  m- 
structors  here  were  J.  R.  Burrows,  0.  C.  Rutledge,  Emma  Elder, 
Maggie  Leeper  and  others. 

In  1858  this  building  was  removed  to  the  eastern  part  of  Hey- 
worth, where  the  house  of  William  Willis  now  stands,  and  was  used 
as  a  school  room  until  1866,  at  which  time  the  present  district  was 
incorporated. 

AVith  this  removal,  another  building  was  erected,  known  as 
the  Reader  school,  opposite  the  Frank  Romine  residence.  This 
building  was  moved  to  Heyworth  also  in  1866.  In  1863  a  nev.^ 
building  was  provided  for  a  district  embracing  the  western  side  of 
Heyworth,  and  the  first  teacher  was  a  J\Ir.  Austin  and  the  second 
Mr.  James.  This  was  also  absorbed  by  the  Heyworth  school  dis- 
trict in  1866,  but  remains  in  its  old  location,  the  home  of  W.  W. 
Williams. 

AA'e  now  come  to  the  present  incorporated  district,  whose  pro- 
moters were  C.  Wakefield,  Dr.  H.  Xoble,  Samuel  Hill,  John  Kelley, 
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I.  Vanordstrand,  D.  Laughlin,  M.  Millinns,  and  E.  Philbrook,  the 
latter  seven  being  named  as  trustees  in  the  charter.* 

It  was  at  once  organized  as  a  graded  school  with  M.  G.  W. 
Glover  as  principal.  Many  of  the  young  men  just  out  of  the  army 
were  given  an  opportunity  for  taking  up  their  interrupted  work, 
and  large  attendance  was  at  once  assured;  and  from  that  time  until 
the  present  many  of  the  best  teachers  in  central  Illinois  have  gone 
forth,  while  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  literary  and  newspaper 
men  are  among  its  alumni.  In  1898  a  new  and  elegant  brick  build- 
ing was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $14,000,  which  will  be  ample 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  building  comnaittee  was  composed  of 
Drs.  W.  Hill  and  Miller.  There  are  but  two  of  the  original  board 
living — John  Kelley,  now  in  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Philbrook.  The 
present  board  is  C.  C.  Bunn,  William  Deleno,  F.  L.  Wakefield,  F. 
H.  Hill,  H.  Austin,  E.  Moran  and  Joseph  Brown. 

The  present  corps  of  teachers  are  C.  C.  Colwell,  principal; 
Mary  Rutledgc,  Xellie  j\Ioran,  Emma  Garst,  Laura  Horr,  assist- 
ants. 


The  Kickapoo  Union  School  District. 


BY   JOSEPH   B.   WEAVER. 


The  Kickapoo  Union  school  district  was  established  by  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  March  31,  1869,  and  which 
declares  "that  no  territory  shall  ever  be  taken  therefrom  except 
by  act  of  the  legislature."  The  district  embraces  about  ten  sections 
of  land,  six  of  which  are  in  Downs,  and  four  in  Old  Town  town- 
ship. The  school  house  is  a  handsome,  two-story  brick  structure 
containing  four  school  rooms.     At  the  present  but  three  teachers 

*This  district  contains  about  6338  acres,  a  little  less  than  ten  sections. 
It  was  organized  under  a  special  charter  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois  March 
20,  1867.  This  school  district  and  the  Kickapoo  Union  School  District  hav- 
ing been  incorporated  by  special  act  of  the  legislature,  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  have  them  specially  mentioned  in  this  history. 
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are  employed.  The  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  edu- 
cation of  six  members,  ayIio  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the 
provisions  of  the  special  act,  exercise  the  combined  powers  of  directors 
and  school  trustees.  The  district  has  its  own  school  fund  and  school 
treasurer,  who  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  education.  How  this 
peculiar  organization  came  to  exist  will  be  narrated  later  in  this 
article.  For  a  time  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  manifested  be- 
cause of  the  distance  some  of  the  children  of  the  district  had  to 
travel  in  order  to  attend  the  school,  but  the  superior  work  done  iji 
the  school  has  gradually  overcome  opposition,  and  few,  if  any, 
would  now  favor  changing  the  boundaries  of  the  district. 

The  first  school  within  the  limits  of  the  district  was  taught 
by  William  Johnston  during  the  summer  of  3  838,  in  a  primitive 
log  school  house  which  stood  in  the  hill  one-half  mile  northeast 
of  the  village  of  Downs,  and  just  across  the  line  in  Old  Town  town- 
ship. A  few  remain  who  attended  this  early  country  school. 
Amongst  the  number  is  Dr.  Samuel  Bishop,  John  W.  Savidge  and 
J.  B.  Weaver,  now  residents  of  Bloomington,  and  also  Henry  C. 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Polly  Ct.  Cowden,  of  Downs.  A  year  or  two  later 
a  six  /lonths'  summer  school  was  taught  in  this  building  by  Eev. 
Eobert  D.  Taylor,  a  minister  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church.  Soon  after  this  time,  probably  in  1842,  a  more  pretentious 
frame  school  building  was  erected  on  the  township  line  on  the  bluff 
just  west  of  where  the  Big  Four  railroad  now  crosses  the  Kickapoo 
creek.  This  was  known  as  Spring  school  house,  and  attained 
notoriety  from  the  fact  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  Methodist 
denomination  held  annual  camp-meetings  in  the  beautiful  grove 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  school  house  grovinds.  This  building 
was  erected  by  subscriptions  and  voluntary  labor,  as  at  that  time 
there  was  no  law  giving  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  such 
purposes.  Special  mention  should  be  made  here  of  John  Price, 
William  Bishop  and  Elias  H.  Wall,  who  were  active  promoters  of 
this  laudable  public  enterprise.  Some  of  the  teachers  who  taught 
here  more  than  half  a  century  ago  are  yet  alive.  Of  this  number 
is  John  J.  Price  and  Dr.  Samuel  Bishop.  After  the  free  school 
system  went  into  effect,  a  new  and  more  commodious  building  took 
the  place  of  the  old  one,  which  had  done  noble  service  in  its  time. 
This  was  probably  in  1856,  or  it  may  have  been  as  late  as  1858. 
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School  was  regularly  maintained  here  until  1869,  at  which  time 
the  Danville,  Urbana,  Bloomington  &  Pekin  railroad  was  being 
constructed  and  the  survey  having  located  the  road  in  part  upon 
the  school  house  lot,  the  selection  of  a  new  school  house  site  be- 
came necessar3^  About  this  time  a  union  district  had  been  formed 
by  consolidating  the  original  district  with  the  school  district  to  the 
southward  in  Downs  township.  As  the  center  of  the  new  district 
thus  formed  would  be  east  of  the  Kickapoo  creek,  some  opposition 
was  developed  and  intimations  made  looking  to  the  disruption  of 
the  district  as  then  constituted.  To  avert  this  action  by  the  school 
trustees  which  would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  new  district,  a  meeting  was  called  to  devise  measures  for  its 
protection.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  determination  to 
secure  if  possible  an  act  of  incorporation  by  the  state  legislature 
which  should  take  from  the  school  trustees  the  power  to  change 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  district.  The  legislature  being  then  in 
session,  a  representative  was  selected  who  went  at  once  to  Spring- 
field and  succeeded  in  having  a  bill  presented  incorporating  the  dis- 
trict under  the  name  of  the  "Kickapoo  Union  School  District." 
The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  senate  by  General  John  McNulta, 
and  after  some  local  opposition  in  the  way  of  a  remonstrance,  the 
bill  was  finally  passed.  In  June,  1869,  a  special  election  was  held 
which  by  a  majority  vote  fixed  the  new  school  hoitse  in  what  is  now 
the  village  of  Downs  and  voted  the  sum  of  $2,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  school  house.  A  two-story  frame  building  with  two  rooms 
was  erected,  in  which  school  was  taught  the  following  fall  and 
winter.  The  first  teachers  employed  to  teach  in  the  new  school 
were  J,  "W.  Richardson,  now  of  Tonica,  111.,  and  Miss  Mary  Hood. 
During  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  operation,  the  work  done  by  the 
school  has  fully  met  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  early 
friends  and  supporters.  The  first  building  erected  having  proven 
inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  district,  in  1895 
the  present  edifice  was  erected,  which  meets  all  present  demands 
and  is  a  credit  to  the  people  of  the  district. 
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Early  Schools  in  Money  Creek. 

BY   REV.    \\\    R.    BISHOP^   PORTLAND,   OREGON. 


On  the  last  day  of  August,  1836,  W.  G.  Bishop  arrived  with 
his  family  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Eev.  P.  W.  Bishop,  and 
which  he  had  previously  purchased  from  Jacob  Spawr.  During  the 
winter  of  183G  and  '37,  W.  F.  Bishop  taught  school  in  the  north 
room  of  a  double  cabin  which  stood  on  a  gentle  rise  on  the  west 
side  of  the  slough,  emptying  into  Money  creek  west  of  the  cemetery 
and  near  where  the  residence  of  the  late  John  Moats  now  stands. 
Isaac  Priest  and  family  occupied  the  south  room  of  the  cabin.  The 
cabin  was  built  after  the  approved  plan  of  the  times,  with  two  rooms 
built  of  round  logs  the  same  height,  with  "entry"  of  sixteen  feet 
between,  and  all  covered  over  under  one  continuous  roof,  ribs,  clap- 
boards and  weight  poles.  The  architecture  was  simple  if  not 
elegant. 

It  was  during  this  term  of  Mr.  Bishop's  school  that  the  long 
remembered  "sudden  change"'  of  December  occurred.  Your  writer 
has  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  day.  The  early  part  of  the  day 
had  been  unusually  warm  for  the  season,  with  slight  mist  of  rain. 
Not  rain  enough  to  prevent  the  boys  taking  off  their  coats  while 
playing  "bull  pen"  at  noon.  When  school  was  called  at  1  o'clock, 
John  Moats  and  George  Archer  called  Mr.  Bishop's  attention  to  a 
very  dark  cloud  rapidly  rising  in  the  southwest.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  storm  was  on  and  at  4  o'clock  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
was  "ice  bound." 

In  September,  1837,  Mr.  Austin  White,  by  contract  with  the 
settlers,  took  charge  of  the  school,  and  occupied  the  same  room 
where  the  school  had  been  conducted  the  previous  winter  until 
November  ],  1837. 

During  the  month  of  October  of  this  year  the  new  school  house 
was  built  on  the  north  bank  of  Money  creek  on  lands  owned  by 
Nathan  Busick.  That  new  school  house  was  a  wonder  in  its  day. 
It  was  eighteen  feet  square,  one  story  high,  built  of  hewn  logs,  witli 
sawed  lumber  for  a  floor  instead  of  puncheon;  had  four  glass  win- 
dows of  nine  lights  each,  two  on  the  south  and  two  on  the  north. 
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properly  spaced  so  they  stood  two  and  two  opposite  each  other,  with 
door  between  the  two  on  the  south  iacing  the  classical  stream, 
Money  creek.  Major  Dickenson,  whose  liberality  is  yet  remem- 
bered by  men  and  women  who  have  seen  their  "tlrree  score  and 
ten/'  furnished  the  room  with  an  ample  stove  at  a  cost  of  $16. 

About  jSTovember  1,  the  house  was  completed,  furnished  and 
made  ready  for  occupation,  and  Mr.  White  dedicated  the  buildiug 
by  moving  learners  from  the  cabin  on  the  hill,  heretofore  men- 
tioned, and  calling  them  to  order  in  the  "new  school  house."  Hi? 
term  ended  with  the  opening  of  the  following  spring. 

In  October,  1838,  Jonathan  D.  Dow  took  charge  of  the  dis- 
trict school  for  six  months.  But  this  is  growing  tedious  to  me  and 
doubtless  to  you  also.  Here  is  an  abridged  statement  of  the  ques- 
tions you  ask : 

Building  date  of  old  log  school  house,  October,  1837;  occu- 
pied by  A.  White,  winter  of  1837-38;  J.  Dow,  1838-39;  D.  Blood, 
1839-41;  J.  Dow,  1841-43;  Mr.  Burton.  1842-43;  J.  Gilmour  and 
W.  E.  Bishop,  1843-44;  W.  R.  Bishop,  1844-45;  J.  McAfferty, 
1845-46. 

This  last  date  will  bring  you  up  to  your  own  easy  recollection, 
and  thus  enable  you  to  fill  out  complete  list  of  all  the  teachers  who 
occupied  the  house  during  the  years  of  its  continuance. 

In  the  fall  of  1843,  Mr.  John  Gilmour  was  employed  by  the 
directors  to  take  charge  of  the  school  for  six  months.  He  taught 
four  months  and  was  taken  sick  and  died  suddenly.  The  directors 
engaged  me  to  finish  the  term.  I  returned  in  the  fall  and  engaged 
the  school  for  six  months.  This  brought  me  to  the  spring  of  1845, 
at  which  time  I  went  to  Cherry  Grove.  I  have  among  other  old 
school  books  a  copy  of  Comstock's  Chemistry.  I  find  this  entry  on 
the  fly  leaf :    '-'Cherry  Grove  Seminary,  May  13,  1845.-' 

I  remember  distinctly  buying  the  book  and  entering  the  class 
in  chemistry  on  the  2d,  after  reaching  Cherry  Grove. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  names  and  dates 
given  above,  but  of  course,  like  other  mortals,  may  be  mistaken. 

But  I  am  tired  and  so  are  you,  and  1  will  kindly  release  you 
now  without  further  affliction. 

I  could  mention  a  few  incidents  occurring  up  to  the  time  of 
my  departure  for  Cherry  Grove,  but  they  are  of  no  value  to  any 
one  now. 
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The  Colfax  School. 

BY   DR.   D.   T.   DOUGLAS. 


The  Colfax  school  is  an  evolution  of  what  thirty  years  ago 
was  known  as  "The  Williams  school  at  the  head  of  Mackinaw." 

In  the  year  A.  D.  1879,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
surveyed  a  branch  from  Kankakee  to  Bloomington  and  the  village 
of  Colfax  was  laid  out,  and  a  year  or  two  afterward  the  "Williams 
school  house"'  was  moved  into  Colfax,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  its  original  location,  and  was  used  for  school  purposes 
till  A.  D.  1883,  when  a  vote  was  taken  to  bond  the  district  for 
$4,000  with  which  to  erect  a  new  school  building,  the  former  one 
having  become  inadequate  for  the  greater  niimber  of  pupils,  and  a 
four-room  house  was  built. 

The  village  grew,  school  children  increased,  and  an  addition 
containing  two  more  rooms  was  built,  making  six. 

In  the  year  1894,  the  district  was  reorganized  and  a  board  of 
education  elected.  The  increase  of  children  continued,  demands 
for  more  room  being  urgent,  a  second  addition  of  two  more  rooms 
was  made  in  A.  D.  1899,  thus  making  a  building  of  eight  rooms, 
which  answered  the  purpose  of  the  district  till  October  18,  1900, 
when  about  11  o'clock  a.  m.  the  entire  structure  was  consumed  by 
fire.  Without  delay,  the  board  of  education  met  to  devise  plans 
for  carrying  on  the  school.  The  officiary  of  the  Methodist,  Chris- 
tian and  Presbyterian  churches  generously  tendered  the  use  of 
their  church  buildings  for  the  purpose,  which  was  eagerly  accepted 
and  highly  appreciated.  An  election  was  called  and  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  for  money  to  erect  a  new 
house  carried.  The  new  structure,  which  is  substantially  and  beau- 
tifully built  of  brick,  and  partially  stone  faced,  with  slate  roof,  and 
nearly  ready  for  occupancy,  will  have  twelve  large  rooms,  heated 
and  ventilated  after  the  most  modern  methods,  with  girls'  and 
boys'  toilet  and  play  rooms  in  the  basement,  and  a  spacious  audi- 
torium in  the  third  story  large  enough  to  seat  700  people. 
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During  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1901,  the  school 
having  an  enrollment  of  310  pupils,  occupied  the  Methodist  and 
Christian  churches,  and  Dr.  Douglas'  brick  building,  and  is  under 
the  management  of  Professor  Frank  C.  Prowdley,  principal;  Miss 
Hotsenpiller,  and  Miss  Stowell,  first  and  second  assistants;  Miss 
Tompkins,  seventh  grade;  IVIiss  Hall,  fifth  and  sixth;  Miss  Cov- 
ington, fourth :  Mrs.  Smith,  third  and  part  of  second,  and  Miss 
Matheny,  first  and  part  of  second  primary. 

The  board  of  education  at  present  is  composed  of  Daniel  A. 
Clark,  president;  John  C.  Harris,  Henry  Willhoite,  Alfred  Har- 
pole,  Ellis  Watson,  D.  T.  Douglas  and  John  Eansom,  the  last 
named  being  secretary. 


Early  Schools  of  Empire  Township. 

1?Y  TtIO:\IAS  L.  BUCK,  LE  ROY^  ILLINOIS. 


In  1831,  at  the  June  term  of  the  county  commissioners'  court, 
held  in  Bloom ington,  the  court  divided  McLean  county  into  pre- 
cincts. A  section  of  country  where  LeRoy  is  now  located,  was 
named  Salt  Creek  precinct.  The  voting  place  was  at  the  home  of 
ISTathan  Brittin.  The  first  school  house  in  Salt  Creek  precinct  was 
built  in  J  832  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  29.  It  was  a  log 
school  house  and  built  by  contribution.  It  was  called  the  Dickersou 
school  house.  William  Johnson  taught  the  first  school.  Later  on 
the  school  was  taught  by  others.  In  1835,  Gridley  and  Covel  laid 
o\it  the  town  of  LeRoy,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  LeRoy  pre- 
cinct, and  the  voting  place  was  LeRoy.  The  first  school  house  in 
LeRoy  precinct  was  built  in  1836,  one  mile  south  of  town  and  was 
called  the  Clearwater  school  house.  It  was  built  of  logs  with  all 
of  the  pioneer  attachments,  and  was  also  used  for  preaching  pur- 
poses. The  first  school  was  taught  by  William  Johnson  in  183(5. 
He  was  a  prominent  teacher  in  the  community  for  years.  The 
first  school  in  LeRoy  was  taught  by  James  Lincoln  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1837,  in  a  sixteen-foot  room  situated  on  the  northwest 
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corner  of  block  4  of  the  original  town  of  LeEoy.  The  room  was 
neither  lathed  noj"  plastered^  so  of  course  cold  weather  closed  tbi 
school.  James  Lincoln  was  a  well-educated  man.  For  many  years 
he  was  closely  identified  with  the  schools  of  LeEoy  and  vicinity. 
Later  on  he  held  prominent  offices  in  town  and  township  and  was  a 
good  lawyer  also.  He  has  been  dead  a  number  of  years.  In  183S, 
James  Newell  taught  a  summer  school.  He  was  a  Baptist 
preacher — left  here  many  years  ago.  In  1839,  the  school  house 
was  built  in  LeEoy,  on  block  11,  in  the  original  town  of  LeEoy, 
north  of  the  public  squane. 

This  house  was  built  by  the  men  of  LeEoy  and  vicinity ;  each 
man  furnished  so  much  material  and  did  so  much  work.  The  house 
was  finished  the  winter  of  1839.  Dr.  Henry  Conkling  taught  the 
school.  He  left  here  in  a  few  years  and  finally  located  in  the  town 
of  Hudson,  north  of  Bloomington.  Later  on  he  moved  to  Bloom- 
ington.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  securing  the  I.,  B.  &  W.  rail- 
way through  this  section  of  the  country.  He  died  in  Bloomington 
some  years  ago.  You  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  house  was  used 
by  LeEoy  and  vicinity.  Scholars  came  in  from  the  country  and 
made  quite  a  large  school.  This  school  house  was  used  as  a  voting 
place.  Elections,  in  those  days,  men  voted  by  the  word  of  mouth, 
the  voter  stepped  in  and  gave  his  name  and  the  candidates  he 
wished  to  vote  for  and  the  clerks  made  a  record  of  it.  In  1840,  the 
winter  school  was  taught  by  David  P.  Bunn,  an  old  settler  in 
the  county,  and  relative  of  all  the  Bunns.  Mr.  Bunn  left  here  at  an 
early  date.  He  became  a  minister  of  the  Universalist  church  and  was 
a  preacher  of  that  faith  for  at  least  forty  years.  He  finally  settled 
in  Decatur,  111.,  and  died  there  some  y^axs,  ago. 

Cheney  Thomas  taught  the  LeEoy  school  several  terms.  In  an 
early  day,  he  was  elected  sheriff  and  tax  collector  of  the  county,  and 
held  both  offices  at  the  same  time,  and  also  held  other  offices  later. 

About  1845,  Charles  Eichason,  from  Syracuse,  IST.  Y.,  taught 
the  winter  school.  John  Waltermire  taught  one  term  of  school.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adams  each  taught  school  here.  Miss  Emeline  Gibbs 
taught  a  summer  school  on  the  south  side.  Then  came  Archibel 
Johnson  and  taught  several  terms.  About  1849  LeEoy  had  a  small- 
pox scare.  The  patient  was  taken  to  the  school  house,  quarantined 
and  cared  for,  which  ended  its  use  as  a  school  house. 
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In  1850  and  '51,  William  Downton  taught  school  in  a  build- 
ing now  oflTied  and  occupied  by  Dr.  Sargent,  as  a  residence.  Lewis 
Vandeventer  and  others  taught  in  a  building  just  west  of  the  public 
square,  where  the  Universalist  church  is  now  located. 

In  3  853,  Professor  Swingle  taught  a  select  school  in  the  Parks 
building  on  Center  street. 

In  1851,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  in  connection  with 
their  church,  put  up  a  seminary  building  for  higher  education.  The 
Hev.  Eobert  Patten,  of  Tennessee,  was  principal  for  several  years. 
In  the  meantime  the  public  free  school  system  had  been  established 
and  the  people  wanted  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  so  the  seminary 
went  down  as  a  denominational  school,  but  the  building  was  used 
for  a  piiblie  school  building  until  a  new  school  house  was  built. 

In  1861  a  new  school  building  was  completed  and  W.  A.  Mon- 
roe was  the  first  principal.  Mr.  Monroe  has  been  closely  identified 
with  school  work  for  years.    He  is  still  with  us. 

The  cost  of  the  school  in  LeEoy  and  vicinity  in  1839  was 
probably  $100.  In  1901-03  the  number  of  scholars  in  district  No.  3 
(or  LeEoy)  number  696;  cost  of  schools  in  district  No.  3,  $7,000; 
number  of  scholars  in  township,  1,065 ;  cost  of  schools  in  township, 
$10,000. 


PRINCIPALS    AND    SUPERINTENDENTS 

1857-8,  John  Long. 
1858-9,  Miss  Maltby. 
1859-fiO,  A.  B.  Conkling. 
1860-1,  Mr.  Harris 
1861-2,  W.  A.  Monroe. 
1862-3,  M.  fluflman. 
1863-4,  Noah  Wantling. 
1864-5,  W.  A.  Monroe  . 
1865-7,  D.  C.  Clark. 
1867-S,  W.  A.  Monroe. 
1868-0,  J.  W.  Barley. 
1869-70,  John  X.  Wilson. 
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1870-1,  Mr.  Shirk. 
1871-4,  C.  A.  Barley. 
1874-84,  M.  Jess. 
1884-7,  W.  H.  Chamberlain. 
1887-90,  L.  S.  Kilborn. 
1800-2,  J.  W.  Tavcnner. 
1892-5,  V.  G.  Blair. 
1895-6,  B.  F.  Templeton. 
1896-1900.  B.  C.  Moore. 
1900-1,  C.  J.  Posey. 
1901-2,  S.  K.  IMcDowell. 
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The  Schools  of  Lexington. 


Compiled  from  article  of  Mr.D.  F.  Trimmer,  for  several 
years  secretary  of  its  Board  of  Education. 

A.  J.  Flesher,  lately  deceased^  was  the  first  to  draw  public 
funds,  and  for  one  of  his  time  was  well  educated,  and  a  successful 
teacher.  Mr.  Flesher  said  the  board  of  examiners  asked  not  a 
single  question,  and  assigned  as  the  reason,  they  did  not  know 
what  to  ask.  This  school  was  taught  near  where  the  park  now  is, 
in  a  building  much  too  small  for  the  purpose.  The  text-books  used 
were  everything  that  chanced  to  be  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils. 
Mr.  Flesher's  piipils  ninnber  many  of  our  oldest  and  best  citizens. 
This  was  our  humble  beginning  in  educational  progress. 

Among  is  teachers  have  been  Mr.  Color,  now  comptroller  of 
l^ew  York  City;  Miss  Bird  and  Miss  Salie,  near  Powley's  shop; 
Adalaide  Perry,  in  Jacob  Spawr's  shop,  where  the  Christian  church 
now  stands.  In  September,  1865,  the  school  was  held  in  an  upper 
room  of  what  is  now  Karbaugh's  hotel,  by  John  Barnd ;  afterwards 
by  A.  J.  Anderson,  J.  E.  Wallace  and  Pauline  Mahan.  In  1865 
a  brick  school  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  A.  -T. 
Anderson  was  first  principal;  David  Poor,  jDrincipal  from  1870  to 
1874.  His  successors  were  J.  W.  Paisley  one  year ;  David  Fulwiler, 
George  Blount  and  L.  S.  Powell,  John  A.  Sterling,  J.  W.  Adams, 
M.  Jess,  from  1884  to  1890;  Professor  Board,  F.  L.  Horn,  Ira  M. 
Ong,  J.  W.  Niccols,  Jesse  L.  Smith,  four  years;  P.  W.  Dorsey,  E. 
Gr.  Jones.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1880.  The  first  course 
of  study  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sterling  and  was  revised  during 
Mr.  Horn's  term  and  again  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith. 

In  1896  they  built  a  new  school  building  at  an  expense  of 
$20,750.  It  is  74x76  feet  and  100  to  top  of  flagstaff.  Eight  rooms, 
is  pressed  brick,  in  every  respect  one  of  the  best  school  buildings  in 
the  county.  L.  P.  Scrogin  and  W.  H.  Claggett  personally  super- 
intended its  erection.  Lexington  is  justly  proud  of  its  school 
buildincr  and  of  its  school. 
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The  Early  Schools  of  Tunk's  Grove. 

BY    H02^.   LAFAYETTE    FUNK. 


The  following  account  of  the  Early  Schools  of  Funk's  Grove  was  a  part 
of  Mr.  Funk's  address  at  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  grove. 


As  to  the  pioneer  educational  features  of  the  grove,  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say,  hut  will  be  safe  to  venture  they  were  the  equal 
of  any  of  the  surrounding  schools.  The  line  of  text-books  did  not 
reach  very  high  into  the  branches  of  education.  Eeading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic  to  the  rule  of  three,  advancing  occasionally  to 
the  primitive  principles  of  grammar  and  geography.  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  course,  which  only  lasted  the  three  winter 
months,  were  reading,  spelling  and  writing  with  their  goose  quill 
pens,  as  steel  and  gold  pens  were  not  known  then  in  country  schools. 

The  line  of  school  masters,  as  they  titled  them  then,  not  as 
teachers  as  they  are  now,  ran  in  this  order  in  the  log  school  house, 
as  near  as  I  can  learn.  First  was  Eeuben  Baker;  second,  William 
Johnson;  third,  Andrew  Biggs,  dvtring  the  time  of  the  deep  snow, 
as  previously  spoken  of;  fourth,  Andrew  McMillan;  fifth,  0.  W. 
Wiggins;  sixth,  Mr.  Boltonhouse,  given  name  not  known;  seventh, 
Jonathan  Dow ;  eighth,  Catharine  Caton ;  ninth,  Patrick  O'Brien ; 
tenth,  a  Mr.  Fisher,  a  theatrical  performer  who  used  to  have  all 
kinds  of  performances  at  the  scholars'  homes  of  evenings  on  his 
pilgrimages  of  boarding  round,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days. 

Some  of  these  schoolmasters  had  different  ideas  as  to  the  rule 
of  a  Christmas  treat.  The  boys  had  a  set  rule  that  the  master 
must  have  a  bushel  of  apples  for  a  standing  treat  on  Christmas. 
I  well  remember  on  one  occasion  Master  Dow  was  in  charge  of  the 
school,  and  had  intimated  he  would  not  be  subjected  to  any  such 
undignified  conditions.  A  council  of  ways  and  means  was  held 
by  the  scholars  how  the  matter  should  be  adjusted,  and  it  was 
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unanimously  decided  that  a  rule  which  had  alwaj^s  been  in  vogue 
could  not  be  broken  and  must  be  lived  up  to  at  all  hazards. 

All  preliminaries  for  the  line  of  assault  had  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  some  reinforcements  had  been  secured  in  the  person 
of  John  Stubblefield  if  the  boys  were  likely  to  be  unequal  to  the 
task. 

Christmas  day  having  arrived,  noon  luncheon  disposed  of,  all 
hands  were  eager  for  the  fray  to  begin.  The  lines  were  carefully 
drawn  up  for  action,  and  if  on  the  request  the  usual  treat  to  the 
apples  refused,  the  master  was  to  be  carried  by  force  of  arms  to  the 
creek  and  then  and  there  be  plunged  under  the  water  till  the  schol- 
ars' request  was  promised  and  granted.  The  request  being  refused 
when  demanded  by  the  leader,  the  order  was  given  to  proceed  to 
business,  and  in  a  good  deal  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  the 
story,  Mr.  Schoolmaster  was  in  the  hands  and  clutches  of  a  dozea 
or  fifteen  boys  and  urged  on  by  as  many  girls,  proceeding  toward 
the  creek,  Imt  before  going  far  a  halt  was  called.  The  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  water  arrangement  would  only  please  the  master, 
as  his  habit  was  to  take  a  bath  in  the  creek  every  morning,  hot  or 
cold.  Then  the  remedy  of  piling  cord  wood  on  the  master  was 
suggested  and  carried  into  effect,  which  brought  the  master  to 
terms,  and  he  declared  the  rule  was  all  right  and  should  be  main- 
tained by  sending  for  the  bushel  of  apples.  One  other  instance 
occurred  where  one  of  the  rules  of  the  school  was  broken  on  the 
part  of  the  scholars,  and  for  this  infraction,  punishment  waa 
meted  out  to  them  in  a  summary  manner.  The  occasion  causing 
the  trouble  arose  from  trying  to  secure  a  coon  from  his  den  in  a 
tree  at  the  noon  hour.  One  of  the  boys  had  as  he  came  to  school 
in  the  morning  tracked  a  coon  by  a  small  skift  of  snow  through 
to  his  den  in  a  tree.  The  word  was  passed,  arrangements  made  to 
proceed  rapidly  at  noon,  fell  the  tree,  secure  his  coonship  and  re- 
turn by  the  time  books  took  up,  that  being  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
school  that  every  scholar  must  be  in  his  seat  when  this  time  ar- 
rived. 

The  returning  of  this  band  of  boys  did  not  occur  for  some 
time  after  taking  up  school  at  the  noon  hour,  they  having  found 
the  task  a  much  heavier  one  than  anticipated  when  they  first 
started  out  to  secure  his  coonship's  scalp.  The  master  in  the  mean- 
time had  provided  himself  with  abundant  material  in  the  way  of 
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switches,  which  was  close  by,  to  maintain  and  hold  up  the  dignity 
and  reputation  of  his  school  by  vigorously  applying  the  rod  to  each 
?.nd  every  boy's  back  for  the  violation  and  infraction  of  one  of  his 
most  coveted  rules. 

The  boys  were  all  willing  to  take  the  punishment  rather  than 
have  the  stigniu  stand  against  them  of  being  antagonistic  to  the  will 
of  the  master,  whose  name  was  O'Brien,  weighing  less  than  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  after  finishing  up  his  work  of  punishment, 
was  well-nigh  exhausted.  A  guilty  conscience  compels  the  w^riter 
to  admit  of  being  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  fourteen  who  had  to 
take  the  punishment. 

So  you  see  the  rules  of  the  schools  of  that  day  and  time  had  to 
be  strictly  adhered  to  by  both  master  and  scholars. 

It  is  now  a  inooted  question  in  many  circles  of  learning,  if  in 
those  primitive  days  of  educational  advantages  were  not  the  scholars 
advanced  in  their  branches  of  study  more  rapidly  than  now  in  all 
the  advanced  stages  and  modern  appliances  of  school  work. 

As  above  stated,  the  old  log  school  hoiise  with  its  greased  paper 
for  window  lights  was  used  for  church  purposes  till  a  larger  and 
more  commodious  frame  one  was  erected  about  the  year  1846  or  '47, 
with  modern  improvements,  glass  for  window  light,  stoves  for  heat- 
ing purposes,  and  was  a  model  within  itself,  being  filled  many  times 
Avith  people  from  the  surrounding  groves  on  occasions  of  quarterly 
■meetings. 
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History  of  St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  St.  Mary's 
College  High  School. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  School  of  Holj^  Trinity  parish, 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  extends  back  to  the  year  1863,  when  Father 
Kennedy  erected  the  convent  which  still  stands  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Chestnut  and  Center  streets.  He  invited  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  from  Carondelet,  Mo.,  to  conduct  the  school.  They  re- 
mained in  charge  until  the  year  18?6,  when  they  were  succeeded 
by  the  Dominican  Sisters  from  Sinsinnawa  Mound,  Wis. 

In  the  year  1884,  Very  Rev.  M.  Weldon,  Y.  G.,  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  $26,000  for  building  and  furnishing,  the  present  large  brick 
structure,  which  stands  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Locust  and  Center 
streets,  and  which  was  chartered  as  St.  Mary's  College  High  School. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  there  is  a 
high  school  department  with  a  four  3'ears'  course.  The  Illinois 
State  Course  of  Study  is  in  use  in  the  grades. 

The  same  course  of  study  is  used,  likewise,  in  St.  Joseph's 
Academy,  Chestnut  and  Center  streets,  where,  besides  the  regular 
day  school,  there  is  a  department  for  boarders.  In  this  institution 
there  is  a  musical  and  an  art  department.  The  attendance  upon  tlw 
St.  Joseph's  Academy  is  about  forty ;  the  number  of  teachers,  four ; 
the  attendance  upon  St.  Mary's  is  over  three  hundred ;  the  number 
of -teachers,  seven;  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  $1,400  per  annum, 
derived  from  tuition,  which  is  fifty  cents  for  each  of  the  first  two 
children  of  the  same  family  and  twenty-five  cents  for  each  additional 
member  per  month .  Where  the  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  tuition  the 
children  are  admitted  free.  Any  deficiency  in  the  expenses  not  met 
by  the  tuition  is  made  by  the  church.  The  teachers  of  both  St.  Jo- 
seph's and  St.  Mary's  are  the  Dominican  Sisters.  St.  Joseph's  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Dominican  Sisters.  St.  Mary's  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  Very  Rev.  M.  Weldon,  V.  G.,  of  Holy  Trinity 
parish. 

Note:  During  1901  St.  Patrick's  church  built  a  parochial  school  building 
at  No.  1205  West  Locust  street  at  a  cost  of  $8,500  and  have  contracted  for  the 
erection  of  a  convent  as  a  residence  for  the  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  school 
at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  and  St.  Mary's  church,  German  Catholic,  have  raised  $4,000 
towards  the  building  of  a  new  school  building. 
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History  of  Parochial  School  of  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church. 
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CTEXTLE:\rEN  : — Following  I  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  parochial 
school  uiider  my  charge : 

It  is  the  practice  of  our  Lutheran  church  of  the  synod  of  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  and  other  states,  to  organize  a  parochial  school  in  every 
congregation  we  gather,  so  our  parochial  school  in  Bloomington 
was  organized  together  with  our  congregation  in  185'8.  Rev.  J.  ■ 
Euff,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church,  was  at  the  same  time  the  first 
teacher  of  our  school.  It  was  not  until  1865  the  congregation  could 
call  a  teacher  for  her  school  beside  the  pastor.  The  pastor  at  that 
time  was  llev.  H.  Sehliepsik  and  the  teacher  being  Mr.  J.  Bockhaus, 
now  professor  at  our  teachers'  seminary  at  Addison,  DuPage  county, 
Illinois.  After  him  came  Mr.  John  Erase  in  1867.  Soon  after 
two  teachers  were  necessary  and  Mr.  Maar  w^as  called  as  secoi'd 
teacher.  Tlie  pastor  of  the  congregation  is  always  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  school. , 

At  the  present  we  have  two  hiindred  and  forty  pupils,  three 
teachers  in  three  different  rooms.  Mr.  A.  Stahmer  in  the  first 
room;  Mr.  L.  Rittmiller  in  the  second  room,  and  Mr.  A.  Bueltz- 
ingsloewen  in  the  third  room.    Our  school  is  German  and  English. 

Our  present  building  w-as  built  in  1893  at  a  cost  of  about 
$10,000.  Time  given  to  religious  instruction  is  about  fort3r-five  min- 
utes every  day.  We  have  no  kindergarten  instruction.  The  school 
is  sustained  by  fees  and  also  by  the  chiirch. 

We  teach :  I.  German :  Bible  history,  catechism,  reading,  gram- 
mar, composition,  penmanship,  drawing,  world's  history,  vocal 
music. 

II.  English:  Reading,  grammar,  orthography,  composition, 
arithmetic,  geography,  IT.  S.  history,  civil  government,  penmanship, 
natural  history. 

Hoping  the  foregoing  will  be  sufficient  information, 

Yours  truly,         q_  p_  ^_  Sapper,  Pastor. 


ST.    MARY'S    SCHOOL,    CENTER    AND    LOCUST    STS. 
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Historyof  Parochial  School  of  St.  Mary's  Parish. 


The  parish  was  organized  in  1867 ;  frame  church  built  on  Tay- 
lor street  in  1869  at  cost  of  $2,500.  The  school  was  opened  by  Rev. 
W.  J.  Revis  in  September,  1873,  with  a  small  number  of  children 
and  church  was  used  also  as  school  for  a  few  years,  until  church 
was  raised  and  a  brick  basement  built  below  it  for  school  purposes, 
at  cost  of  $1,400.  Rev.  F.  Schreiber,  who  came  to  the  parish  in 
March,  1877,  as  the  first  resident  priest,  induced  the  Ursuliue 
Sisters  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  take  charge  of  the  school,  and  they 
remained  until  July,  1883,  when  they  were  recalled  to  Louisville, 
Ky.  In  September,  1881,  at  request  of  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding, 
bishop  of  Peoria  diocese,  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  Cincinnati,  0., 
province,  took  charge  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Andrew  Rothmann  con- 
ducted the  school  from  S,eptember,  1883,  to  July,  1888.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1888,  the  Franciscan  Sisters  from  Oldenburg,  Ind.,  took  charge 
and  during  first  year  had  an  attendance  of  ninety-seven  from  seven 
to  thirteen  years  of  age.  From  1900  to  1901  the  attendance  was 
one  hundred  and  forty-five.  Since  fall,  1887,  when  the  grand  new 
church  edifice  was  dedicated,  the  old  church  building  was  turned 
into  a  school.  This  year,  1902,  we  will  build  a  new  school  building 
of  brick.  The  school  is  sustained  by  fees  and  church.  The  annual 
cost  about  $700.    We  have  no  kindergarten. 

Grades  taught :  Elementary  and  grammar  grades.  Religious 
instructions  given  one-half  hour  daily.  Scope  of  instruction :  Re- 
ligion, arithmetic,  reading  and  spelling,  penmanship,  language  and 
grammar,  composition,  object  lessons,  geography  and  nature  study, 
TJ.  S.  history,  literature,  physiology,  German  reading,  spelling, 
letter- writing  and  composition.  School  hours,  8:30  to  11:30  a.  ni., 
and  1  to  4  p.  m.  All  studies  are  in  English.  In  the  German  lan- 
guage is  also  taught  reading,  spelling,  writing,  etc.  Religious  in- 
structions given  in  German  and  English. 
Yours  truly, 
Rev.  Pacific  Wixterheld,  0.  F.  M.,  Pastor. 
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Educational  Convention  of  1553. 

BY    JOHN    H.  BURN  HAM.* 


On  the  26th  day  of  December,  1853,  there  assembled  at  Bloom- 
ington  an  important  state  convention,  whose  actions  had  such  a 
bearing  upon  the  educational  interests  of  this  state,  and  on  the 
material  and  educational  future  of  Bloomington  and  McLean 
county,  tliat  its  record  deserves  to  be  reproduced  with  some  re- 
flections upon  its  local  importance,  and  a  few  explanations  showing 
how  this  convention  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  our  State 
Normal  University. 

Illinois,  in  1853,  was  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  financial 
depressions  which  had  followed  one  another  from  the  crisis  of 
1836  down  to  about  1851,  when  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
and  the  final  settlement  of  the  Mexican  war  troubles,  together  with 
the  commencement  of  railroad  building  started  the  commercial  ac- 
tivities of  the  state  and  nation.  Eailroad  building  in  the  west 
was  the  most  important  feature  of  the  new  development,  and  rail- 
road building  had  begun  to  stimulate  McLean  county,  with  Bloom- 
ington as  its  railroad  center.  The  Illinois  Central's  cars  had  been 
running  from  LaSalle  through  Bloomington  to  Clinton  or  points 
further  south,  the  first  train  having  reached  the  young  city  of 
Bloomington  May  23,  1853. 

On  October  16,  1853,  the  first  train  from  Alton  on  the  Chicago 
&  Mississippi  Eiver  railroad,  by  the  way  of  Springfield,  reached 
Bloomington,  and  the  place  began  to  be  considered  as  a  railroad 
•center.  Passengers  from  Alton  and  Springfield  for  Chicago 
changed  cars  on  the  prairie  at  the  junction  of  the  new  railroads  at 
-what  is  now  Normal,  went  north  to  LaSalle  and  from  there  to 

*In  preparing  this  article  the  writer  has  consulted  the  following  author- 
ities: Record  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association:  Illinois  School 
Teacher,  Vol.1;  Bloomington  Pantagraph;  Public  School  Journal;  Mrs.  J.N. 
Ward  of  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society:  Mrs.  Virginia  F.  Graves  of 
the  McLean  County  Historical  Society. 
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Chicago  by  way  of  the  canal  or  the  Rock  Island  railroad  as  pre- 
ferred. 

Plans  began  to  be  made  for  a  town  or  village  at  the  junction, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  following  year,  June  15,  1854,  that  a  sale 
of  lots  took  place  at  what  was  first  called  North  Bloomington  on 
the  legal  plats,  but  which  the  general  public  knew  only  by  the 
name  of  the  "Junction." 

Two  hundred  lots  were  laid  out  at  ISTorth  Bloomington  by 
W.  F.  Arny  &  Co.  and  the  advertisement  of  the  sale  tells  us  that 
the  point  was  already  a  railroad  center;  that  a  new  line  had  just 
been  projected  to  Kankakee  and  that  the  Mississippi  &  Wabash 
railroad  was  to  cross  the  other  railroads  just  south  of  the  junction. 
!N"o  hint  of  the  location  of  the  jSTormal  University  had  yet  been 
whispered,  and  we  are  quaintly  told  that  "the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  the  'Illinois  Wesleyan  University,'  the  'Illinois  Central 
Female  College"  and  also  the  various  'private  schools'  and  'public 
academies'  {i.  e.^  public  schools)  of  Bloomington  for  the  proper 
training  and  thorough  education  of  the  rising  generation  constitute 
this  a  point  of  no  ordinary  importance."' 

Times  have  changed  since  then,  and  instead  of  Xorth  Bloom- 
ington being  considered  convenient  to  the  educational  institutions 
of  Bloomington,  we  find  the  latter  place  commended  because  it  is 
near  the  great  educational  institution  of  JSTorth  Bloomington, 
which  name,  by  the  way,  would  have  been  a  very  good  name  to 
have  retained  instead  of  the  one  chosen,  although  as  the  idea  of 
;N"ormal  schools  was  new  at  that  time,  there  was  certainly  some 
advertising  wisdom  in  adopting  the  name  Normal. 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
1853,  Bloomington  with  its  two  railroads  was  a  town  of  great 
hopes,  large  expectations  and  general  prosperity.  This  prosperity 
was  almost  intoxicatingly  bewildering  to  a  population  which  had 
been  waiting  since  1837  for  railroads  which  did  not  arrive.  The 
road  chartered  from  Pekin  to  Bloomington,  after  having  been 
graded  to  Tremont,  failed  to  secure  its  iron.  The  long  talked  of 
Central  railroad,  originally  chartered  about  the  same  time,  had 
finally  reached  Bloomington,  while  the  present  Chicago  &  Alton, 
less  talked  about,  had  actually  become  a  fixed  fact.  Lands  ad- 
vanced in  value  perhaps  more  rapidly  during  1853  than  in  any 
other  year  of  our  histor}'.     Possibly  the  advance  per   acre  was 
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more  during  the  year  1901,  just  passed,  but  the  percentage  of 
advance  was  perhaps  greater  in  1853,  while  the  general  building 
of  the  young  city  was  carried  on  more  rapidly  than  at  any  previous 
or  later  period,  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  having  been 
expended  here  in  building  in  1854. 

In  the  midst  of  this  material  prosperity  the  cause  of  education 
was  not  forgotten  by  our  wideawake  and  energetic  predecessors. 
The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  was  constructing  its  first  college 
building,  its  professors  and  students  doing  good  work  in  the 
meantime  in  the  basement  of  the  old  Methodist  church  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Washington  and  East  streets.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  its  faculty  was  very  influential  in  advancing  the 
educational  interests  of  Bloomington  through  the  convention  of 
which  I  am  writing. 

Private  schools  were  also  very  flourishing  in  Bloomington, 
one  of  which,  the  Illinois  Central  Female  College  Seminary,  was 
in  charge  of  Professor  D.  Wilkins,  Jr.,  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  convention. 

The  public  schools  of  Bloomington  were  just  beginning  to  be 
organized  on  a  new  and  better  basis  than  before,  but  gave  little 
promise,  as  yet,  of  the  marvelous  development  which  has  since 
followed,  beginning  with  the  Bloomington  city  school  law  of  1857. 
Their  condition  is  partially  described  in  another  part  of  this 
article. 

Our  citizens  took  great  pride  in  their  new  college  and  were 
ready  to  assist  the  enterprise  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but  being 
m.ostly  new  settlers  with  their  homes  and  fortunes  yet  to  secure, 
they  were  unable  to  do  much  more  than  express  their  good  will 
towards  any  and  all  educational  projects  and  in  the  end  we  shall 
show  that  in  manifesting  this  good  will  at  the  time  they  did,  they 
actually  accomplished  great  things  for  this  city  and  county. 

Amid  this  rush  and  bustle,  or  hustle,  as  we  should  now  term 
it,  our  citizens,  under  the  lead  of  such  men  as  the  president  and 
professors  of  the  college.  Professor  Wilkins,  of  the  Female  Sem- 
iiiary,  the  ministers  of  all  the  churches,  and  noble  men  like  our  late 
living  good  friend  and  early  Bloomington  teacher,  the  Eev.  G.  W. 
Minier,  a  movemeiit  was  started  for  a  state  educational  convention 
to  be  held  in  this  citv  between  Christmas  and  Xew  Years. 
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The  call  for'  the  state  convention  was  headed  by  the  secretary 
of  state  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  faculty  of  Shurtliff 
College  at  Alton,  President  Dempster  and  the  professors  of  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University  at  Bloomington,  by  several  other  college 
officers  in  Galesburg  and  elsewhere,  by  the  five  ministers  of 
Bloomington  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Minier  and  by  many  other  well-known 
educational  men  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  a  very  few  of  them 
being  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  because  at  this  period  there 
were  few  public  schools  of  a  very  high  character. 

The  members  of  the  convention  were  tendered  free  enter- 
tainment by  the  citizens  of  Bloomington,  who  were  proud  to  wel- 
come those  who  chose  to  accept  of  their  hospitality,  though  from 
the  fact  that  the  j\IcFarland  House  was  headquarters,  I  judge 
that  its  limited  capacity  was  occupied  in  caring  for  a  part  of  the 
visitors. 

The  convention  did  not  claim  to  be  the  first  educational  con- 
vention in  the  state.  One  was  held  when  the  state  capitol  was  at 
Vandalia,  was  attended  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  many  others,  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  its  secretary.  One  was  held  in  1851  at 
Granville,  Putnam  county,  another  at  Springfield  January  4,  1853, 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  does  not  constitute  the  entire  list.  But 
the  Bloomington  convention  outranks  them  all  in  its  attendance, 
enthusiasm  and  practical  results  and  from  the  fact  that  it  took 
steps  to  perpetuate  itself  by  the  immediate  organization  of  a  state 
teachers'  institute,  December  28,  1853,  which  at  its  next  meeting 
in  Peoria  in  1854,  turned  itself  into  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association,  which  has  become  such  an  influential  educational 
power  in  this  state. 

On  the  evening  of  December  26,  1853,  in  accordance  with  the 
call,  the  convention  met  at  the  First  Methodist  church  and  per- 
fected a  temporary  organization  with  an  order  of  business  to  be 
followed  during  its  continuance. 

All  of  its  three  sessions  on  the  27th  were  largely  attended, 
and  very  great  enthusiasm  prevailed.  A  deep  earnestness  pervaded 
the  convention  and  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  its  membership  was 
made  up  of  thinkers  of  the  active  sort,  men  who  were  not  only 
deep  thinkers,  but  who  were  ready  to  take  such  immediate  action 
as  in  their  judgment  was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  times  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  cause  of  education. 
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Tlie  permanent  organization  consisted  of  the  following :  Presi- 
dent^ E.  W.  Brewster,  of  Elgin;  vice-presidents,  Professor  W. 
Goodfellow,  of  Bloomington,  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University; 
A.  J.  Sawyer  and  C.  B.  Loop,  of  Joliet ;  secretaries,  W.  H.  Powell 
and  H.  L.  Lewis. 

Several  resolutions  were  reported  to  the  convention,  four  of 
which  were  of  great  importance  and  all  foiir  were  started  towards 
eventful  execution,  and  three  of  them  were  consummated  in  about 
one  year.  Few,  indeed,  have  been  the  conventions  which  have 
been  followed  by  such  great  results  and  the  memory  of  this  great 
educational  convention  deserves  to  be  proudly  cherished  by  Bloom- 
ingtonians  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  first  resolution  declared  for  a  state  teachers'  institute, 
which  was  organized  the  next  day,  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  convention  and  as  before  stated,  it  has  resulted  in 
the  pennanent  establishment  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
which  meets  annually  at  Springfield  as  near  as  possible  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Bloomington  educational  convention. 

The  next  resolution  demanded  the  appointment  of  a  state 
school  superintendent  as  a  new  state  official,  and  at  the  very  next 
session  of  the  legislature,  a  special  session,  February  9,  1854,  a  law 
was  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  such  an  officer;  Ik; 
then  appointed  Xinian  W.  Edwards,  of  Springfield,  as  the  first 
superintendent  and  the  office  has  continued  to  this  day  with  greatly 
increased  power,  duties  and  responsibilities.  Previous  to  this  the 
secretary  of  state  was  ex-officio  state  school  superintendent. 

The  other  two  resohitions  Avere  in  favor  of  a  state  teachers' 
journal  or  paper  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal 
school.  The  teachers'  paper  or  journal  was  started  in  about  one 
year  thereafter,  its  establishment  dating  from  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  at  Peoria,  when  Mr.  W.  F.  X. 
Arny,  of  Bloomington,  was  appointed  its  first  editor  and  its  first 
publishers  were  Messrs.  Merriman  &  Morris,  who  were  then  the 
proprietors  of  the  Bloomington  Pantagraph.  This  journal  was 
known  for  many  years  as  the  "Illinois  Teacher.''  Being  published 
in  Peoria  or  Springfield,  although  fostered  by  the  influences  of  the 
Normal  University,  it  did  not  appear  to  fill  the  wants  of  the  in- 
stitution   and    other    friends   of   education    in    general,    and    the 
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"Schoolmaster"  was  started  in  Bloomington  b}'  Mr.  John  Hull,  a 
graduate  of  the  first-class  in  Normal,  who  was  county  school 
superintendent  of  McLean  county  from  1869  till  1875. 

This  journal  was  afterwards  taken  to  Chicago,  and  was  fol- 
lowed here  by  the  "Public  School  Journal."  This  was  taken 
charge  of  in  1886  by  Professor  George  P.  Brown,  a  prominent 
educator  from  Indianapolis.  Under  his  conduct,  by  consolidation 
with  two  other  school  journals,  it  became  one  of  the  leading 
ediicational  magazines  of  the  United  States.  It  has  gone  out  of 
Bloomington  to  all  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  It 
takes  high  rank  and  is  patronized  by  the  most  advanced  thinkers 
of  the  country,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  pride  and  confidence  of 
our  people,  whom  it  honors  by  its  location. 

Though  nearly  paralyzed  by  the  great  fire  in  this  city  in 
1900,  it  has  recovered  its  former  high  rank  and  now  known  as 
"School  and  Home  Education,"  possesses  power  and  influence  far 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  dreams  of  those  who  projected  a  teach- 
ers' journal  in  1853. 

The  "Illinois  Teacher"  was  the  organ  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  for  many  years.  After  two  years  of  its  existence,  it 
passed  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hove}',  then 
principal  of  the  public  schools  qf  Peoria.  He  had  been  elected 
editor  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

"The  Teacher,"  being  vigorously  edited  at  Peoria  by  Mr. 
Hovey,  was  the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  state  to  advocate  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Normal  school. 

The  fourth  resolution  of  the  Bloomington  educational  con- 
vention demanded  that  the  state  found  and  maintain  such  a 
normal  institution  and  this  resolution  was  the  one  which  attracted 
the  most  attention. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  "Illinois  Teacher,"  we  find  a  belated 
report  of  the  great  convention,  it  appearing  that  the  editor  of  the 
Pantagraph  had  waited  many  weary  months  without  receiving  "an 
official  report"  of  the  most  important  meeting  ever  held  in  Bloom- 
ington. The  editor  excuses  himself  from  not  making  a  full  report 
in  his  paper  and  throws  out  hints  concerning  the  feeling  and  ex- 
citement of  the  meeting,  from  which  I  judge  that  the  gathering 
was  not  wholly  free  from  ambitious  plans  and  personal  schemes. 
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I  obtained  a  hint  of  this  from  the  fact  that  a  later  issue  of 
the  Illinois  Teacher  reports  the  first  teachers'  institute  ever  held 
in  McLean  county,  which  was  in  October,  1855,  with  its  action. 
The  most  important  resolution  asked  the  state  to  appropriate 
$10,000  from  the  state's  college  and  seminary  funds  to  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University  at  Bloomington,  from  which  I  infer  that  the 
friends  of  this  college,  who  Avere  largely  instrumental  in  calling 
the  Bloomington  convention,  had  in  common  with  the  friends  of 
the  other  established  colleges,  begun  to  besiege  the  legislature  for  th( 
college  and  seminar}^  funds,  which  were  afterwards  turned,  over 
to  the  use  of  the  ISTormal  University. 

The  discussion  of  this  question,  however,  had  scarcely  com- 
menced at  the  time  of  our  convention  and  all  friends  of  education 
were  nobly  standing  together  in  behalf  of  a  normal  institution  for 
the  better  instruction  of  teachers  for  our  public  schools. 

It  appears  from  the  Illinois  Teacher's  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  convention  that  during  the  discussion  of  the  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  a  normal  institution,  it  developed  that  very 
imperfect  and  crude  ideas  existed  in  the  minds  of  even  our  leading 
educators  as  to  what  constituted  a  normal  school.  Very  few  models 
could  be  found  in  America,  though  institutions  for  this  purpose 
had  been  in  existence  in  Europe  for  over  half  a  century.  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  American  pioneer  in  this  line,  but  even  there  such 
schools  were  in  their  infancy,  as  was  shown .  in  this  very  debate, 
when  it  was  stated  that  the  two  normal  school  buildings  in  that 
state  cost,  respectively,  only  $11,000  and  $14,000. 

Some  of  the  best  friends  of  normal  training  appeared  to  be  in 
favor  of  performing  this  work  through  some  one  or  more  of  the 
existing  colleges  and  here  appeared  to  be  a  germ  of  the  reason  for 
Bloomington's  deep  interest  in  the  new  project. 

But  all  feelings  of  jealousy  and  local  selfishness  went  down 
before  the  grand  demands  of  the  state  at  large  and  the  meeting 
nobly  put  itself  on  record  as  follows: 

"Refiolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  or  more  be  appointed 
to  correspond  with  the  friends  of  education  in  several  important 
points  in  the  state  and  see  where  the  people  are  willing  to  begin 
a  normal  school  and  do  the  most  to  establish  the  same." 

This  committee  was  F.  A.  Benham,  of  Chicago,  H.-  0.  Snow, 
of  Peoria,  H.   Spaulding,  of  Jacksonville,  Professor   Goodfellow, 
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of  Bloomington;  W.  H.  Powell,  of  LaSalle;  C.  F.  Loop,  of  Joliet, 
and  S.  C.  Parker,  of  Lowell,  LaSalle  county.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  record  of  the  subsequent  labors  of  this  committee,  but 
it  is  probable  some  effort  was  made  in  the  desired  direction. 

Its  appointment  proves  that  no  advantage  was  intended  to  be 
taken  either  by  or  for  any  particular  locality. 

The  project  for  a  state  normal  school  was  now  launched  upon 
the  community  and  here  in  Bloomington  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject familiarized  the  people  with  its  importance  and  no  doubt 
went  far  towards  crystallizing  public  sentiment  in  favor,  not  only 
of  the  proposed  State  Normal  school,  but  also  in  favor  of  a  better 
system  for  the  public  schools  of  Bloomington,  which  showed  itself 
by  the  adoption  by  popular  vote  in  1857  of  a  special  act  of  the 
legislature  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  magnificent  public 
school  system  of  Bloomington. 

The  further  history  of  the  movement  for  a  State  Normal 
school  does  not  pertain  particularly  to  this  city.  It  was  ably 
continued  in  the  columns  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  especially  after 
it  passed  under  the  editorial  management  of  C.  E.  Hovey,  of 
Peoria,  and  it  finally  took  shape  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the 
legislature  February  18,  1857,  authorizing  the  location  of  a  normal 
school  at  some  point  yet  to  be  decided  on,  which  institution  should 
be  sustained  by  the  permanent  appropriaiion  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  much  coveted  college  and  seminary  funds. 

The  credit  of  moving  the  legislature  to  pass  this  act  belongs 
largely  to  the  influence  of  -McLean  and  Peoria  counties.  In 
Peoria  county  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hovey,  afterwards  the  first  principal 
or  president  of  the  Normal  University,  was  the  leading  spirit.  In 
McLean  countj^,  it  is  hard  to  state  who  were  the  leaders,  but  the 
men  named  in  this  paper  were  among  them,  reinforced  by  such 
men  as  Jesse  W.  FelL  The  people  of  McLean  and  Peoria  counties 
appeared  to  have  been  vastly  more  interested  in  the  location  of  the 
institution  than  those,  of  any  other  part  of  the  state,  as  was 
shown  when  these  two  counties  made  by  far  the  most  liberal  offers 
and  the  fact  that  Bloomington  and  McLean  county  outbid  all  other 
localities  may  be  attributed  to  the  germination  of  the  good  seed 
sown  at  the  time  of  our  great  educational  convention. 

The  citizens  of  this  county  who  lived  here  in  1853,  ably  as- 
sisted by  the  great  influx  of  emigration  poured  into  this  county 
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from  1853  to  1857,  the  most  flourishing  period  of  this  county's 
history,  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  a  new  educational  institu- 
tion, and  with  a  determination  to  cherish  and  sustain  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  already  established,  they  gallantly  offered 
an  immense  bonus  for  the  new  State  Normal  University,  thus  prov- 
ing themselves  worthy  of  the  great  opportunity  offered  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  great  educational  convention  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  1853. 

Invigorated  and  bravely  led  by  the  gallant  and  indomitable 
Jesse  W.  Fell,  the  same  public  spirited  citizens,  in  1867,  offered 
over  half  a  million  of  dollars  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  book,  for 
the  location  of  the  state  university,  which  finally  went  to  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana. 

It  had  always  been  the  idea  of  the  leaders  in  the  great  struggle 
for  the  location  of  the  Normal  University  that  the  school  was  to 
be  a  mere  branch  of  the  great  State  University  to  follow,  and 
hence  the  noble  effort  of  1867,  which  was  intended  by  our  citizens 
to  finally  supplement  the  grand  effort  of  1857,  and  had  these  at- 
tempts been  successful,  Bloomington  would  have  been  the  real 
eduoational  center  of  the  state,  instead  of  being  merely  one  of 
such  centers. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  younger  generation,  I  will  explain  that 
at  the  time  our  Normal  University  was  started  in  1857,  it  was  the 
almost  miiversal  opinion  that  the  normal  department  was  to  be 
merely  one  of  the  departments  of  a  great  state  university,  and  that 
the  demand  for  better  teachers  was  of  such  a  pressing  nature  that 
as  soon  as  this  want  was  in  process  of  being  supplied,  the  state 
would  immediately  develop  a  great  state  university.  The  war  soon 
came  on,  however,  and  it  was  not  until  1867  that  the  legislature 
appropriated  money  towards  what  was  at  first  called  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University,  which  was  endowed  with  this  state's  share 
of  the  great  agricultural  college  land  grant. 

It  appeared  that  the  advantages  reaped  by  Bloomington  and 
McLean  county  by  the  growth  of  the  village  of  Normal  were  of 
si;ch  magnitude  that  other  localities  were  aroused  to  compet-e 
strongly  for  the  location  of  the  Industrial  University.  The 
financial  offer  of  McLean  county  was  much  larger  than  the  offer 
of  Champaign  county,  but  the  people  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
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state  made  such  a  clamor  for  a  share  of  the  state  institutions  that 
the  legislature,  after  a  visit  to  each  location,  awarded  the  prize  to 
Champaign. 

This  award  was  influenced  somewhat  by  Sprijigfield's  need  of 
an  immediate  appropriation  for  a  new  state  house.  The  state 
capital  influence  being  added  to  the  interests  of  eastern  Illinois,  it  hap- 
pened that  our  strong  friends  in  the  legislature  were  outvoted,  to 
the  intense  and  bitter  disappointment  of  all  friends  of  the  JSTormal 
University,  a  disappointment  which  in  the  hearts  of  some  grows 
more  and  more  intense  as  we  witness  the  tremendous  development 
of  the  State  University  at  Champaign. 
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The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

BY  PRESIDENT  EDGAR  M.  SMITH. 


As  early  as  J  849  some  of  the  public  spirited  citizens  of  cen- 
tral Illinois  began  the  agitation  of  establishing  a  college  at  Bloom- 
ington.  The  first  record  of  such  agitation  is  in  the  minutes  of  thii 
Illinois  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
year  ending  September,  1849.  It  is  simply  a  record  that  Rev.  John 
S.  Barger  and  Rev.  Thomas  A.  McGee  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  citizens  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  on  the 
subject  of  a  seminary  of  learning  at  that  place. 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  copy  of  the  first  announce- 
ment of  organization,  which  is  dated  September  23,  1850 : 

To  All  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Be  it  known  that  at  the  city  of  Bloomington  in  the  county  of  McLean 
and  state  of  Illinois,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  September,  A.  D.  One  Thou- 
sand Eight  Hundred  and  Fifty,  we,  the  undersigned,  James  C.  Finle}', 
James  Miller,  James  AUin,  John  E.  McClun,  John  ]\Iagoun,  William  C. 
Hobbs,  Thos.  McGee,  Charles  P.  Merriman,  Ezekiel  Thomas,  Thomas  P. 
Rogers,  Linus  Graves,  Peter  Cartwright,  James  F.  Jaquess,  William  I. 
Rutledge,  Calvin  W.  Lewis,  James  Leaton,  John  Van  Cleve,  Silas  Waters, 
Isaac  Funk,  David  Trimmer,  John  S.  Barger,  C.  M.  Haliday,  W.  D.  R.  Trot- 
ter, W.  H.  Allin,  Wm.  Wallace,  W.  H.  Holmes,  Jno.  W.  Ewing,  Lewis  Bunn, 
Kersey  H.  Fell,  Reuben  Andrus,  of  the  state  aforesaid,  do  and  hereby  have 
associated  ourselves  together  as  trustees  and  a  body  corporate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permanently  establishing  at  or  near  said  city  of  Bloomington,  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  an  Institution  of  learning  of  Collegiate  grade,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  entitled  an  "Act  for  the  Incorporation  of  Institutions  of  Learning," 
approved  January  twenty-sixth,  A.  D.  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Forty- Nine. 

And  we  do  hereby  make  known  and  declare  that  the  said  institution  of 
learning  hereby  established  shall  be  known  in  law  and  equity  or  otherwise 
by  the  name  and  style  of  "Illinois  Wesleyan  University,"  and  we  do  further 
make  known  and  declare  that  the  said  institution  of  learning  shall  be  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  thirty  trustees  and  that  the  undersigned 
James  C.  Finley  [here  follow  the  names  as  given  above]  shall  constitute 
such  trustees  for  the  time  being  and  until  they  shall  be  succeeded  in  man- 
ner hereinafter  provided. 


EDGAR     M.     SMITH. 
Presic'ent   Wesleyan    University. 
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And  we  do  further  make  known  and  declare  that  the  said  institution  of 
'earning  shall  be  of  the  rank  and  order  of  a  college  or  uni .ersity,  and  that 
the  branches  of  Literature  and  Science  proposed  to  be  taught  in  said  insti- 
tution are  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Biblical  Criticism  and  Eccle- 
siastical History,  Mathema  ics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Mental  and  Moral 
Science,  Belles  Lettres,  English  Literature  and  Normal  Instruction,  Natural 
Science,  Law  and  Political  Economy,  and  such  other  branches  of  Literature 
and  Science  as  in  collegiate  institutions  usually  belong  to  the  several  pro- 
fessorships hereinafter  provided.    *    *    * 

The  constitution  was  adopted,  under  the  general  incorporation 
statute,  December  18,  1850.  In  it  the  object  of  the  nniversity  id 
thus  stated : 

"The  object  of  this  institution  shall  be  to  provide  a  system  of  education 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  based  upon  the  system  of  religion 
and  morality  revealed  in  the  Scriptures." 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  held  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1853,  the  university  received  a  special  charter,  the  first  three 
sections  of  which,  together  with  the  amendment  of  January  30, 
185T,  are  given  below.  This  is  the  charter  under  which,  as 
amended,  the  university  is  now  operating. 

AN    ACT    ENTITLED    AN    ACT    INCORPORATING    ILLINOIS   WESLEYAN    UNIVERSITY. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly,  that  James  AUin,  J.  E.  McGinn,  Linus 
Graves,  Thomas  O.  Rogers,  K.  H.  Fell,  Ezekial  Thomas,  W.  H.  Allin,  Isaac 
Funk,  John  Moon,  Jesse  W.  Fell,  C.  D.  James,  Silas  Waters,  C.  P.  Merri- 
man,  David  Trimmer,  John  Magoun,  James  Millor.  John  W.  Ewing,  Jesse 
Birch,  A.  Goddard,  W.  C.  Ilobbs,  David  Davis,  Peter  Cartwright,  John  S. 
Barger  and  Henry  Col  man,  and  their  successors,  be  and  are  hereby  created 
a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "The  Trustees  of  the 
Wesleyan  University."  and  by  that  style  and  name  to  remain  and  have  per- 
petual succession.  The  university  shall  remain  at  or  near  the  city  of  Bloom- 
ington,  in  the  county  of  McLean,  and  the  number  of  trustees  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-four  (24i,  exclusive  of  the  president,  principal  or  presiding 
officer  of  the  college,  who  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees:  Provided,  however,  that  no  other  professor  or  instructor  shall  be 
a  member  of  said  board.  For  the  present  the  aforesaid  individuals  shall 
constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  2.  The  object  of  said  corporation  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the 
general  interest  of  education,  and  to  qualify  young  men  to  engage  in  the 
several  employments  and  professions  of  society,  and  to  discharge  honorably 
and  usefully  the  various  duties  of  life. 

Sec.  3.  Said  university  shall  be  under  the  patronage  of  the  Illinois 
Annual  Conference  of  the  ^lethodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  shall  have 
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the  privilege  of  anuiuilly  appointing  a  ^isiting  committee  consisting  of 
seven,  who  shall  have  a  seat  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  transactions 
of  business.  And  any  other  annual  conference  that  shall  unite  in  the  pat- 
ronage of  said  institution  shall  have  the  same  privilege:  Provided  the 
wliole  number  of  visitors  so  appointed  shall  not  exceed  twelve;  and  pro- 
vided, also,  there  shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  regular  trustees  exclusive  of  said 
visiting  committee  or  committees,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

AN    ACT  TO    AMEND  AN  ACT    ENTITLED    AN    ACT  TO    INCORTOKATE    THE    ILLINOIS 
WESLEYAN   UNIVEIISITY,  APPROVED    FEEKUAKY  12,    1853. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  repre- 
sented in  General  Assembly,  that  the  first  section  of  the  act  entitled  An  Act 
to  Incorporate  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  approved  February  12, 1853, . 
be  so  amended  that  the  trustees  therein  named  and  their  successors  in  of- 
fice, shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic  by  the  name  and  style  of  "The 
Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University." 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  sections  third  and  fourth  of  said  act 
be  so  amended  that  said  university  shall  be  under  the  patronage  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Peoria  (now  Central  Illinois)  Annual  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  such  other  annual  conferences  of  said  chu  ch  as 
shall  hereafter  unite  in  the  patronage  of  said  university;  and  that  the  trus- 
tees of  said  university  shall  hereafter  be  elected  by  said  conferences  elect- 
ing an  equal  number  of  trustees  and  that  the  joint  visiting  committee  ap- 
pointed by  said  conferences  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  the  president 
of  said  university,  but  no  vote  in  his  election. 

Sec  3.  So  much  of  said  act  of  February  12,  1853  as  conflicts  with  this 
act  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Ajiproved  January  30,  1857. 

The  Corporation  ijst  July,   1901. 
Edgar  M.  Smith.,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  University  and 

Ex-Officio  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Owen  T.  Eeeves,  M,.  A.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 
George  P.  Davis,  M.  A.  LL.  B..       -         -       -         Yice-President 
Harvey  C.  DeMotte,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,         -         -       -         Secretary 
James   0.   Willson,         ------         Treasurer 

Board  of  Trustees. 
CLASS  of  1898-1901,  illixois  conference. 
J  Ion.  Benjamin  F.  Funlv,  Bloomington ;  George  P.  Davis,  M.  A., 
LL.  B.,  Bloomington;  Jesse  Meharry,  Tolono;  Hiram  Buck 
Prentice,  Chicago.  .  ■      . 
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CENTRAL   ILLINOIS    CONFERENCE. 

George  E.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  Onarga;  Marion  V.  Crumbaker,  D.  D., 
Kankakee;  James  H.  Bunn,  Peoria;  Hon.  John  S.  Thomp- 
son, Laeon. 

CLASS  OF  1899-1902,  Illinois  conference. 
Martha   A.   Buck,   Decatur;   Peter  Whitmer,   Bloomington;    Sain 
Welt}',  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Bloomington;  Eev.  William  A.  Smith, 
.M..  A.,  D.  D.,  Springfield. 

central   ILLINOIS    CONFERENCE. 

Hon.  Wesley  B.  Harvey,  Washington;  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Van  Dolah, 
Lexington;  Eev.  William  E.  Wiley,  D.  D.,  Normal;  Thomas 
Doney,  M.  A.,  D.  U.,  Canton. 

CLASS    OF    1900-1903,    ILLINOIS    CONFERENCE. 

Judge  Owen  T.  Eceves,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Bloomington ;  Hon.  Leonidas 
H.  Kerrick,  M.  S.,  Bloomington;  Abraham  Mann,  Eossville; 
A^'illiam  H.  Wilder,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Bloomington. 

central    ILLINOIS   CONFERENCE. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Long,  Pontiac;  Eichard  Crewes,  M.  A.,D.  D.,  Nor- 
mal; William  Wallace  Whitmore,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Peoria;  Nel- 
son McCormiek,  M.  D.,  Normal. 

Official  Visitors, 
central  illinois   conference. 
Joseph  S.  dimming,  D.  D.,  Elmwood;  Eev.  Eeuben  B.  Williams, 
Kankakee;  Eev.  Amos  K.  Tullis,  Henry;  Eev.  Josiah  E.  Con- 
nor, Lexington;  Eev.  Joe  Bell,  Streator;  Eev.  Frederick  J. 
Giddings,  B.  A.,  Saunemin. 

ILLINOIS    CONFERENCE. 

Eev.  W.  S.  Calhoun,  Monticello;  Frost  Craft,  D.  D.,  Decatur; 
Eev.  Christy  Galeener,  M.  A.,  Danville;  George  E.  Scrimger, 
M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Champaign;  John  A.  Kumler,  M.  A.,  D.  D., 
Springfield;  Eev.  James  T.   Orr,  Paxton. 

UNSETTLED    PERIOD. 

The  period  from  1851  to  1857  was  one  of  steady  purpose  and 
constant  endeavor;  but  of  fluctuating  and  uncertain  results.     Li 
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July,  1851,  Eev.  Erastiis  Wentwortli,  D.  D.,  was  elected  president, 
and  Rev.  William  Goodfellow  and  Rev.  Reuben  Andrus  werij 
elected  professors.  Dr.  Wentwortli  did  not  accept,  as  more  at- 
tractive positions  opened  to  him.  He  subsequently  became  one  of 
the  most  eminent  leaders  in  the  Methodist  denomination.  Pro- 
fessors Goodfellow  and  Andrus  opened  the  school  in  September, 
1851,  and  conducted  it  through  that  year. 

In  July,  1852,  Eev.  John  Dempster  was  elected  president  and 
remained  so  in  name  for  two  years.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  little  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  university,  and  soon 
after  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Garret  Biblical  Institute 
at  Evanston,  which  position  he  accepted.  Professor  Andrus  de- 
clined a  re-election  for  another  year,  and  Rev.  C.  W.  Sears  was 
elected  in  his  place.  These  two  teachers,  with  ]\Ir.  J.  W.  Sheefy 
as  principal  of  the  primary  dejoartment,  conducted  the  school  for 
the  following  year.  In  1855,  Professor  Sears  Avas  made  president, 
which  position  he  occupied  for  one  year,  when  the  school  was 
closed  for  want  of  funds. 

In  1853  the  college  graduated  its  first  student,  James  H. 
Barger,  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  who  subsecjuently  became  a  min- 
ister of  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Cluireh.  He  died 
October  1,  1861.  In  1854,  William  Fletcher  Short  came  from  Mc- 
Kendree  College,  Upper  Alton,  to  Bloomington  and  entered  the 
Wesleyan  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  university  with  a 
graduating  class.  He  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  July  of  that 
year,  and  is  now  (1901)  living  in  Jacksonville,  the  oldest  living 
alumnus.  He  attended  the  semi-centennial  exercises  of  1901  and 
delivered  a  most  delightful  address. 

Oliver  S.  Munsell 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    ILLINOIS    WESLEYAN    UNIVERSITY,  1857-1873. 

The  Rev.  Oliver  Spencer  Munsell,  A.  M..  D.  D.,  son  of  Leander 
and  Hannah  Munsell,  was  born  in  Miami  county,  Ohio,  June  8, 
1825. 

When  he  was  not  quite  seven  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to 
Paris,  Edgar  county,  Illinois,  where  was  his  home  until  manhood. 
His  education  was  begun  in  the  old  time  subscription  school,  for 
there,  as  yet,  the  free  school  had  no  existence.     Later  his  prepara--- 
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tion  for  college  was  made  under  private  tutors,  and  in  September, 
184-1,  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Asbury  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana.  Being  in  poor  health,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
college  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term  in  his  senior  year,  but  re- 
turned in  the  spring  of  1845,  and  was  graduated  with  honors, 
taking  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

His  father  had  educated  him  specifically  for  the  profession  of 
law,  and  upon  graduation  at  Asbur}',  young  Munsell  at  once  en- 
tered upon  its  study  under  the  tutorship  of  Mr.  Emerson,  who 
afterwards  adorned  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Illinois,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1846  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar.  Though 
admitted  to  practice  he  never  followed  the  profession,  as  a  revolu- 
tion had  taken  place  in  his  thoughts  and  plans.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach  and  joined  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1851  he  was  elected 
principal  of  the  Danville  Seminary  which  he  organized  in  the  old 
Methodist  Church  in  Danville  and  afterwards  conducted  success- 
fully in  the  Seminary  building  until  1854,  when,  on  account  of 
failing  health,  he  resigned  and  sought  a  less  sedentary  life.  In  tho 
autumn  of  1856,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  intimate  friends 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Rock  River  Conference  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Rock  River  Conference  and  stationed  at  Mt.  Morris,  the  seat 
of  the  Rock  River  Seminary,  whose  large  body  of  students  offered 
him  a  genial  field  of  labor,  and  one  which  so  providentially  aided 
to  fit  him  for  what  was  destined  to  be  his  chief  life  work. 

In  July,  1857,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  which,  after  brave  struggles  for  an  existence,  had  sus- 
pended operation  in  LS56.  He  shared  in  the  belief  that  Methodism 
and  central  Illinois  needed  such  an  institution  as  the  one  planned, 
and  that  Bloomington  was  the  proper  place  for  its  location.  The 
outlook  at  that  time  was  not  a  promising  one,  and  a  month  later 
the  panic  of  1857  occurred,  which  rendered  the  undertaking  most 
difficult. 

The  assets  of  the  institution  consisted  of  ten  acres  of  ground, 
beautifully  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  city  of  Bloomington, 
the  walls  of  a  plain  but  substantial  three-story  brick  building,  and 
an  encumbrance  of  nearly  five  thousand  dollars,  which  was  in- 
creased to  $9,853  by  the  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  build- 
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ing;  a  few  old  notes^  practically  without  value,  an  uncompleted 
scholarship  subscription  for  the  endowment  of  the  President's 
chair,  and  an  uncompleted  general  subscription  conditioned  on  se- 
curing $50,000.  Upon  the  $4,200  indebtedness  the  trustees  were 
paying  twenty-two  per  cent. 

;N"otwith standing,  Mr.  Munsell  accepted  the  position,  and  un- 
asked, contracted  with  the  board  to  conduct  the  school  three  years 
at  his  own  expense,  provided  full  financial  control  and  the  selection 
of  teachers  should  be  vested  in  him,  a  responsibility  afterward 
shared  by  his  brother,  Edward  B.  Munsell,  M.  A.,  who  that  year 
became  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Some  time  before  this  Eev. 
Charles  W.  C.  Munsell,  of  the  Illinois  Conference,  a  brother  of  the 
president-elect,  was  elected  financial  agent  for  the  university,  who, 
with  the  president,  by  untiring  zeal  and  energy  inspired  such  con- 
fidence among  the  people  of  the  patronizing  territory  that  success 
was  soon  assured.  They  advanced  money  for  the  completion  of  the 
building,  finished  and  furnished  it,  and  opened  the  school  in  the 
following  September  with  seventeen  pupils.  The  faculty  con- 
sisted of  the  president.  Rev.  Oliver  S.  Munsell,  M.  A.,  Eev.  J.  T. 
Tomlin,  M.  A.,  and  Edward  B.  Munsell,  M.  A. ;  the  total  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  1857-8  was  sixty  students. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  made  it  impossible  to 
successfully  complete  the  scholarship  subscription  bcgam  by  Presi- 
dent C.  W.  Sears,  which  if  completed,  Avould,  in  the  end,  have  been 
a  great  disadvantage  to  the  institution,  if  not  ruinous.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  advisible  to  start  a  new  subscription  specifically 
for  the  endowment  fimd  conditional  upon  the  raising  of  cash  and 
notes  of  hand  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  within  three  years.  The 
subscription  was  so  drawn  that  if  it  was  secured  it  would  be  avail- 
able to  bind  the  old  conditional  sul)Scription  for  the  payment  of 
half  the  amount  subscribed,  and  by  means  of  which  it  was  desired 
to  liquidate  the  existing  debt.  The  president  took  the  field,  with 
bis  brother,  for  this  purpose,  and  with  untiring  zeal  pushed  the 
canvass  until  an  amount  was  secured  which  bound  enough  of  the 
original  subscriptions  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  upon  the  in- 
stitution. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  three  years'  contract,  the  trustees  as- 
sumed the  financial  responsibility  of  the  college;  but,  at  the  sug- 
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gestion  of  the  Munsell  brothers,  adopted  the  rule  which  was  in- 
flexibly maintained  until  1866,  and  measurably  enforced  until 
1873,  that  the  professors  must  accept  pro  rata  the  income  for  the 
year  in  full  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  To  this  rulC;,  Dr.  Mun- 
sell says,  the  university  owes  its  life. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  demanded  additional  buildings, 
and  in  1868  subscriptions  amounting  to  $40,000  were  taken  to 
erect  the  present  main  hall.  It  is  a  brick  structure  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  story,  which  is  stone),  four  stories  in  height, 
and  70x140  feet.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1870,  and  the 
building  was  dedicated  in  June,  1871,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

Fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  physical  laboratories  and 
natural  history  collections,  President  Munsell  brought  to  his  aid 
the  wisdom  and  services  of  Eiehard  H.  Holder,  a  skillful  ornithol- 
ogist. Prof.  George  Vasey  the  distinguished  botanist,  Mr.  Walsh  of 
Eock  Island,  Prof.  C.  D.  Wilber  and  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  succeeded  in  securing  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  magnificent  collection  of  natural  history.  Mr.  Mun- 
sell, having  transferred  his  conference  membership  to  the  Central 
Illinois  Conference,  was  elected  to  the  General  Conference  in  1860, 
which  honor  was  conferred  upon  him  again  in  1864,  and  still  again 
in  1873,  and  in  the  last  conference  he  served  as  first  assistant 
secretary.  In  1863,  he  received  the  appointment  by  President 
Lincoln  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  board 
which  numbered  among  its  members  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Mr.  l\Iimsoll  was  an  earnest  student,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ethics  and  ^Metaphysics,  and  in  addition  to  regular  cor- 
respondence for  the  ]\Iethodist  Quarterly  Eeview  and  the  Southern 
Methodist  Quarterly  Eeview  he  published  a  text-book  on  Mental 
Philosophy  which  was  placed  in  the  conference  course  of  study  of 
his  church  and  remained  as  a  text-book  prescribed  by  the  bishops  of 
the  church  for  many  years.  It  was  also  used  in  many  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  country.  He  also  found  time  to  write  a  work  on  Ethics 
whicli  has  never  been  published,  but  pronounced  by  those  who  have 
examined  the  manuscript  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  com- 
prehensible triatments  of  the  subjects. 
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Samuel  Fallows 

PRESIDENT    OF   THE    ILLINOIS    WESLEYAN    UNIVERSITY,    1873-1875. 

Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  England  and 
came  with  his  parents  to  this  country  while  yet  a  boy.  Soon  after 
his  graduation  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  he  was  offered  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Galesville  University  in  Wisconsin,  and  for 
two  years  he  taught  there  with  success.  Then  he  entered  the  min- 
istry as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Oshkosh  and  soon  gained 
fame  as  an  eloquent  pulpit  orator.  When  the  war  broke  out  lie 
vrent  to  the  front  as  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-second  Wisconsin  In- 
fantry. On  the  field  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  conflict  and  he 
organized  the  Fortieth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  composed  entirely  of 
graduates  and  students  of  the  various  institutions  in  that  state. 
Such  a  band  of  educated  fighters  had  not  been  known  in  the  army, 
and  it  was  nicknamed  "the  God  and  morality"  regiment. 

As  pastor  of  the  Summerfield  Methodist  Church  in  Milwaukee, 
tlien  the  leading  Methodist  Church  in  Wisconsin,  Bishojj  Fallows 
re-entered  upon  his  clerical  duties  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  later 
on  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  Spring  Street  Methodist  Church  in 
the  same  city.  During  his  pastorate  there  Governor  Fairchild  ap- 
pointed him,  in  1871,  to  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  afterwards  the  people  elected  him  twice  to  the 
same  important  office. 

In  1873  Lawrence  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  was  offered  the  chair  of  logic  and 
rhetoric  in  the  State  University  about  this  time,  but  he  declined, 
preferring  to  work  in  the  pulpit.  Traces  of  his  splendid  work  as 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  visible  in  the  Wisconsin 
public  schools  to  the  present  time. 

In  LS73  Bishop  Fallows  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  Here  lie  manifested  superior  qual- 
ities as  an  educator,  reconstructed  and  strengthened  the  courses  of 
study,  thoroughly  organized  the  School  of  Law  and  established  the 
non-resident  and  post-graduate  department,  which  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  so  many  eminent  men  to  the  University.  His  ad- 
ministration, though  short,  was  brilliant.  In  1875,  having  resigned 
tlie  presidency  of  the  institution,  he  imited  with  the  Reformed 
Episcopalian  Cliurch  and  became  rector  of  the  St.  Paul's  Church 
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of  Chicago,  and  was  soon  al'tenvards  elected  Bishop.  His  career 
in  that  denomination  and  in  the  city  of  Cliieago  is  as  honorable  as 
it  is  widely  known. 

W.  H.  H.  Adams 

PRESIDENT    OF   THE    ILLINOIS    WESLEYAN    UNIVERSITY,    1875-1880. 

President  William  Henry  Harrison  x4dams,  B.  A.,  M.  A., 
B.  D.,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Effingham  county,  Illinois,  in  1840,  being 
descended  from  English  ancestry,  of  the  same  line  as  John  Quincy 
Adams.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  A,  111th  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  in  1863  was  promoted  as  first  lieutenant 
and  served  as  such  until  near  the  expiration  of  his  term,  when  he 
was  brevetted  captain,  and  later  still,  as  major  of  the  regiment. 
He  claimed  to  have  drilled  the  first  two  thousand  colored  troops, 
formed  them  into  companies  and  offered  them  for  service. 

He  prepared  for  college  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
state  and  in  the  preparatory  school  of  the  jSTorthwestern  University, 
and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1870.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  at  an  early  age  and  served  as  a  student  pastor  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  university  during  his  college  course.  After  grad- 
uation in  1870,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  Conference  and  was 
stationed  at  Monticello ;  afterwards,  at  Clinton,  and  was  in  the 
third  year  of  his  pastorate  at  that  place  when  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Universit}^,  August  17,  1875. 
His  administration  began  under  gravest  discouragements.  The 
panic  of  1873  depreciated  values,  prostrated  business  and  indirectly 
added  greatly  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  institution  for  its  main 
building;  but  with  zeal  and  energy  rarely  surpassed  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  saving  the  institution  from  its  financial  em- 
barassments. 

In  a  very  short  time  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  patronizing 
conferences.  To  the  ministry  he  imparted  his  own  boundless  faith, 
which  aroused  that  energy  and  unanimity  of  action  among  them 
so  necessary  to  render  possible  the  founding  of  a  Christian  college. 

His  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  his  intuition  of  char- 
acter, his  knowledge  of  forces  controlling  in  society,  his  clearness, 
vigor,  accuracy  and  fluency  of  speech,  his  affable  manner  and  ready 
wit  were  all  elements  of  his  great  power  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  plat- 
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form,  in  the  class-room,  in  society  and  at  the  hearthstone.  He  be- 
came a  favorite  of  the  people  who  sought  his  services  on  great 
occasions.  As  a  platform  speaker  and  a  man  of  rare  skill  at  dedi- 
catory services,  he  became  widely  knoAvn.  In  the  latter  service  this 
writer  never  saw  him  excelled. 

How  admirably  he  succeeded  in  saving  the  institution  from  its 
crushing  debt  may  be  seen  from  the  following  report  of  a  special 
committee  appointed  June,  1888,  and  made  to  the  board  of  trustees 
in  September  of  the  same  year : 

The  actual  amount  of  the  endowment  of  this  institution  is  $72,989.11, 
consisting, 
first,  of  notes  well  secured,  drawing  interest,  with  some  cash  on 

hand  ready  to  be  loaned,  and  in  hands  of  treasurer $41,931   36 

Second,  in  original  notes,  and  not  secured 27,406  75 

Third,  of  real  estate,  valued  at 2,740  00 

Fourth,  interest  notes  not  due  and  educational  notes 911  00 

Making  a  grand  total  of   $72,989  11 

A  bonded  indebtedness  of    22,000  00 

Assets    consisting   of   promissory  notes   and   subscriptions,   good 

and    bad    16,310  79 

The  Cramp  fund  of  about  $'35,000  not  available,  is  not  con- 
sidered in  this  report. 

Dr.  Adams  was  admired  and  loved  more  sincerely  and  uni- 
versally than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  been  connected  with  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  To  know  him  was  to  love  him.  In 
scholarship  he  was  clear  but  modest;  in  power  of  interpretation, 
ready  and  masterful ;  in  society,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit, 
a  magnet  that  irresistibly  drew  men  unto  him  and  his  cause;  in 
method  of  expression  strikingly  original  and  pleasing.  When  the 
history  of  the  university  is  known  as  it  has  been  made,  it  will  not 
be  a  surprise  to  learn  that  President  Adams  laid  down  his  life  for 
the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

'         William  H-  Vvilder 

PRESIDENT    FROM    1888-1897. 

A\  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  June,  1888, 
Eev.  William  H.  Wilder,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  was  elected  president. 

Dr.  Wilder  graduated  from  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
in  1873,  and  immediately  took  a  leading  position  in  the  Illinois 
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Conference,  by  which  he  was  honored  by  an  election  to  the  General 
Conference.  He  is  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  and  of  great 
force  and  integrity  of  character.  He  has  just  been  honored  by  an 
appointment  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference  of  his  church,  held  in 
London. 

During-  his  administration  grounds  for  an  athletic  park  were 
secured  at  a  cost  of  $2,000 ;  lots  for  a  janitor's  residence  and  a 
gymnasium  at  a  cost  of  $1,900;  perhaps  $15,000  was  expended  in 
improvement  of  buildings  and  grou.nds,  putting  them  in  excellent 
condition. 

The  Shellabarger  and  H.  S.  Swayne  chemical  laboratories  were 
added  to  the  science  departments;  $1,800  was  expended  in  cases 
for  the  natural  history  collections,  $1,000  of  which  was  the  gift  of 
an  alumnus,  Eev.  William  Luke  Cunningham,  of  Point  Pleasant^ 
N"ew  Jersey.  Besides  small  valuable  contributions  for  the  museum, 
the  university  received  the  George  W.  and  Eebecca  S.  Lichtenthalcr 
collection,  valued  at  $25,000.  In  addition  to  the  above,  cash  and 
notes  amounting  to  $7,500  were  taken  for  the  improvement  fund. 
The  endowment  fund  was  increased  by  farm  lands  from  Hiram 
Buck,  D.  J).,  valued  at  $27,500,  not  yet  available;  $58,500,  $55,000 
of  which  was  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  deed  executed 
by  Hiram  and  Martha  Buck;  $6,000  by  bequest  from  Jonathan 
Totten;  and  $600  by  bequest  from  Miss  Mary  Williams.  The  total 
endowment  July  1,  1895,  was  reported  to  be  $187,999,  including 
the  Cramp  fund. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  Shellabarger  laboratory,  donated  by  Mr.  David  S.  Shella- 
barger, of  Decatur,  and  a  few  other  friends  of  the  universit}^, 
greatly  increased  the  facilities  for  advanced  chemistry  work.  It  is 
furnished  with  all  modern  conveniences,  and  is  supplied  with  a 
full  line  of  apparatus  for  accurate  and  advanced  work.  The  Quali- 
tative laboratory  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  furnishing  to  each  student  a  separate  outfit  for  performing 
the  experiments  in  chemistry,  and  for  qualitative  and  blow-pipe 
work.  Perfect  ventilation  is  secured  in  both  laboratories  by  an 
ingenious  apparatus  placed  therein  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Swajaie. 

The  Henry  S.  Swayne  private  laboratory,  a  personal  gift  to 
Dr.  Graham  from  Mrs.  Swayne,  in  recognition  of  her  husband's 
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friendship  for  him,  occupies  excellent  quarters  in  rooms  adjoining 
the  other  laboratories,  and  the  university  reaps  the  full  benefit  of 
the  gift  of  this  thoroughly  equipped  and  highly  expensive  laboratory 
in  all  special  and  research  work,  and  is  enabled  to  offer  to  her  stu- 
dents unexcelled  advantages  for  special  work  in  this  branch. 

Five  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  biolog}^  and  physics,  one 
being  for  class-room  use,  one  for  storage  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
containing  a  large  aquarium,  and  three  for  laboratory  purposes.  A 
room  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  work  in  physics,  making  very  com- 
modious quarters.  These  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  tables 
and  material  for  work.  The  material  is  sup]Dlemented  by  a  good 
working  library.  The  outfit  of  microscopic  material  in  biology 
gives  students  in  this  line  as  good  facilities  for  work  as  are  offered 
by  the  best  institutions. 

THE    MUSEUM. 

The  history  of  the  museum  is  interesting  as  well  as  varied 
The  first  catalogue,  for  the  years  1851-2,  states  that  "there  are  on 
the  shelves  of  the  cabinet  about  1,700  specimens."  This,  pre- 
sumably, refers  to  scientific  specimens.  From  this  nucleus  has 
grown  a  collection  that  now  fills  to  overflowing  the  two  large  rooms 
devoted  to  that  purpose,  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

We  will  briefly  summarize  the  additions  from  time  to  time,  as 
revealed  by  the  file  of  catalogues.  In  1860  the  next  statement  is 
found  concerning  the  collections,  when  "the  nucleus  of  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  cabinet  of  mineralogy,  geology  and  zoolog}',  has 
been  secured."  In  1863  large  and  very  valuable  additions  were 
made  to  the  Museum  of  ISTatural  History,  particularly  in  the  de- 
partments of  geology  and  paleontology,  by  a  contribution  from  the 
State  Cabinet  of  Geology  at  Springfield.  The  collections  of  that 
year  were  said  to  number  6,000  specimens. 

The  next  catalogue,  1863,  states  that  the  collections  have  been 
largely  increased  since  the  last  amiouncement,  summing  up  four 
thousand  specimens  in  geology  and  paleontology,  one  thousand  one 
hundred  salt  water  and  one  thousand  fresh  water  and  land  shells, 
a  large  botanical  collection,  one  hundred  specimens  in  ornithology, 
etc.  The  next  year,  1864,  there  was  an  additional  hundred  birds, 
a  valual)le  entomological  collection,  and  a  fine  collection  of  minerals 
from  the  Smithsonian. 
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In  18T6,  Dr.  George  Yasey  added  a  collection  of  woods  of  the 
state,  and  in  1872  there  was  received  a  collection  of  patent  office 
models. 

In  3  880-81  additions  were  made  of  a  collection  of  plants  from 
Colorado  from  the  Wheeler  Geological  Survey,  plants  from  Utah 
from  the  Powell  Geological  Survey,  a  fine  collection  of  corals  and 
moUusca  by  purchase,  and  a  collection  of  marine  mollusks  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institute. 

In  1886  President  W.  H.  H.  iVdams  added  625  specimens  of 
shells,  fossils,  ore,  etc.,  while  695  specimens  of  various  kinds  were 
received  from  the  United  States  National  Museum.  The  additions 
for  the  year  188 7  were  1,200  specimens,  chiefly  of  pottery,  minerals 
and  fossils  from  the  United  States  National  Museum.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  arrange  the  material  for  a  couple  of  years,  as  there 
were  no  cases  and  no  way  consequently  for  arranging  it.  In  1891 
Eev.  William  Luke  Cunningham,  Ph.  D.,  of  Point  Pleasant,  New 
Jersey,  an  alumnus  of  the  university,  contributed  $1,000  for  the 
preparation  of  cases.  These  were  made  and  placed  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  main  building,  in  the  room  formerly  occupied  by  the 
library,  the  library  going  into  the  quarters  vacated  by  the  collec- 
tions. The  specimens  were  immediately  cleaned  and  arranged  for 
exhibition  and  made  a  good  display,  entirely  filling  the  eases, 
thoiigh  many  of  the  shells,  stones,  fossils,  etc.,  had  been  rendered 
worthless  by  the  loss  of  their  labels,  with  no  way  of  .determining 
or  identifying  them.  Meanwhile  many  small  collections  kept  com- 
ing in,  filling  the  cases  to  overflowing. 

The  year  1893  was  momentous  in  the  history  of  the  museum, 
and.  marks  an  epoch  in  its  growth.  In  that  year  the  museum  be- 
came the  recipient  through  bequest  of  the  George  W.  and  Rebecca 
S.  Lichtenthaler  collection  of  shells,  sea  algaj,  and  ferns. 

This  collection  embraces  shells,  crustaceans,  echinoderms,  coral- 
lines, corals,  fossil  shells  and  plants,  minerals,  ferns  and  marine 
algfe.  There  are  from  six  to  eight  thousand  species  of  shells,  and 
at  a  low  estimate  twenty-five  thousand  specimens,  from  all  parts 
of  the  Avorld.  There  are  eight  hundred  species  of  marine  algae,  and 
four  hxmdred  species  of  ferns.  The  latter  include  a  nearly  com- 
plete collection  of  the  ferns  of  North  America,  a  complete  collec- 
tion from  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  also  many  from  India,  China, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  America,  Europe,  etc. 
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1'he  universit}'  already  possessed  a  fine  conchological  collection 
of  several  thousand  species.  A  large  part  of  these  were  given  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  mostly  marine  shells,  and  several  dona- 
tions of  land  and  fresh  water  shells  make  enough  to  fill  three  large 
cases.  There  is  in  the  university  a  large  collection  of  fossils,  shells 
and  brachiopods  from  the  government.  The  herbarium  contains 
three  thousand  species,  with  thousands  of  duplicates.  These  are 
Icirgely  phanerogams.  Add  to  these  Mr.  Lichtenthaler's  great  col- 
lection of  shells,  ferns  and  sea  algai,  and  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
collections  give  opportunity  for  study  equalled  by  few  institutions. 

The  Museum  has  been  named  the  Powell  Museum,  in  honor 
of  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  who  was  the  instructor  in  natural  science 
in  the  university  from  18G5  to  1808,  for  years  the  director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  now  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.  lie  has  never  lost  interest  in  the  univer- 
sity and  has  contributed  liberally  to  the  museum.  His  contribu- 
tions have  stimulated  the  students,  alumni,  and  friends,  and  as  a 
result  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  museum,  though  large,  are  well 
filled.  The  material  is  in  cases  and  drawers  constructed  for  the 
purpose  and  patterned  after  those  used  in  our  large  museums. 

In  arranging  the  various  collections,  two  objects  have  been 
kept  in  view,  the  interest  of  the  student  and  the  interest  of  the 
public.  Accordingly,  systematically  arranged  representatives  of 
all  the  material  have  been  put  in  the  display  cases.  This  enables 
the  public  to  see  what  the  museum  contains  and  also  makes  it  at- 
tractive. The  material  which  the  display  represents  is  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  the  student.  The  groups  represented  are 
zoology,  botan}",  geology,  mineralogy,  arcliaeology,  and  ethnology. 
Por  a  detailed  account  reference  should  be  made  to  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  curator. 

During  the  past  year,  Mr.  George  B.  Harrison,  of  Bloom- 
ington,  and  the  Kev.  Thomas  D.  Weems,  of  Decatur,  have  added 
their  private  collections  to  those  of  the  Powell  Museum.  Mr.  Hai'- 
rison's  collection  numbers  nearly  five  thousand  specimens  and  con- 
sists largely  of  exceptionally  fine  fossils  and  minerals.  There  are 
also  some  very  ehoioe  specimens  of  pottery,  sculptured  heads,  im- 
plements, and  ornaments.  The  specimens  are  all  numbered  and 
catalogued,  and  are  arranged  in  cases  provided  by  the  university. 
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This  collection  is  known  as  "The  George  B.  Harrison  Collection." 
Mr.  Weems'  collection  numbers  eleven  hundred  and  forty  specimens 
of  tablets,  pipes,  arrowpoints,  spearpoints,  celts,  sinkers,  knives, 
saws,  hammers,  discoidals,  mortars,  etc.  There  are  some  very  rare 
specimens  in  this  collections.  The  specimens  are  all  uumbered  and 
catalogued,  and  are  arranged  in  a  case  provided  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  A.  Kumler,  of  Springfield.  This  collection  is  known  as  "Tho 
Rev.  Thomas  D.  Weems  Archaeological  Collection." 

These  two  collections  add  very  much  to  the  attractiveness  and 
scientific  value  of  the  Museum,  and  offer  additional  advantages  to 
students. 

THE  OBSERVATORY. 

In  October,  189-1,  Mr.  A.  C.  Behr,  of  Chicago,  presented  the 
university  an  excellent  reflecting  telescope  eighteen  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter.  The  instrument  is  provided  with  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination  circles,  a  driving  clock,  and  a  two-inch  finder ; 
a  parallel  wire  micrometer,  a  position  micrometer,  and  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  shades,  eye-pieces,  etc.  A  visual  and  photographic 
spectroscope  has  been  designed,  a  duplicate  of  the  one  now  in  use 
in  the  Potsdam  observatory,  Germany.  This  instrument,  with  a 
splendid  six-inch  refracting  telescope,  enables  the  university  to 
offer  excellent  opportuiiities  for  study  and  investigation.  The  ob- 
servatory building  is  situated  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
campus,  and  is  furnished  with  many  modern  improvements. 

THE  LIBRARIES. 

In  the  first  catalogue  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  pub- 
lished the  year  of  its  establishment,  we  find  it  stated  that  there 
was  at  that  time  the  nucleus  of  a  miscellaneous  and  scientific  library 
consisting  of  about  one  thousand  volumes.  This,  with  botanical 
and  natural  history  specimens  and  scientific  apparatus,  occupied 
what  is  now  the  cloak  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  preparatory 
building. 

A  short  time  after  this  the  library  was  divided  between  the 
two  literary  societies  and  removed  to  the  Munsellian  and  Belles 
Lettres  halls,  which  occupied  respectively  the  northeast  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  south  room  on  the  third  floor,  of  the 
preparatory  building.  Later  we  find  the  library  increased  in  size, 
and  reposing  on  shelves  arranged  for  its  accommodation  in  what  is 
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now  the  natural  history  museum,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  college 
building.  Here,  in  a  convenient,  pleasant  room,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Sue  M.  D.  Fry,  it  was  used  by  a  large  number  of 
the  students.  But  in  the  fall  of  1891,  as  this  room  was  needed  for 
the  museum,  the  library  was  again  moved,  this  time  into  its  present 
quarters  on  the  third  floor  of  the  preparatory  building. 

Altogether  there  are  about  seven  thousand  volumes  at  present 
in  the  library,  which  is  open  to  "the  students  most  of  the  hours  dur- 
ing the  day.  Competent  monitors  are  in  charge,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  librarian,  and  books  may  be  used  there  for 
reference  or  even  taken  from  the  library  under  certain  conditions. 
There  are  also  important  department  libraries  in  the  rooms  of  the 
several  professors. 

THE     \VO:\t;AX's    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  admission  of  women  in  18T0  to  all  departments  of  the 
university  awakened  greater  interest  in  the  education  of  young 
women  among  the  patrons  of  the  college  generally  and  especially 
among  the  women  themselves.  A  more  rational  conception  of  the 
education  of  women  and  of  the  importance  of  the  higher  education 
was  held.  This  took  definite  form  in  187-1  in  the  organization  of 
the  Woman's  Educational  Association  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University.  The  object  of  the  organization  is  set  forth  in  the 
annual  catalogue  of  the  university  of  that  year : 

"The.  right  of  this  society  to  exist  may  be  explained  in  a  few 
words.  Women  being  admitted  to  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, the  aiithorities  have  indicated  their  wish  to  place  in  the  board 
of  instruction  competent  women  as  professors.  In  view  of  this, 
many  of  the  frieuds  of  the  institution  have  deemed  it  proper  to 
express  their  approval,  by  liberally  endowing  at  least  one  chair. 
The  reasons  for  endowing  this  chair  are :  First,  the  need  of  more 
funds  for  the  adequate  support  of  professors;  secondly,  the  estab- 
lishing of  this  woman's  professorship  beyond  all  contingency,  for 
all  time  to  come.  Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1874,  with  the 
approval  of  the  executive  board  of  the  university,  a  society  was 
formed,  and  the  necessary  officers  were  appointed;  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently approved  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  visitors. 

Objects. — The  objects  of  this  society  are :  First,  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Woman's  Professorship;  and  secondly,  the  raising  of  a 
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fund  to  2:)rovifle  a  home,  and  assist  young  women  to  educate  them- 
selves— especially  such  as  are  preparing  to  teach,  or  are  called  to 
missionary  work. 

PLA>rs^  Terms,  etc. — Gifts  for  these  objects  may  be  made 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  donors. 

For  ten  dollars  a  year  a  woman  may  become  a  member. 

For  ten  dollars  per  year,  for  five  3-ears,  a  life  member. 

For  five  hundred  dollars,  a  life  manager. 

For  one  thousand  dollars,  a  life  patron. 

By  the  payment  of  appropriate  amounts,  geiitlemcn  may  be- 
come honorary  members,  life  managers,  or  life  patrons. 

Gifts  may  be  made  on  terms  and  time  to  suit  donors. 

The  association  at  once  opened  a  boarding  hall  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hart  as  superintendent.  "In  September,  1875, 
the  association  leased  the  building  known  as  'Major's  College,'  and 
opened  a  ladies'  boarding  hall  on  the  Mt.  Holyoke  plan,  and  thus 
put  in  practice  its  second  object,  namely:  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  home  where  young  ladies  of  any  denomination,  desiring 
to  educate  themselves,  can  have  board  at  the  lowest  possible  rates." 

Subsequently  the  association  purchased  the  "Major's  College" 
property,  which  consisted  of  a  beautiful  block  of  nearly  three  acres 
and  the  college  building.  In  188J:  Charles  and  Henrietta  Cramp 
gave  four  thousand  dollars  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  on  the 
property.  The  association,  however,  agreed  to  pay  them  an  annuity 
on  the  amount  during  the  natural  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cramp. 
The  hall  was  afterwards  known  as  Henrietta  Hall  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Cramp.  It  was  understood,"  also,  that  the  Cramp  fund,  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  book,  should  applv,  when  available,  upon  the  en- 
dowment of  the  professorship  selected  by  the  association. 

Several  thousand  dollars  were  expended  in  remodeling,  re- 
pairing and  finishing  the  hall;  thirteen  hundred  twenty-three  were 
raised  toward  an  endowment  of  a  chair  which  was  to  be  selected 
when  the  amount  reached  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  ladies  most  active  in  the  Avork  of  the  association  were 
Mrs.  Prof.  Jacques,  Mrs.  Jennie  Fowler  Willing,  who  for  a  short 
time  was  professor  in  the  institution,  Mrs.  Sue  M.  D.  Fry,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Riggs,  Mrs.  Olgah  Updegraff,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Raymond,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Jackman  and  other  elect  women  of  Bloomington,  who  ungrudingly 
for  years  gave  time,  energy,  substance  and  devout  prayers  unto 
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God  for  the  advancement  of  the  object  of  the  association.  For  a 
number  of  years,  Mrs.  Fry,  the  only  woman  on  the  faculty  of  the 
college  of  letters,  lived  in  the  hall  and  was  the  wise  and  accom- 
plished head  of  the  Christian  home.  The  capacity  of  the  hall  to 
accommodate  joung  women  was  fairly  taxed  for  some  time  and  the 
women  of  the  association  deserved  the  congratulations  of  the  trus- 
tees and  public  upon  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 

After  a  few  years,  the  building  being  old  and  not  susceptible 
of  easy  conversion  into  a  hall  after  the  ideas  of  modern  architecture 
and  appointments,  the  expenses  became  heavy  on  account  of  re- 
pairs. Mrs.  Fry,  whose  presence  was  an  essential  factor  in  the 
home  life,  no  longer  lived  in  the  hall,  young  women  ceased  to  desire 
to  board  there,  and  as  the  success  of  the  boarding  hall  depended  upon 
attendarjce  by  young  women,  the  association  finally  disbanded  in 
1892,  the  hall  having  been  virtually  abandoned  by  the  association 
as  a  home  some  tijne  before. 

Before  the  association  disbanded,  however,  its  property  and 
obligations  were  turned  over  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versity. Tlie  old  building  has  been  torn  down  and  the  campus 
platted  and  accepted  by  the  city  as  the  Wesleyan  subdivision  of  the 
city  of  Bloomington,  and  the  lots  are  now  being  sold. 

THE    COLLEGE   OF   LAW. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  University  was  organized  and 
put  in  operation  April  1,  187J:,  by  Judge  R.  M.  Benjamin  and  Owen 
T.  Heeves.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  Jime,  1875,  consisting 
of  seven  meml)ers.  Among  the  early  instructors  in  this  department, 
Ijesides  the  persons  above  named,  were  the  Hon.  Kobert  E.  Williams 
and  Judge  Lawrence  Weldon. 

In  this  department,  the  method  of  teaching  law  mainly  by 
daily  recitations  from  approved  text-books,  accompanied  by  familiar 
expositions  and  pertinent  references  to  reported  cases  .  and  the 
statutes  of  the  state,  was  first  introduced.  This  method  of  in- 
struction proved  highly  satisfactory  in  its  results  and  attracted 
marked  attention,  to  such  an  extent  that  now  in  most  if  not  all  the 
law  schools  of  tlie  country  the  method  has  come  into  partial  use. 
In  this  department,  this  method  of  instruction  has  grown  in  favor 
with  the  bench  and  bar.  as  well  as  in  the  estimation  of  the  students, 
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and  the  high  standing  of  the  department  has  been  gained  largely 
by  its  method  of  teaching,  combined  with  the  efficiency  of  its  corps 
of  instructors. 

Nearly  three  hundred  students  have  been  graduated  since  the 
department  was  organized,  many  of  whom  are  now  occupying  lead- 
ing positions  at  the  bar,  and  some,  important  judicial  positions. 
Judge  Tteuben  M.  Benjamin  was  the  dean  of  the  department  from 
its  organization  to  June,  1891,  and  was  succeeded  on  his  voluntary 
retirement  by  the  present  dean,  Owen  T.  Reeves. 

Besides  the  dean  and  Judge  Benjamin,  the  faculty  consists  of 
Judge  Colostin  D.  Myers,  John  J.  Morrissey,  Jacob  P.  Lindley  and 
Eoland  A.  "Russell,  all  graduates  of  the  department  and  thoroughly 
competent  instructors.  Judge  John  M.  Scott,  ex-chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  has  rendered  the  department  valu- 
able service  by  delivering  each  year  a  course  of  most  interesting 
lectures  to  the  students.  Judge  Lawrence  Weldon,  an  early  in- 
structor, has  also  delighted  the  students  each  year  with  a  course  of 
lectures  of  great  interest. 

The  attendance  of  students  in  this  department  has  steadily  in- 
creased of  late  years,  and  the  department  promises  increased  use- 
fulness in  the  thorough  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  legal 
profession. 

NOX-ni-SIDEXT  AND  GRADUATE   DEPAKTVIEXT. 

Under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  President  Fallows,  the 
universit}',  in  ISTrt,  arranged  a  series  of  courses  for  non-resident 
students,  looking  toward  the  earning  of  the  degrees  of  Ph.  B., 
M.  A.,  and  Ph.  D.  The  object  of  this  step  was  to  furnish  lines  of 
s)'-stematie  study  for  those  professional  men  and  women  whose 
duties  and  environments  are  such  as  to  make  a  resident  course  of 
study  an  impossibility,  and  yet  who  earnestly  desire  systematic 
study. 

The  department  was  placed  in  charge  of  Prof.  Jacques,  and 
the  fees  were  set  at  $25  for  the  Ph.  B.  course,  and  $30  for  the 
Ph.  I),  course.  The  first  student  to  enroll  was  Rev.  G.  G.  Roberts, 
of  Mohawk  Valle}-,  Ohio,  on  October  3,  1ST  J:.  During  the  first 
eight  years  of  its  existence  enrollments  were  not  numerous,  aver- 
aging six  a  vear  for  the  first  five  vears. 
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After  being  in  control  for  a  couple  of  years,  Prof.  Jacques  gave 
way  to  Prof.  Crow,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  remained  in  charge 
until  1882,  when  Prof.  C.  W.  Moss,  now  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, was  made  dean.  At  once  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the 
new  dean  manifested  themselves  in  decided  improvement  of  the 
courses  and  in  greatly  increased  enrollment.  A  Canadian  branch 
was  established  by  him,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Beattie,  of  Brad- 
ford, Ontario,  was  placed  in  charge,  to  be  succeeded  a  few  years 
later,  on  the  removal  of  Dr.  Beattie  from  Canada,  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Mae- 
Intyre,  presidc^nt  of  the  Presbyterian  Female  College  at  Toronto, 
who  still  has  control  there.  Shortly  after  establishing  the  Canadian 
course.  Dr.  Moss  also  established  an  English  department,  placing 
it  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Fennemore,  at  present 
of  Hastings,  England.  The  latter  department  has  met  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success,  and  the  Canadian  department  has  been,  and  is 
now,  remarkably  prosperous,  there  being  over  sixty  strong,  earnest 
students  of  that  country  actively  pursuing  the  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1891,  the  connection  of  Dr.  Moss  with  the 
university  being  severed.  Dr.  R.  0.  Graham,  the  present  dean,  was 
chosen  to  take  his  place.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  pros- 
perity and  success  of  the  department  has  been  as  great  under  the 
present  administration  as  during  any  previous  period.  The  courses 
of  study  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and  systematized,  and  the 
standards  of  requirements  for  entrance  and  for  graduation  have 
been  greatly  advanced.  Nearly  one  hundred  matriculates  enter  the 
courses  every  year,  and  over  four  hundred  mature,  earnest  and 
talented  men  and  women  are  today  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  thereby  for  pursuing  a  thorough  and  systematic 
course  of  study  at  home,  knowing  that  rigid  examinations  will  test 
the  thoroughness  of  their  work.  The  majority  of  these  students 
are  teachers,  who  have  been  for  years  in  the  class-room  and  wlio 
have  learned  the  need  of  advancement  beyond  the  field  covered  by 
the  normal  schools,  of  which  most  of  them  are  graduates.  As  none 
who  have  not  already  reached  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  can 
enter  upon  any  of  the  courses,  and  few  indeed  beyond  that  age 
ever  undertake  a  resident  course,  the  department  interferes  in  no 
way  with  resident  work,  and  both  dean  and  faculty  always  en- 
courage those  who  come   within  the  circle   of  their  influence  to 
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onter  upon  resident  study,  here  or  in  some  other  good  college, 
rather  than  upon  a  course  of  home  study.  However,  the  letters 
that  come  to  them  from  scores  of  students  whose  way  to  resident 
work  liad  been  completely  barred,  have  convinced  those  in  charge 
that  great  good  is  being  accomplished  by  the  department,  and  that 
no  other  plan  as  yet  proposed  is  so  successfully  and  satisfactorily 
meeting  the  needs  of  this  large  and  worthy  body  of  students,  against 
whom  the  ffates  of  tlie  college  world  have  been  closed. 


Tlir;  PREPARATORY  DEPART-MEXT. 

From  the  beginning  the  university  has  maintained  a  Prepara- 
tory Department.  "With  the  exception  of  the  two  years,  1865-7,  when 
Rev.  William  R.  Goodwin  was  principal,  this  department  was  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  faculty  until  1883,  when  by  action  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  it  was  organized  into  a  distinct  school,  and 
Rev.  Hyre  D.  Clark  was  chosen  principal. 

Since  that  time  its  courses  have  been  definitely  set  forth  and 
so  strengthened  that  its  curricula  now  comprises  four  years'  work 
and  several  courses  leading  to  corresponding  courses  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Tjcttcrs  and  Science. 

The  department  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  work  ci 
the  institution,  many  of  her  most  eminent  graduates  having  been 
enrolled  among  its  students. 

Within  recent  years  the  board  has  given  much  attention  to 
this  school  and  has  so  equipped  it  that  it  now  ranks  among  the 
foremost  preparatory  schools  of  the  country.  Its  large  patronage 
from  its  immediate  vicinity  indicates  its  efficiency  and  merit.  The 
principal  and  three  assistants  give  their  entire  time  to  this  school, 
while  most  of  the  college  professors  assist  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. 

FACULTY    OF    THE    UXIVERSITY,  1901. 

Edgar  Moncena  Smith,  M.  A..  D.  D.,  president,  1508  Xorth 
Main,  professor  of  philosophy;  Robert  Orlando  Graham,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D.,  1108  North  East,  Isaac  Funk  professor  of  chemistry; 
Robert  Benson  Steele,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  408  East  Chestnut,  professor 
of  Latin;  Wilbert  Ferguson,  M.  A.,  1108  JSTorth  East,  professor  of 
Greek,   secretary  of   the   faculty ;   Adelbert   Farrington   Caldwell, 
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M.  A.,  1001  ^STorth  Evans,  Charles  Cramp  professor  of  English 
language  and  literature,  librarian;  Calvin  Weininger  Green,  M.  A., 
1212  JS'orth  East,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy;  Joseph 
Culver  Hartzell,  M.  S.,  508  East  Chestniit,  professor  of  biology 
and  geology,  curator  of  museums;  Oliver  Lincoln  Lyon,  M.  A.,  Ph. 
D.,  1208  North  Fell  ave.,  instructor  in  sociology  and  economics; 
Mae  '  Deering   Smith,   Ph.    B.,    1508   North   Main,   instractor   in 

French ; ,   instructor   in   physics ;   Delmar 

Duane  Darrah,  B.  S.,  Hoblit  Building,  professor  of  elocution; 
Joseph  Whitefield  Smith,  II.  D.,-  1126  East  Olive,  lecturer  on. 
physiology  and  hygiene ;  Harvey  Clelland  DeMotte,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
902  North  Main,  principal  of  preparatory  school;  Lyde  Eachel 
Porter,  407  East  Front,  assistant  in  preparatory  school;;  S.  Yanagi 
Wara,  B.  S.,  504  East  Olive,  assistant  in  chemical  laboratories; 
Sain  Welty,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.,  612  East  Grove,  political  science  and 
sociology ;  *Eev.  David  L.  Brethour,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Tilsonburg, 
Ont.,  head  of  Canadian  department;  *Rev.  Joseph  Finnemore, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Doncaster,  Eng.,  head  of  English  department;  Judge 
Owen  Thornton  Reeves,  LL.  D.,  306  West  Chestnut,  negotiable  in- 
struments, torts,  equity  jurisprudence,  common  law  and  equity 
pleadings,  and  legal  ethics;  Jiidge  Reuben  Moore  Benjamin,  LL.  D., 
510  East  G]-ove_,  domestic  relations,  sales,  real  property  and  con- 
stitutional law;  John  James  Morrissey,  LL.  B.,  907  North  West, 
partnership  and  suretyship;  Jacob  P.  Lindley,.  LL.  B.,  510  East 
Locust,  elementary  law  and  contracts;  Judge  Holland  A.  Russell, 
liL.  B.,  100  State,  criminal  law,  wills  and  probate  practice;  Charles 
Laban  Capen,  M.  A.,  710  North  East,  bailments,  corporations,  and 
damages;  Darius  Harlan  Pingrev,  LL.  D.,  823  East  Washington, 
personal  j^roperty,  conflict  of  law,  international  law  and  Roman 
law;  Hon.  Ijawrence  Weldon,  judge  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims;  Hon. 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  901  North  McLean;  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fifer, 
909  North  McLean ;  Hon.  Jonathan  H.  Rowell,  909  North  Evans, 
lecturers  on  special  topics;  Mrs.  John  Robert  Gray,  1305  North 
Main,  Oliver  Ross  Skinner,  1115  East  Monroe,  joint  directors  of  the 
College  of  Music,  piano,  theory,  harmony,  counterpoint,  canon, 
fugue,  composition,  analysis  and  history  of  music. 

*M embers  of  non-resident  faculty. 
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ASSISTANTS. 

Fred  E.  Hobart,  Normal,  111.,  piano,  organ,  theory  and  violon- 
cello; Miss  Effie  Antoinette  Allinson,  112  West  Locust,  piano,  or- 
gan and  theory;  Nellie  Elizabeth  Walker,  Normal,  111.,  piano, 
organ  and  theory ;  Katharine  Evans,  Normal,  111.,  reed  organ ;  Mrs. 
Farie  Steviek  Skinner,  1115  East  Monroe,  principal  vocal  depart- 
ment; Miss  Isabel  Steviek,  1115  East  Monroe,  voice  culture  and 
singing;  Ernest  Lynnwood  Hersey,  TOl:  East  Monroe,  principal 
violin  department,  violin,  mandolin  and  guitar;  Oscar  Lemuel  Wil- 
son, Ph.  C,  Ph.  B.,  director  of  the  CoUege  of  Fine  Arts,  history  of 
painting,  technical  perspective,  esthetics;  John  Jackson  Mayes, 
Eddy  Building,  principal  of  the  School  of  Photography;  Mrs.  Alice 
Wilson,  assistant  to  director;  Claude  Marshall  Dunlap,  first  as- 
sistant instructor.  School  of  Painting;  Miss  Anna  Elizabeth  Mur- 
ray, 70.3  East  Douglas,  assisting  in  School  of  Painting. 
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Earlv  Days  at  Normal. 


Delivered  in  Normal  Hall,  June  22, 1897,  by  J.  H.  Burnham,*  of  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois,  of  the  class  of  1861.     Fortieth  anniversary. 


"Venerable  men,  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  generation." 

This  familiar  quotation  from  the  school  readers  of  our  early 
days  is  probably  the  sentiment  to-night  on  the  part  of  the  normal 
and  model  students  towards  those  of  us  who  are  on  this  platform 
as  representatives  of  tlte  past.  We  can  readily  believe  that  yoM 
of  the  present  are  somewhat  pleased  that  so  many  of  us  have 
■''eonie  down  to  yoti  from  a  former  generation,"  but  none  of  you 
can  imagine  bow  delighted  we  are  to  be  down  here  with  you  on 
this  occasion,  and  none  of  us  ancients  will. object  if  it  is  our  good 
fortune  to  be  here  when  the  fiftieth  anniversary  shall  arrive  in 
1907. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  that  forty  years  ago  next  October, 
the  State  Normal  University  opened  in  Major's  Hall,  in  Bloom- 
ington,  witli  twenty-nine  students,  which  was  increased  to  127 
lief  ore  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

My  predecessor  (Prof.  Enoch  A.  Gastman,  now  of  Decatur, 
HI.,  but  formerly  of  Hudson)  has  told  you  that  ho  was  one  of  the 
.first  to  register  on  the  Normal  roster,  and  it  is  iiroper  for  me  to 
state   chat  I   entered   as  representative  from   Cook  county   in  the 

*John  Howard  Burnham,  born  in  Essex,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1834,  came  to 
Illinois  in  1855;  to  Bloomington  in  April,  1858.  Was  captain  of  Company  A, 
33d  Illinois  Infantry,  the  "Normal  Regiment,"  his  company  having  been 
composed  at  its  organization  mostly  of  students  attending  the  Normal.  From 
July,  1864,  to  February,  1867,  he  edited  the  Bloomington  Pantagraph  without 
other  assistance.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the  McLean  County  Historical 
Societ\';  corresponding  member  i-f  the  Chicago  Historical  Society;  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society.  See  bio- 
graphical sketch,  page  509,  Vol.  1,  Trunsactions  McLean  County  Historical 
Society. 
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spring  term  in  1858,  which  was  during  tlie  first  school  year,  and 
this  early  entrance  gives  me  my  right  to  be  reckoned  as  a  Normal 
pioneer. 

This  institution  was  located  forty  years  ago,  in  1857,  at  a 
place  which  was  at  first  called  the  Junction,  then  Xorth  Bloom- 
ington,  and  which  was  not  named  Normal  till  1858.  The  Normal 
building  was  started  in  the  summer  of  1857,  but  the  financial  panic 
of  that  year  caused  the  work  to  be  suspended  for  two  years,  al- 
though it  was  partially  finished  in  time  for  the  first  graduating 
class  to  appear  in  the  Normal  school  room  in  June,  1860,  at  which 
time  a  public  collation  was  given  in  Norma!  Hall. 

During  the  first  three  years,  the  Normal  students  knew  only 
old  Major's  Hall  as  their  home,  and  the  difl:'erent  surroundings  of 
the  early  students  of  those  first  three  years  will  Lie  the  scenes  of 
most  of  the  reminiscences  of  this  evening. 

Perhaps  it  is  now  proper  to  confess  that  the  citizens  of 
Bloomington  and  ]\IcLean  county  contributed  their  $140,000, 
which  secured  the  location  of  this  institution,  largely  as  a  real 
estate  speculation.  Their  willingness  to  improve  the  free  schools 
of  the  state  was,  of  course,  considerably  in  evidence,  but  the 
foundation  of  the  Normal  school  boom  of  1857  was  laid  deep  in 
corner  lots.  The  unfortunate  students  of  our  first  few  years  were 
made  to  feel  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  the  Normal  school  boomers 
were  considerably  disappointed  at  their  somewhat  raw  and  uncoutii 
appearance,  as  we  were  generally  poor,  were  not  ricldy  dressed,  and 
were  as  far  as  possible  from  being  liberal  in  our  expenditures. 

Our  work  in  Major's  Hall  as  carried  on  during  the  first  three 
years  of.  Normal's  history,  was  done  under  serious  disadvantages 
compared  with  the  present.  Our  numbers  were  not  large,  rising 
never  as  high  as  150,  I  belie\-e,  but  the  building  was  generally 
overcrowded.  Its  rooms  were  badly  arranged,  and  I  will  leave 
you  to  imagine  that  our  studies  were  pursued  with  great  difficulty. 

Our  reference  library  was  small.  We  had  access  to  but  few 
books  outside  of  our  regular  text-books,  and  all  of  our  surround- 
ings were  poor  and  meager.  We  looked  forward  to  better  da}'s 
for  the  Normal,  full  of  faith  that  in  due  time  all  of  the  good 
things  you  now  enjoy  would  l-)e  added  unto  the  few  we  their 
possessed.  •  . 
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I  well  remember  a  trip  to  the  present  Xormal  taken  by  a 
large  party  of  jSTormal  students  at  the  opening  of  the  first  spring 
ferin  of  the  first  year  of  the  institution's  existence. 

Where  you  now  see  the  flourishing  city  of  IsTormal,  was  a 
bare  prairie.  North  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  track,  and  east  and  west 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  where  is  now  the  best  part  of  the  town,  there 
was  not  a  building  of  any  kind,  except  a  farm  honse  or  two,  and 
the  rough  building  which  had  contained  workmen's  tools,  standing 
near  the  unfinished  stone  foundation  of  the  Normal  building.  This 
foundation  was  a  little  above  the  top  of  the  ground,  work  having 
been  discontinued  in  the  fall  of  1857. 

All  around  us  was  nothing  but  an  apparent  wreck.  There 
were  no  workmen  about,  and  we  heard  of  no  nlans  for  finishing 
the  structure.  None  of  us  could  see  any  hope  of  what  is  visible 
here  to-day,  but  nearly  all  of  us  had  faith  that  the  state  of  Illinois 
would  some  time  finish  the  building,  and  that  between  us  all,  the 
educational  people  of  the  state,  the  legislature,  the  people  of  Mc- 
Lean county,  our  teachers  and  ourselves,  the  future  would  some- 
how bring  a))out  what  has  since  come  to  pass. 

One  of  us  had  brought  along  a  plan  of  this  building,  with  a 
picture  of  how  it  would  look  when  finished,  and  this  view  gave  us 
courage,  even  if  the  dismal  surroundings  did  look  as  disheartening 
as  can  be  imagined.  I  also  remember  that  the  young  men  of  our 
party,  or  those  who  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  act  as  escorts  to 
the  few  young  ladies,  went  over  to  where  is  now  the  business  part 
of  Normal,  east  of  the  Illinois  Central  track,  then  a  beautiful  plat 
of  smooth,  green  grass,  and  enjoyed  an  old-fashioned  game  of  base- 
ball, a  game  which  I  feel  sure  would  be  an  everlasting  discredit  to 
your  crack  baseball  team  if  played  by  them  as  we  pla}-ed  it  in  1858. 

STL'DEXTS  OF  THE  OLDEX  TIME. 

The  Normal  students  of  those  early  days  were  rather  a  seedy, 
perhaps  it  would  l)e  truer  to  say,  a  needy  set.  They  were  aptly 
described  by  one  of  our  most  talented  alumni,  whose  name  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  any  of  our  graduates,  ]\Ir.  Henry  B. 
Norton,  one  of  my  classmates  of  the  class  of  1861.  in  a  letter  read 
here  fifteen  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  our  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary. * 
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'■'We  were  shabbily  dressed  in  those  days.  I  think  my  pantaloons  were 
generally  too  short,  and  my  coats  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  some  other 
person.  Wo  were  very  poor,  but  very  plucky.  We  boarded  ourselves, 
mainly  on  corn  mush,  washed  the  floors  and  built  the  fires  at  Normal  Hall, 
worked  hard,  lived  hard,  and  were  poorly  provided  in  all  things.  Our 
N  parents  were  sad-faced,  struggling  pioneers  of  the  pi-airies ;  but  we  were 
cheery,  resolute  and  happy  in  our  life  and  our  work.  To  the  toiling  youth 
of  frontier  homes,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  the  Illinois  Xormal  University 
opened  the  gateway  of  a  new  life.  We  loved  it,  rejoiced  in  it,  and  were 
thoroughly  loyal  to  its  name  and  fame." 

"We  were  free  in  our  conduct,  to  a  singular  extent.  No  school  rules 
rested  upon  us.  Our  hours  and  methods  were  wholly  our  own.  We  lived 
as  we  pleased,  formed  our  friendships  and  associations,  made  our  calls 
and  managed  our  affairs,  entirely  at  our  own  choice  and  pleasure.  Very 
few  schools  were  ever  so  slightly  governed.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
successors  of  to-day  can  be  journej'ing  under  any  similar  slackness  of  rein. 
Nevertheless,  the  record  of  those  years  Avas  a  thoroughly  Spartan  one. 
We  were  from  Puritan  households,  disciijlined  in  self-restraint.  Industry 
and  poverty  were  our  safeguards." 

This  accurate  description  of  the  kind  of  students  who  formed 
our  early  classes,  shows  that  the  Bloomingtonians  were  not  to 
blame  if  they  were  a  little  disappointed  over  the  first  returns  from 
their  Xormal  investment^  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  in  many 
instances — not  all —  they  failed  to  recognize  our  real  worth.  We 
were  actually  much  better  than  we  looked. 

As  j\Ir.  ISForton  says,  in  the  quotation,  "We  worked  hard,  and 
lived  hard."  We  had  very  few  amusements.  We  had  no  baseball 
team,  no  football  team^  no  basketball  team,  no  track  team,  no  class 
colors,  and  no  Normal  yell.  The  only  athletics  I  ever  heard  of 
was  the  occasional  use  of  dumbbells  by  the  young  men  and  grace- 
hoops  by  the  young  ladies.  The  actual  truth  is  that  we  studied 
nearly  all  of  the  time,  and  we  had  no  time  for.  these  amusements, 
or  any  fancy  accomplishments.  The  old  students  believe  that  you 
of  to-day  either  have  easier  lessons,  or  learn  easier,  or  learn  less 
than  we  did,  if  you  find  time  for  so  many  athletic  amusements. 
We  could  not  find  the  time,  and  so  we  plodded  quietly  along  and 
lost  the  good  times  you  appear  to  enjoy. 

For  exercise,  some  of  us  took  long  walks,  but  these  were  the 
exceptions.  T  was  one  of  the  walkers,  and  my  friend  here,  P.  R. 
Walker,  was  another.  I  was  also  something  of  a  sprinter  in  those 
days,  and  when,  later,  I  won  a  foot  race  in  the  summer  of  1862, 
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clown  in  ]\rississippL  keeping  just  out  of  reach  of  rebel  racers, 
bringing  myself  safely  awa}',  and  thus  avoiding  capture,  I  felt  as 
proud  as  the  proudest  member  of  your  track  team  to-day.  The 
remembrance  of  the  event  so  stirs  my  blood  to-night,  that  in  spite 
of  my  three  score  years,  I  hereby  challenge  any  of  the  old  graduates 
to  a  foot  race,  and  if  your  own  track  team  shall  happen  to  chal- 
lenge me  to  a  hundred  yard  dash  tomorrow,  I  shall  give  the  chal- 
lenge a  most  respectful  consideration. 

PICNIC   IN   major's   hall. 

Major's  Hall  was  in  the  third  story  of  a  business  block  with 
class  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  East 
and  Front  streets.  It  is  now  a  two  story  building.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  stores  and  business  houses,  and  compared  with  modern 
school  and  class  rooms,  was  a  very  dismal  situation.  Xo  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  Normal  students  looked  forward  with  joyful 
anticipations  to  a  proposed  picnic  in  the  grove  on  the  first  of 
May,  1858. 

Committees  were  appointed,  the  ever-present  grace  hoops  or- 
dered for  the  athletic  department,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  for 
everybody;  special  partnei's  engaged  by  some  of  the  young  men, 
and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  some  of  the  young  ladies  were  dis- 
appointed, but  were  ready  to  go  in  groups,  classes,  or  sections  ijy 
themselves,  many  of  the  bashful  young  men  being  thoughtless 
enough  to  prefer  going  alone.  However,  none  of  these  incidents 
are  worthy  of  remark,  and  they  are  introduced  here  merely  to 
show  that  we  of  the  former  generation  ^^'e^e  not  different  from 
the  young  people  of  the  present.  The  j^oint  of  this  story  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  on  Saturday  it  rained  hard  all  day.  and  not 
only  did  it  rain  on  that  Saturday,  but  also  on  every  other  Saturday 
during  the  month  of  May.  By  this  time  we  had  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  making  all  of  our  picnic  arrangements  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  every  Satur- 
day during  the  months  of  May  and  June  of  the  famous  rainy  seasoji 
of  1858,  did  the  rains  descend  and  the  floods  pour.  That  picnic 
was  fated.  Historic  accuracy  compels  me  to  state  that  on  the  few 
sunny  week  days  which  we  enjoyed  occasionally,  some  of  the  couples 
who  had  made  arrangements  to  picnic  together,  managed  to  take 
Ions  walks,  or  on  rainv  davs,  to  studv  the  dictionarv  too-ether  in  the 
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large  class  room,  but  that  May  day  picnic  was  very  indefinitely 
postjioned.  Finally,  when  ■ne  were  near  the  end  of  the  term,  and 
there  was  left  only  one  more  Saturday,  we  desperately  resolved 
that  the  May  day  picnic  should  come  off,  weather  or  no  weather, 
in  Major's  Hall,  and  come  off  it  did,  in  tine  style,  notwithstanding 
the  weather  out  of  doors  for  that  Saturday  only  was  as  charming 
as  we  could  wish.  We  would  not  be  cheated  again  by  rain,  and  I 
doubt  if  from  that  day  to  the  present,  there  was  ever  a  more  jolly 
crowd  of  Xorrnal  students  than  the  one  that  attended  the  indoor 
May  day  picnic  at  Major's  Hall,  the  last  Saturday  of  the  June 
term,  1858. 

EARLY    XORMAL    METHODS. 

The  ncAv  formal  University  offered  both  sexes  equal  privi- 
leges, being  one  of  the  first  institutions  in  the  state  of  which  this 
can  be  said,  and  therefore  we  had  the  New  Woman  with  vis  forty 
years  ago.  She  quietly  took  her  place  in  all  of  our  classes,  and  in 
the  most  charming  and  engaging  manner  carried  off  her  full  share 
of  class  honors.  Those  of  us  who  were  vanquished  by  her,  still 
insist  that  she  was  as  bewitching  then  as  she  is  to-day.  "We  will 
go  beyond  that  assertion,  for  we  will  gallantly  maintain  that  our 
Normal  Xew  Women  are  not  even  yet  old. 

We  who  entered  Normal  in  early  times  were  obliged  to  have 
considerable  faith  in  the  future.  We  did  not  realize  as  you  can, 
what  brilliant  educational  futures  might  be  in  store.  College 
professors  in  those  days  won  nearly  all  of  the  prizes  in  the  teaching 
line.  Very  few  positions  were  open  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
state  at  salaries  above  $800.  The  first  assistant  in  the  Chicago 
high  school  was  then  thought  to  be  highly  remunerated  with  a 
salary  of  $1200.  It  required  a  love  of  teaching  and  considerable 
faith  in  the  future  to  induce  us  to  give  three  years  of  hard  study 
in  preparing  for  a  demand  not  yet  created,  and  we  who  persevered 
and  took  the  whole  course,  were  often  in  serious  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  action.  Many  of  our  brightest  students  left  and 
went  to  other  institutions,  and  the  speculators  in  Normal  prop- 
erty are  under  more  obligations  than  they  imagine,  to  those  brave 
students  who  resolutely  remained  and  finally  became  active  and 
energetic  Normal  teachers,  giving  fame  and  standing  to  the  first 
great  Normal  school  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 
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Yon  will  probably  be  told  during  these  anniversary  days,  that 
■when  this  institution  first  started,  Xormal  teaching  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  aim  of  our  teachers  was  to  teach  us  the  foundation 
principles  of  v,"hat  we  were  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  These 
principles  were  taught  by  methods  quite  different  from  those  in 
vogue  to-day.  We  were  taught  to  think  and  taught  to  stud}^,  to 
investigale  principles,  and  to  work,  work,  work  hard.  But  there 
was  then  very  little  said  about  the  correct  methods  of  teaching,  ol- 
about  different  methods,  or  any  particular  method.  The  actual 
fact  is  that  very  few  books  had  then  been  written  on  Xormal  or 
higher  motliods  of  teaching.  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  Avas  almost  the  only  text-book  accessible.  Barnard's 
Journal  of  Education  and  Horace  Maini's  works  were  almost  the 
only  storeliouscs  within  our  reach,  and  we  were  not  even  compelled 
to  study  those,  or  to  do  more  than  to  give  one  term  to  Theory  ajid 
■  Practice.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  rich  treasures  in  this 
line  now  at  hand,  some  of  them  mined  and  refined  by  teachers  of 
this  institution,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  destitution  of  those 
early  times. 

The  first  Xormal  course  was  heavily  weighted  with  mathe- 
matics, where  we  traveled  under  able  leadership,  in  the  regular 
course  as  far  as  Analytical  geometry,  while  we  were  also  compelled 
to  give  two  years  to  Latin.  This  explanation  will  help  illustrate 
liow  we  contri\'ed  to  keep  busy  without  some  of  the  modern  sub- 
jects of  Xormal  study,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  modern 
athletic  courses.  Our  excursions  into  the  higher  mathematics  and 
our  compulsory  investigations  into  Caesar  and  Virgil,  may  have 
been  the  means  of  preventing  us  from  examining  very  carefully 
into  the  psychological  theories  of  the  time.  Mental  philosophy  was 
in  our  course  of  study,  but  it  made  little  impression  upon  our  early 
classes.  We  never  learned  the  meaning  of  apperception,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  some  of  the  pioneers  of  those  days  can  tell  its 
meaning  to-day. 

We  delved  and  labored;  sometimes  at  a  disadvantage  from  the 
want  of  suflicient  numbers  of  properly  trained  teachers.  This  want 
was  filled  partially,  by  the  employment  of  several  pupil  teachers, 
taken  from  the  most  advanced  classes.  This  system  of  pupil 
teaching  was  quite  a  feature  of  the  early  days.     It  had  at  least 
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one  merit;  it  insured  that  the  Normal  methods  already  introduced 
by  our  excellent  teachers  should  be  given  in  a  good  second-hand 
manner  to  the  entering  classes,  which  was  far  better  than  to  have 
these  classes  trained  by  teachers  who  knew  nothing  of  Normal 
methods.  Skillful  Normal  teachers  were  remarkably  scarce  in 
the  west  forty  years  ago,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  the  demand 
is  not  yet  fully  supplied,  and  that  magnificeut  careers  still  await 
the  best  Normal  graduates  of  the  present. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  course  of  study  of  185T 
to  1861  with  that  of  to-day;  to  compare  our  methods  of  the  book 
study  of  English  grammar  with  the  modern  systems  of  language 
drill;  our  "sound"'  analysis  of  the  alphabet  with  the  present  prac- 
tices ;  our  mechanical  study  of  botany  and  physiology  with  the 
more  instructive  and  deeply  interesting  illustrations  given  in  the 
modern  laboratories,  but  this  is  scarcely  the  time  or  place  to  make 
this  comparison,  to  say  nothing  of  3'our  humble  servant's  inability 
to  explain  it  all  perfectly,  as  he  must  remember  that  his  only 
qualification  on  this  occasion  is  that  of  being  one  of  the  ancients 
hiinself,  and  as  sucli,  he  naturally  shrinks  from  being  compared 
with  the  more  polished  graduates  of  the  present  period. 

We  had  no  professors  in  the  Normal  faculty  for  the  first  four 
or  five  years.  It  is  true  that  this  institution  was  legally  known  as 
the  Norma]  LTuivexciitv,  but  our  teachers  were  obstinately  resolved 
not  to  be  called  professors,  and  I  believe  that  title  took  root  and 
grew  about  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  \S 
was  not  popular  was  because  ■\\'e  had  one  "professor"  in  the  early 
part  of  1860.  He  Avas  Professor  Washington  Irving  Vescellius,  the 
great  American  card  writer,  was  employed  by  the  board  to  give 
writing  lessons  to  the  school,  was  very  careful  to  let  the  world 
know  he  was  a  live  professor,  and  appeared  to  wonder  greatly  that 
our  teachers  were  not  also  proud  to  be  called  professors.  His  early 
education  had  been  somewhat  neglected,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  his  services  were  soon  dispensed  with,  after  he  had  proudly 
given  to  a  convulsed  school  a  very  carefully  prepared  lesson  on  the 
"Shyrographic  curve,'"'  and  the  general  subject  of  "Shyrography."" 
We  had  no  more  professors  in  our  time,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  title  ever  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  respectability  after  our 
early  experience.  .-. 
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tifpj  :>iodel  school  axd  the  societies. 

We  must  remember  that  one  great  department  of  the  Normal  has 
developed  enormously  since  the  beginning;  and  this  was  the  model 
school.  It  started  in  Majors  Hall  in  Bloomington,  under  that 
pattern  teacher,  ]\Iiss  Mar}^  Brooks.  It  then  occupied  but  one 
room,  and  for  three  years  was  used  but  little  as  a  place  of  practice 
for  the  Normal  students.  In  September,  1860,  Avhen  this  building 
was  opened,  the  model  high  school  department  was  started  under 
Joseph  G.  Howell,  of  the  class  of  1860,  barely  of  the  grade,  how- 
ever, of  the  ancient  grammar  school.  Its  primary  department  in 
I860  passed  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Fannie  Washburne.  of  the 
class  of  1860.  Its  later  development  and  high  standing  must  be 
well  knov/n  to  you,  and  the  scholarship  of  its  high  school  graduates 
is  not  second  to  that  of  those  who  have  received  their  diplomas 
from  the  Normal  department. 

Its  noble  and  scholarly  record  is  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  us 
all,  and  I  object  decidedly  to  making  any  ajjologies  for  its  un- 
timely taking  off.  It  was  decapitated  by  the  buzz-saw  of  ex- 
Govern  ot  Altgeld  a  few  years  ago,  and  if  he  had  any  sufficient 
reason  for  his  action,  it  never  made  itself  clear  to  my  under- 
standing. It  will  devolve  on  others  to  do  justice  to  the  model 
high  school  and  the  Normal  training  school,  and  other  depart- 
ments, and  to  see  that  none  of  the  grand  history  of  this  institution 
is  forgotten,  but  I  must  give  passing  mention  to  these  different  de- 
partments, which  now  demand  and  have  secured  several  fine  build- 
ings which  were  not  needed  in  pioneer  days. 

Interesting  reminiscences  come  crowding  forward,  but  most 
of  them  must  be  omitted  for  the  want  of  time.  I  can  but  barely  al- 
lude to  the  formation  of  the  Philadelphian  and  Wrightonian  so- 
cieties, which  were  organized  during  the  first  school  year.  I  was 
a  loyal  Wrightonian,  and  believed  firmly  that  this  institution 
would  soon  have  room  for  two  large  societies,  and  that  it  was  a 
pleasant  duty  to  help  place  them  on  as  good  a  foundation  as 
possible. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  forty  vears  of  the  past  and  see  the  two 
literary  societies  struggling  with  their  rude  and  almost  awkward 
methods,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  we  were  so  proud  of  our 
immature  efforts,  and  am  obliged  to  admit  that  the  societies  of 
to-day  far  excel  those  of  the  past  in  polish  and  general  culture. 
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The  want  of  books  was  severely  felt  by  iis^  and  the  members  of 
the  two  societies  made  successful  efforts  to  establish  their  own 
libraries,  but  I  believe  that  since  the  society  libraries  have  been 
placed  with  the  general  library,  the  members  appear  to  have  lost 
that  sense  of  pride  in  the  selection  and  possession  of  desirable 
books  that  we  enjoyed,  and  which  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
our  deep  interest  in  the  societies  of  those  early  years. 

But  considering  that  we  did  the  best  we  could  and  that  the 
societies  greatly  aided  us  in  attempts  at  mental  improvement,  1 
believe  that  the  members  of  the  early  classes  need  not  be  ashamed 
at  the  humble  beginnings  made  towards  what  have  now  become  tht; 
matured  embodiments  of  their  early  ideals. 

WAR    CLOUDS. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1860,  while  not  nearly  as  ex- 
citing as  that  of  1896,  plainly  indicated  the  approach  of  the  civil 
war.  Compromises  on  slavery  had,  however,  become  so  common, 
we  were  generally  of  the  opinion  that  another  compromise  would 
be  arranged  by  the  politicians,  which  would  postpone  the  conflict 
to  beyond  our  time  and  we  proceeded  with  our  studies  during  the 
winter  of  1860  and  1861,  with  comparatively  little  thought  of 
what  might  be  the  result.  In  our  debating  societies,  we  generally 
took  the  ground  that  we  were  in  no  danger  of  civil  war,  and  when 
the  terrible  war  cloud  burst  upon  us  at  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumpter, 
'and  five  or  six  of  our  young  men  enlisted  at  the  first  call  for  vol- 
unteers, the  I^lormal  was  stunned  and  paralyzed  almost  beyond  ex- 
pression. Joseph  CI.  Howell,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  young  men 
of  the  class  of  1861,  then  principal  of  the  model  school,  was  one 
of  the  very  first  to  volunteer.  On  his  recommendation,  I  was 
selected  to  finish  the  ten  weeks  of  the  term  still  remaining.  He 
afterwards  lost  his  life  at  Fort  Donellson,  and  one  of  the  results  of 
our  twenty-fifth  N'ormal  anniversary  was  the  placing  of  a  tablet 
to  his  memory  in  the  school  room  where  he  performed  his  last 
school  work. 

The  fire  of  patriotism  burned  so  fiercely  in  this  institution  that 
all  of  our  able  bodied  young  men  appeared  likely  to  follow  the 
example  of  these  gallant  leaders,  until  our  president,  Charles  E. 
Hovey,   engaged   a   drill   master   and   encouraged  us  to  organize 
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as  a  military  company.  We  met  after  school  hours  daily 
and  on  Saturdays,  and  soon  became  quite  proud  of  our  military 
training,  and  resolved  to  continue  our  school  studies  to  the  end 
of  the  term,  or  until  such  time  as  it  became  plainly  evident  our 
military  services  would  be  needed.  Our  drill  grovind  was  just  east 
of  the  I^ormal  campus  on  what  was  then  vacant  land,  where  may 
now  be  seen  the  Normal  public  school  and  the  churches.  Time 
will  permit  me  only  to  allude  to  some  of  incidents  of  those  exciting 
day^i,  when  Normal  students  prepared  their  lessons  literally  under 
the  shadows  of  dark  and  threatening  war  clouds. 

We  gathered  in  the  hall  one  afternoon  to  accept  a  new  silk 
banner  presented  to  us  by  ]\[rs.  Hovey  and  the  ladies  of  Normal, 
when  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  graduating  class.  Miss  Sophie 
Crist,  delivered  an  eloquent  address,  when  America  and  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  were  treml)lingly  sung,  when  most  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  young  ladies  in  particular,  were  affected  by  tears. 
This  flag  was  carried  by  the  Normal  students'  company  for  several 
years  and  is  here  displaj^ed  for  the  first  time  since  the  war. 

On  another  occasion,  we  turned  out  in  military  order  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  had  Just  died. 

On  July  2.  1861,  the  day  before  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
we  were  marshalled  in  the  shade  at  the  rear  of  the  building  to 
listen  to  a  patriotic  address  from  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Green,  of 
Cairo,  then,  as  now,  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  education. 

We  broke  raiiks  at  the  end  of  the  term  with  the  resolution 
that  as  soon  as  there  was  a  fresh  call  for  volunteers,  we  would 
proceed  to  the  front  in  a  body. 

THE  NORMAL  REGIINIENT. 

Although  the  war  had  lasted  then  two  months,  it  scarcely  yet 
seemed  real.  We  were  still  hoping  for  some  great  compromise,  or 
for  a  speedy  ending  of  the  war,  and  were  all  astounded  when  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun,  a  few  weeks  later,  convinced  the 
public  that,  in  the  words  of  ihe  lamented  Douglas,  we  must  make 
"the  most  stupendous  preparations  for  war." 

It  really  belongs  to  this  history  to  state  that  our  president 
raised  a  regiment,  the  Thirty-third  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
called  the  "Normal  Regiment."  He  went  to  the  war  as  Colonel 
Charles  E.  Hovev.  was  promoted  for  bravery  and  military  efficieney 
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to  be  brigadier-general,  and  afterwards,  by  congress,  was  brevetted 
major-general  of  volunteers. 

If  ever  an  officer  won  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  soldiers 
under  his  command,  it  was  General  Hovey,  who  also  possessed  tlie 
■unbounded  confidence  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  who  was  his 
superior  officer. 

Our  student's  military  company  organized  as  Company  A  of 
the  Thirty-third  regiment,  its  first  captain  being  Professor  L.  H. 
Potter,  while  Professor  Ira  Moore  became  captain  of  another 
company.  A  large  number  of  students  from  colleges  and  other 
institutions,  as  well  as  school  teachers,  enlisted  in  this  regiment. 

The  proudest  day  of  my  own  life  was  when  I  was  elected  first 
lieutenant  of  this  students'  company  of  noble  young  men,  of 
which  I  afterwards  became  captain.  H.  J.  Dutton.  who  was  also 
a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1861,  was  captain  in  January,  1865,  at 
which  time  the  company,  with  the  regiment,  reenlisted  in  the  field 
for  another  three  years. 

I  wish  I  could  now  appropriately  do  honor  to  the  score  of 
Normal  students  and  teachers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  country's 
service.  I  should  like  to  eulogize  those  brave  and  noble  men,  but 
I  can  barely  raentioji  a  few  of  the  most  deserving,  all  of  whom 
were  my  warm,  personal  friends. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  H.  Potter,  of  the  Thirty-third  Illinois 
regiment,  one  of  our  Xormal  teachers,  and  a  graduate  of  A^ale 
College,  was  the  first  captain  of  the  Xormal  Students'  company  in 
the  Normal  regiment.  He  was  brave,  kind,  gentle  and  true.  He 
died  since  the  war  as  a  professor  in  Knox  College,  Illinois,  from 
wounds  received  in  the  war. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  G.  Howell's  record  will  last  as  long  as  the 
history  of  this  institution  endures.  One  of  the  graduates  of  our 
first  class,  the  first  teacher  of  the  model  school  in  this  building,  he 
enlisted  at  the  first  call  for  volunteers,  soon  became  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Eighth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  was  killed  at  Fort  Donnellson. 

Colonel  Julian  E.  Bryant,  our  teacher  of  drawing,  was  an 
artist  of  high  standing,  though  a  young  man.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  had  the  real  poetic  temperament 
of  the  true  artist.  Those  fine  paintings  of  Grand  Tower,  Illinois, 
and  Pilot  Knob,  Missouri,  which  have  hung  in  Normal  Hall  since 
his  departure  for  the  war,  are  beautiful  testimonials  to  his  ability. 
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He  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  colored  troops, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  Trinity  river,  in  Texas.  He  first  entered 
the  service  in  our  Normal  regiment  as  lieutenant  of  Company  E. 

Corpora]  Alvin  T.  Lewis,  of  Normal,  a  member  of  the  model 
school,  one  of  our  Normal  students'  company,  was  killed  in  ,a 
skirmish  in  Mississippi,  dying  at  my  feet;  and  a  cousin  of  his, 
Private  William  A.  Pearce,  also  of  this  town  of  Normal,  and  of  the 
model  seliooi,  was  killed  in  one  of  the  famous  battles  before  Vicks- 
burg. 

Then  there  was  the  noble  Charles  M.  Clark,  of  the  Second 
Louisiana,  who  was  massacred  at  Milliken's  Bend,  Louisiana,  be- 
cause captured  in  command  of  colored  troops. 

Major  Henry  H.  Pope,  of  the  Thirty-third  Illinois  regiment, 
one  of  the  very  first  to  enter  this  institution  forty  years  ago,  was 
a  member  of  the  Normal  regiment,  served  entirely  through  the  war 
and  then  made  his  home  in  the  south.  His  name  has  been  added 
to  the  long  list  of  martyrs  whose  lives  were  taken  by  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  who  murdered  poor  Pope  in  his  oifice  in  a  parish  in 
Louisiana  a  few  years  ago. 

Others  of  our  fallen  brave  deserve  mention,  but  I  must  hasten 
on  to  observe  that  our  graduates  and  under-graduates.  and  mem- 
bers of  the  model  school  were  represented  in  forty-nine  different 
regiments  in  the  service,  besides  those  who  kept  together  in  the 
Thirty-third,  or  Normal  regiment,  and  no  less  than  thirty-six 
names  are  to  be  found  on  the  muster  roll  of  that  gallant  body, 
whose  names  are  also  on  the  roll  of  this  institution.  The  Normal 
regiment's  gallant  career  is  well  known  in  the  history  of  our  civil 
war.  Its  old  flag  at  the  state  house  bears  the  names  of  important 
battles;  among  them,  the  battles  of  Fredericktown,  Cotton  Plant, 
Champion  Hills,  Big  Elver  Bridge,  Vicksburg,  Fort  Esperanza, 
and  Mobile. 

The  Normal  regiment  was  watched  with  great  interest  by  the 
educational  people  of  the  state,  and  evidence  of  this  was  given  in 
the  fall  of  1861,  when  a  delegation  of  the  teachers  of  Cook  county 
visited  it  in  the  field  at  Ironton,  Missouri,  and  presented  a  beau- 
tiful stand  of  national  colors,  the  same  colors,  now  torn  and 
battle-scarred,  which  you  see  on  this  platform.  Proudly  were  these 
hnrne  in  many  a  contest,  tenderly  were  they  cared  for  by  our  color- 
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bearers,  and  they  participated  is  as  many  battles  as  did  our  state 
and  national  flags  which  were  the  property  of  the  government  and 
were  regularly  in  use. 

The  educational  influence  of  the  Normal  was  very  seriously 
injured  by  the  war,  and  this  is  the  proper  place  to  call  attenti-on 
to  that  fact.  Of  the  fifteen  young  men  who  graduated  in  the 
first  three  classes,  twelve,  every  single  individual  not  physically 
disabled,  volunteered  in  the  Union  army.  Their  labors  in  the 
educational  field  were  therefore  but  slight  till  after  the  close  of 
the  war;  and  several  of  these  graduates  were,  like  myself,  diverted 
from  teaching  by  reason  of  the  war.  Most  of  the  young  ftien  who 
were  in  thfe  lower  classes,  and  who  were  expecting  to  take  the  full 
course,  many  of  whom  would  have  graduated  in  1863,  1863  and 
1864,  also  enlisted,  and  were  forced  away  from  their  chosen  pro- 
fession by  the  war,  so  that  these  next  classes  were  much  smaller 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  besides  causing  them  to 
to  be  made  up  mostly  of  young  ladies,  as  nearly  all  of  our  young 
men,  whether  graduates  or  not,  who  were  physically  able,  left 
school  and  started  for  the  front. 

This  subtraction,  by  the  war,  of  teaching  force  from  what 
might  be  called  the  natural,  normal  teaching  strength  of  our  new 
university,  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  fairly  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  had  the  labors 
of  all  these  young  men  been  directed  into  the  channels  intended,  the 
name  of  this  institution  would  have  been  most  favorably  known 
much  earlier  in  its  history. 

One  of  the  natural  results  of  the  changes  caused  by  the  war, 
was  to  bring  to  the  front  rank  of  the  teaching  profession  in  this 
state,  a  large  number  of  our  best  qualified  young  lady  graduates,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  other  causes  have  tended  in  the 
same  direction,  so  that  in  computing  the  proper  division  of  honor 
between  the  two  sexes,  it  will  happen  that  much  the  larger  share 
goes  to  the  ladies,  greatly  to  their  own  credit,  and  very  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  educational  world  in  general. 

FORTY  YEARS  OF   NORMAL   HISTORY. 

During  the  forty  years  of  Normal  history,  which  we  are  now 
commemorating,  many  a  talented  young  man  and  young  woman 
has  here  laid  the  foundation  of  a  life  of  great  usefulness,  many 
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have  exhibited  abilities  of  the  highest  order.  The  records  of  the 
institution  and  the  general  reputation  of  the  Normal  graduates  and 
under-graduates ;  of  oiir  model  high  school  graduates,  and  of  our 
training  school  pupils,  must  all  be  taken  together  to  ascertain  the 
high  level  of  the  general  attainments  of  those  who  have  been  pupils 
here  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

I  find  m^'self  mentioning  the  gentlemen  avIio  have  attended 
this  institution,  almost  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  ladies  have 
outnumbered  them,  and  also  that  our  records  show  that  they  have 
fully  maintained  themselves  in  the  studies  of  the  course  and  in 
the  later  struggles  with  the  world  outside.  Others  may  be  better 
prepared  than  myself  to  give  the  facts,  but  my  own  belief  is  that 
the  schools  of  this  state,  to  say  nothing  of  its  families,  have  re- 
ceived far  more  benefit  from  the  ladies  who  have  attended  here, 
tlian  from  the  other  sex. 

This  ijistitution  has  most  assuredly  met  the  expectation  of 
the  public  a?  is  proven  by  the  small  number  of  critical  complaints 
again  its  methods,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Southern  Illinois  Xormal,  has  been  followed  by  appropriations 
for  more  Xormal  institutions  in  the  eastern  and  northern  portions 
of  the  state. 

A  very  large  number  of  our  graduates  liave  attained  high  rank 
in  their  profession  and  I  must  mention  a  few,  from  the  first  five 
classes,  even  at  the  risk  of  omitting  many  of  the  most  deserving 
of  mention,  and  must  leave'  the  later  graduates  for  others  to  re- 
member. 

Professor  John  Hull,  now  living  in  the  state  of  Washington, 
one  of  the  most  talented  of  the  first  class,  that  of  1860,  after  ob- 
taining high  distinction  in  the  profession,  held  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Xormal  Scliool  at  Carbondale 
for  several  years,  relinquishing  his  place  on  account  of  ill  health 
a  few  years  ago. 

It  gives  me  particular  jileasure  to  refer  to  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Normal,  Mr.  E..  A.  Gastman,  who  has  just  addressed 
as.  He  Avent  directly  to  Decatur  in  1860,  where  he  has  since 
labored  faithfully  in  the  public  schools,  being  now  city  school  su- 
perintendent. For  twenty-two  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  education,  and  it  has  been  his  pleasant  duty  to  at- 
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tend  man}'  Xornial  examinations  and  many  Normal  commence- 
ments. 

One  associate  of  these  pioneers  in  the  class  of  1860,  the  la- 
mented and  talented  Joseph  G.  Howell,  has  already  been  mentioned 
and.  my  only  regret  is  that  his  real  worth  has  not  been  better  illus- 
trated by  myself. 

Aaron  Gove,  once  adjutant  of  the  Xormal  regiment,  now 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Denver,  Colorado,  one  of  the  class  of 
1861,  has  achieved  distinction  as  an  educator,  having  placed  the 
schools  of  that  large  A^estern  city  upon  a  high  plane,  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  educators  all  over  the  land.  He  is 
brilliant  and  versatile,  possesses  a  deep  insight  into  the  minds  of 
children  as  well  as  men  of  tlie  world,  and  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
highly  honored  tlie  Illinois  Xormal.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  me  that  Professor  Gove  was  not  able  to  send  us  his  own  estimate 
of  the  life  and  character  of  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Xorton.  and  it 
devolves  upon  me  to  make  some  mention  of  this  talented  member 
of  the  class  of  1861.  I  believe  it  has  been  generally  considered 
that  Henry  B.  Xorton,  of  Ogle  county,  was  the  brightest  student 
that  ever  graduated  here.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  Xorton 
could  and  would  look  at  ever3'thing  through  the  eyes  of  a  poet, 
that  everything  he  studied  or  thought  about,  had  to  be  translated, 
so  to  speak,  into  some  kind  of  poetic  language  before  his  mind 
could  take  it  in,  and  when  once  there,  understood  and  compre- 
hended, it  was  there  for  all  time,  ready  for  future  use,  or  for  the 
pleasures  of  contemplation.  He  frequently  preferred  interesting 
reading  to  routine  study,  and  in  this  manner  crammed  his  mind 
with  those  inexhaustable  stores  of  learning  which  caused  wonder 
to  liis  associates  later  in  life,  Avhen  assistant  jDrincipal  of  the 
Kansas  and  California  State  Xormal  Schools.  His  reading  and 
Avriting  of  poetry  went  on  unceasingly.  He  had  a  way  of  bringing 
in  unlooked  foi-  treasures  of  knowledge,  gleaned  long  before,  or  by 
recent  reading,  given  because  of  the  lessons  under  consideration, 
and  in  the  most  unassuming  manner,  interjecting  this  additional 
information  into  a  class-room  recitation,  in  a  way  that  charmed 
and  instructed  both  teacher  and  pupil.  His  nearly  twenty  years 
of  successful  teaching  in  this  state,  in  Kansas  and  California,  were 
brought  to  an  uutimelv   end  in   1SS5,  at  which  time  he  was  an 
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eloquent  educational  lecturer,  and  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Another  member  of  this  class,  Mr.  P.  R.  Walker,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Eoekford  schools,  is  with  us  to-night  in  his  official 
capacity  as  member  of  the  state  board  of  education.  He  was  my 
classmate,  roommate  and  intimate  friend,  and  I  must  allow  mj'self 
to  do  no  more  than  to  refer  to  his  well-known  high  position  among 
the  educators  of  Illinois. 

The  Hon.  Logan  Holt  Eoots,  son  of  that  well  known  teacher 
and  early  friend  of  Normal,  the  lamented  B.  G.  Hoots,  of  Tamaroa, 
graduated  in  1862,  became  an  officer  in  the  union  army,  was  for 
two  years  a  member  of  congress  from  Arkansas,  and  died  a  few 
years  ago,  leaving  great  wealth.  He  was  a  hard  working  student 
and  a  remarkable  mathematician. 

Hon.  L.  B.  Kellogg,  of  the  class  of  ISiVl,  pursued  study  at 
K"ormal  some  time  after  graduation.  He  has  been  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  has  also  at- 
tained high  standing  at  the  bar. 

Professor  T.  J.  Burrell,  of  the  class  of  186.5,  is  the  well- 
known  professor  of  botany  and  zoology  at  the  State  University  at 
Champaign,  and  has  acquired  an  enviable  national  reputation  as 
an  educator  in  the  department  of  natural  science. 

The  present  president  of  this  institution.  Professor  John  W. 
Cook,  whose  name  comes  next  after  that  of  Burrell's  on  the  records 
of  the  class  of  1865,  who  has  no  superior  in  this  country  among 
the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  best  normal  thought  and  culture, 
needs  no  further  mention  here.  He  is  assisted  by  several  of  our 
own  graduates,  and  Normal's  good  name  appears  entireb'  safe  in 
their  custody. 

We  must  not  forget  the  thousands  of  students  who  attended 
this  school  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  who  are  with  us  in  spirit 
to-night?  All  over  this  broad  land,  even  in  far  western  states, 
they  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  all  we  say  or  do  on  this  occasion. 
Tn  crowded  Chicago  and  on  our  magnificent  prairies,  these  absent 
Normalites  send  warm  and  cordial  greetings.  Along  the  high 
hills  of  the  Ohio,  which  line  our  Kentucky  border;  near  the  white 
and  glistening  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Mississippi  shores  in  southern 
Illinois;  by  the  tree  covered  hills  of  Carroll  and  Jo  Davies;  by 
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the  clear,  sparkling  waters  of  the  Fox  and  Rock  rivers;  in  short, 
wherever  in  our  beautiful  garden  state  of  Illinois,  their  homes  may 
be  found,  there  are  our  many  earlier  and  later  friends  who  hon- 
estly and  heartily  respond  to  our  sincerest  and  most  earnest  efforts 
to  do  honor  to  the  state's  oldest  Normal  institution. 

Their  numbers  include  nearly  twelve  hundred  graduates  of 
the  Normal,  with  other  thousands  in  the  lower  classes,  who  have 
here  imbibed  correct  ideas  of  Normal  teaching,  with  an  equally 
I'irge  nimiber  of  model  and  training  school  pupils  whose  minds 
have  been  stimulated  and  improved  by  careful  attention  to  the 
studies  here  pursued.  And  have  they  not  one  and  all  buried  their 
talents  in  the  "seed  fields  of  time,"  there  to  bring  forth  appropriate 
fruit  in  due  season?  Have  any  considerable  number  of  these 
thousands  failed  to  produ.ce  the  results  expected?  Have  they 
not,  rather,  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances  proved  themselves 
to  be  teachers  of  a  high  grade  of  culture,  leaders  of  educational 
thought  of  a  superior  order,  and  centers  from  which  have  poured 
streams  of  educational  influence,  forcing  their  way  against  the 
masses  of  ignorance  still  surrounding  us,  and  whose  final  results 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  highest  ideals  of  the  greatest  educators 
of  the  world? 

Let  us  hope  and  believe  that  the  Normal's  forty  years  of 
planting  and  cultivation  will  bring  forth  that  grand  harvest  whieli 
the  past  and  present  appears  to  promise  us  is  in  store  for  the 
future  generations  of  Illinois! 
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The  article  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Capen,  published  in  this  volume,  brings  the 
history  of  the  Normal  from  the  time  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1882, 
down  to  the  present. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  furnish  in  this  connection,  information 
relating  to  the  location  of  the  school  in  1857,  and  we  therefore,  by  permission 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Burnham,  author  and  publisher  of  the  History  of  Bloomington 
and  Normal,  issued  in  1879,  publish  the  following  extract  from  his  account 
of  how  Bloomington  and  McLean  county  secured  the  location  of  this  im- 
portant educational  institution: 


The  act  of  the  Legislature  provided  for  a  university,  although 
what  was  cstahlished  is  in  fact  a  normal  school.  The  intention  was 
to  gather  around  the  new  institution  the  different  colleges — clas- 
sical, agricultural,  industrial,  law,  medical,  and  the  other  depart- 
ments of  a  university — until  in  the  end  the  state  should  have  here 
a  grand  university  equal  to  any  in  the  land.  The  full  design  has 
not  been  carried  out,  but  there  are  many  who  still  have  hopes  that 
the  future  may  yet  see  its  realization. 

The  law  provided  a  Board  of  Education  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
with  power  to  carry  into  effect  its  purposes.  This  Board  consisted 
of  N.  W.  Edwards,  of  Springfield;  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago;  John 
K.  Eden,  Moultrie  county;  A.  R.  Shannon,  White  county;  Simeon 
Wright,  Lee  county;  W.  Sloan,  Pope  county;  George  Bunsen,  St. 
Clair  county;  George  P.  Rex,  Pike  county;  Charles  E.  Hovey, 
Peoria;  Daniel  Wilkins,  Bloomington;  C.  B.  Denio,  Galena;  F. 
Mosely,  Chicago;  S.  W.  Moulton,  Shelby  county,  and  J.  Gillespie, 
Madison  county.  This  board  had  full  power,  and  it  was  made  their 
duty,  "to  fix  the  permanent  location  of  said  Normal  fniversity  at 
the  place  where  the  most  favorable  inducements  are  offered  for 
that  purpose,  provided  that  such  location  shall  not  bo  difficult  of 
access,  or  detrimental  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  said  Xormal 
ITniversity." 
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This  body  of  gentlemen  soon  organized,  and  it  appointed  a 
committee  to  receive  proposals  for  the  location  of  the  Normal 
University,  which  committee  published  notices  in  several  news- 
papers, stating  that  the  board  would,  on  a  certain  specified  day, 
open  at  Peoria  all  bids  that  might  be  made. 

Several  cities  and  towns  entered  into  competition  for  what 
was  understood  to  be  a  valuable  prize.  That  the  value  of  the  new 
institution  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Bloomington  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Bloom- 
ington  Pantagraph  of  April  8,  1857,  then  edited  by  E.  J.  Lewis: 

"The  advantages  to  be  conferred  by  such  an  institution  upon 
the  place  of  its  location  are  too  obvious  to  need  enlarging  upon. 
Eiehly  endowed  from  a  Government  fund,  collecting  within  its 
walls  every  yezx  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  every  part  of  the  state, 
and  organized  with  a  full  corps  of  the  ablest  instructors,  the  Nor- 
mal University  will  doulitless  take  rank  among  the  noblest  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  coimtrv,  and  give  to  the  town  which  con- 
tains it  a  degree  of  prominence  at  home  and  abroad  scarcely  second 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  state  capital  itself. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  how  prophetic  is  this 
statement ! 

Mr.  Fell  and  his  co-workers  did  not  rely  on  appeals  made 
through  the  public  press.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  willing  that 
the  competing  points  should  labor  under  the  impression  that 
Bloomington  was  not  thoroughly  aroused.  These  gentlemen  la- 
bored incessantly  with  individuals;  argued,  pictured,  pleaded, 
taught,  both  by  precept  and  example.  They  set  the  fashion  by 
giving  liberal  subscriptions,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  they  brought 
the  amount  of  donations  in  land  and  money  up  to  $50,000  from 
private  individuals.  They  had  previously  obtained  a  pledge  from 
the  members  of  the  County  Commissioners'  Court,  A.  J.  ]\Ierri- 
man,  of  Bloomington,  Milton  Smith,  of  Pleasant  Hill,  and  H. 
Buck,  of  Leroy,  who  formed  the  county  court  at  that  time,  that 
they  would  appropriate  from  the  proceeds  of  the  swamp-lands 
funds  an  amount  equal  to  that  subscribed  by  individuals.  This 
made  the  total  offer  $100,000,  and  it  was  thought  amply  sufficient 
to  secure  the  location. 

In  order  to  be  fully  aware  of  what  Peoria — the  principal  com- 
petitor— was  doing,  *one  of  the  most  active  of  our  party  went  to 
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that  city,  quietly  and  ratlier  in  disguise,  dropped  into  a  back  seat 
of  a  meeting  of  tlie  county  board  held  in  aid  of  the  project,  mixed 
with  the  crowd  in  the  streets,  and  in  various  ways  learned  almost 
exactly  what  Peoria  was  preparing  to  offer.  Its  liberality  alarmed 
him;  he  returned  to  Bloomington  and  aroused  his  friends  to  still 
further  efforts.  Mr.  Fell  and  other  gentlemen  increased  their  sub- 
scriptions until  they  reached  $30,000,  or  $70,000  in  all.  The 
county  court  was  speedily  called  together  again,  the  county's  part 
increased  by  $20,000,  and  when  the  final  effort  was  completed,  at 
about  the  last  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  total  offer  amounted  to 
$141,000,  made  up  of  $70,000  from  the  first  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  McLean  county's  swamp-land,  and  $71,000  in  money,  lands  and 
town  lots  from  individuals. 

But  the  gross  amount  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  Mr.  Fell 
and  a  very  few  others  were  aware  of  the  total,  as  it  was  highly  im- 
portant that  competing  points  should  remain  in  ignorance  until 
too  late  for  them  to  make  additional  subscriptions. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1857,  the  State  Board  of  Education  met 
at  Peoria  to  open  the  bids  and  decide  upon  the  location.  The  firr.t 
offer  was  that  of  Batavia.  This  bid  embraced  $15,000  in  money 
and  the  land  and  buildings  of  the  Batavia  Institute.  There  were 
between  twenty  nd  twenty-two  acres  of  land,  and  a  building  sev- 
enty by  fifty  feet,  three  stories  high,  the  whole  estimated  at 
$30,000,  making  Batavia's  bid,  in  effect,  $45,000.  The  citizens 
pledged  themselves  to  raise  $25,000,  in  order  to  pay  a  debt  of 
$10,000  now  resting  on  the  buildings,  and  to  give  the  sum  of 
$15,000  for  the  jSTormal  FTniversity  direct.  There  were  several 
propositions  from  Bloomington,  six  sites  being  offered.  The  tract 
of  160  acres  at  the  junction  was  the  favorite,  and  the  particulars 
of  that  proposition  were  as  follows: 

General  subscription %  7,875 

Local  cash  subscription  for  Junction  site   25,850 

Real  estate:    160  acres  land— 60  acres    at  $300    per   acre, 

$18,000;  100  acres  at  $200  per  acre,  $20,000 38,000 

McLean  county  subscription    70,000 

Total   $141,725 

There  were  offered  also,  by  K.  H.  Fell,  thirty  acres  west  of 
Sugar  Creek ;  by  Judge  Davis,  ten  acres  near  his  residence ;  by  William 
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F.  Flagg,  ten  acres  on  the  north  hill  above  the  city ;  by  Thomas 
Young  &  Sears,  forty  acres  northeast  of  town;  by  K.  H.  Fell  and 
John  Nicolls,  eighty  acres,  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  city, 
each  of  these  on  condition  the  University  be  located  upon  them. 

By  the  citizens  of  Washington,  Tazewell  county,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Washington  Academy  were  offered  $12,000  in  cash, 
and  the' lot  430  by  120  feet,  with  brick  building  47  by  62  feet,  three 
stories  high,  of  said  academy,  in  said  town;  real  estate  at  $20,000, 
making  the  bid  $21,000. 

Peoria  offered,  in  money: 

Individual  subscription $25,032 

City  Corporation 10,000 

County  Board  of  Supervisors 15,000 

There  were  several  offers  of  land  for  sites.  Phelps,  Conklin  & 
Brady  offered  15  acres,  of  which  appraisements  were  unsettled,  the 
first  ratings  it  at  $18,000,  the  second  at  $30,000;  the  twenty-acre 
site  was  valued  at  $20,000;  ]20  acres  two  miles  from  the  court 
house,  at  $18,000 ;  200  acres  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  court 
house,  at  $20,000,  and  there  were  two  minor  offers.  Taking  the 
highest  valuation  of  the  principal  site,  the  total  bid  of  Peoria  was 
$80,032. 

The  bid  of  McLean  county  Avas  so  far  ahead  of  Peoria,  the 
next  competitor,  that  the  Board  of  Education  located  the  Xormal 
University  in  accordance  wih  the  conditions  of  the  subscription,  on 
the  160  acres  of  fine  rolling  land  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  &  Alton 
railroads. 

Great  must  have  been  the  rejoicing  at  Bloomington  on  receipt 
of  the  glad  news  of  success,  after  a  contest  of  such  intensity;  but 
we,  who  look  back  over  twenty  years,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  in- 
terest of  the  occasion. 

The  Board  of  Education  made  the  location  upon  the  condition 
that  the  full  amount  of  the  ]\IcLean  county  subscription  of  $70,000 
should  be  legally  guaranteed  within  sixty  days,  in  default  of  which, 
the  location  was  to  be  made  at  Peoria.  They  employed  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  draw  x;p  a  form  of  bond  or  guaranty  to  be  signed  by 
responsible  citizens  of  Bloomington.  This  guaranty  is  a  matter  of 
such  historical  interest  that  we  produce  it  entire,  with  the  list  of 
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guarantors,  prefacing  this  with  the  remark  that  this  bond  was 
thought  to  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  clanger  that  a  future 
county  court  might  reconsider  the  appropriation,  and  the  further 
doubt  whether  the  swamp-lands  would  be -sold  for  cash  soon 
enough  to  meet  contracts  for  the  building  about  to  be  erected. 

GUARANTY. 

Whereas,  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1857,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois  passed  a  resolution  in  the 
words  and  figures  following,  to-wit: 

^'■Resolved,  That  we  require  of  the  citizens  of  Bloomington  a  guaranty 
that  the  sum  of  $14,000  be  paid  on  the  1st  day  of  August  next,  and  the  fur- 
ther sum  of  $14,000  on  the  1st  day  of  November  next,  and  the  further  sum 
of  $14,000  on  the  1st  day  of  February  next,  and  the  further  sum  of  14,000  on 
the  1st  day  of  May  next,  and  the  remaining  sum  of  $14,000  on  the  1st  day 
of  August,  1858,  if  called  for  by  the  Board,  to  enable  them  to  erect  the  build- 
ing of  the  Normal  University,  on  the  McLean  county  subscription." 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  that  the  said  Mc- 
Lean county  subscription  be  accepted  by  said  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
said  Normal  University  be  located  at  the  place  and  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  indicated  in  and  by  said  McLean  county  subscription,  do  hereby 
guarantee,  each,  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  set  opposite  his  name,  and  no 
further,  the  payment  to  said  Board  of  Education  the  several  sums  specified 
in  said  resolution,  and  to  be  made  at  the  times  therein  required.  And  in 
case  of  any  actual  default,  we  are  to  share  with  each  other,  pro  rata,  &ccov(i- 
ing  to  the  several  sums  set  opposite  our  names. 

May  15,  1857. 


K.  H.  Fell $5,000 

Jesse  W.  Fell 5,000 

J.  E.  McClun 5,000 

A.  B.  Shaffer 5,000 

A.  Gridley   5,000 

George  Park   5,000 

J.  H.  Moore   3,000 

A.  J.  Merriman 1,000 

John  Dawson 1,000 

William  R.  Chew 500 

A.  W.  Rogers 2,000 

E.  R.  Roe   500 

R.  T.  Stockton 500 

J.   C.Walker 2,000 

J.  H.  Robinson 1,000 

William  F.  Flagg 5,000 

Overman  &  Mann  1,000 

William  E.  Foote 1,000 

D.  D.  Haggard 500 


Denton  Young $3,000 

W.  W.  Lusk 8,000 

C.  Baker  3,000 

Joseph  Payne 5,000 

M.  Pike   1,000 

S.  B.  Hance 5,000 

C.  W.  Holder 2,000 

S.  P.  Morehouse  1,000 

N.Dixon 1,000 

Charles  Roadnight  5,000 

Franklin  Price 3,000 

William  W.  Orme 5,000 

W.  W.  Lusk  &  Company ....   5,000 
William  T.  Major 5,000 

D.  L.  Crist 2,000 

Theron  Pardee 5,000 

George  W.  Stipp 5,000 

W.  H.  Temple 8,000 

James  NiccoUs 3,000 
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James  Bronson $    500 

Edward  D.Benjamin   -  1,000 

E.  W.  Bakewell 5,000 

Dr.  H.  Schroeder 1,000 

H.  H.  Painter. 3,000 

George  Bruner 1,000 

R.  R.  Landon 5,000 

R.  Leacli 500 

W.McQuUough 3,000 

H.  Rounds 5,000 

H.  J.  Eager 5,000 

Z.  Lawrence 2,000 

John  Magoun 5,000 

Leonard  Swett 3,000 

James  Grover 3,000 

A.  W.  Moore 3,000 

O.  Ellsworth 1,000 

L.  Bunn 1,000 

Z.  S.  Hoover 3,000 

S.  E.  Kenyon  &  Son. 1,000 

David  Brier 5,000 

A.  Johnstone   500 

R.  Thompson  &  Co   1,000 

8.  G.  Fleming  1,000 


C.  W.  Lander $    500 

John  Rouse 2,000 

S.  S.  Adolph 1,000 

J.  C.  Fleming 1,000 

E.  H.  Rood 1,000 

John  J.  Price 5,000 

Joseph  Ludington 1 ,000 

O.  Rugg 1,000 

N.  B.  Heater   2,000 

Keays  &  Brother 500 

S.  Galagher  1,000 

Birch  &  Brothers 1,000 

Elihu  Rogers 2,000 

E.  M.Philips 1,000 

J.  F.  Humphreys  ...  1,000 

C.  Wakefield   1,000 

W.  Wyatt  5,000 

A.  J.  Warner 5,000 

J.  N.  Ward 5,000 

E.  Hartry 5,000 

James  L.  Rice   1,000 

W.  P.  Withers ],C00 

Jesse  Adams 1,000 


Their  guaranty  was  never  enforced,  as  it  was  found  that  some 
of  the  hinds  were  sold  for  cash,  others  on  credit  and  the"  proceeds 
used  in  the  buikling,  and  it  also  happened  there  was  no  trouble 
about  the  county  appropriation,  as  it  was  confirmed  by  the  new 
court  in  the  spring  of  1858.  This  new  court  consisted  of  a  Board 
of  Supervisors,  the  county  having  adopted  township  organization 
at  the  fall  election  in  1857.  This  guaranty,  however,  was  made  in 
good  faith,  was  of  great  value  at  the  time,  and  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant steps  taken  to  secure  the  ISTormal  University. 

Note. — These  facts  were  all  obtained  in  1879,  from  published  and  official 
authorities. 

The  late  Jesse  W.  Fell  was  my  authority  for  very  much  of  this  material. 
He  related  the  story  here  given  concerning  the  visit  made  to  Peoria  by  one 
of  Bloomington's  interested  citizens,  but  insisted  that  I  should  not,  at  that 
date,  state  that  Mr.  Fell  himself  was  the  party  in  question.  But  it  is  my 
judgment  that  justice  to  Mr.  Fell  s  memory  requires  that  this  information 
be  now  given  to  the  public.  .        .  J.  H.  B. 
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A  Sketch  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University 

From  the  Quarter-Centennial  Celebrat'on,  August  24,   1882. 

BY    CHARLES   L.    CAPEN.  • 


At  the  quarter-eentemiial  of  the  institution  arrangements  were 
made  to  have  its  liistory  preserved  to  tliat  time.  In  pursuance  of 
this  "The  History  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University"  was 
puhlished  hy  Messrs.  John  W.  Cook  and  James  N .  MeHugh,  two 
of  its  most  distinguished  alumni,  in  ]  882.  It  had  many  contribu- 
tors who  had  been  the  chief  actors  from  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  to  establish  a  training  school  for  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  and  who  were  privileged  to  see  the  fruit  of 
their  labors  in  its  then  maturity,  and  to  record  the  sacrifices  made 
and  the  triumph  won. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  the  while  to  supplement  this  work 
with  some  record  of  the  past  tAventy  years. 

1879-83,  Benaiah  G.  Eoots,  of  Tamaroa,  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  is  simply  an- 
other name  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal  University, — 
the  word  "University"  is  itself  a  misnomer,  but  was  adopted  for  an 
important  reason.  "Father"  Roots  was  a  pioneer  teacher  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  His  record  in  length  of  service 
and  1)1  the  warm  affection  of  all  who  knew  him  is  not 
excelled  by  that  of  any  person  in  the  state,  living  or  dead.  He  did 
great  service  in  establishing  the  common  school  system;  he  was- 
one  of  the  first,  most  zealous  and  effective  men  who  conceived  the 
idea  and  labored  for  its  realization  in  creating  a  normal  school.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  in  1837  our  legislature  declared  no 
person  should  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  any  free  school  without 
his  consent  in  writing,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1857,  the  year 
the  university  was  founded,  that  common  schools  were  firmly  es- 
tablished in  every  part  of  the  state.  This  accomplished,  the  way 
was  prepared  for  another  great  advance.     The  free  schools  should 
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have  proper!}'  trained  and  competent  teachers,  without  whom  good 
schools  were  not  to  be  expected.  After  the  agitation  began,  it  was 
years  before  a  charter  for  a  normal  school  was  granted  by  the 
legislature.  Mr.  Roots  worked  unceasingly  for  this  end.  He 
traveled,  wrote  and  spoke,  made  personal  appeals  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  work  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature.  This  was 
especially  important  in  the  part  of  the  state  where  he  was  widely 
known,  as  the  greater  opposition  came  from  Egypt,  then  contain- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  the  entire  population  than  now.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  for  about  twenty  years — until  his 
death  in  18SS. 

His  successor,  as  president  of  the  board,  was  George  How- 
land,  A.  ]\[.,  the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago. 

Enoch  A.  Gastman,  of  the  first  graduating  class,  was  president 
1886-8.  His  service  on  the  board,  about  thirty  years  in  length  of 
time,  is  second  only  to  that  of  Judge  Green.  He  will  soon  complete 
his  forty-first  year  in  the  public  schools  of  Decatur,  nearly  all  the 
period  as  superintendent, — a  record  probably  unequalled  in  this 
country.  He  has  been  honored  often  by  educational  institutions, 
and  is  a  recognized  authority  throughout  the  country  on  questions 
pertaining  to  his  calling.    He  is  still  a  member  of  the  board. 

Hon.  William  H.  Green,  of  Cairo,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
board  in  1888,  and  is  still  acting  in  that  capacity.  He  did  heroic 
work  in  the  legislature  in  procuring  the  charter,  and  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  state  board  as  one  of  the  second  list  of  appointees, 
serving  continuously  since  that  time.  His  long  term  has  been  of 
great  value  to  the  school.  With  a  heart  wholly  in  the  work,  and  a 
wise  head,  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all.  He  can  justly  look 
back  upon  a  life  well-spent  in  the  cause  of  education.  He  was  also 
president  from  1876  to  1878. 

Peleg  R.  Walker,  of  Eockford,  of  the  class  of  1861,  ought  to 
be  named  as  one  of  the  board  since  1883,  who  has  rendered  great 
service  to  the  board.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Wrightonian 
Societ}',  and  has  been  for  many  years  the  superintendent  of  the 
Eockford  schools. 

In  all,  since  1882,  there  have  been  thirty-four  members  of  the 
board.  Of  these,  should  receive  special  mention  George  B.  Har- 
rington, of  Princeton;  Eichard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  of  Bloomington; 
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W.  R.  Sandham,  of  Wyoming,  and  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  of  Chicago, 
the  la^it  named  being  sometimes  known  as  the  best  "man"  of 
tliem  all. 

Not  a  little  of  the  success  of  the  institution  is  due  to  the  fact 
the  board  has  always  adhered  rigidly  to  three  essentials :  I  No 
polities:  II  no  sectarianism;  and  III  no  nepotism  should  be  tol- 
erated in  any  appointment  or  in  the  policy  of  the  management. 

Edwin  C.  Hewett,  LL.  D.,  was  president  of  the  university, 
1875-90.  He  was  in  the  foremost  rank  of  normal  school  work,  and 
is  now  spending  his  later  years  in  retirement  at  Normal,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  gratitude,  esteem  and  affection  of  all.  He  com- 
menced his  work  at  the  school,  as  a  professor,  in  October,  1858, 
and  is  still  doing  good  work  as  opportunity  offers. 

His  successor  was  John  W.  Cook,  A.  M.,  of  the  class  of  1865. 
Beginning  in  1866,  he  was  connected  with  the  school,  in  various 
capacities,  until  his  resignation,  as  president,  in  1899,  when  he 
became  first  president  of  the  normal  school  at  Delvalb.  In  scholar- 
ship, as  a  teacher  and  executive  oihcer  in  normal  school  work,  no 
one  in  the  nation  stands  higher  than  he. 

Arnold  Tompkins,,  LL.  D.,  was  president  for  the  year  1890- 
3  900,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School.  He  performed  well  the  duties  of  the  office,  and 
left  with  the  regret  of  all. 

Lipon  his  resignation,  David  Felmley,  A.  B.,  professor  of 
mathematics,  1890-1900,  was  made,  and  now  is,  president.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  say.  as  to  him,  he  has  met  the  high  expectations 
indulged  in  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  a  somewhat  remarkable  line  of  able  men. 

Of  those  who  were  professors  in  1882,  but  one,  Henry  Me- 
Cormick,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  class  of  1868,  now  remains.  He  still  fills 
the  chair  of  geography  and  history.  Since  1893  he  has  been  the 
vice-president  of  the  university. 

Thomas  Metcalf.  A.  M.,  commenced  as  professor  in  1862,  and 
so  continued  until  1891,  when,  upon  his  resignation,  he  was  made 
j)rofessor  emeritus.  He  died  in  the  following  year.  An  excellent 
portrait  of  him,  presented  by  his  brother,  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the 
president's  room.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  purity  of  life,  precise, 
accurate  and  profound  as  a  teacher,  with  the  great  gift  of  im- 
pressing his  personality  upon  the  pupils.    An  enviable  record  is  his. 
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To  this  pa|>er  is  subjoined  a  list  of  the  otlier  more  prominent  teaeii- 
ers  since  1882. 

In  1891,  the  brick  building,  known  as  the  practice  school  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  It  was  filled  with  scholars  as  soon  as 
ready.  On  the  first  fioor  are  five  school-rooms,  each  with  a  capacit}^ 
for  forty  pupils ;  on  the  second  floor  is  a  room  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  Besides  these  are  nine  recitation  rooms ;  also  play- 
rooms, closets,  etc.,  m  the  basement.  This  addition  relieved  the 
congestion  of  the  main  building  for  a  time;  but,  further  accommo- 
dations being  imperative,  in  1895,  the  legislature  appropriated 
$40,000  for  a  third  building.  The  board  and  its  architect  studied 
how  to  build  a  substantial  structure  of  the  sjze  required  for  the 
money.  It  finally  had  its  plans  and  specifications  prepared  and 
submitted  them  to  Governor  Altgeld.  A%  soon  as  he  glanced  at 
them,  he  said  so  unsightly  a  building  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
state,  and  gave  his  opinion  the  structure  should  be  of  stone  and  of  a 
plan  of  architecture  that  would  please,  and  not  offend  the  eye ;  that 
a  public  edifice  should  educate  the  taste  of  the  citizens.  Several  state 
buildings  were  to  be  erected  during  his  administration.  He  spent 
much  time  and  pains  in  fitting  himself  to  act  intelligently  as  to 
them,  with  the  result  of  decided  advantage  to  each.  Under  his  ad- 
vice, nQ\f  plans  were  made  for  the  new  building,  so  that  the  walls 
and  roof  would  cost  the  $40,000.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, an  additional  appropriation  of  $16,000  was  voted.  The 
building  was  then  completed  at  a  cost,  in  all,  of  about  $61,000. 
The  $5,000  excess  was  not  all  paid  off  until  last  October. 

This  building  is  called  the  gymnasium,  although  only  about 
one-third  of  it  is  used  for  that  purpose.  Besides  a  gymnasium  of 
ample  size,  well  equip]3ed  with  apparatus,  with  bath  and  dressing 
rooms,  it  contains  the  library,  museum,  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories  aud  two  large  recitation  rooms  for  the  professors  in 
natural  science.  It  is  nearly  fire-proof.  The  architecture  is  tudor- 
gothic  of  pleasing  effect.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  add  the 
stone  is  from  the  same  one  of  the  quarries  as  the  one  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
chose  for  the  construction  of  Biltmore  castle  in  ISTorth  Carolina, 
after  most  carefiil  investigations  to  obtain  the  best  in  the  world. 
Since  then  magnificent  buildings  in  New  York  and  Boston  have 
been  erected  with  the  same  kind.  .      . 
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The  library  contains  about  12,000  carefully  selected  volumes 
and  over  4,000  pamphlets.  It  is  admirably  equipped  in  every  way 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students,  and  is  a  busy  though  quiet 
place  during  the  hours  it  is  open.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  museum, 
the  rooms  it  had  filled  in  the  main  building  were  thrown  together, 
nicely  fitted  up  and  are  now  used  by  the  Philadelphian  Society;  the 
two  on  the  west  side  formerly  devoted  to  the  two  societies,  have  been 
thrown  together  for  the  Wrightonian's  occupancy.  The  new  build- 
ing, by  removals  to  it,  affords  considerable  space  in  the  main  one 
for  necessary  purposes.  At  present  the  buildings,  though  entirely 
used,  are  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  school.  The  place  in  the 
gymnasium  building.provided  for  bowling  alleys  is  not  yet  equipped. 
It  is  hoped  to  complete  these  soon  from  the  contributions  of  the 
students.  Under  the  building  is  a  place  designed  ultimately  for  a 
swimming  pool, — when  funds  are  furnished.  About  $7,000  were 
expended  the  past  year  in  making  needed  betterments  and  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  the  students  is  better  cared  for  than  before. 
The  heating  and  ventilating  plant  was  put  into  the  main  building 
three  or  four  years  ago  and  is  successful.  The  air  in  every  part  of 
the  building  is  entirely  changed  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

So  Tivxch  for  the  material  equipment.  The  more  important 
consideration  is  what  has  the  school  done;  what  is  it  doing,  and 
what  the  promise  for  the  futiire?  This  can  be  looked  at  from 
several  standpoints.  A  statement  as  to  the  number  of  students  for 
each  year  since  1875  is  subjoined,  and  also  as  to  the  number  of 
graduates.  This  latter  will  be  misleading  unless  it  is  borne  in  mind 
mu(-h  the  larger  part  of  the  students  are  those  who  are  unable  to 
take  the  entire  course,  but  desire  a  knowledge  of  pedagogics,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  fit  them  to  teach  in  the  public,  and  particularly  the 
rural  schools  of  the  state.  Many  of  them  have  taught  before  com- 
ing to  the  institution,  and,  with  scarce  an  exception,  each  enters 
upon  teaching  when  he  leaves. 

The  most  potent  fact  is  that  since  1882  teaching  has  become 
a  distinct  profession ;  as  much  so  as  theology,  medicine  or  law.  The 
day  of  the  teacher,  long  delayed,  has  come.  It  is  now  recognized 
two  things  are  requisite :  First,  the  teacher  should  know  well  what 
he  undertakes  to  impart;  and,  second,  what  is  far  more  difficult — 
to  know  how  to  instruct;  how  best  to  treat  a  class  of  boys  and  girls. 
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no  two  alike,  differing  in  capacity  and  earnestness;  to  watch  their 
liealth  and  other  things  that  cannot  be  done  successfully  without  a 
previous  scientific  training.  The  statute  of  Massachusetts  prohibits 
the  employment  of  any  teacher  in  a  public  school  of  that  state  who 
has  not  had  at  least  four  terms  of  pedagogical  training;  school 
trustees  everywhere  are  more  and  more  making  a  similar  require- 
ment. The  result  is,  teaching  is  no  longer  a  makeshift,  to  be  dis- 
carded as  soon  as  possible,  but  is  imdertaken  by  bright  minds  as  a 
promising  life  work.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  fully  the  great  ad- 
vancement in  our  schools  from  this  cause;  that  they  are  far  better 
than  two  decades  ago;  that  the  methods  are  revolutionized  is  ap- 
parent. The  scholar  acquires  now  much  more  of  the  old  knowledge 
in  a  given  time  than  was  possible  then,  and  much  of  value  not  then 
undertaken;  the  pole-star  is  to  cause  him  to  think  for  himself. 

In  all  this  our  university,  by  common  consent  throughout 
the  country,  has  been  at  the  front,  and  is  everywhere  considered  a 
pioneer.  It  has  gained  and  now  enjoys  a  national  reputation  in 
this  regard,  thanks  to  its  able  presidents  and  faculty. 

Since  18S2  not  only  has  the  opposition  to  state  support  ceased, 
but  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  every  county  and  nearly  every 
school  district  of  the  state  has  been  so  manifestly  due  to  the  im- 
provement in  the  teaching.  We  now  have  three  other  normal 
schools,  with  full  faculties,  fine  buildings  and  appliances,  and  an- 
other to  be  opened  this  fall.  Had  our  university  not  been  a  brilliant 
success,  these  could  not  have  been  started.  These  new  schools  have 
reduced  our  attendance  from  a  maximum  in  1897-8  of  891  to  a 
minimum  of  631  in  1900 ;  since  then  the  number  has  increased.  As 
many,  however,  are  now  at  the  school  as  can  be  fully  accommodated. 
The  institution  was  never  as  prosperous  or  progressive  as  at  the 
present  time. 

The  qualifications  and  preparation  of  the  entering  students 
have  improved  steadily  since  1857.  Last  year,  of  the  entire  enroll- 
ment of  new  students,  336  in  number,  317  were  graduates  of  ap- 
proved high  schools  and  three  of  colleges.  It  is  believed  a  school 
cannot  be  found  anywhere  in  which  the  average  zeal  and  honest 
endeavor  of  the  students  is  more  noticeable  or  in  which  there  is  less 
trouble  about  matters  of  discipline,  there  is  more  need  of  the  curb 
than  of  ihe  spur.     The  number  who  seek  post-graduate  courses  is 
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increasing.  The  representation  is  from  nearl_y  all  the  counties  of 
the  state,  eighty  sending  members  in  1900-1. 

Prior  to  September,  1900,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition,  stu- 
dents from  McLean  county  were  discriminated  against,  to  the  extent 
of  a  higher  standard  of  admission  and  of  scholarship  being  de- 
manded, and  also  as  to  the  payment  of  tuition.  This  has  now  been 
removed,  and  all  are  upon  the  same  footing. 

In  June,  1895,  the  State  Board  of  Education  (except  as  to  the 
then  students)  abolished  the  high  school,  the  test  vote  being  seven 
to  six.  In  1901,  under  the  arrangement  entered  into  with  the 
school  board  of  the  town  of  Normal,  hereinafter  referred  to,  the 
high  school  was  entirely  removed  from  the  university  buildings,  and 
is  now  a  part  of  that  of  the  town. 

As  education  cannot  be  accjuircd  from  books  alone,  the  univer- 
sity had  long  been  hampered  for  want  of  facilities  for  the  students 
to  learn  how  to  teach  by  actual  work  in  the  school-room  under  com- 
petent supervision.  It  was  felt  that  while  theory  is  all  important, 
practice  is  no  less  so.  After  much  anxious  thought  and  much  con- 
sultation, the  state  board  and  the  school  board  of  Normal  agreed 
upon  a  proposed  plan  of  cooperation,  which  Avas  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  people  of  Normal  and  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
The  change  has  been  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and  promises 
to  be  permanent.  It  well  supplies  the  needs  of  the  university  and 
gives  the  town  schools  the  advantages  of  daily  contact  with  normal 
methods  and  teachers.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  public  schools 
of  Normal,  good  before,  should  not  become  the  equals  of  any  in 
the  state,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  in  the  countr}'. 

What  is  known  as  the  Bakewell  litigation  commenced  in  1878, 
and  in  one  form  and  another  continued  until  1899.  Mr.  Edwin 
C.  Bakewell  donated  in  1857  forty  acres,  being  the  north  part  of 
what  is  now  termed  the'  Normal  farm  on  the  west  side  of  Main 
street.  He  afterwards  demanded  a  re-conveyance  on  the  ground 
of  a  breach  of  the  alleged  condition  on  which  it  was  given.  Fre- 
quent appeals  were  made  by  him,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
others,  to  the  legislatures  and  the  courts;  first,  to  have  restored  to 
him  or  his  wife,  the  land;  and,  afterwards,  failing  in  this,  to  wreck 
the  institution.  This  caused  much  trouble  and  expense,  with  some 
embarrassment,  but  the  outcome  was  to  have  a  determination  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  exact  legal  status  of  the  university,  worth 
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all  the  cost.  It  is  now  firmly  established  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion holds  the  legal  title  to  the  property,  now  worth  about  half  a 
million  dollars,  as  trustees  for  the  people  of  the  state,  so  that  the 
legislature  cannot  take  it  away;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  deter- 
mined to  be  a  part  of  the  common  school  system,  so  that  it  can 
properly  be  supported  by  public  taxation.  This  is  exactly  as  it 
should  be,  and  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  now  freed  from  the 
perils  of  partisanship  and  the  whims  of  statesmen. 

An  institution  like  this  is  never  complete  or  perfect;  were  it 
so,  it  would  commence  at  once  to  decay.  The  formal  University 
looks  forward  with  confidence  to  great  advances  in  the  future; 
those  most  immediately  pressing  are :  First,  an  adequate  equip- 
ment for  instruction  and  practice  in  manual  training;  second,  the 
education  of  a  sufficient  ni;mber  of  kindergarten  teachers;  third, 
some  of  its  present  departments  need  more  instructors.  One  ad- 
vance is  particularly  needful ;  that  is,  to  add  a  full  summer  term, 
so  as  to  make  the  school  year  one  of  four  terms  of  twelve  weeks 
each.  This  fourth  term  would  be  availed  of  to  some  extent  by  the 
regular  students,  but  Avould  be  of  service  primarily  to  teachers  who 
could  thus  utilize  their  vacations  in  perfecting  themselves  in  their 
work.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  summer  term  would  be  the 
largest  attended  of  any,  and  the  knowledge  therein  gained  be  put 
to  immediate  use.  Something  has  been  done  in  this  direction : 
In  1894,  a  three  weeks'  institute  was  held,  attended  by  161  students 
from  fort_y-two  counties;  in  1895,  with  108;  in  1896,  with  120;  in 
1900,  one  of  six  weeks  was  held,  attended  by  446;  in  1901,  by  453, 
of  which  number  ninety-one  had  been  scholars  during  some  part 
of  the  regular  school  year.  The  expenses  of  these  schools  were  met 
by  tuition  fees,  and  so  were  not  strictly  a  university  matter.  The 
legislature  has  not  seen  fit,  thus  far,  to  appropriate  the  money 
necessary  to  carry  on  these  schools,  but  it  is  hoped  this  will  be  done 
in  the  near  future. 

When  the  above  named  defects  are  supplied,  others  will  come 
to  the  front.  We  must,  however,  remember  with  gratitude  the  state 
has  treated  the  institution  liberally  in  the  way  of  support.  We 
cannot  boast  now,  as  was  justly  done  at  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  main  building,  that  it  was  the  largest  and  best  equipped  for 
normal  school  purposes  of  any  one  in  the  world,  yet  it  is  of  pleasing 
architecture,  admirably  adapted  for  its  purposes,  and  dear  to  all 
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who  have  entered  its  halls.  All  the  buildings  are  thoroughly  and. 
equallj^  warmed  from  a  central  station,  have  water  from  the  public 
works,  and  are  lighted  by  electricity.  Year  by  year,  students  come 
to  it  with  a  better  preparation,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  do  better  and 
better  work.  Above  all,  it  has  a  president  and  faculty  of  men  and 
women  of  ability  and  zeal.  Its  alumni  are  to  be  found  in  every 
county  of  the  state,  are  intensely  loyal  to  their  alma  mater,  and  their 
aid  is  invaluable.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  the  mother  of  the  normal  schools 
of  Illinois.  Great  as  its  work  has  been  in  the  past,  and  is  at  the 
present,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  grander  results  in  the  years  to 
come.  The  relations  between  it  on  the  one  side,  and  the  state,  the 
people  of  Normal  and  of  Bloomington  on  the  other  are  almost 
ideal.  May  it  ever  conduct  itself  so  that  these  pleasant  relations 
will  continue,  and  its  work  grow  in  the  public  confidence  and  ap- 
proval. 

1.  The  total  number  of  students  each  year  since  1875  is  eiven  below. 
This  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  records,  as  where  the  same  stu- 
dent attended  in  part  the  Normal  and  the  high  school,  he  is  credited  in  this 
list  to  the  former.  The  number  of  such  is  not  large.  The  list  does  not  in- 
clude the  attendance  at  the  summer  schools. 

Normal    High  Normal    Higli  Normal    High 

Year.     Dep't.    School.  Year.      Dep't.    School.  Year.      Dep't.    School. 

1876  404  229  1885  502  304  1894  620  490 

1877  436  209  1886  486  314  1895  721  553 

1878  447  196  1887  579  334  1896  789  349 

1879  338  209  1888  580  344  1897  826  299 

1880  429  258  1889  635  395  1898  891  260 

1881  467  258  1890  677  431  1899  840  269 

1882  484  248  1891  652  477  1900  631 

1883  511  311  1892  688  551  1901  634 

1884  489  290  1893  646  536 

2.  The  graduating  classes  have  numbered  as  follows:    The  total  number 

of  alumni  is  1415. 

Normal    High  Normal    High  Normal    High 

Year.      Dep't.    School.  Year.      Dept.    School.  Year.      Dep't.    School. 

1876  18  3  1885  28  4  1894  31          25 

1877  20  7  1886  27  11  1895  30          27 

1878  21  7  1887  24  15  1896  59 

1879  30  9  1888  35  18  1897  39 

1880  15  7  1889  20  10  1898  45 

1881  23  2  1890  36  15  1899  85 

1882  22  1  1891  32  14  1900  68 

1883  37  10  1892  38  17  1901  62 
•      1884  24  2  1893  35  19 
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3.  The  faculty  is  now  composed  of  the  president  and  twenty-eight  pro- 
fessors, assistant  professors  and  teachers.  Besides  these  there  have  been, 
and  are,  many  others  who  have  taught  in  various  capacities.  Changes  have 
been  made  in  a  few  cases  in  the  titles  and  rank  held  by  the  same  chair,  but 
the  list  is  substantially  accurate.  The  list  is  only  from  1882,  but  of  those 
then  serving,  the  dates  of  their  entry  into  the  position  are  given. 

Presidents:  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  LL.D.,  1875-90;  John  W.Cook,  A.M.,  1890-99: 
Arnold  Tompkins,  Ph.D.,   1890-1900;  David  Felmley,  A.B.   1900. 

Vice-President:    Henry  McCormick,  Ph.D.,  1893. 

Principal  Training  Teachers:  Thomas  Metcalf,  A.M.,  1874-94;  Emeritus, 
1894-5;  Frank  McMurry,  Ph.D.,  1890-2;  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Ph.D., 
1892-9;  John  J.  Wilkinson,  Ph.D.,  1900-1. 

Professors  of  Mathematics:  John  W.  Cook.  A.M.,  1877-90;  David  Felm- 
ley, A.B.,  1890-1900;  Charles  Ammerman,  1900-1:  George  H.  Howe,  1901. 

Professors  of  English  Language  and  Literature;  Albert  Stetson,  A.M., 
1862-87;  Richard  D.  Jones,  A.M.,  1887-90;  Miss  J.  Rose  Colby,  Ph.D.,  1891. 

Professor  of  Geography:     Henry  McCormick,  Ph.D.,  1869-75. 
Professor  of  Geography  and  History:     Henry  McCormick,  Ph.D.,  1875. 

Professors  of  Natural  Science:  Minor  L.  Seymour,  1878-88;  Buel  P.  Colton, 
A.M.,  1888. 

Professor  of  Psychology:    Manfred  J.  Holmes,  B.L.,  1897. 

Professors  of  Science  and  Art  of  Instruction:  William  W.  Black,  1900-1; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mavity,  1901. 

Professors  of  Reading  and  Didactics:  Rudolph  R.  Reeder,  1890-3;  C.  C. 
Van  Liew,  1893-6;  Louis  H.  Galbreath,  B.L.,  1896-7. 

Director  Scientific  Laboratory:    Stephen  A.  Forbes,  1872-84. 

Preceptresses:  Miss  Flora  Pennell,  1887-90;  Miss  Ruth  Morris,  1890-1;  Miss 
J.  Rose  Colby,  Ph.D.,  1891. 

Librarian:     Miss  Ange  V.  Milner,  1891. 

Assistant  Professors  of  Mathematics:  Miss  Mary  Hartmann,  1885;  Charles 
Whitten,  1900. 

Principals  High  School:  J.  H.  D.  Cornelius,  1882-3;  Herbert  J.  Barton, 
1883-90;  O.  L.  Manchester,  1890-5. 

Teachers  of  Grammar:  Mrs.  Martha  L.  D.  Playnie,  1878-86;  Charles  De- 
Garmo,  Ph.D.,  1886-91;  Miss  Ruth  Morris,  1890-1;  Miss  Adella  M.  O. 
Ham  a,  A.M.,  1890-5;  Miss  Kate  Mavity,  1895-6;  A.iss  Elizabeth  Mavitv, 
1896-1901;  Miss  Chestine  Gowdy,  1901. 

Teachers  of  Ancient  Languages:  Miss  Mary  R.  Potter,  1895-6:  1897  1900; 
J.  Irving  Read,  A.M.,  1896-7;  Miss  Irene  Blanchard,  B.A.,  1900. 
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Teachers  of  Geography  and  History:  Miss  Lizzie  P.  Swan,  1886-92;  Miss 
Eva  Wilkins,  1892. 

Teacher  of  Geography:    Miss  Mary  Judson  Averett,  1901. 

Teachers  of  Natural  Science:  Dudley  G.  Hayes,  1890-1;  Arthur  O.  Norton, 
1891-5;  Joseph  G.  Brown,  1895-9;  Fredericli  D.  Barber,  1898. 

Assistants  in  High  School:  Miss  Alice  C,  McCormick,  1883-6;  Miss  Fannie 
C.  Fell,  1886-7:  1890-2;  Miss  Ida  M.  Hollis,  1887-9,  Miss  Adella  M.  O. 
Hanna,  A.M.,  1889-90;  Edward  Manley,  A.B.,  1889-91;  Jacob  A.  Bohrer, 
A.B.,  1891-6;  Miss  Mary  R.  Potter,  A.B,  1893-6. 

Teachers  of  Drawing:  Miss  Rosalie  Miller,  1874-83;  Miss  S.  Annette  Bow- 
man, 1883-8;  Miss  Clarissa  E.  Ela,  1888. 

Teachers  of  Reading:    B.  C.  Edwards,  1898-9;  Miss  Amelia  F.  Lucas,  1892. 

Teachers  of  Music:     Mrs.  Ida  Gove,  1899-1900;  F.  W.  Westhoff,  1901. 

Teachers  of  Gymnastics:  Miss  Lucia  W.  Raines,  1891-2;  Miss  Amelia  F. 
Lucas,  1892-1901;  B.  C.  Edwards,  1898. 

Teachers  of  Penmanship:    Elmer  W.  Gavins,  1895-6;  1898. 

Treasurers  of  State  Board  of  Education:     Hon.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  1877-88; 

Frank  D.  Marquis,  1888. 
Januaiy,  1902.  Chakles  L.  Capen. 
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Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home. 

BY  HARVEY  C.  DE  MOTTE. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  loyal  men  and 
women  in  various  parts  of  the  union  began  to  consider  plans 
whereby  the  children  of  deceased  or  disabled  soldiers,  who  had 
volunteered  their  services  in  defense  of  the  flag,  might  receive 
proper  care  and  instruction  in  well  regulated  state  homes.  In  no 
state  in  the  union  was  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  luovement 
stronger  than  in  Illinois.  Formal  action  was  taken  in  this  di- 
rection by  the  people  of  McLean  county  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
court  house  January  19,  1864.  At  that  meeting  a  motion  was 
made  by  the  late  General  John  McNulta,  then  colonel  of  the 
Ninety-fourth  Illinois  Volunteers,  calling  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  memorialize  the  legislature  in  regard  to  preparing 
a  home  for  soldiers'  orphans.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Colonel 
E.  R.  Eoe  of  the  Third-third  Illinois  Volunteers  and  Avas  carried 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACT  OF   1865. 

The  formal  action  thus  taken  by  McLean  county  citizens  was 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  loyal  people  of  the  state,  and  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  legislature  February  7,  1865,  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  This  act  was  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  home 
for  children  of  deceased  soldiers"  and  was  to  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

It  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  nine  trus- 
tees "who  shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  body  politic  and 
corporate  by  and  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'"  Home." 

This  board  was  empowered  to  organize  "by  the  election  of  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer  from  among  their 
number.  They  were  also  authorized  to  purchase  and  hold,  or  re- 
ceive by  donation,  gift  or  grant  and  to  hold  all  such  tracts  or  par- 
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eels  of  land,  not  exceeding  1,000  acres,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
uses,  purposes  and  objects  of  said  incorporation,  and  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  an  orphans'  home,  and  to  erect, 
construct  and  build  all  such  structures,  buildings,  houses,  edifices 
and  tenements  thereon  as  they  may  deem  best  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  and  from  time  to  time  to  enlarge,  repair  and  add  to  the 
same." 

This  act  further  provided  that  "the  governor  shall  appoint 
five  persons  as  a  commission  to  locate  said  home,  who  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  said  corporation."  This  commission  was  to  locate 
the  home  ''whenever  they  shall  be  requested  by  the  aforesaid 
trustees  to  do  so." 

The  object  of  the  incorporation  was  declared  to  be  "to  provide 
a  home  for  the  nurture  and  education,  without  charge,  of  all  in- 
digent children  of  soldiers  who  have  served  in  the  armies  of  the 
union  during  the  present  rebellion,  and  have  been  disabled  from 
disease  or  wounds  therein,  or  have  since  died  or  been  killed  in  said 
service." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  quotation  that  the  conditions 
for  admission  were  exceedingly  broad  and  liberal  from  the  be- 
ginning, not  being  limited  to  actual  orphans,  but  including  al=o 
the  indigent  children  of  disabled  soldiers,  and  no  age  limit  for 
admission  or  discharge  was  fixed. 

By  the  terms  of  this  act,  gifts  and  donations  were  authorized ; 
and  as  the  act  carried  with  it  no  appropriation  by  which  it  could 
at  once  be  made  operative,  various  counties  in  the  state  took  formal 
action  appropriating  various  sums  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  "Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home." 

AMEN'DMENTS    OF    1867. 

Sufficient  funds,  however,  were  not  secured  to  warrant  the 
governor  to  take  formal  action  in  appointing  trustees  and  a  com- 
mission to  locate  the  home;  and  in  1867  the  legislature  amended 
the  act  creating  the  incorporation  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home. 
In  this  amendment  it  was  ordered  "that  thp  sum  of  $34,000,  being 
a  fund  commonly  called  the  deserter's  fund,  and  now  remaining  in 
the  state  treasury  unappropriated,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home. 
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A  further  appropriation  of  $70,000  out  of  any  money  in  the 
state  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  was  made  "for  the  pur- 
pose cf  buying  suitable  grounds  and  erecting  suitable  buildings 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  orphans  of  soldiers,  in  case  no 
grounds  and  buildings  shall  be  donated  for  that  purpose;  or  if  so 
donated,  to  fit  such  grounds  and  buildings  for  the  proper  recep- 
tion, maintenance  and  education  of  such  orphans;  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  superintendents,  nurses,  matrons,  and  other 
necessary  officers,  and  for  boarding,  clothing  and  educating  said 
orphans." 

It  was  provided  in  these  amendments  "that  there  shall  be 
first  received  into  the  institution  children  under  the  age  of  five 
years  who  are  in  indigent  circumstances;  and  then  if  the  means 
and  endowments  of  the  institution  justify  it,  indigent  orphans 
above  that  age  but  below  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  received; 
and  then  if  there  are  sufficient  means  all  other  indigent  orphans; 
but  none  who  are  over  the  age  of  fourteen,  of  which  age  all  pupils 
of  said  institution  shall  be  discharged  therefrom." 

These  amendments  further  provided  that  the  commission  to 
locate  the  institution  "shall  be  at  once  appointed  by  the  governor, 
and  that  the  several  counties  which,  under  the  act,  to  which  this  is 
an  amendment,  have  made  orders  for  voluntary  donations  are 
hereby  released  from  such  orders  or  subscriptions,"  assigning  as  a 
reason  for  this  release,  "in  order  to  equalize  amongst  the  whole 
people  of  the  state  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  orphans  of  our 
soldiers."  This  amendatory  act  was  approved  March  5,  1867,  and 
was  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

AMENDMENTS    OF   1869. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1869  the  act  creating  the 
incorporation  was  further  amended.  Among  the  enlarged  powers 
thus  given  to  the  trustees  was  the  authority  to  fix  salaries  of  all 
emploj'ees  and  "to  remove  any  officer  or  employee  if  the  interests  of 
the  institution  required  such  removal."  The  board  of  trustees  was 
also  declared  to  be  the  legal  guardian  of  all  the  children  who  are 
now,  or  may  become  hereafter,  inmates  of  the  said  home  in  all 
eases  where  such  children  have  not  a  legal  guardian." 

These  amendments  further  provided  that  "after  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  which  children  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  home. 
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the  trustees  may  bind  out  any  discharged  child  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  foi-  such  term  and  purposes  as  said  trustees  shall  deem 
proper,  and  for  the  interest  of  each  child  respectively;  provided, 
that  in  case  such  child  shall  have  a  parent  living,  the  consent  of 
such  parent  shall  first  be  obtained.'' 

Provision  was  also  made  that  "in  special  cases  of  peculiar 
inability  of  a  pupil  to  support  himself  or  herself,  the  said  board 
of  trustees,  or  its  executive  committee,  may  retain  such  pupil,  al- 
though above  i\\e  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  until  the  age  of  six- 
teen years."  The  trustees  were  also  given  authority  to  discharge 
at  any  time  any  child  for  persistent  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
home,  or  when  in  their  judgment  it  was  for  the  best  interest  and 
good  government  of  the  home. 

At  this  time  there  was  also  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  buildings,  $6,500  for  heating  and  ventilation,  $3,000 
for  stables,  outbuildings,  walks,  grading  and  sewers,  $10,000  for 
furnishing  the  various  departments,  and  $45,000  per  annum  for 
current  expenses  for  two  years.  This  act  was  approved  March  1, 
1869,  and  was  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

LEGISLATION  IX    1875. 

In  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  April  15,  1875,  entitled 
"^An  act  to  regulate  the  state  charitable  institutions  and  the  state 
reform  school,"  the  name  of  this  institution  is  entered  as  the 
"Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home."'  This  act  provides  for  the 
appointment,  by  the  governor,  of  three  trustees  to  serve  two,  four 
and  six  years  respectively,  and  whose  successors  are  to  serve  six 
years,  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  It 
fixed  the  age  limit  of  admission  at  fourteen  years  for  all  "indigent 
children"  of  soldiers  of  the  late  war.  It  also  defines  at  length  the 
powers  of  the  governor  in  appointments  and  removals  of  trustees, 
and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  trustees  and  superintendents 
of  the  various  institutions  affected  by  the  act. 

AMENDMENTS  OF   1897. 

In  this  amendment  the  object  of  the  home  is  set  forth  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  terms  used  in  the  original  act  of  1865.  It, 
however,  fixed  the  age  limit  for  admission  of  children  "in  indigent 
circumstances"  at  ten  years  and  that  of  "indigent  orphans"  at  six- 
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reen  years,  thus  returning  to  the  conditions  named  in  tiie  act  of 
I8G7  as  to  orphanage;  and  it  extended  the  age  of  dismissal  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years.  It  also  proyided  that  in  cases  of  "pe- 
culiar inability  of  a  pupil  to  support  himself  or  herself,  the  trustees 
may  retain  such  pupil  until  he  has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  ■" 

AMENDMENT   OF   1899. 

On  April  3,  1899,  an  amendment  ^vas  approved  which  ?et 
forth  the  object  of  the  institution  in  the  following  language : 

"The  object  of  the  Soldiers"  Orphans'  Home  shall  be  to  pro- 
vide for  the  nurture  and  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  culture  of 
all  indigent  children  whose  fathers  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of 
the  United  States  and  have  since  died,  or  been  disabled  by  reason 
of  wounds  or  disease  received  therein;  or  have  since  become  disabled 
or  died ;  that  there  shall  be  received  into  said  institution,  first, 
children  who  are  under  five  years  of  age  who  are  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances;,and  then  if  the  means  appropriated  by  the  state  will 
justify  it,  indigent  children  above  that  age  and  below  the  age  of 
ten  years  shall  be  received;  and  then  if  the  means  provided  will 
justify,  all  other  indigent  orphans  of  such  soldiers  may  be  received, 
but  none  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  received ;  at  which 
age  all  children  shall  be  discharged  therefrom,  except  girls  who 
may  be  retained  until  they  are  eighteen  years  old." 

This  amendment  also  provides  for  the  discharge  of  any  child 
at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees;  and  for  placing  children  in  per- 
manent homes  by  the  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  parent  if 
living  and  to  be  fomid;  and  it  empowers  the  trustees  to  make  such 
rules  with  reference  to  placing  children  in  homes  as  in  their  judg- 
ment may  be  deemed  prudent.  It  also  permits  the  trustees  to  re- 
tain children  in  the  home  until  they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen,  in 
ease  of  peculiar  inability  to  support  themselves. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  last  amendment  fixes  the  age  limit 
for  admission  for  "indigent  children"  at  ten  years,  and  for  indigent 
orphans  at  sixteen  years ;  and  fixes  the  age  limit  of  discharge  for 
boys  at  sixteen,  except  in  special  cases,  and  for  girls  at  eighteen 
years.  It  also  opens  the  home  to  all  "indigent  children"  within 
prescribed  limits  as  to  age,  of  all  soldiers  of  the  army  or  navy  of 
the  United  States,  thus  removing  the  "war  of  the  rebellion"  re- 
striction which  all  former  acts  contained. 
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LOCATIOX  AND   BUILDINOS. 

Under  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  1867,  the  governor  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  locate  the  home,  consisting  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
John  of  Decatur,  Colonel  W.  Wiles  of  Bellville,  Major  J.  M. 
Beardsley  of  Eock  Island,  Colonel  J.  H.  Eaymond  of  Geneva,  and 
Colonel  T.  A.  ^ilarshall  of  Charleston.  This  led  to  a  lively  com- 
jjetition  among  aspiring  places  to  secure  the  location  of  the  home. 
For  this  purpos:e  under  the  leadership  of  Jesse  W.  Fell,  the  citizens 
of  ISTormal  organized  in  April,  18GT.  Pledges  in  money  and  land 
were  secured  amounting  at  a  fair  estimate  to  $50,220.  Herewith 
IB  given  a  list  of  donors,  taken  from  records  furnished  by  Captain 
J.  H.  Burnham  in  his  History  of  Bloomington  and  Normal: 

■.     David  Davis,  80  acres $12,000 

;     Jesse  W.  Fell,  2000  acres 10,000 

K.  H.  Fell,  160  acres 2,000 

W.  H.  Mann,  land 1,000 

H.  P.  Taylor,  20  acres 2,400 

W.  A.  I'ennell .^. .  1,000 

J.  S.  Walker,  land *. .  375 

N.  Dixon,  land 1,000 

F.  K.  Phoenix,  20  acres    '. 2,500 

O.  M.  Coleman 250 

L.  A.  Hovey 50O 

L.  Dillon,  5  acres 400 

W.  H.  AUin 1,000 

John  Worden 200      ' 

Jackson  Hukill 200 

C.  G.  McClure 1,600 

D.  E.  Gaston 400 

W.  G.  Parr 200 

S.  A.  Overman 300 

M.  D.  Seward 200- 

James  Kelley 100 

Thomas  S.  Underhill 150 

B.  Smith 120 

C.  D.  James   300 

Joshua  Brown 150 

Thomas  Bates 100 

G.  Diedrich 1,000 

Thomas  Fell.... 100 

W.  W.  Bright 125 

S.  J.  Reeder 50 

J.  E.  McClun 500 

■      C.  &  A.  Railroad  in  freight 10,000 
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When  the  commission  to  locate  the  home  met,  the  following 
locations  with  corresponding  pledges  were  considered : 

Normal,  cash  and  land $50,220 

Springtield,  cash  and  land 60,000 

Rock  Island,  cash  and  land 15,000 

Decatur,  land,  22  acres. 
Irving,  land,  40  acres. 

After  duly  considering  the  various  locations  and  pledges,  the 
commission  on  May  3,  1867,  decided  unanimously  in  favor  of 
]!^ormal. 

The  board  of  trustees  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  jjro- 
ceeded  to  erect  an  imposing  building,  and  on  June  17,  1869,  it  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  cost  of  this  structiire 
is  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  institution  at  $125,000.  It  is  a 
substantial  brick  building,  140  feet  long,  80  feet  wide  and  four 
stories  high,  and  was  originally  intended  to  furnish  living,  play, 
sleeping  and  dinfng  rooms  together  with  all  other  needed  room^i 
for  the  accommodation  of  both  the  children  and  those  who  might 
be  appointed  to  care  for  them. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  children  admitted  soon 
made  it  necessary  to  provide  additional  room,  and 'in  1872,  a 
kitchen,  laundry  and  boiler  house  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  building  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000,  a  new  steam  heating  plant 
was  installed  costing  $12,000,  and  a  commodious  school  building 
of  six  rooms  was  erected  a  short  distance  east  of  the  main  build- 
ing at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  These  improvements  were  followed  in 
1881  by  the  erectioii  of  a  hospital  building  between  the  main  edi- 
fice and  the  school  building  at  an  expense  of  $5,000. 

The  improvements  remained  substantially  in  this  condition, 
ivith  the  usual  per  cent  of  wear  and  waste  deducted,  until 
1889,  when  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $66,618  for  a 
new  chapel,  dining  halls,  play  and  bath  rooms,  boiler  house,  laun- 
dry, kitchen  and  bakery  and  an  entire  new  heating  plant.  These 
additions  were  made  without  delay,  and  add  very  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  the  children,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  administration. 
Soon  after  there  was  erected  a  primary  school  building  in  which 
kindergarten  methods  were  introduced  with  marked  success. 

In  1891  an  electric  light  plant  was  also  installed  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  as 
well  as  the  safetv  of  the  home. 
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In  1895  an  industrial  building  was  erected  near  the  school 
building,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  instruct  the  older  children, 
especially  the  boys,  in  some  of  the  mechanical  industries,  in  order 
to  aid  them  in  caring  for  themselves  after  leaving  the  home;  and 
in  1899  a  new  and  commodious  hospital  building  was  erected  west 
of  the  main  building  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  and  the  former  hospital 
building  was  transformed  into  an  industrial  school  for  girls. 

TEMPORARY   HOMES. 

As  soon  as  a  location  had  been  chosen  and  stens  had  been  taken 
to  ere(;t  buildings  for  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  the  applications 
for  admission  of  children  became  very  numerous  and  so  urgent 
that  some  time  before  the  first  building  was  ready  for  use,  the 
trustees  decided  to  open  a  temporary  home.  Accordingly  a  house 
located  on  Main  street, -west  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  in 
Bloomington,  was  secured  and  on  August  5,  1867,  the  home  was 
opened  with  ]\Irs.  Ira  Merchant  as  superintendent.  The  enter- 
prise was  a  success  from  the  beginning,  and  this  temporary  home 
Avas  soon  full  to  overflowing.  More  room  became  a  necessity,  and 
in  ISTovember,  1867,  a  second  temporary  home  was  opened  in  the 
Prairie  City  House,  corner  of  Prairie  and  N"orth  (now  Monroe) 
streets  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  V.  Sharp  in  charge.  The  demand 
for  room  still  increasing,  in  February,  1868,  a  third  temporary 
home  was  opened  in  Springfield  with  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Ohr  as 
superintendent. 

MRS.   VIRGINIA  C.    OHR's  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  childi'cn  from  these  three  homes,  numbering  about  ninety 
in  the  t\ro  homes  in  Bloomington  and  approximately  the  sanie 
number  in  the  Springfield  home,  were  transferred  to  their  new 
home  at  iS^ormal  June  1,  1869,  and  were  placed  under  the  care  and 
management  of  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Ohr  as  superintendent. 

Mrs.  Ohr  remained  in  charge  of  the  home  imtil  the  spring  of 
1 887,  having  served  in  that  capacity  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Her 
administration  was  noted  for  its  efficiency  and  freedom  from  occa- 
sion of  criticism.  A  woman  of  superior  natural  endowments, 
rendered  still  more  effective  by  that  culture  which  comes  from 
education  coupled  with  practical  experience,  she  exercised  the 
functions  of  her  office  with  rare  ability  and  won  enviable  success 
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as  the  guardian  of  the  wards  of  the  state.  To  her  is  the  home 
largel)'^  indebted  for  its  wholesome  methods  and  its  humane  and 
helpful  regulations  which  did  so  much  to  mould  and  fashion  the 
character  of  its  inmates  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. She  bears  with  her,  in  her  retirement  from  the  active  and 
exacting  services  which  she  so  long  rendered,  the  high  regard  and 
love  of  hundreds  of  children  who  came  under  her  inspiring  and 
helpful  influence,  and  whatever  success  they  may  have  attained,  or 
may  yet  attain,  in  life  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  the  correct  bias 
which  she  was  able  to  give  them  in  their  childhood. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   DR.    H.    C.   DE   MOTTE. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Superintendent  Ohr,  Captain  Edwin 
Harlan,  one  of  the  trustees  was  temporarily  placed  in  charge  of  the 
home  as  custodian,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  trustees  elected  H.  C. 
DeMotte,  Ph.  D.,  then  president  of  Chaddock  College,  Quincy,  111., 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  home,  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  DeMotte,  then  professor  of  English  language  and  liter- 
ature in  the  same  college,  to  the  position  of  matron  of  the  home. 

As  Dr.  and  Mrs.  DeMotte  could  not  leave  tlieir  work  at  Chad- 
dock  College  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  Captain 
Harlan  continued  in  temporary  control  of  the  home  until  June  lo, 
1887,  at  which  date  the  newly  elected  superintendent  and  matron 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  positions.  Both  were 
trained  educators  and  were  known  to  be  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children.  The  work,  so  well  begun  and  so  successfully 
pursued  by  Superintendent  Ohr,  was  carried  forward  without  any 
lagging  of  interest  by  the  new  administration. 

In  the  six  years  of  Superintendent  DeMotte"s  service  the  entire 
plant  was  reconstructed  and  material  improvements  were  made  by 
the  addition  of  a  number  of  new  buildings,  much  to  the  comfort, 
well  being  and  happiness  of  the  inmates  and  those  in  charge. 
During  this  administration  there  Avas  secured  for  the  home,  partly 
by  purchase  and  partly  by  exchange,  thirty  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  home  grounds.  With  this  addition  the  institution  now  owns  a 
rectangular  farm  of  about  ninety-six  acres,  surrounded  by  a  public 
highway. 

Plans  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  home  were  thoroughly  revised 
and  the  work  in  the  various  departments  was  so  organized  and 
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unified  a?  to  make  tlie  institution,  as  far  as  possible,  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  a  home  for  the  children.  The  school  which  for  many 
years-  had  been  an  important  factor  in  the  home,  and  Avhich  had 
attained  to  some  degree  of  efficiency  in  grade  work,  was  reorganized 
b}'^  Superintendent  DeMotte,  who  also  served  as  principal  of  the 
school,  A  course  of  study  consisting  of  eight  grades  parallel  with 
the  grades  in  the  common  school  work  of  our  state  was  prescribed; 
and  at  the  close  of  this  administration  the  grade  work  in  the  home 
school  Avas  fully  up  to  that  of  the  schools  in  the  county. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  matron  and  her  assistants  the 
older  girls  received  special  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  needle  in 
plain  sewing  and  fancy  work;  while  the  older  boys,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  gained  a  practical 
knowledge  of  various  kinds  of  farm  and  garden  work.  Special  at- 
lention  was  also  given  to  the  social  and  moral  culture  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  returns  in  these  directions  were  very  gratifying. 

a.d:\[inistration  of  c.  e.  bassett. 

The  political  landslide  of  1892  placed  Illinois  in  the  democratic 
column,  and  John  P.  Altgeld  in  the  governor's  chair.  The  state 
charitable  institutions,  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  not 
coming  within  the  range  of  politics,  were  at  once  entered  in  the 
spoils  column.  The  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans"  Home  was  among 
that  nvimber,  and  early  in  the  Altgeld  administration  a  new  board 
of  trustees  was  appointed  having  a  safe  democratic  majority. 

While  the  new  board  expressed  perfect  satisfaction  with  the 
administration  of  Superintendent  DeMotte,  and  a  desire  that  he 
should  be  retained,  under  pressure  from  the  governor  they  re- 
luctantly took  action ;  and  Captain  Charles  E.  Bassett,  of  Austin, 
was  elected  superintendent,  resigning  his  position  as  a  trustee  to 
make  himself  eligible. 

Superintendent  Bassett  assumed  charge  of  the  home  August 
14,  1893,  and  his  wife,  j\Irs.  Kate  E.  Bassett,  was  assigned  to  the 
position  of  matron.  IKiring  his  administration,  little  material 
change  was  made  in  the  home,  the  methods  inaugurated  by  his 
pred(^cessor  were  in  a  measure  pursued,  and  the  tenor  of  congregate 
institutional  life  M'as  rarely  interrupted.  One  new  building  was 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  industrial  education  in  a 
inore  formal  and  effective  manner  in  the  home.    This  work  was  at- 
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tempted  without  any  special  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
enterprise  was  greatly  handicapped  hy  reason  of  insufficient  funds. 

LATER  ADMIXISTRATIOXS. 

The  political  decision  of  1892  was  reversed  in  1896,  and  the 
precedent  set  by  a  democratic  governor  was  vigorously  followed  by 
the  new  state  administration.  Upon  the  inauguration  of  a  repub- 
lican governor,  changes  were  made  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
home  to  give  it  the  political  complexion  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
Superintendent  Bassett  was  duly  succeeded  by  J.  L.  Magner  of 
Paris,  111.,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Magner,  relieved  Mrs.  Bassett 
of  the  duties  of  matron. 

The  administration  of  Superintendent  Magner  was  brief  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  brief  because  it  was  unsatisfactory.  Complaints 
of  inefficiency  having  become  loud  and  vigorous  in  the  public  ear, 
an  investigation  committee  from  the  legislature  visited  the  home, 
and  as  the  result  of  their  work  two  new  trustees  were  appointed. 
This  action  was  followed  by  the  election  of  Colonel  Isaac  L.  Clem- 
ents, of  Carbondale,  as  superintendent  of  the  home  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Josephine  V.  Clements,  as  matron.  It  is  but  just  to  state, 
however,  that  during  the  brief  administration  of  Superintendent 
Magner  some  wliolesome  and  much  needed  improvements  were 
made  in  the  dormitories  and  bath  rooms  of  the  institution. 

Superintendent  Clements'  administration  was  also  brief,  but 
not  because  it  was  unsatisfactory.  In  many  respects  he  had 
qualities  which  fitted  him  for  the  position;  and  while  in  charge  of 
the  home  he  was  highly  respected  and  deservedly  popular,.  How- 
ever, having  received  the  appointment  as  governor  of  the  National 
Soldiers*  Home  at  Danville,  111.,  he  resigned  his  position  at  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  and  Major  Eichard  jST.  McCauley,  of 
Olney,  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  Mrs.  R.  N.  McCauley  was 
assigned  the  position  of  matron. 

Thus  far  the  administration  of  Superintendent  McCauley  has 
given  general  satisfaction,  and  Mr^.  McCauley  has  proved  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  tlae  work  of  matron.  Under  the  present  ad- 
ministration the  new  hospital  building  has  been  erected  and  many 
greatly  needed  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made.  A  more 
thorough  and  satisfactory  system  of  sewerage  has  been  planned  and 
a  circular  fire  escape  has  been  erected.     The  industrial  work  has 
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been  greatly  enlarged  and  is  now  much  more  effective,  while  the 
school  still  maintains  its  high  rank  in  both  extent  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  work  performed.  Altogether  the  home  has  the  aspect  of 
thrift,  prosperity  and  contentment. 

TRUSTEES. 

Herewith  is  presented,  so  far  as  the  official  records  show,  a  list 
of  those  who  have  served  as  trustees  of  the  institution,  with  their 
approximate  term  of  service — honorable  gentlemen  all — and  some 
of  whom  well  deserve  special  mention  because  of  their  many  years 
of  sacrifice  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  home. 
But  they  have  their  reward  in  the  abundant  success  which  has 
crowned  their  efforts,  and  the  manifold  blessings  which  have  come 
thereby  to  the  thousands  of  needy  and  worthy  children  dependent 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  state. 

Name.  Addhess.  Teem  of  Service. 

Majur  James  M.  Beardsley. , Rock  Island 1869-76 

Col.  E.  R.  Roe Bloomington 1869-71 

Col.  John  M.  Snyder Springfield    1869-71 

Hon.  D.  D.  Evaiis Danville 1871-72 

Dr.  John  Sweeney Normal 1871-74 

Capt.  George  VV.  Holloway Georgetown 1873-76 

eten.  John  McNulta  Bloomington 1875-76 

Gen.  John  I.  Ri-naker Carlinville 1877-84 

Gen.  John  C.  Black Danville 1877-74 

Hon.  Duncan  M.  Funk Bloomington 1877-78 

Gen.  Ira  J.  Bloomfleld Bloomington 1879-80 

Hon.  Duncan  M.  Funk Bloomington 1881-93 

Col.  James  E.  Morrow Pontiac 1886-93 

Capt.  Edwin  Harlan Marshall .1886-96 

Hon.  B.  J.  Claggett Lexington 1893-96 

Edwin  M.  Johnson Pontiac 1893-96 

Rev.  J.  B.  Wolfe Bloomington 1897-98 

William  R.  Page Chicago 1897-92 

Hon.  William  G.  Cochran Sullivan 1897-. . 

Hon.  Benson  Wood EflRingham 1897-. . 

Capt.  N.  B.  Thistlewood  Cairo    1902-. . 

CONDITION'S  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  form  of  application  for  admission  to  the  home,  prescribed 
by  the  trustees,  gives  ample  protection  against  fraud  or  imposition. 
It  requires  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  child;  its  residence  at  the 
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time  the  application  is  made;  the  date^  company,  and  regiment 
of  the  enlistment  of  the  father;  the  condition  of  the  father,  whether 
dead  or  disahled,  and  the  character  of  the  disability;  the  condition 
of  the  mother,  whether  dead  or  living,  and  if  widowed,  whether  or 
not  remarried,  and  the  indigent  condition  of  the  child.  It  further 
requires  a  sworn  statement  as  to  the  above  facts  before  some  person 
legally  authorized  to  administer  tlie  oath,  and  a  certificate  as  to 
the  creditability  of  the  party  making  the  affidavit. 

NUMBER  ENROLLED. 

Complete  records  of  the  transactions  in  the  temporary  homes 
opened  in  1867  and  1868  have  not  been  preserved,  and  hence  the 
total  number  of  children  enrolled  from  the  beginning  in  1867  to 
the  present  time  cannot  be  accurately  given.  Since  Jime  1,  1869, 
the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  permanent  home,  up  to  Jul}^  1,  1900, 
a  period  of  over  thirty-one  years,  3,536  children  have  been  admitted 
to  the  institution.  This  gives  an  average  of  about  114  admissions 
per  anniim  and  fixes  the  average  term  of  institutional  life  for  each 
child  at  about  four  years.  Many  who  are  admitted  do  not  remain 
until  they  attain  the  legal  age  for  dismissal.  Numerous  cases  occur 
in  which  children  are  admitted  and  eared  for  until  the  parent,  by 
pension  or  some  good  fortune,  is  in  condition  to  provide  for  them. 

The  average  attendance  in  1875  was  297;  in  1880  it  was  308; 
m  1885  it  was  328;  in  1890  it  was  313 ;  in  1895  it  was  419,  and  in 
1900  it  was  380.  These  averages  for  every  fifth  year  will  give  a  fair 
estimate  of  tlie  average  yearly  attendance.  The  reduction  in  the 
average  attendance  in  1890  was  occasioned  by  a  request  of  the  trus- 
tees that  children  out  for  summer  vacation  should  not  return  until 
January,  1891,  when  the  new  buildings  were  to  be  ready  for  use. 

CLOSING  REMARKS. 

Institutional  life  is  not  the  ideal  life  for  the  child.  It  cannot 
be  made  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  equal  of  a 
well-ordered  home.  At  the  same  time,  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Home  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  humane  agencies  in 
our  state.  JSTo  one  can  estimate  the  good  that  it  has  accomplished 
during  its  thirty-three  years  of  existence.  True,  it  has  cost  the 
people  of  Illinois  something — an  average  of  over  $100,000  per  an- 
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num  for  the  entire  period  of  thirty-three  years,  but  the  investment 
has  been  one  of  the  best  and  most  productive  that  the  state  has 
made. 

Life  at  the  home  is  far  from  being  one  of  monotony  and  dull 
routine,  void  of  anything  to  awaken  into  active  energy  the  dormant 
powers  of  the  child.  Eather  it  is  a  life  crowded  full  of  the  most 
helpful  agencies  for  calling  into  active  exercise  all  the  powers  of 
both  body  and  mind,  and  directing  these  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  very  best  results. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  agencies  have  not  been  used 
in  vain.  The  success  which  has  attended  those  who  have  had  this 
iiome  training  gives  unmistakable  proof  of  its  efficiency.  Few  in- 
deed are  the  instances  in  which  those  who  have  shared  these  benefits 
have  failed  to  strive  after  the  high  ideals  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood which  have  been  placed  before  them  while  in  the  home.  The 
investment  which  the  state  of  Illinois  has  made,  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  this  home  for  the  children  of  those  who  answered  the 
call  of  their  country  in  its  hour  of  peril,  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
our  commonwealth  and  to  humanity.  Illinois  has  well  redeemed 
the  pledge  made  to  her  citizen  soldiers  who  rallied  to  the  rescue  in 
the  hour  of  danger  to  the  republic. 
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Miscellaneous  Educational  Statistics. 

BY    J.    H.    BUR^THAM. 


The  officp  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was 
not  legail}^  recognized  as  a  separate  office  till  1854,  but  previous  to 
this  date  the  secretary  of  state  was  called  state  school  superin- 
tendent, ex-offieio. 

Ill  18-16,  we  find  the  governor  transmitted  to  the  senate  a  re- 
port from  Thompson  Campbell,  secretary  of  state,  who  called  him- 
self "state  superintendent  of  schools."  This  is  the  earliest  state 
school  report  of  which  we  can  find  any  record,  and  in  it  the  fol- 
lowing facts  appear  as  relating  to  McLean  county : 

Number  of  school-houses 12 

Number  of  teachers 14 

Number  of  schools 13 

Number  of  male  teachers 7 

Number  of  female  teachers 7 

Number  of  school  libraries 0 

Average  number  of  weeks  taught 18 

Total  amount  of  county  school  funds  to  be  loaned |4,930 

The  report  shows  the  various  county  or  township  officials 
making  reports  to  the  secretary  of  state  were  very  careless  in  filling 
out  their  returns,  and  this  report  is  of  little  real  value,  but  is  per- 
haps Avorth  pul)lishing. 

Is'one  of  the  townships  are  reported  by  name,  as  township  or- 
ganization was  not  adopted  until  twelve  years  later,  in  1858.  Even 
if  the  names  of  the  voting  precincts,  as  then  organized  were  given, 
we  should  still  find  the  names  misleading  because  these  precincts 
were  usually  made  up  of  the  settlers  living  in  the  different  groves 
or  bodies  of  timber  and  did  not  usually  follow  the  township  lines 
a-  now  arranged. 

But  ))y  taking  the  present  names  of  the  townships  mentioned 
by  their  legal  ntimbers  in  that  report,  we  shall  find  it  is  something 
better  than  no  report  at  all,  and  by  mentioning  the  names  of  the 
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towns  uBrcported^  we  shall  see  these  were  mostly  prairie  townships 
in  which  there  then  were  very  few  settlements. 

Number  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age: 

Bloomington 840 

Money  Creek 291 

White  Oak   112 

Dale 109 

Danvers  and  Stout's  Grove 178 

Funk's  Grove 93 

Old  Town 99 

Arrowsmith      26 

Randolph  and  Short  Point 453 

Downs 201 

Lexington   198 

Dawson 157 

LeRoy 387 

Hudson 140 

Cheney's  Grove. 105 

Dry  Grove. 186 

Total 8585 

This*  report  is  silent  as  to  persons  under  21  years  of  age  in  the 
present  townships  of  Gridley,  Chenoa^  Yates,  Lawndale,  Normal, 
Towanda,  Blue  Moimd,  Martin,  Cropsey,  Anchor,  Bellflower,  West, 
J\rt.  Hope  and  Allin,  but  it  will  be  found  by  a  careful  view  of  Peter 
Folsom's  map,  published  in  this  volume,  that  very  little  timber 
land  existed  in  these  towns,  and  consequently  in  18-±6,  they  were 
as  yet  almost  wholly  unsettled.  Some  of  these  towns  had  small 
groves  or  fringes  of  timber  whose  settlers  either  sent  their  children 
to  school  in  some  of  the  townships  enumerated  in  the  list  given 
above  or  perhaps  \\\  some  cases,  the  settled  neighborhoods  were  :?o 
small  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  more  than  irregular  subscription 
schools. 

The  report  further  states  that  of  school  funds  loaned,  the  in- 
terest of  whicii  was  apjilied  to  the  support  of  schools,  Bloomington 
had  $3,440 ;  Money  Creek  had  $47 ;  White  Oak  had  $11,  and  Funk's 
Grove  had  $1,432;  the  latter  loaned  at  8  per  cent  interest,  the 
balance  it  is  presumed  at  10  per  cent  or  upwards.  It  is  probable 
this  is  not  a  full  report  of  the  school  funds  of  the  date  referred  to, 
but  is  all  that  is  shown  by  the  report.    Meagre  and  imperfect  as  i? 
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tliis  report,  it  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  purpose  of  conipari- 
bon  with  those  of  modern  times. 

The  United  States  census  of  1850  contains  the  following  school 
statistics  of  McLean  county : 

Colleges,  Academies  and  Schools 26 

Teachers 26 

Scholars  (probably  those  attending  summer  schools) 800 

Scholars  attending  school  during  year  (of  whom  19  were  for- 
eign born) 2406 

Amount  of  money  raised  by  taxation $  235 

"        "        "      public  funds 560 

"        "        "      from  other  sources 1000 

Total  amount  of  money  spent  for  school  purposes $1795 

We  find  one  other  county  report  of  some  value,  giving  the 
condition  of  our  schools,  so  far  as  reported,  for  the  year  1854,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  just  before  our  present  system  Avas  put 
jn  force.  This  report  to  the  legislature  was  made  by  Alexander 
Starne,  secretary  of  state,  and  was  the  last  report  made  by  a  secre- 
tary of  state  who  was  ex-officio  state  superintendent  of  schools,  be- 
cause the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  new  official 
called  for  by  the  great  Bloomington  educational  convention  of  De- 
cem.ber  27,  1853,  soon  came  into  office  and  thereafter  much  fuller 
and  very  much  better  reports  were  obtained. 

This  report  is  not  given  by  townships,  but  is  simply  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  tov/nship  treasurer's  and  township  trustee's  reports. 
It  is  of  some  value  because  it  is  intermediate  between  the  figures  wo 
have  given  for  1846  and  the  tables  furnished  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Wren, 
which  begin  a  few  years  later  than  1854. 

Number  of  acres  of  school  land  sold.   1G12 

Number  of  acres  of  swamp  land  sold 240 

Number  of  schools  taught 60 

Number  of  schools  taught  by  males 19 

Number  of  schools  taught  by  females ...    8 

Number  of  schools  taught  by  females  and  males  at  same  time  8 
Number  of  schools  taught  by  females  and  males  at  different 

times 18 

Number  of  pupils  taught 1958 

Average  number , 783 

Number  of  white  persons  under  21  years 7983 

Number  of  white  persons  between  5  and  21  years  37o9 

Average  number  of  months  taught .    6% 
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Number  of  schools  in  which  average  No.  of  pupils  was  30. . . .  37 

Average  number  of  scholars  to  each  school  22 

Average  wages  per  month  to  male  teachers $    23 

Average  wages  per  month  to  female  teachers 18 

Highest  wages  paid  male  teachers  per  month 40 

Lowest  wages  paid  male  teachers  per  month 10 

Amount  of  public  money  paid  teachers 1985 

Amount  besides  public  money  paid  teachers  705 

Total  amount  of  township  school  fund 27517 

Amount  of  money  raised  annually  by  ad  valorem  taxes  15 

Amount  of  interest  on  state  funds  distributed 715 

Amount  of  interest  on  county  funds  distributed 219 

Amount  of  interest  on  township  funds  distributed 228 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  $15  of  annual  school  taxes  are  reported 
and  that  most  of  the  money  paid  teachers  was  the  proceeds  of 
public  money  received  from  the  state,  from  the  interest  on  county 
school  funds  and  from  the  interest  on  the  township  school  funds. 
These  three  items  in  the  report  amount  to  $1,163,  but  as  it  also 
states  that  $],985  of  public  money  was  paid  to  teachers,  the  balance, 
excepting  $15  must  have  been  distributed  from  state  funds. 

The  sum  of  $705  appears  to  have  been  paid  teachers  from 
other  sources,  and  as  these  were  the  days  of  subscription  schools, 
it  is  evident  that  the  subscribers  made  up  this  money.  The  school 
law  of  1855  marks  a.new  era  in  the  educational  field,  the  free  school  • 
system  being  by  that  law  fully  established  and  but  little  was  heard 
of  subscription  schools  after  that  date,  while  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
the  schools  referred  to  in  this  report  were  subscription  schools. 

This  report  is  therefore  of  considerable  value  as  marking  the 
transition  period  between  the  semi-public  and  the  entirely  public 
schools  of  our  country. 

The  report  of  184-6  showed  less  than  $5,000  in  our  township 
school  funds,  but  eight  years  thereafter  these  funds  are  sliown  to 
be  $27,517,  indicating  that  very  many  acres  of  school  lands  had 
been  sold. 

These  reports  may  be  considered  dry  and  uninteresting  read- 
ing, but  their  value  will  increase  as  time  goes  on,  and  they  are  here 
given  with  those  which  follow,  in  the  belief  that  time  will  vindicate 
the  wisdom  of  their  publication. 
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McLean  County  School  Districts  Kenumbered. 


statistical  Information  Furnished  by  John  S.  Wren.  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  McLean  County. 

A  recent  law  requires  the  County  Superintendent  to  number 
all  the  school  districts  in  consecutive  order. 

Following  the  order  of  records  already  established  in  the 
county,  the  numbering  starts  in  the  southwest  corner. 

Districts  lying  in  two  or  more  counties  are,  in  some  instances, 
numbered  irregularly,  in  order  to  avoid  duplicating  a  number  in 
either  of  the  counties  touched. 
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ai 
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Mt.  Hope  Township. 
22—1  W.  . 


.A.  R.  Dillman,  McLean 


Treasurer  

Clerk ; 

L,lerk 

Clerk W.  F.  Brock,  McLean 

Clerk J.  R.  Kiger,  McLean 

Clerk     C.  B.Wright,  McLean 

Clerk  V.  L.  Romans,  McLean 

Clerk Noah  Gard,  McLean 

Clerk L.  M.  Stubblefield,  McLean 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Funk's  Grove  Township. 
22—1  E. 

Treasurer C.  W.  Welch,  McLean 

Clerk 

Clerk  J.  E.  Burkholder,  McLean 

Clerk 

Clerk S.  G.  Baker,  McLean 

Clerk A.  T.  Longvsorth.  McLean 

Clerk  John  Swearingen.  McLean 

Clerk A.  P.  William's.  Hev worth 

Clerk P.  F.  Hulvey,  Shirley 

Clerk J.  W.  Stubblefleld,  Shirley 

Randolph  Township. 
22—2  E. 

Treasurer C.  W.  McComb,  Hey  worth 

Clerk J.  O.  Davis,  Hevworth 

Clerk Albert  Fulton,  HeVworth 

Clerk ■ 

Clerk e.  E.  Yannev,  Hevworth 

Clerk G.  W.  Marker.  L vtleville 

Clerk Hugh  Stewart.  Randolph 

Clerk J.  R.  Ryburn.  Hevworth 

Clerk J.  J.  Mvers,  Randolph 

Clerk A.  A.  Bishop,  Randolph 
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51 
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57 
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Downs  Township. 
22—3  E. 

Treasurer F.  E.  Wagner,  R.R  No   1.  LeRoy 

Clerk Geo.  S.  Johnson,  Hey  worth 

Clerk Miner  Linton,  Southdown 

Clerk W.  S.  Laffertv,  LeRoy 

Clerk JR.  Cove>',  LeRoy 

Clerk Walter  Nichols,  R.R.  No.  1,  LeRoy 

Clerk OR.  Simpson,  Downs 

Clerk F.  G.  Phillips,  LeRoy 

Clerk Jerome  Craig,  LeRoy 

Clerk G  G.  Dooley,  Downs 

Clerk O.  Holdren,  Gillum 

Clerk J.  R.  Spelbring,  Downs 

Empire  Township. 
22—4  E. 

Treasurer John  Haig,  LeRoy 

Clerk O.  Deffenhaugh,  LeRoy 

Clerk Mrs.  J.  D.  Armstrong.  LeRoy 

Clerk J.  M.  Vance,  Empire 

Clerk M.  E  Howard,  LeRoy 

Clerk T.  B.  Gassaway,  LeRoy 

Clerk L   A.  Arbuckle,  LeRoy 

Clerk MA.  Cline,  LeRoy 

Clerk ^ .  .Frank  Hedrick,  LeRoy 

Clerk M.  Dunlap,  LeRoy 

Clerk J.  A.  Dohmann,  LeRoy 

West  Township.  « 

22—5  E. 

Treasurer Alex.  Daniel,  Glenavon 

Clerk A.  J.  Kendall,  Farmer  City 

Clerk Geo.  B.  Shere,  Farmer  Citj- 

Clerk D.  J.  Watters.  Weedman 

Clerk E.  M  Hall,  Glenavon 

Clerk Frank  Huddlestone,  Monarch 

Clerk     T.J  Rutledge,  LeRoy 

Clerk J.  C.  Mathers,  Monarch 

Clerk  T.J.  Lane,  Monarch 

Clerk J.  A  Hale.  Glenavon 

Clerk W.  C.  Nixon,  Arrowsmith 

Clerk L.J.  West,  Arrowsmith 

Bellflower  Township. 
32—6  E. 

Treasurer  W.  T.  Bradburj'.  Bellflower 

Clerk E.  Chase,  Kumler 

Clerk D.  C.  Dunn.  Osman 

Clerk ■ 

Clerk Jas.  T.  Bunney,  Bellflower 

Clerk  F.  H  Helmick.  Bellflower 

Clerk Robt   Stuffing.  Bellflower 

Clerk Thos.  W.  Bradhurv,  Bellflower 

Clerk Ed.  S.  Bradburv,  Bellflower 

Clerk A.  S.  B.  Smith.  Foosland 

Clerk B.  F.  Fisher.  Savbrook 

Clerk Jacob  Easterbrook,  Say  brook 

Allin  Township. 
23—1  W. 

Treasurer C.  S.  Jones,  Stanford 

Clerk Geo.  W.  Smith,  Stanford 

Clerk A.  J.  Kerbaugh,  Stanford 

Clerk Thos.  Glenn,  Stanford 

Clerk  Peter  Schertz,  Stanford 

Clerk ,  August  Reining,  Stanford 

Clerk S.  F.  Harrison.  Stanford 

Clerk W.  H   Springer.  Stanford 

Clerk John  Plemes.  Danvers 

Clerk 
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New 
No. 
Dist. 

72 

73 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 


107 
108 
109 

no 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 


116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
I'.'l 
122 
123 


Dale  Township. 
S3— 1  E. 

Treasurer J.  L.  Douglas,  Shirley 

Clerk  Jacob  Sholtv,  Shirley 

Clerk L.  E   Spear,  Shirley 

Clerk Geo.  Park,  R.  F.  D  ,  Bloomington 

Clerk E.  M.  Salisbury,  Covel 

Clerk D.  S.  Otto,  Covel 

Clerk Albert  Rose,  Bloomington 

Clerk J.  B.  Riddings,  Bloomington 

Bloomington  Township. 
23-2  E. 

Treasurer R.  S.  Mclntyre,  Bloomington 

Clerk John  Karr.  Bloomington 

Clerk Geo.  i'.  Hollis,  Hendrix 

Clerk Wm,  E.  Lash,  Bloomington 

Clerk  F.  J.  Blum,  Bloomington 

Clerk J.  D.  Baird,  Bloomington 

Clerk Frank  McClellan,  Bloomington 

Clerk Chas  F.  Hamer,  Bloomington 

Clerk W.  E.  Reeves,  Bloomington 

Clerk Isla  McCarty 

Clerk 

Clerk E.  F.  Youngman,  Bloomington 

Old  Town  Township. 
23—3  E. 

Treasurer  Fred.  W.  Boston,  Holder 

Clerk  O.  O.  Rodman,  R.R.  No.  2.  Bloomington 

Clerk O.  E.  Kimler,  Bloomington 

Clerk J.  C.  Dooley,  Gillum 

Clerk Mary  Murrav,  Holder 

Clerk M.  H   Shield's,  Holder 

Clerk John  S.  Percy,  Holder 

Clerk     F.  W.  Goodrich,  Bloomington 

Dawson  Township, 
23—4  E. 

Treasurer C.  A.  Shinkle,  Ellsworth 

Clerk Z  T.  Strayer,  Lt-Roy 

Clerk W.  H.  Vert.  LeRoy  . 

Clerk A.  L.  Builta.  Ellsworth 

Clerk G.  F.  Linton,  Ellsworth 

Clerk  T  O.Pratt,  Padua 

Clerk Frank  Spencer.  Padua 

Clerk G.  D.  Benjamin.  Holder 

Clerk  Wm.  Uee.  Padua 

Clerk W.  W.  Parks,  Ellsworth 

Abrowsmith  Township, 
23—5  E, 

Treasurer J.  A.  Taylor,  Arrowsmith 

Clerk Jno.  Manahan,  Arrowsmith 

Clerk R.  E.  Pittsenbarger,  Arrowsmith 

Clerk  John  Siler,  Saybrook 

Clerk Wm,  Wills.  Arrowsmith 

Clerk W.  P.  Brooke,  Arrowsmith 

Clerk S.N.  Curry.  Ellsworth 

Clerk Jno.  Sullivan.  Arrowsmith 

Clerk J.  C.  Bane,  Arrowsmith 

Clerk  E.  A.  Flinspach,  Arrowsmith 

Cheney's  Grove  Township. 
23-6  E. 

Treasurer C.  A  Schureman,  Saybrook 

Clerk F.  G  Cooper,  Saybrook 

Clerk H,  B.  Stauffer,  Saybrook 

Clerk E.  H.  Newcomb,  Saybrook 

Clerk CMC.  Hamilton.  Savbrook 

Clerk A.  Tipsord.  Saybrook 

Clerk B.  Blum,  Savbrook 

Clerk Melvin  Stine.  Saybrook 

Clerk A.  Augsperger,  Gibson  City 
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Old 

New 

No. 

No. 

Dist. 

Dist. 

U.  30 

268 

U.  1 

ia4 

6 

125 

U.  5 

li6 

U.  10 

127 

4 

128 

3 

129 

2 

13  1 

U.   6 

269 

U.  4 

270 

8 

131 

9 

133 

7 

133 

2 

134 

1 

13.T 

6 

136 

9 

137 

3 

138 

4 

139 

12 

140 

8 

141 

11 

.  142 

1 

143 

N. 

144 

3 

145 

4 

146 

5 

147 

6 

148 

7 

149 

8 

150 

9 

151 

5 

152 

6 

1.53 

4 

154 

3 

155 

1 

1.56 

8 

1.57 

2 

158 

9 

1,59 

8 

160 

7 

161 

6 

162 

5 

J  63 

4 

164 

3 

165 

2 

166 

10 

167 

1 

168 

9 

169 

8 

170 

7 

171 

Danvers  Township. 
24—1  w. 


,  J.  B.  Vance,  Danvers 


Treasurer 

Clerk 

Clerk John  T.  Ayers,  Danvers 

Clerk Geo.  B.  Dunlap,  Danvers 

Clerk Geo.  Simpson,  Danvers 

Clerk Thos.  Shorthose,  Danvers 

Clerk .  T.  A.  Clark.  Danvers 

Clerk C.  N.  Hinshaw,  Danvers 

Clerk  Peter  J.  Osborn,  Woodruff 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk ."..'.'." S.  E.  Smith,  Danvers 

Clerk Peter  Kisser.  Danvers 

Clerk John  Wilson,  Danvers 

Dry  Grove  Township. 
24-1  E. 

Treasurer G.  W.  Piper.  Yuton 

Clerk S.  A.  Munsell,  Danvers 

Clerk J.  H.  Hodler.  Bloomington 

Clerk  F.  S.  Brown.  Yuton 

(  lerk G.  W  Lac}-,  Yuton 

Clerk Richard  Otto,  Oanvers 

Clerk ....A  J.  King.  Carlock 

Clerk Jacob  Engel.  Carlock 

Clerk J.  N.  Hilton,  Yuton 

Clerk J.  H.  Myers,  Yuton 

Normal  Township. 
24—2  E. 

Treasurer J.  B.  Miller,  Normal 

Clerk S.  B.  Otto,  R.F.D.,  Normal 

Clerk E   A.  Fritter,  Normal 

Clerk Frank  Doling,  Normal 

Clerk O.  E.  Norris,  Normal 

Clerk F.  B  Molesworth,  Normal 

Clerk J.  M.  Oringdulph,  R.F.D.,  Normal 

Clerk Henry  Schultz.  R.F.D  ,  Normal 

Clerk  Geo.  Bohrer,  Kerrick 

Clerk John  J.  Killian,  Normal 

TowANDA  Township. 
24-3  E. 

Treasurer Geo.  Hilts.  Towanda 

Clerk F.  Elvin,  Barnes 

Clerk  John  Kellv.  Barnes 

Clerk M.  Gould,  Merna 

Clerk E.  J.  Carmodv,  Merna 

Clerk S.  R.  Hilts,  Towanda 

Clerk Louis  Kraft,  Towanda 

Clerk S.  G.  Sands,  Towanda 

Blue  Mound  Township. 
24—4  E. 

Treasurer A.  L.  Fossett,  Cooksville 

Clerk Jas.  Vincent.  Jr..  Fletcher 

Clerk C.  Hopt,  Cooksville 

Clerk J.  W.  Swallow,  Cooksvile 

Clerk C.  S.  Weed,  Cooksville 

Clerk Fred.  Ehlers,  Cooksville 

Clerk C.  C.  Conger,  Fletcher 

Clerk T.  P.  Owens,  Lexington 

Clerk R.  T.  Smith,  Cooksville 

Clerk H.  W.  Warner,  Cooksville 

Clerk Geo.  Weidner,  Cooksville 

Martin  Township. 
84-5  E. 

Treasurer Carlile  Scott.  Colfax 

Clerk John  Scholl,  Arrowsmith 

Clerk J.  W  Dvsert.  Arrowsmith 

Clerk J.  M'.  Crawford,  Colfax 


FRANCIS    M.     MOATS.  HENRY    MOATS. 

MRS.    REBECCA    A.    MOATS.  MRS.    ELSIE   MOATS. 
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New 
No. 

Dist. 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 


178 
179 
181 
180 
182 
183 
187 
188 


184 
185 
186 


189 
19U 
19v! 
193 
191 
261 


194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
SOU 
2U1 
202 


203 
204 
205 
206 
807 
208 
2U9 


210 
211 
IVi 
213 
314 
215 
216 
217 
218 


Martin  Township— Con<2n«<'(/. 
24-5E. 

Clerk D  D.  Sailor,  Colfax 

Clerk Wm  Gaddis,  Colfax 

Clerk  John  Willson,  Colfax 

Clerk F.  M.  Plott,  Coif  ax 

Clerk L.  R.  Wiley,  Colfax 

Clerk J.  F.  Ransom,  Colfax 

Anchor  Township. 
24-6  E. 

Treasurer A.  B.  Means,  Anchor 

Clerk H.  G.  Lage,  Anchor 

Clerk  W.  N.  Jone.s,  Anchor 

Clerk F.  P.  Johnson,  Gibson  City 

Clerk M.  Kerber,  Anchor 

Clerk Fred  Beilfeldt.  Anchor 

Clerk Geo.  Ulmer,  Colfax 

Clerk G.  W.  Rutledge,  Anchor 

Clerk Jno.  Martenson,  Anchor 

Danvebs  Township. 
25—1  W. 

Treasurer Eli  Sharp,  Congerville 

(  lerk G.  H.  Lander,  Danvers 

Clerk  J.  E   Rupp,  Danvers 

Clerk J.  E.  Yoder,  t  arlock 

White  Oak  Township. 
25—1  E. 

Treasurer Timothy  O'Leary,  Carlock 

Clerk Adam  Zook,  Carlock 

Clerk T.  H.  Hamilton,  Carlock 

Clerk Joseph  King,  Carlock 

Clerk  Ira  Williamson,  R.R.  No.  1,  Normal 

Clerk S.  L.  Stutzman,  Carlock 

Clerk 

Hudson  Township. 
25—2  E. 

Treasurer G.  W.  Gastman,  Hudson 

Clerk A.  J.  Baldridge,  R.R.  No.  1,  Normal 

Clerk  Lafayette  Busic,  Hudson 

Clerk Wm.  Schlosser,  Hudson 

Clerk  Edward  Ambrose,  Hudson 

Clerk  Wm.  E.  Snavely,  Hudson 

Clerk  Valentine  Birkey,  Hudson 

Clerk George  Ames,  Hudson 

Clerk Wm.  J.  Junk,  Hudson 

Clerk Marian  Buzzard,  Hudson 

Money  Creek  Township. 
!;5— 3  E. 

Treasurer F.  E.  Mahan,  Lexington 

Clerk W.H.  Cogill,  Lexington 

(  lerk  T.  M.  Donahue,  Towanda 

Clerk W.  H.  Potts,  Lexington 

Clerk  W.  E.  Barnard,  Lexington 

Clerk A.  A  Steward,  Lexington 

Clerk W.  H.  Curry.  Lexington 

Clerk Rilla  Mahah,  Lexington 

Lexington  Township. 
25—4  E. 

Treasurer N.  F.  McConnell,  Lexington 

Clerk Marian  Wick.  Lexington 

Clerk S.  A.  Finley,  Lexington 

Clerk Wm.  Edwards,  Lexington 

^  lerk Hiram  Henline,  Lexington 

Clerk Dan  Meal}',  Lexington 

Clerk E.  H.  Hyneman,  Lexington 

Clerk A.  Carnahan,  Lexington 

Clerk J.  A.  Moon,  Lexington 

Clerk R.  G.  Jones,  Lexington 
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Old 

New- 

No. 

No. 

Dist.' 

Dist. 

4 

319 

5 

a20 

6 

k:il 

7 

22i 

9 

•^■>^ 

8 

•■iii 

3 

2-25 

a 

2iB 

1 

i!27 

9 

228 

U.  8 

229 

TT   fi 

302 

U.  5 

303 

U.   4 

304 

1 

230 

e 

231 

3 

a32 

234 

U.  10 

2o3 

235 

1 

23(5 

4 

237 

6 

a3S 

5 

23.^ 

3 

240 

5 

241 

3 

24-J 

4 

243 

7 

244 

6 

245 

8 

246 

2 

247 

9 

248 

1 

249 

9 

3.50 

8 

251 

7 

252 

6 

253 

5 

254 

4 

255 

3 

256 

2 

2-57 

1 

258 

Lawndale  Township. 
25—5  E. 

Treasurer W.  C.  Knight,  Colfax 

Clerk  H.  C.  Henline,  Colfax 

Clerk  J.  M.  Reynolds.  Colfax 

Clerk Wm.  A.  Harris,  Colfax 

Clerk C.  E.  Arnold,  Colfax 

Clerk E.  S.  Coepe,  Colfax 

Clerk D.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Colfax 

Clerk John  Moon,  R.R.  No.  l.  Lexington 

Clerk  John  S.  Moore,  R.R  No.  1,  Lexington 

Clerk E.  L.  Leaf,  Colfax 

Cbopsey  Township. 
25—6  E. 

Treasurer H.  L.  Barnes,  Cropsey 

Clerk P.  J.  Decker,  Anchor 

Clerk P.  B.  Nafzinger,  Anchor 

Clerk ■ G.  M.  Meeker,  Cropsey 

Clerk H  A. 'i  homas,  Cropsey 

Clerk G.  H.  Bennett,  Fairbury 

Gbidley  Township. 
26—2  E. 

Treasurer L.  K.  Evans,  ElPaso 

Clerk..  C.  V.  Patton,  Kappa 

Clerk John  H.  Ritter,  ElPaso 

Clerk Jas.  R.  North,  ElPaso 

Clerk    Pat .  Welch,  Gridley 

Clerk 

Gridley  Township. 
26—3  E. 

Treasurer CM  Coyle.  Gridley 

Clerk W.  A.  Turnipseed,  Fif er 

Clerk Frank  Freed,  Gridley 

Clerk Sherman  Freed,  Gridley 

Clerk C.  R.  Burnham,  Gridley 

Clerk G.  A.  Frank,  Gridle}' 

Clerk S.  M.  Kirk,  Gridley 

Chenoa  Township. 
26—4  E. 

Treasurer Chas.  Nickel,  Chenoa 

Clerk W,  F.  Payne,  Lexington 

Clerk Wm.  Hotsenpillar,  Chenoa 

Clerk ■■ N.  C.  Starkey,  Chenoa 

t  lerk J  F.  Johnson,  Chenoa 

Clerk Chas.  Miller.  Chenoa 

Clerk Joseph  Zimmerman.  Meadows 

Clerk C.  L.  Roth.  Chenoa 

Clerk Nic  Bauman,  Chenoa 

Clerk H.  F.  Ballard.  Chenoa 

Yates  Township. 
26—5  E. 

Treasurer Robt.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Weston 

Clerk Abner  Gray,  Chenoa 

Clerk Wm.  Harrison,  Chenoa 

Clerk E.  B   My  er,  Fairbury 

Clerk C.  C.  Smith,  Fairbury 

Clerk P  A.  Koerner.  Chenoa 

Clerk John  N  (.leutes.  Chenoa 

Clerk A.  Fishback,  Chenoa 

Clerk J.  P.  Stephens,  Weston 

Clerk Joseph  Hawks,  Weston 


Number  of  males  between  the  ages  of  fi  and  21  — 
Number  of  females  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21. 

Number  of  white  persons  under  21  years  of  age.. . 
Number  of  colored  persons  under  21  years  of  age 
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Number  of  males  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools. .. 
Number  of  females  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools. 


Number  of  scholars  in  private  schools . 


Number  of  male  pupils  enrolled  in  graded  schools 
Number  of  female  pupils  enrolled  graded  schools 


Number  of  female  scho) ars 
Number  of  male  scholars. . . 


Whole  number  school  districts 

Whole  number  of  school  districts .. 

Number  of  public  schools  in  county 

Whole  number  of  free  schools  in  county 

Number  of  public  high  schools 

Whole  number  public  high  schools  

Days  attendance  in  graded  and  ungraded  schools 

Grand  total  daj's  attendance  in  county 

Whole  number  of  school  houses 

Whole  number  of  school  houses 

^  Number  of  school  houses  built  during  year 

Number  of  school  houses  erected  during  j^ear. 
Number  of  frame  school  houses  


Whole  number  frame  school  houses. 
Whole  number  log  school  houses 


Number  of  brick  school  houses. 


Whole  number  brick  school  houses 

Paid  as  rent  for  houses  or  rooms  for  schools  . 


Paid  as  rent  for  houses  or  rooms  for  schools. 
Number  of  graded  schools 


Whole  number  of  graded  schools. 
Number  of  ungraded  schools  


Number  of  ungraded  schools  

Number  of  months  graded  schools  were  in  session 
Number  months  ungraded  schools  were  in  session 


Whole  number  of  private  schools. 


1900 
3  135 

2  852 


1900 
4  070 
4  194 

1870 

6  639 

7  653 
1900 

265 

1870 


1900 


1900 
1,717,529!4 

1870 
1,001,025 

1900 
1870 
1900 


1870 

16 
$894  21 

1900 


39 
222 

1900 

241 

30 1/2 

1  949 ij 

1S70 


3  701 
3  341 


890 
3  350 
3  521 


3  853 

4  396 


890 
,506,19: 


$3)6  00 


240 

290 

1  900 


18S0 
4  255 
3  977 


1880 
3  855 
3  937 


1880 
1,379.284 


$•29 
23 


246 

196 

1  871 
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"Whole  number  of  private  schools 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  ungraded  schools.. 
Number  of  female  teachers  in  graded  schools 


Number  of  female  teachers. 


Number  male  teachers  in  graded  schools  

Number  of  male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools . , . . 


Number  of  male  teachers  in  county. 


Lowest  monthly  wages  paid  any  male  teacher 

Lowest  monthly  wages  paid  any  female  teacher.. 
Highest  monthly  wages  paid  any  female  teacher. 
Highest  monthly  wages  paid  any  male  teacher.   . 


Lowest  monthly  wages  paid  to  any  male  teacher.. 
Lowest  monthly  wages  paid  any  female  teacher.. 
Highest  monthly  wages  paid  any  female  teacher. 
Highest  monthly  wages  paid  to  any  male  teacher 


Number  of  districts  having  libraries 

Whole  number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries.. 


Whole  number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 


Amount  paid  for  books  for  district  libraries 

Number  of  vols,  bought  during  year  for  libraries 


Amount  paid  for  books  for  district  libraries | 

Number  of  vols,  bought  during  year  for  libraries 


Estimated  value  of  school  libraries. . . 
Amount  paid  for  school  apparatus  ... 
Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus. 


Paid  for  school  apparatus 

Val.  of  school  furniture,  apparatus,  libraries,  etc 
Paid  for  school  furniture 


Total  amount  received  during  year  by  twp.  treas 
Total  amount  received  including  balance 


Amount  of  distributable  funds. 
Total  expenditures  of  the  year. 


Total  expenditures  during  year. 


Total  investments 

Amount  of  district  tax  levy  for  support  of  schools 


Special  district  tax  fund  received 

Amount  of  special  district  taxes  received. 


Special  district  taxes 

Estimated  value  of  school  property . 
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1900 
$30.00 
$25.00 
$85.00 
$154.17 

1870 

$25.00 

$31.66 

$60.00 

$180.00 

1900 

126 
8  451 


1900 

$•237  6S 
1  349 

1870 
$210.00 
45 


$1,179.56 
$7,742.35 

1870 

$1,416.34 
$29,772.73 
$3,531  98 

1900 
$387,293.25 

1870 
$246,017.85 

1900 
$29,312.24 
$303,948.63 

1870 
$197,400.66 

1900 
$235,011.77 
$187,572.51 

1870 
$13.5,221.85 

19011 
$255,851.64 

1870 


1900 

$745,279.8'; 


I860 


152 

1890 

$27.50 

$25.01) 

$100.00 

$133.33 

1860 
$18.00 
$12.00 
$40.0 
$6i.00 

1890 

11 
I  664 


1890 

$29.90 

231 

1860   , 

$114. do! 


$2,615  00 
$1,222.70 
$5,494.00 

1860 
$248.00 


$363.00 

1890 
.$284,518.08 

1860 
$45,818.00 

1890 
$32,907.56 
$218,026.03 

1860 
$41,561.00 

1890 
$211,562.40 
$186,974.56 

186) 

$25,256.00 

1890 

$176,023.46 

1860 
$135,221.85 

1890 
$559,265.00 


1 
213 
105 


13 
178 


1880 
$'3.33 
$14.50 
$87.50 
$100.00 


19 
431 


1880 
$35.05 
116 


$1,246.00 
$  325  16 
$3,200.00 


1880 
$256,749.36 


1880 
335,756.76 
$219,780.68 


$196,547.02 
$110,252.37 


1880 
$152,388.86 


$25,256 


1880 
$411,665  00 


PANTAGRAPH    GROUP. 


1.   Charles    P.    Merriman. 
3.   William     E.    Foote. 
5.  Joseph    B.    Bates. 


2.   William    Hill. 

4.   Capt.    Edward    J.    Lewis. 

6.   William    O.    Davis. 
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History  of  the  Fantagraph. 

Written  for  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society  by  Captain  Edward 
J.  Lewis. 

A  history  of  the  Pantagraph  would  seem  incomplete  without  an 
account  of  the  tirst  newspaper  published  in  Bloomington,  with 
which  I  therefore  begin. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836,  the  little  town  of  Bloomington,  founded 
and  made  a  county  seat  as  long  before  as  1831,  began  to  cherish  the 
ambition  common  to  all  budding  x\merican  cities,  to  possess  its 
own  newspaper.  Jesse  W.  Fell,  then  and  ever  after  active  in  pro- 
moting every  enterprise  for  the  good  of  the  community,  was  proba- 
bly the  prime  mover — certainly  one  of  the  prime  movers — in  the 
work.  He  and  James  Allin,  the  founder  of  the  town,  commissioned 
A.  Gridle}^,  then  an  active  and  public-spirited  young  merchant,  on 
his  next  trip  east  to  buy  goods,  to  engage  a  printer  and  provide  the 
requisite  outfit. 

William  PI  ill,  a  young  Philadelphia  printer,  and  his  partner, 
W.  B.  Brittain,  were  enlisted  to  assume  the  part  of  publishers. 
They  shipped  their  material  via  New  Orleans,  and  came  on  to 
Bloomington  in  October;  but  the  arrival  of  the  freight  was  so  long 
delayed  that  Mr.  Brittain  gave  up  his  share  in  the  enterprise  to  Mr. 
Hill,  and  went  back  east.  The  material  came  at  last,  and  the  office 
was  temporarily  established  in  a  room  of  the  court  house. 

The  new  paper  was  called  the  "Bloomington  Observer  and 
McLean  County  Advocate,"  and  its  first  number  was  issued  January 
14,  1837.  William  Hill  was  editor  and  publisher.  Twenty  years 
later  I  had  the  privilege  of  examining  a  file  of  about  twenty  num- 
bers, nearly  or  quite  consecutive,  beginning  with  the  first.  It  was 
a  five-column  weeklv,  of  very  creditable  appearance  for  that  da}' 
in  so  new  a  country,  and  showing  both  ability  and  taste  in  its  con- 
ductor. It  was  non-political.  Local  occurrences  and  interests  re- 
ceived their  fair  share  of  attention  ;  although,  it  well  may  be,  events 
of  public  importance  were  not  frequent  in  the  secluded  village,  and 
much  of  the  matter  with  which  the  modern  reporter  pads  his  daily 
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columns  was  not  then  sought  for  publication.  The  first  number 
contains  the  proceedings  of  two  recent  meetings,  discussing  the 
subject  of  a  public  library;  and  the  building  of  a  market  house  and 
digging  p^iblic  wells  are  advocated  in  later  issues.  I  do  not  know 
thai  anybody  took  pains  to  preserve  this  interesting  relic  of  early 
journalism  in  Bloomington,  and  it  is  doubtless  irrecoverably  lost. 

The  Observer  was  published  by  Mr.  Hill  for  about  a  year,  when 
Jesse  W.  Fell  became  its  proprietor  and  editor.  He  continued  it 
about  a  year  and  a  half  lona:er,  with  energy  and  ability,  as  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  will  not  doubt;  but  the  increasing  "hard  times" 
proved  too  much  for  this  as  for  many  another  struggling  enterprise, 
and  the  publication  was  discontinued,  probably  about  June  or  July, 
1839.  The  office  material  was  sold  out  and  removed,  it  is  believed, 
TO  Peoria,  and  Bloomington  was  left  without  a  newspaper.  Both 
the  Observer's  conductors,  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Fell,  as  is  well  known, 
spent  most  of  their  years  subseqviently  in  this  vicinity,  and  died 
here  at  a  well  advanced  age. 

So  far  as  I  am  informed,  no  paper  was  thereafter  published 
here  until  iSTovember,  1846,  when  Charles  P.  Merriman  estab- 
lished the  "Western  Whig,"  a  weekly,  of  which  a  very  incomplete 
or  rather  a  fragmentary  file  is  in  the  public  library.  The  issue  of 
August  5,  1848,  is  No.  40  of  Vol.  2;  it  states  the  place  of  publica- 
tion as  ••No  3  Brick  Kow,  Front  street."  This,  I  think,  was  on  the 
south  side  of  Front  street,  west  of  ]\rain,  one  of  several  brick  build- 
ing:- which  were  burned  in  the  fall  of  1856.  Mr.  Merriman  ap- 
pears as  proprietor  and  editor  up  to  September  2'2,  1849,  where  the 
file  is  broken;  bui  in  the  issue  of  January  15,  1850,  E.  H.  Johnson 
and  I.  N.  Underwood  appear  in  that  capacity,  in  which  they  remain 
until  November  19,  1851;  although  for  about  six  months  of  this 
period  Mr.  jMerriman  was  associated  in  the  editorship.  At  this 
date,  November  19,  1851,  the  end  of  the  fifth  volume,  Johnson 
&  TJndei'Avood  retired,  and  were  succeeded  by  J.  W.  Fell  and  C.  P. 
Merriman,  and  the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  the  Bloom- 
ington Intelligencer.  Mr.  Fell  appears  alone  as  editor  and  publisher 
in  the  issue  of  March  17,  1852,  but  on  November  17  following  ha 
retired  and  was  again  succeeded  by  C.  P.  Merriman.  About  a  year 
later,  M^:.  Merriman  rechristened  the  paper  by  the  uniqiie  name  of 
Pantagraph — meaning,  as  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  explain  it, 
"to  write  all  things," — which  name  has  since  remained  michanged. 
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As  a  good  deal  has  been  said  at  various  times,  and  even  qiiito 
lately,  about  this  name,  and  its  meaning  and  appropriateness,  I  may 
mention  that  the  word  itself,  "pantagraph,"  or  "pantograph,"  ds 
Webster  prefers  to  spell  it,  is  not  a  recent  invention,  but  has  long 
been  the  name  of  an  instrument  well  known  to  draughtsmen,  by 
which  copies  are  made,  on  the  same  scale  or  a  larger  or  smaller  one, 
of  drawings  in  general,  including  maps,  plans  and  figures.  Webster 
derives  it  from  two  Grreek  words  meaning  "all"  and  "description." 
He  also  gives  the  word  "pantography :  general  description ;  view  of 
an  entire  thing."  I  saw  the  pantograph  instrument  at  work  when 
I  was  a  boy,  not  much  short  of  sixty  years  ago.  The  facility  with 
which  a  newspaper  produces  copies  or  descriptions  of  world-hap- 
penings, big  and  little — sometimes  on  a  reduced  scale,  sometimes, 
as  people  think,  on  a  greatly  enlarged  or  exaggerated  one,  suggests 
an  appropriateness  in  the  name  of  Pantagraph,  even  if  we  derive 
it  from  that  of  the  draughtsman's  instrument. 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  The  paper,  throughout  these  sev- 
eral changes  of  proprietorship,  management  and  name,  as  Whig, 
Intelligencer  and  Pantagraph,  was  Whig  in  politics,  and  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  rise  of  the  Republican, 
at  a  little  later  than  the  date  we  have  reached,  it  naturally  became 
Eepublican,  and  has  so  continued  ever  since. 

The  link  which  connects  it  with  the  pioneer  Observer,  and 
gives  color  to  its  claim  to  be  at  least  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  first 
paper  published  in  Bloomington,  is  the  proprietorship  and  editor- 
ship of  both  by  Jesse  W.  Fell — the  real  father  of  so  many  of  the 
desirable  institutions  of  Bloomington  and  McLean  county  as  we 
liave  them  to-day. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Steele,  the  veteran  printer,  who  was  for  half  a 
lifetime  connected  with  the  paper  in  one  capacity  or  another,  tells 
rae  that  he  came  to  Bloomington  in  March,  1851,  and  obtained  em- 
ployment with  the  Western  Whig,  then  published  by  Mr.  Merriman 
in  the  second  story  over  Painter's  drug  store,  on  north  side  of 
Front ,  street,  east  of  Center.  Later  the  office  was  removed  to  the 
second  story  of  a  building  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street  between 
Washington  and  Front,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  alley,  where 
Heldmair's  clothing  store  is  now.  There,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  it 
appears,  Mr.  Merriman  put  in  two  new  ISTorthrup  presses,  the  first 
pov/er  presses  in  Bloomington;  a  newspaper  press  run  by  hand, 
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and  a  treadle  job  press.  Mr.  Steele,  however,  does  not  cherish  them 
in  his  recollection  as  mechanical  successes.  At  about  that  time 
also,  Mr.  Merriman  and  his  partner,  Jacob  Morris — a  worthy  man 
whom  I  knew  and  esteemed — began  a  tri-weekly,  or  possibly  daily, 
issue  of  the  paper.  This  was  a  little  before  I  came  to  Bloomingtoji. 
]  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  saw  this  tri-weekly — or  daily,  if  it 
became  such — and  I  cannot  give  dates  for  its  inception  or  sus- 
pension, but  suppose  it  was  published,  at  the  place  last  named, 
until  the  next  marked  event  on  the  calendar,  the  great  fire  of 
October  16,  1855,  which  destr03^ed  the  Pantagraph  office, 
and  with  it  nearly  everything  else  on  the  block  bounded  by  Main, 
Center,  Washington  and  Front  streets.  A  day  or  two  after  that 
event,  I  saw  Mr.  Merriman  among  the  fragments  of  the  outfit  saved 
from  the  wreck,  in  a  one-story  frame  building,  as  I  recollect  it, 
stauding  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Washington  streets — 
the  present  ISTational  State  l)ank  corner,  where  the  paper  resumed 
publication  as  a  weekly.     A  few  weeks  later,  about  December  1, 

1855,  the  establishment  was  purchased  by  William  E.  Foote,  a 
young  printer  from  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  who  had  been  foreman  of  the 
office.    Mr.  Merriman  continued  to  edit  it  until  the  following  June, 

1856,  when  I  succeeded  him  in  the  editorial  chair,  Mr.  Foote  re- 
maining j)roprietor  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Foote's  proprietorship  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  paper.  He  was  a  first-class  printer,  of  unsurpassed  skill  and 
excellent  taste.  He  was  born  in  Peru,  N".  Y.,  May  16,  1826;  at 
about  twelve  years  of  age  entered  a  printing  office  in  Burlington, Vt. ; 
later  served  an  apprenticeship  at  Cleveland,  0. ;  where  while  still  a 
minor,  he  became  part  proprietor  of  a  small  paper,  with  a  partner 
near  his  own  age.  Thence  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  later  came  to 
Bloomington.  Here  his  enterprise  and  energy  found  full  scope  in 
the  development  and  improvement  of  the  paper  and  the  job  office. 
The  latter  soon  became  celebrated  throughout  the  west  for  the 
beauty  of  its  finer  work,  taking  premiums  at  several  high-class  ex- 
hibitions. The  entire  printing  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  road  was 
done  for  several  years  by  this  office.  In  the  newspaper  also  great 
improvements  were  made  in  the  type  and  make-up,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  its  general  appearance,  and  the  proprietor  stimulated 
and  liberally  assisted  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  its  literary  tone 
and  general  standing.     Special  attention  was  given  to  local  matters 
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— the  field  of  really  chief  importance  in  the  country  newspaper. 
The  custom  at  that  day  was  to  issue  a  Christmas  souvenir,  and  on 
this  for  several  years  Mr.  Foote  exercised  his  artistic  taste  as  well 
as  his  liberality  in  obtaining  contributions  from  writers  of  ability, 
with  results  which  were  regarded  at  the  time  as  quite  phenomenal. 
In  short,  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  improvement  in 
the  paper  was  fully  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  vast 
development  which  was  taking  place  at  this  period — 1855  to  1860 — 
in  Illinois  and  the  west. 

The  issue  of  the  Daily  Pantagraph  was  begun  February  23, 
1857.  A  liberal  quantity  of  telegraph  was  taken  from  the  start, 
and  soon  brought  the  Daily  into  favor  with  the  public.  The  local 
news  department  was  early  placed  in  charge  of  workers  devoted  to 
it  alone,  and  speedily  grew  into  importance.  William  R.  Mc- 
Cracken,  a  "born"  reporter,  conducted  this  department  for  two 
years  or  more,  from  April,  1857,  to  1859,  and  was  the  man  who  first 
developed  it  into  what  it  should  be,  a  department  of  first-clat!a 
importance  in  the  paper,  a  mirror  of  the  daily  life  of  the  local  com- 
munity. Bloomington  has  cause  to  remember  McCracken  with 
respect,  as  her  first  real  local  editor. 

Franklin  Price,  Charles  L.  Steele  and  J.  W.  Richardson  suc- 
cessively localized  for  short  periods  in  the  last  half  of  1859. 

In  the  Pantagraph  of  January  14,  1857,  just  twenty  years 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  Observer,  I  published  a  notice  of 
that  paper,  giving  its  history  and  briefly  sketching  that  of  the 
Whig,  Intelligencer  and  Pantagraph.  At  that  time,  all  the  suc- 
cessive publishers  and  editors  of  those  papers  were  believed  to  be 
living,  and  all  residents  of  McLean  county  except  Johnson  and 
Underwood,  who,  I  believe,  were  then  publishing  a  paper  in  Decatur. 
I  think  none  of  them  are  alive  now. 

January  28,  1860,  the  Pantagraph  establishment  was  sold  by 
Mr.  Foote  to  A.  J.  Merriman,  then  and  long  after  a  prominent  and 
honored  citizen  of  Bloomington,  and  his  uncle,  C.  P.  Merriman, 
again  became  its  editor,  E.  J.  Lewis  retiring.  Mr.  Foote  went  to 
St.  Louis,  and  later  to  Chicago,  where  for  several  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  Inter  Ocean  and  Legal  News.  He  died  in 
March,  1888,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he  had  formed  an  estab- 
lishment which  he  called  the  Pantagraph  Printing  Company,  show- 
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ing  hie  constant  affection  for  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  younger  man- 
hood, the  Pantagraph  of  Bloomingion. 

The  Merrimans  now  associated  with  themselves  in  both  pro- 
prietorship and  editorship,  as  early  as  March  21,  1860,  Rev.  F.  J. 
Briggs,  a  Universalist  minister,  who  wielded  a  "slashing"  pen  and 
a  fearless  and  able  one,  but  was  not  always  conspicuous  for  dis- 
cretion or  moderation.  The  publication  of  the  daily  was  suspended 
about  February  ]5,  1860,  a  few  days  after  the  change  of  ownership — 
apparently  from  lack  of  faith  in  its  paying  prospects,  but  the  sus- 
pension appears  to  have  elicited  a  storm  of  protest  from  sub- 
scribers, and  perhaps  some  more  tangible  assurances  of  support, 
for  the  publication  was  resumed  March  39,  and  has  not  since  been 
interrupted.  The  Pantagraph  claimed  to  be  the  first  j^aper  to  hoist 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  president,  and  supported  him 
vigorously  for  nomination  and  election. 

From  April  3  to  August  8,  1861,  E.  J.  Lewis  again  served  as 
editor,  then  resigning  to  enter  the  army.  C.  P.  Merriman  for  the 
last  time  formally  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  editorship, 
July  17,  1861.  This  veteran  in  newspaper  work  in  Blooming-ton 
was  a  scholarly  man,  an  old  school  teacher,  and  an  able  writer.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  a  sketch  of  his  life,  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
hand,  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  Historical  Society's  publications. 

July  31,  1861,  the  publishing  firm  of  the  Pantagraph  is  an- 
nounced as  Steele,  Carpenter  &  Briggs,  to-wit :  C.  L.  Steele  and 
E.  S.  Carpenter,  old  employees  of  the  office,  and  F.  J.  Briggs,  and 
so  continued  until  January,  1866,  when  Mr.  Carpenter  died  while 
on  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Xew  York  state.  Thaddeus  B.  Pack- 
ard, a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Briggs,  then  Joined  the  firm,  Avhich  became 
Steele,  Briggs  &  Co.,  and  continued  the  publication  to  October, 
1867. 

During  this  j^eriod  there  were  several  changes  of  editors. 
Thomas  Moore  appears  to  have  assumed  both  the  general  and  local 
editorship  at  some  time  in  1861,  and  resigned  August  26,  1863. 
Henry  B.  jSTorton  is  published  as  editor  Se]itember  16,  1863.  He 
also  conducted  both  the  general  and  local  departments,  most  of  the 
time  without  help,  until  July,  1864,  when  J.  H.  Burnham  assumed 
the  same  double  task,  to  retire  in  February,  1867,  and  be  succeeded 
by  Thonias  Moore.  If  during  this  period  of  six  years  or  more 
the  paper  did  not  maintain  the  standard  established  by  Mr.  Foote — 
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which  I  think  must  be  conceded — it  certainly  was  not  due  to  want 
of  editorial  ability,  but  rather  to  lack  of  sxiflficient  help,  to  close 
restrictions  upon  the  amount  of  matter  allowed  to  be  published,  and 
in  short  to  lack  of  means  or  of  enterprise  in  the  publishing  depart- 
ment. 

Among  the  editors  of  this  time,  Henry  B.  Norton  should  be 
especially  named.  He  was  born  in  1836,  in  Orleans  county,  New 
York,  studied  in  several  institutions,  and  graduated  from  our  Nor- 
mal University  in  1861.  After  teaching  for  some  time  at  Warsaw, 
111.,  as  principal  of  the  high  school,  he  became  editor  here  in  Sep- 
tember, 1863 ;  labored  under  a  heavy  handicap  from  the  shattered 
state  of  his  health,  and  left  the  editorship  in  July,  1861:.  In  Kan- 
sas he  was  associate  principal  of  the  State  Normal  school  for  ten 
j^ears — 1865  to  1875 — and  also  became  a  minister  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church.  Here  his  health  broke  down  utterly  and  was  only 
restored  after  some  tliree  years  of  enforced  retirement,  much  of  it 
spent  in  traveling  among  the  Indians.  Finally,  in  1875,  he  accepted 
a  similar  position  in  the  State  Normal  school  of  California.  Here 
he  rose  to  tlie  highest  rank  in  the  estimate  of  the  educational  men 
of  the  st;ite,  both  for  his  work  as  professor  in  school  and  as  a  dili- 
gent lecturer  and  speaker  at  institutes  and  educational  gathering;?, 
serving  also  at  the  same  time  in  his  capacity  as  a  minister;  and 
died,  universally  lamented,  June  22,  1885,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age. 

On  October  24,  1867,  Steele,  Briggs  &  Co.  sold  the  Pantagraph 
to  Scibird  &  Waters — John  S.  Scibird  and  Orin  Waters — after- 
wards known  for  some  years  as  founders  and  conductors  of  the 
Bloomington  Leader.  They  made  no  change  in  the  editor,  but  do 
not  give  his  name  in  their  announcement.  B.  F.  Diggs  certainly 
held  the  position  a  few  months  later. 

August  6,  1868,  the  establishment  was  sold  to  Jesse  W.  Fell, 
his  son-in-law,  William  0.  Davis,  and  James  P.  Taylor,  who  had 
been  on  the  point  of  establishing  a  new  paper  at  Normal  when  the 
proposition  of  sale  was  made  to  them.  The  publishing  firm  as- 
sumed the  name  of  The  Pantagraph  Company,  which  is  then  named 
as  publisher  at  the  head  of  the  paper  up  to  February  20,  1871.  On 
that  day  a  notice  appears  of  the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Fell  and 
Mr.  Taylor  retiring — said  dissolution  dating  from  January  1,  1871. 
Mr.  Davis  had  bought  out  the  interests  of  his  partners,  and  become 
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sole  proprietor;  and  from  that  date,  February  20,  1871,  his  name 
so  appears  in  the  paper.  He  has  so  continued  to  the  present  time, 
except  that  for  several  of  the  later  years  his  son,  H.  0.  Davis,  has 
been  associated  with  him. 

The  long  proprietorship  of  Mr.  Davis  marks  the  development 
of  the  Pantagraph  from  the  state  of  a  respectable  country  news- 
paper to  that  of  a  well-grown  city  daily  with  a  large  country 
clientage.  The  telegraph  has  become  the  main  reliance  for  general 
news;  the  local  department  has  developed  greatly  in  importance 
and  in  the  thoroughness  of  its  handling  by  a  force  of  active  re- 
porter.s,  and  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  line  of  news 
from  the  surrounding ,  country,  even  from  precincts  in  many  ad- 
jacent counties,  furnished  mainly  by  special  correspondents.  The 
working  material  of  the  office  has  been  enormously  improved  and 
increased  in  accordance  with  modern  requirements,  and  the  whole 
establishment  has  been  built  up  from  the  condition  of  a  struggling 
enterprise  to  that  of  a  well  established  and  valuable  business. 

The  mainspring  of  this  great  development  has,  of  course,  been 
the  great  business  ability  of  the  proprietor.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  printing  business  when  he  began,  and  had  to  learn  it  step  by 
step,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties.  But  he  learned  it  so  well  as 
to  place  himself  among  the  most  successful  newspaper  publishers 
of  the  state,  and  to  establish  the  Pantagraph  on  a  safe  and  per- 
manent basis. 

Tn  the  course  of  years  sundry  appendages  to  the  newspaper 
became  largely  developed.  Beside  the  job  office,  a  bindery,  blank 
book  factory,  tablet  factory  and  wholesale  stationery  department 
were  successfully  established.  Tn  1886,  Mr.  Davis,  and  James  T. 
Eoney,  W.  B.  Pead  and  J.  J.  Condon,  employees,  formed  an  in- 
corporated company  with  $30,000  paid  up  capital,  called  the  Panta- 
graph Printing  Company,  for  the  operation  of  these  side  lines,  an 
arrangement  which  continued  about  three  3^ears.  In  August,  ISSU, 
all  these  interests,  by  this  time  still  more  largely  developed,  were 
sold  out  to  a  new  company,  the  Pantagraph  Printing  and  Stationery 
Company,  with  $60,000  capital,  which  is  still  in  operation,  occu- 
pying a  large  poition  of  the  great  building  which  has  grown  out 
of  the  original  Pantagraph  building  erected  in  1875.  The  news- 
paper, wholly  distinct  from  these  adjuncts,  has  continued  steadily 
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in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davis.     Some  of  his  editorial  helpers  duriuj; 
thet'e  deve]oj»inents  may  now  be  spoken  of. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Hoe  is  announced  as  chief  editor  as  early  as 
January  J,  1869,  and  he  continued  so  until  October,  1871.  He  was 
an  old  and  honored  citizen  of  Bloomington,  having  come  here  in 
1852,  long  a  pi-aeticing  physician,  a  man  of  recognized  scientific  and 
literary  ability,  author  of  several  published  books,  and  editor  here 
of  the  Illinois  Baptist,  Illinois  Statesman,  etc.  He  served  in  the 
civil  war,  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Thirty-third 
Illinois  regiment,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  assault  on  Vicks- 
burg  May  33,  3863,  which  caused  his  discharge.  He  afterwards 
was  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  and  recorder  of  deeds,  and  was  a 
member  o^  the  legislature  of  1871.  He  was  a  vigorous  and  versatile 
vrriter.  in  October,  1871,  he  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  south- 
ern district  of  Illinois,  and  resigned  his  editorship  on  the  23d  of 
that  month.  He  afterward  resided  chiefly  in  Springfield,  and  died 
in  Chicago  JSTovember  6,  1893,  at  the  age  of  80. 

I  succeeded  Dr.  Roe  as  chief  editor,  October,  1871,  having 
previously  worked  with  him  about  two  months  as  assistant,  and  I 
resigned  the  chair  March  15,  1879,  having,  "for  my  sins,"  hs 
Spaniards  say,  accepted  the  postmastership  at  Normal,  in  which  I 
served  four  years.  In  all,  I  had  worked  on  the  Pantagraph  nearly 
twelve  years.  If  anything  more  of  my  life  is  thought  worth  record- 
ing here,  I  may  say  I  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  25, 
1838;  educated  ai  home  on  a  farm;  studied  law;  came  west  in 
1855;  served  i]i  the  army  as  private,  lieutenant  and  captain,  from 
Ausust  15,  1861,  to  December  7,  1865,  about  four  years  and  four 
months,  being  captain  about  two  years  and  seven  months  of  this 
time. 

Daniel  A.  Pay  was  local  editor  and  at  times  assistant  general 
editor,  for  three  years  or  more;  as  early  as  August,  1870,  and  as 
late  as  July,  1873.  He  was  a  good  news  gatherer  and  a  ready 
writer.  He  became  an  active  politician;  was  for  several  years 
secretary  to  United  States  Senator  Cullom,  and  is  now  holding  an 
official  position  in  Honolulu.     (Since  deceased.) 

AVilliam  H.  Whitehead  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  valuable 
assistant  on  the  paper,  helping  as  required  in  any  department,  local, 
general  editing,  business  office,  advertising,  etc.  He  came  Avith 
Mr.  Tavior  in  1868  from  Mr.  Davis'  home  town.  West  Chester,  Pa,.. 
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where  he  had  learned  the  printing  art  in  the  oifice  of  the  Village 
Eeeord,  a  remarkably  successful  country  paper,  made  so  by  its  great 
industry  in  collecting  local  news  from  all  parts,  of  its  territory. 
The  lessons  he  had  there  learned  in  that  and  other  departments 
were  freely  imparted  to  the  publisher,  to  whom  he  became  a  valued 
and  confideutial  adviser  and  general  assistant^  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  paper,  as  its  proprietor  freely  acknowledges.  Mr.  Whitehead 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  for  some  years  in  Bloom- 
ington,  and  afterwards  became  a  banker  in  Golden,  Colo. 

William  McCambridge  became  local  editor  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  about  1872.  He  soon  developed  a  marked  fitness  for  newspaper 
work,  having  a  keen  scent  for  news,  energy  and  untiring  industry 
in  hunting  it  down,  and  a  ready  and  vivacious  pen  to  record  it. 
The  local  department  was  much  improved  and  modernized  under 
bis  management;  and  at  various  times  during  his  long  service 
nearly  every  department,  telegraphic,  general  editorial,  etc.,  was 
worked  on  and  benefited  by  his  service.  A  practical  telegraph 
operator  himself,  he  long  acted  as  telegraphic  correspondent  of  cer- 
tain Chicago  journals,  keeping  them  advised  of  Bloomington 
happenings,  as  a  side  line  to  his  regular  work  for  the  Pantagraph. 
In  1897  he  was  appointed  assistant  postmaster  of  Bloomington,  and 
has  ceased  to  belong  to  the  regular  newspaper  force. 

Joseph  B.  13ates,  the  present  general  editor,  has  been  nearly 
twenty  years  in  the  service  of  the  paper,  having  begun  with  the 
Pantagraph  in  May,  18S3,  and  been  continuously  with  it  since.  He 
previously  owned  and  edited  the  Tazewell  County  Republican,  at 
Pekin,  Hlinois,  and  afterward  did  editorial  work  on  the  Lincoln  (111.) 
Herald  before  coming  hero.  He  was  born  near  Jacksonville,  Illi- 
nois, and  was  educated  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  gradu- 
ating from  that  institution  in  1866.  He  later  went  South  and  taught 
and  took  some  interest  in  politics,  being  on  the  Kepublican  electoral 
ticket  in  Alabama  in  1876.  He  returned  to  Illinois  in  1877  and  has 
since  been  recognized  as  among  the  prominent  writers  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  He  has  taken  great  interest  in  promoting  local  im- 
provements in  Bloomington  and  is  a  member  of  the  leading  literary 
club  of  the  city. 

William  Bach,  pressman,  and  Julius  Reichel,  foreman,  have 
both  served  in  the  Pantagraph  office  continuously  for  over  thirty 
years,  since  1869. 
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C.  C.  Mavquis,  the  present  business  manager,  began  with  the 
paper  in  1877. 

As  to  places  of  publication  since  the  great  fire  of  1855.  Ab 
early  as  December,  ]855,  the  office  was  located  in  the  third  story  of 
biiilding  No.  S  in  Union  block,  which  was  the  brick  block  on  Center 
street  directl}'  west  of  the  court  house  and  north  of  the  alley.  Later 
it  occupied  also  the  third  story  of  No.  3,  and  as  early  as  December, 
1857,  had  the  counting  room  in  the  second  story  front  room  of  No. 
],  cornering  on  tlie  alley.  In  November,  1857,  the  working  office 
was  moved  into  the  third  story  of  the  building  on  the  south  side 
of  the  alley,  and  an  iron  stairway  was  thrown  across  the  alley,  con- 
necting with  the  counting  room.  Some  years  later,  this  room  also 
was  moved  into  the  south  building.  In  October,  1868,  the  entire 
office  was  removed  to  the  Market  House  building,  northeast  corner 
of  Center  and  North  (now  Monroe)  streets;  and  thence,  October 
30,  1875;  to  the  Pantagraph  building,  then  just  built,  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Washington  and  Madison  streets — at  first  a  small 
structure  of  two  stories  and  a  basement,  since  much  enlai'ged  by 
extension  north  to  the  alley  and  westward  and  the  addition  of  an- 
other story  at  top. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  Pantagraph's  history  so  far  as  known 
to  me.  ]\Iore  might  have  been  said,  which  perhaps  would  be  of 
interest  to  some,  but  it  may  be  I  have  already  overtaxed  the  patience 
of  most  of  mv  readers. 
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History  of  Withers  Public  Libraru 

BY  CAROLIXE  P.  KIMBALL. 


There  is  preserved  among  other  historical  material  in  the 
Withers  Public  Library  of  Bloomington,  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of 
u  small  paper  entitled  the  "Monthly  Call ;  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  public  library  of  this  city,"  published  by  A.  B.  Eads  at  411 
?\orth  Main  street,  in  1880,  containing  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
J'rince,  written  from  data  furnished  by  the  late  Mrs.  Hoover,  which 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  first  library  movement  in  Mc- 
Lean county :  "The  founders  of  Bloomington  were  far-sighted 
and  intelligent.  They  early  established  a  free  library  called  the 
McLean  County  Library,  some  of  whose  books  are  now  in  the 
Bloomington  Library.  This  was  about  the  year  1840.  Dr.  Henry, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Hobbs,  James  Allin,  Jesse  Fell  and  others  were  especially 
active  in  the  enterprise. 

"About  one  thousand  volumes  were  purchased  in  Philadelphia 
and  brought  to  Bloomington,  then  a  small  village  of  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants.  It  was  a  splendid  start  for  a  library  and  if  it  had 
been  properly  cared  for,  would  have  grown  into  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing institution.  But  its  chief  management  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  W.  C.  Hobbs,  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  men  in  the  world, 
but  destitute  of  all  business  ability.  He  let  subscribers  keep  books 
cut  as  long  as  they  pleased,  return  them  as  they  pleased,  or  not  at 
all,  and  could  not  bear  to  fine  any  one  for  keeping  books  over  time. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  books  got  scattered,  and  in  a  few 
years  it  collapsed  simply  through  bad  business  management." 

A  few  of  these  books  are  now  upon  the  shelves  of  the  Withers 
Library.  As  shown  l)y  the  book-plates  in  the  volumes,  the  title 
of  the  institution  was  the  "Bloomington  and  McLean  County  Li- 
brary Company." 

ISTothing  can  be  gathered  as  to  its  rules,  or  the  class  of  books 
which  it  comprised,  and  but  one  or  two  of  the  residents  of  Bloom- 
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ington  at  that  date  can  give  any  information  regarding  this  library 
of  long  ago. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Graves  states  tliat  it  was  kept  in  the  same  build- 
ing with,  and  in  a  room  adjoining  the  school  kept  by  Dr.  Hobbs,  on 
South  Main  street,  and  was  open  for  circulation  only  upon  Saturday 
afternoons.  Mrs.  Graves  says  that  she,  being  then  but  a  young  girl, 
was  not  considered  eligible  to  its  privileges,  and  it  was  only  throtigh 
persistent  asking  that  she  was  finally  allowed  to  draw  books,  and 
this  favor  was  given  only  on  condition  that  she  read  nothing  except 
historical  and  other  instructive  works.  With  a  girl's  love  of  ro- 
mance, however,  she  did  occasionally  contrive  to  secure  a  novel, 
which  she  read  on  the  sly.  She  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  "Co^lebs 
in  Search  of  a  Wife,"  the  first  novel  she  ever  perused. 

Mrs.  Graves"  memory  of  this  library  is  that  it  was  a  much 
smaller  collection  than  is  stated  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Prince,  as  it 
Avas  contained  upon  a  few  shelves  in  a  small  room.  However  that 
may  be,  the  fact  that  this  library  was  purchased,  started  and  carried 
on  for  some  time,  remains  to  testify  to  the  love  of  learning  and  the 
desire  for  a  wider  culture  by  the  early  residents  of  our  city. 

In  the  federal  census  of  1850,  McLean  county  is  credited  with 
a  public  librar}'  which  was  undoubtedly  this  one,  though  the  number 
of  volumes  is  there  given  as  but  three  hundred.  Illinois  then  had 
thirty- three  public  libraries  with  a  total  of  thirty-six  thousand 
volumes. 

In  the  same  census  McLean  county  is  credited  with  four  Sun- 
day school  libraries  containing  a  total  of  eight  hundred  books. 
That  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Sunday  school  was  probably  the 
first  collection  of  books  brought  to  McLean  county,  which  could  be 
dignified  by  the  title  of  a  library.  This  was  brought  by  Amasa  C. 
Washburn  in  1833. 

Mr.  Burnham  in  his  history  of  Bloomington  and  Xormal 
quotes  Mr.  Washburn  as  saying:  'T  went  east  in  the  spring  of 
1833;  when  I  returned  I  brought  out  a  second-hand  librar}^,  and  the 
books  were  read  with  avidity.  One  bright-eyed  little  girl  took  a 
book  and  on  returning  it  was  asked  if  she  had  read  it  through.  She 
replied,  "Oh,  yes,  I  read  it  through  a  heap  of  times." 

The  Bloomington  and  McLean  County  Library  seems  to  have 
been  completely  lost  sight  of  before  1850.     The  files  of  the  papers 
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from  that  time  contain  no  mention  of  a  library,  until  the  issue  of 
the  Intelligencer  of  June  29,  1853,  in  which  appears  a  call  to  all 
young  men  ''favorahle  to  the  establishment  of  a  young  men's  read- 
ing room  in  Bloomington,"  .to  meet  in  the  basement  of  the  M.  E. 
church  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  This  conference  was  apparently 
adjourned  without  accomplishing  its  object,  for  we  find  an  urgent 
request  in  the  same  paper  on  July  (i,  1853,  for, a  full  attendance  of 
the  friends  of  the  public,  on  the  following  Saturday,  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  effort  was  unsuccessful,  as 
there  is  no  further  reference  to  the  project  until  May  24,  1854, 
when  the  matter  was  prominently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  by  an  article  in  the  Weekly  Pantagraph  signed  G.  L.  K., 
which  is  here  reproduced. 

"Another  object  of  no  ordinary  importance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Bloomington  would  be  a  library  or  reading  room — a  thing  which 
needs  but  an  effort  to  obtain  it.  Two  or  three  hundred  dollars  to 
begin  with  might  be  raised,  I  think,  without  much  difficulty ;  for  a 
librar}^  or  reading  room  would  pay  its  rent  by  a  small  tax  upon  each 
individual.  This  would  be  far  preferable,  I  think — spending  the 
money  m  gaining  information,  and  the  leisure  hours  in  reading 
instead  of  loitermg  away  both  time  and  money  about  the  stores, 
saloons  and  nine-pin  alleys. 

"Such  a  change  as  this  Avould  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  love  for 
literature,  and  bring  many  a  reckless  youth  back  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry."" 

This  presentation  of  the  needs  of  the  town  in  this  direction 
seems  to  have  had  an  effect  upon  the  mothers  and  daughters  of 
Bloomington,  for  the  women  soon  became  interested  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  library  and  to  them  is  due  the  credit  for  the  successful 
establislinient  of  the  enterprise. 

Miss  Rebecca  Rogers,  later  Mrs.  George  W.  Parke :  Miss  Juliet 
Gridley,  Miss  Hannah  Snow  and  other  ladies  made  an  active  canvass 
of  the  town  and  to  their  persistent  and  untiring  efforts  we  are 
indebted  for  the  institution  which  formed  the  nucleus  from  which 
has  grown  our  present  valuable  city  library. 

After  considerable  preparatory  work,  these  ladies  called  a 
public  meeting  at  Ma  join's  Hall  on  October  2,  1856,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  permanent  organization.     At  this  meeting,  which  was 
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well  attended,  subscriptions  amounting  to  $417  were  reported,  and 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  F.  N.  Ewing,  Dr.  W.  0.  Hobbs, 
David  Davis,  W.  H.  Allin  and  John  McClun,  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  on  November  13  the  Ladies' 
Library  Association  was  formally  organized  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian church. 

By  donations  of  books  and  the  sale  of  memberships,  about  five 
hundred  volumes  were  collected,  and  the  library  M^as  opened  to  the 
public  February  28,  1857,  in  a  room  on  Center  street,  but  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board,  Judge  Davis  having  offered  free  of  rent 
a  room  in  the  third  story  of  his  building  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Front  and  Main  streets,  it  was  removed  to  that  location  ;  remaining 
there  until  about  1865,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  second  floor  of 
403  North  Main  street,  over  what  is  now  Stautz's  market.  Here  it 
was  kept  until  1871,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  hall  over  B.  F. 
Hoopes'  commission  house,  remaining  there  until  1887,  when  it  took 
possession  of  its  permanent  home  ia  the  new  "Withers  Library 
building. 

The  first  record  reads:  "The  undersigned,  desirous  to  pro- 
mote the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  aur  community  by  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  good  and  useful  books  do  hereby  form  ourselves 
into  an  association  for  such  purpose."  This  is  followed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  the  election  of  perma- 
nent officers,  as  follows: 

President,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Brown;  vice-president.  Miss  A.  Warri- 
ner;  secretary,  Miss  H.  Caldwell;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  H. 
Parsons;  treasurer.  Miss  Rebecca  A.  Rogers;  librarian,  Miss  Han- 
nah M.  Snow.  The  first  Board  of  Managers  were:  Mrs.  David 
Davis,  Mrs.  F.  N.  Ewing,  Mrs.  T.  Pardee,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Sper.'cer, 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Allin. 

Five  dollars  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax  of  fifty  cents 
constitiited  membership  in  the  association.  All  members  and  any 
other  citizen  paying  one  dollar  and  a  half  annually  were  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  the  library,  but  only  members  of  the  association 
were  entitled  to  vote  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  first  printed  catalogue  of  the  library,  a  pamphlet  of 
twenty-nine  pages,  was  published  in  1864.  We  find  from  this  that 
the  official  board  was  as  follows: 
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President^  Mrs.  J.  H.  Eobinson;  vice-president,  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Betts;  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Ward;  treasurer,  Mrs.  George  "W. 
Parke.  Board  of  Directors :  Mrs.  David  Davis,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Allin, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  McClun,  Mrs.  Allin  Withers,  and  Mrs.  Tlieron  Pardee. 

In  tins  catalogue,  the  statement  is  made  that  "Tlirough  the 
liberality  of  our  citizens  the  association  has  been  enabled  to  make 
additions  to  the  original  five  hundred  volumes,  increasing  the 
number  to  nearly  fourteen  hundred." 

The  first  librarian,  Miss  Hannah  Snow,  was  a  lady  of  much 
culture,  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  library  with  success  until 
1865,  when  by  her  removal  from  the  city,  the  position  became  va- 
cant and  Miss  S.  A.  Walton  was  chosen  as"  her  successor. 

Miss  Snow  is  well  remembered  by  many  residents  of  this  city, 
who  were  boys  and  girls  in  the  early  sixties,  as  a  teacher  of  ability, 
under  whose  care  they  started  on  the  road  to  learning. 

Miss  Walton  was  also  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Bloomington, 
and  she,  too,  is  very  pleasantly  remembered  by  many  in  the  town. 
She  held  the  position  but  one  5'ear,  when  she  removed  from  the 
place,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Maria  Everly  who  also  resigned  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  in  1867,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Eebecca  Galliner 
was  made  librarian  and  was  unanimously  re-elected  year  after  year 
from  that  time  until  1895,  when  by  reason  of  failure  of  health,  she 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  work  in  which  she  so  delighted, 
and  to  the  success  of  which  her  unfailing  courtesy,  untiring  indus- 
tr}^,  rare  executive  ability,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  library 
had  largely  contributed. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1866-67,  the  Ladies"  Library 
Association  arranged  a  course  of  lectures  by  eminent  men  and 
women,  and  Anna  Dickinson,  Fred  Douglass,  Wendell  Phillips.  Carl 
Schurz,  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  Theodore  Tilton,  Prof.  J.  D.  Butler  and 
the  blind  chaplain  of  Congress,  Eev.  W.  H.  Milburn,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Bloomington  public.  From  some  old  accounts,  it  appears 
that  Mrs.  Everly,  the  librarian,  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Hatch  were  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements,  and  were  assisted  by  W.  M.  Hatch. 
The  lectures  were  given  in  Eoyce  Hall  and  were  financially  and 
otherwise,  very  successful.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  course 
of  lectures  given  by  any  public  organization  in  Bloomington.  and 
if  so,  to  the  Library  Association  may  be  accorded  the  credit  of  in- 
troducing so  profitable  and  instructive  a  form  of  entertainment.     , 
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In  1867  it  was  considered  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  library  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  legislature;  which  was 
granted  February  23,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Blooming- 
ton  Library  Association.  Heretofore,  none  but  ladies  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  management,  but  under  the  re-organization,  this 
restriction  was  removed  and  the  first  official  board,  under  the  new 
rules,  elected  March  2,  1867,  was  composed  as  follows: 

President,  Judge  David  Davis;  vice-president,  E.  M.  Prince; 
recording  secretary,  Sarah  D.  Robinson;  corresponding  secretary, 
Dr.  A¥.  H.  Stennett;  treasurer,  W.  M.  Hatch;  librarian,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Galiiner.  Board  of  Managers:  Mrs.  Maria  Everly,  B.  F.  Hoopes, 
I.  J.  Bloomfield,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Jackman.  Trustees:  John  Ma- 
goon,  George  W.  Parke,  John  M.  Scott. 

Reading  room  privileges  were  made  free  to  all.  A  fee  of  $2.00 
secured  an  annual  ticket  entitling  the  holder  to  the  privilege  of 
taking,  books  from  the  room.  The  payment  of  fifty  dollars  consti- 
tuted life  membership  in  the  Association,  and  entitled  one  to  the 
use  of  the  library,  and  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  management. 

The  payment  of  ten  dollars,  and  an  assessment  of  one  dollar 
and  a  half  yearly,"  constituted  a  voting  membership,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  life  members.  Memberships  and  annual 
dues  formed  the  only  source  of  revenue,  except  that  derived  from 
occasional  entertainments,  and  donations  from  interested  friends. 
The  life  of  the  Association  was  one  of  struggles,  requiring  great 
sacrifice  and  energy  on  the  part  of  its  managers  to  keep  the  treas- 
ury replenished  with  funds,  and  the  income,  as  can  readily  be  seen, 
was  irregular  and  uncertain. 

The  Board  in  January,  1868,  published  a  list  of  books,  the 
second  catalogue,  the  first  being  the  one  published  in  1864  by  the 
Ladies'  Library  Association.  This  second  catalogue  was  a  pam- 
phlet of  fifty-two  pages,  containing  a  complete  finding  list  of  the 
contents  of  the  library  at  this  time.  A  supplement  to  this  was 
published  February,  1870,  containing  twenty-seven  pages.  These 
various  lists  are  extremely  interesting  as  showing  the  resources  of 
the  library  at  this  time. 

About  this  time  the  library  was  opened  every  week  day  after- 
noon from  one  until  five  o'clock,  and  on  Saturdays  until  nine 
o'clock,  and  a  cordial  invitation  extended  to  every  person  whether 
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a  member  of  the  Association  or  not,  to  come  and  read,  free  of 
charge,  any  worl^  upon  the  shelves. 

During  the  winter  of  1867-68  the  Library  Association  again 
entered  the  amusement  field,  conducting  a  course  of  eleven  lec- 
tures given  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  women  then  be- 
fore the  public.  Under  the  able  management  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Sten- 
nett,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Association,  and  chairman  of 
the  lecture  committee,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  Peter  Folsom  and  B.  F.  Hoopes,  these  en- 
tertainments were  a  great  success  financially  and  otherwise.  These 
lectures  Avere  given  in  Phoenix  Hall  and  in  Sehroeder's  Opera 
House,  then  a  new  building.  The  folloAving  lecturers  and  sub- 
jects were  present-cd; 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner — "Are  We  a  Nation?" 

George  Alfred  Townsend — "The  Lands  to  the  North  of  Us." 

Eev.  Robert  Collyer — "The  Human  Life  of  Washington." 

Paul  Du  Chaillu — "The  Gorilla;  Adventures  in  Equatorial 
Africa,"'  illustrated  by  a  cabinet  of  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu,  and  by  charts  and  drawings. 

John  B.  Gough,  in  one  of  his  inimitable  temperance  lectures. 

Anna  E.  Dickinson — "Idiots  and  Women." 

Rev.  J.  H.  Milburn— "John  Milton." 

Hon.  Henry  Vincent,  the  great  English  reformer  and  member 
of  Parliament — "Some  People  I  Have  Known." 

Petroleum  B.  Xasby — "Cursed  Be  Canaan." 

Nathan  Sheppard — "The  Humor  and  Pathos  of  Human  Life." 

Fred  Douglass— "Self-Made  Men." 

During  the  following  winter  season  of  1868-69,  a  similar 
course  was  conducted  with  equally  successful  res\dts. 

December,  1868,  Dr.  Stennett  resigned  as  corresponding  sec- 
retary, because  of  removal  from  the  city,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Prince 
succeeded  him.  The  Board  publicly  returned  to  Dr.  Stennett 
their  most  earnest  thanks  for  his  intelligent  and  untiring  services 
during  his  occupancy  of  the  office.  Mr.  Prince  resigned  the  office 
of  president  to  take  the  post  of  corresponding  secretary — as  he  was 
so  eminently  fitted  for  this  post,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  entire 
Board  that  he  take  the  place.  Mr.  Franklin  Price  took  the  vacant 
presidency  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  During  the  winter  of 
1869-70  a  third  and  final  lecture  course  was  carried  on  under  the 
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management  of  the  corresponding  secretary  as  chairman  of  the 
lecture  committee.  This  course  was  also  successful,  but  being  some- 
what interfered  with  by  the  prevailing  hard  times  of  that  winter, 
did  not  add  greatly  to  the  finances  of  the  library. 

After  this  winter,  no  more  lectures  were  arranged  for,  this 
form  of  entertainment  proving  very  uncertain  as  to  profits;  but 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1871-72,  a  number  of  entertain- 
ments were  given  by  home  talent  which  were  of  high  character  and 
proving  very  popular,  brought  into  the  treasury  very  considerable 
sums  of  money.  From  a  collection  of  programs,  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting   are   noted. 

Perhaps  the  most  entertaining  was  one  given  by  the  Bloom- 
ington  Bar  at  Schroeder's  Opera  House,  April  11,  1873,  entitled 
"Bardell  vs.  Pickwick,"  presenting  the  trial  scene  from  "Pick- 
wick." '^rhe  leading  roles  were  taken  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
as  ''Justice  Starleigh,"  Thomas  McNulta  as  '"Sergeant  Buz-fuz," 
and  Hon.  J.  G.  Strong  as  "Pickwick."  Other  well-known  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  whose  names  appear  in  the  cast  were 
E.  E.  "Williams.  Lawrence  AYeldon,  James  S.  Ewing,  E.  M.  Prince, 
C.  L.  Capen,  Hudson  Burr,  C.  G.  Bradshaw,  Charles  Shacklcford, 
W.  B.  Cariock,  H.  A.  Ewing,  Gen.  I.  J.  Bloomfield  and  Gen.  A. 
Gridley ;  with  Mrs.  P.  P.  Morgan,  jr.,  Mrs.  C.  Shackleford  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  Smith  as  "Mrs.  Bardell''  and  her  friends. 

A  tableau:  The  execution  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  also 
presented  by  several  of  these  gentlemen,  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Ella 
Eutzer,  as  the  queen  of  Scots,  with  Miss  Hattie  Boyd  and  Miss' 
Fannie  "Walker  as  attendants.  This  program  is  of  especial  interest 
as  containing  the  names  of  several  distinguished  fellow  citizens 
who  have  since  that  time  filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  country.  One  has  been  vice-president,  another  foreign 
minister  at  one  of  the  most  important  European  courts,  another  is 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington.  'J'he  rest 
attained  high  position  in  their  chosen  profession  either  in  this  or  in 
other  cities.  Some  have  passed  from  our  ken,  but  their  memory 
still  abides  with  us. 

On  the  evenings  of  December  12  and  13,  1872,  took  place  the 
opening  of  the  new  theater,  Durley  Hall,  with  a  benefit  for  the  li- 
brary. The  trial  scene  from  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  was  given 
by  a  company  of  amateurs  with  J.  A.  Jackman  as  the  "Duke  of 
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Venice,"  Pres.  Eichard  Edwards  as  "Shylock,"  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewell  as 
"Antonio,"  C.  L.  Capen  as  "Bassanio,"  C.  A.  Hasenwinkle  as 
"Gratiano,"  J.  A.  Jaekman,  jr.,  as  "Solanio,"  M.  Williams  as 
"Salarino,"  Miss  Ella  Hogg  as  '"Portia"  and  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Hum- 
phreys as  ^'Nerissa."  This  was  followed  by  a  farce  entitled  "Love 
in  Livery"  with  J.  Price  Fell,  D.  M.  Graham,  C.  A.  Hasenwinkle, 
Charles  Coe,  Mrs.  Gus  Maxwell,  Miss  Annie  Fell,  Miss  Dodson  and 
Miss  Eowe  as  the  actors. 

In  ISTovember,  1873,  and  again  in  September,  1875,  the 
"Drummer-Boy  of  Sliiloh"  was  given  by  about  one  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  best  amateur  talent  of  Bloomingion  and 
iS'ormal.  On  both  occasions  with  Mr.  C.  A.  Hasenwinkle  in  the 
leading  ])art  of  "Farmer  Howard"  and  Master  Howard  Humphreys 
as  the  "Drummer-Boy."  Mr.  Hasenwinkle  is  now  known  as  Carl 
Haswin,  the  noted  actor,  whose  presentation  of  "The  Silver  King" 
has  won  him  fame.  PTe  was  at  this  time  a  student  at  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University — always  willing  to  lend  his  talents  to  any 
benefit  for  the  library. 

During  the  next  four  years  the  managers  of  the  Association 
were  almost  constantly  before  the  public  as  purveyors  to  the  peo- 
ple's taste  for  entertainment,  and  every  known  form  of  amusement 
was  worked  up  and  presented.  Bloomington  has  possessed  many 
talented  people  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  refusing  to  aid  the 
library  in  the  way  best  suited  to  individual  talents.  It  is  imposs- 
ible to  mention  the  names  of  even  a  small  minority  of  these,  but 
the  sweet  voices  of  many  beautiful  singers  still  live  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  heard  their  melody. 

The  baby  sliow  held  the  last  week  of  INIay,  1883,  was  a  source 
of  much  amusement  to  the  public,  and  of  some  heart-burning  to 
proud  mammas  of  infant  marvels,  besides  netting  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  library's  treasury.  Young  men  and  maidens  of  today, 
who  were  then  wee  tots,  might  find  the  newspaper  files  of  that  date 
very  interesting. 

A  roster  of  the  people  who  kindly  aided  in  the  many  enter- 
tainments given  for  the  library,  either  as  promoters  or  as  active 
participants  in  the  benefits,  would  fill  several  pages,  and  is  now  im- 
possible to  gather.  The  late  ]\Irs.  Laura  B.  Humphreys,  Mrs. 
AVard,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Funk,  Mrs.  Snell,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Evans,  ]\Irs. 
Hoopes,   j\Irs.   Jackman.   Miss   S.   E.    Eaymond,   Miss   Georgiana 
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Trotter,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Burnham,  Mrs.  Cooper,  ]\{rs.  C.  P.  Soper, 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Graham,  ]\Irs.  J.  W.  Fifer,  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Humphreys, 
Mrs.  N.  P.  Perry  and  many  others  were  most  devoted  and  efficient 
in  arranging  and  carrying  out  the  details  of  these  affairs. 

Among  the  most  prominent  participants  during  the  years  of 
struggle,  aside  from  those  already  mentioned,  might  be  named 
Marie  Von  Eisner,  Belle  Eood,  Ella  Hogg,  Mrs.  H.  0.  Davis  and 
Grace  Fell  Hersey,  who  have  passed  from  earth  to  join  the  choirs 
of  Heaven;  Miss  Manie  Dodson,  now  Mrs.  Theron  Fell;  Miss  Char- 
lotte Burr,  now  Mrs.  W.  S.  Harwood;  Miss  Slade,  Miss  Blaylock. 

In  March,  1880,  public  entertainments  being  no  longer  popu- 
lar or  profitable,  and  the  expenses  having  increased  greatly  with 
the  growth  of  the  library,  it  was  thought  best  to  ask  the  city  to 
take  charge  of  the  institution  as  a  free  public  libran^  and  at  a 
largely  attended  meeting  of  the  Association,  it  was  formally  re- 
solved to  transfer  the  library  to  the  city.  A  committee  of  six,  con- 
sisting of  Hamilton  Spencer,  E.  M.  Prince,  W.  M.  Hatch,  R.  M. 
Benjamin,  C.  L.  Capen  and  Miss  Eaymond  was  appointed  to  pre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  city  council.  At  the  council  meeting  follow- 
ing, the  offer  was  declined,  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred 
considering  it  inadvisable  at  that  time  to  add  to  the  burdens  of 
taxation  in  the  city,  even  for  so  meritorious  a  purpose. 

The  disappointment  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  was  great 
and  the  prospect  for  a  time  was  very  dark.  After  much  discussion, 
it  was  finally  decided  to  close  the  doors  of  the  library  until  funds 
should  be  forthcoming  to  assure  adequate  support,  and  on  August 
7,  1880,  this  was  done.  Xot  until  this  action  of  the  Board  did  the 
people  realize  how  intimately  connected  with  their  daily  life  was 
this  institution.  Immediately  ^  subscription  of  $1,100  was  made, 
with  which  the  debts  of  the  library  were  paid,  new  books  pur- 
chased, and  in  September,  the  library  was  again  opened  to  the 
public  after  being  closed  for  six  weeks. 

But  still  the  question  of  support  faced  the  management,  a  most 
pressing  want  being  proper  rooms  for  the  library.  The  collection 
of  books,  constantly  growing  more  valuable,  was  housed  in  a 
building,  where  the  risks  from  fire  were  great.  The  avail- 
able room  was  not  nearly  large  enough  for  the  comfortable  ar- 
rangement of  books  which  occupied  every  niche  and  table  which 
could  be  spared.    In  May,  1882,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Withers  presented 
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to  the  Association  the  site  at  the  corner  of  East  and  Washington 
streets^,  upon  which  to  erect  a  new  building.  This  was  the  location 
of  Mrs.  Withers'  first  home  in  Bloomington.  Here,  in  years  gone 
by,  Abraham  Lincoln,  fStephen  A.  Douglas,  Leonard  Swett  and 
many  other  notables  had  been  entertained.  This  generous  gift 
coming  when  the  future  looked  dark  for  the  enterprise,  put  new 
life  into  the  management,  and  soon  after  the  formal  transfer  of  the 
property  in  Jul}^,  1883,  the  work  of  soliciting  funds  for  the  new 
building  was  begun  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  Raymond,  Miss  Georgi- 
ana  Trotter,  Mrs.  J.  N.  AVard,  Mr.  C.  L.  Capcn,  and  others. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  met  the  soliciting  committee  with 
rare  courtesy,  and  substantia]  evidence  of  their  interest  in  the 
shape  of  liberal  donations,  by  means  of  which,  with  the  money 
raised  by  entertainments,  suppers  and  in  other  ways,  sufficient 
funds  were  collected  to  warrant  the  commencement  of  a  building, 
and  in  August,  1886,  the  Board  A'oted  to  erect  a  two-story  brick 
building.  Plans  and  specifications,  as  presented  by  Architect 
George  Miller,  were  adopted  and  the  ground  was  broken  the  last 
of  March,  1S87. 

The  building  committee  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  construction,  was  composed  of  Miss  Georgiana  Trotter, 
chairman;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Ra3^mond,  E.  M.  Prince,  W.  A.  Gerken 
and  George  A.  Tryner.  Thursday,  May  19,  1887,  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  with  appropriate  Masonic  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of 
several  thousand  people.  Dr.  A.  T.  Darrah,  tlie  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  of  Illinois,  officiated,  using  the  Masonic  ritual  in  a  very 
impressive  manner — ]\Irs.  AYithers  handing  the  trowel  with  which 
the  cement  was  spread.  Music  was  furnished  by  De^Iolay  Irand  and 
the  Schubert  quartette.  After  the  stone  had  been  laid,  an  address 
was  given  by  Pcv.  H.  W.  Thomas  of  Chicago,  which  was  fidl  of 
rare  thought  and  deeply  impressive. 

When  the  building  was  christened,  it  was  called  tbe  Withers 
Library,  thus  carrying  down  to  posterity  the  memory  of  a  pioneer 
of  Bloomington  whose  courage,  honorable  life,  enterprise  and 
worth  were  known  to  all  while  he  lived,  and  were  a  rich  legacy  to 
his  Avidow,  by  ■whose  generous  act  was  made  possible  this  beautiful 
home  for  the  lil^rary. 

The  building  was  completed  in  December,  1887,  and  on  the 
27th  was  held  the  dedicatory    service,   in  connection  with  a  grand 
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banquet.  Dr.  Eicliard  Edwards,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  state  of  Illinois,  delivered  the  address.  Dr.  John  W. 
Dinsmore,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Blooming- 
ton,  conducted  devotional  exercises;  and  excellent  music  helped 
to  make  the  occasion  still  more  pleasant.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Eaymond, 
president  of  the  Association,  presented  a  brief  and  concise  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  the  building,  and  the  present  needs  to  liquidate 
the  indebtedness.  Her  appeal  met  a  generous  response  and  hand- 
some donations  were  made  towards  clearing  the  debt  remaining 
upon  the  building. 

The  books  and  furniture  of  the  Library  Association  having 
been  placed  in  position  in  the  new  building,  its  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public  early  in  January,  1888,  and  under  the  impetus 
given  by  the  public  interest  in  the  new  quarters,  the  receipts  of 
the  library  during  the  few  years  following  proved  sufficient  to  pay 
current  running  expenses;  but  there  was  practically  nothing  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  To  meet  this  demand,  a  book  fund  was 
started  and  a  committee  formed  to  solicit  subscriptions  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  1889,  this  committee  reported  that  the  amounts 
pledged  would  enable  the  management  to  make  much  needed  addi- 
tions to  the  book  list. 

To  this  committee  of  ladies,  Mrs  A.  B.  Funk,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Snell 
and  Mrs.  George  A.  Tryner,  much  was  due.  Miss  Slade's  French 
class  aided  in  this  fund  by  the  presentation  of  a  French  play,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  turned  over  to  the  committee.  Still  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  institution  oppressed  the  managers  and 
faithful  friends  were  constantly  planning  ways  and  means  of  aid- 
ing to  swell  the  slender  funds  of  the  library. 

The  most  notable  effort  of  this  period  was  the  book  reception 
of  March  7,  1891,  which  added  over  six  hundred  volumes  to  the 
library's  collection  and  placed  a  goodly  sum  of  money  in  the 
treasury,  besides  gifts  of  valuable  pictures  from  many  friends;  an 
especial  one  being  the  fine  life-size  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Withers  painted  and  presented  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ticknor. 

The  success  of  this  reception  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  J.  X.  Ward,  a  life  long  friend  and  member  of  the  association, 
and  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Burnham  Mrs.  A.  B.  Funk,  Mrs.  Basil  Duke, 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Snell  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Wright,  committee  on  program  and 
solicitation. 
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To  quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Sue 

A.  Sanders  in  1895:  ''While  the  enthusiasm  of  so  rare  an  enter- 
prise was  foremost  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  patronage  and  dona- 
tions for  its  support  were  such  as  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  good 
people  of  Bloomington;  yet  year  after  j^ear  did  not  find  all  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  of  a  circulating  library  in  a  city  unusu- 
ally noted  for  its  institutions  of  learning,  its  number  of  citizens 
who  have  held  state  and  national  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  and 
the  general  intelligence  of  her  people.  As  the  property  of  a  cor- 
poration accessible  to  none  except  those  who  were  able  to  pay  dues, 
there  never  was  at  any  one  time  more  than  four  hundred  people 
who  thus  contributed  to  its  support;  hence  the  people,  almost  as  a 
whole,  were  deprived  of  its  privileges,  and  the  strongest  regrets 
were  for  the  poor  people  of  the  city,  especially  the  children,  who 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tages. Through  eight  long  years  of  giving  entertainments  and 
soliciting  to  meet  the  necessary  demands,  the  Board  ever  hoped 
the  time  might  come  when  the  library  would  be  the  property  of 
the  city,  and  like  all  other  public  institutions,  be  ably  supported  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  our  citizens." 

In  consequence  of  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  management  and 
stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  ISO-i,  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  18,  of  that  year,  the  trustees  of  the  Bloomington  Li- 
brary Association  appeared  before  the  common  council  and  for- 
mally tendered,  through  that  honorable  body,  to  the  city  of  Bloom- 
ington, the  Withers  library  building,  together  with  all  its  posses- 
sions, asking  only  as  remuneration  that  the  city  assume  the 
indebtedness  of  about  $4,000  and  establish  a  free  public  library. 
No  more  needed  or  noble  offering  was  ever  tendered  a  city  and  no 
city  council  ever  responded  more  courteously  or  magnanimously 
than  Bloomington  city  council  of  189-i. 

Having  accepted  this  liberal  donation  to  the  city's  possessions, 
all  transfers  being  legally  signed  and  filed  in  accordance  with 
the  statute,  a  Board  of  Directors  was  appointed  by  the  city  council 
to  take  charge  of  the  same.  The  members  of  this  board  were: 
H.  D.  Spencer,  S.  P.  Robinson,  J.  M.  Shackford,  E.  0.  Graham. 

B.  F.  Hoopes,  J.  F.  Eegan,  J.  B.  Holmes.  ]\[rs.  A.  B.  Funk  and 
Mrs.  Sue  A.  Sanders. 


MRS.    MARTHA   WARD.  MRS.     VIRGINIA     HAYDEN     GRAVES. 


MRS.    JUDITH     A.     BRADNER.  MRS.     ELIZA    STANSBURY. 
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The  Bloomington  Library  Association,  while  retiring  from 
the  management  of  the  library,  did  not  surrender  its  charter,  and 
still  remains  an  incorporated  body. 

July  1,  189-i,  the  library  was  closed  for  cataloguing  and  re- 
pairs and  remained  closed  until  October  2  of  the  same  year,  when 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city  were  the  doors  of  a  free 
public  library  thrown  open,  and  ne^er  until  now  were  the  full  de- 
mands of  our  reading  public  made  known.  Anxiously  they  had 
waited  the  time  of  opening  and  the  eagerness  and  promptness  with 
v/hich  they  availed  themselves  of  its  privileges  showed  the  value  of 
the  institution. 

Just  at  the  dawn  of  long  hoped  for  prosperity,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Galliner,  v.'ho  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  held  the 
office  of  librarian,  was  stricken  with  illness  and  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  that  she  might  rally  her  failing  powers — but  continuing 
to  decline,  she  found  it  imperative  to  tender  her  resignation,  which 
was  accepted  with  strong  regret  and  her  name  placed  upon  the 
library's  roll  of  .honor  as  Librarian  Emeritus.  Her  inability  to 
avail  herself  of  her  long  cherished  desire  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
librarian  of  Bloomington  Public  Library,  reminds  us  of  that  one 
who  was  allowed  to  view  but  never  to  enter  the  Promised  Land. 
The  wished  for  health  and  strength  never  returned,  and  she  stead- 
ily declined  until  October  19,  1897,  when  her  eyes  closed  upon 
earthly  scenes  and  she  fell  asleep  to  awaken  in  another  world,  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Bloomington's  beautiful  "God's  acre"  October 
21,  amid  the  tears  of  sorrowing  friends.  She  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  her  position  of  librarian,  having  such  a  wonderful  memory  that 
she  practically  knew  the  contents  of  every  book,  and  being  in 
every  branch  of  the  work  very  efficient. 

To  no  one  in  its  history  is  the  library  more  indebted  than  to 
Mrs.  Galliner,  who  never  faltered  nor  acknowledged  weariness,  ba4; 
faithfully  fulfilled  every  .duty  of  her  office,  both  in  prosperity  and 
adversity.  The  library  as  it  is  today  is  in  large  measure  an  out- 
growth of  her  untiring  service  and  enthusiasm  in  helping  establish 
and  maintain  it  through  its  first  years  of  uncertainty.  In  her  la- 
bors and  in  her  beautiful  character  the  people  of  this  city  came  to 
love  her  to  a  very  unusual  degree  and  her  life's  work  and  influence 
in  the  city  has  reared  for  her  a  greater  monument  than  any  cut 
from  stone.    A  bronze  tablet  placed  upon  the  wall  of  the  reading 
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room  in  the  library  by  the  clubs  of  the  city  bears  silent  witness  to 
her  worth  and  to  the  affection  her  friends  bore  her, 

ISTo  more  truly  could  "She  hath  done  what  she  could''  be  said 
of  any  than  of  this  brave  soul,  who  felt  so  keenly  her  later  hours  of 
weakness  and  enforced  idleness.  A  little  poem  by  Mrs.  Gussie 
Packard  Du  Bois  expresses  truly  this  thought: 

How  true  of  one  so  spendthrift  in  service, 

80  eager  to  bring  to  us  all  of  life's  good; 

We  look  through  our  tears  at  the  hands  at  last  folded 

And  gratefully  say  "She  hath  done  what  she  could." 

How  strong  in  adversity's  storm  and  how  dauntless 

How  tender  in  sorrow  the  deep  loving  heart; 

How  brave  in  life's  battles,  how  true  in  life's  changes, 

She  hath  done  what  she  could,  the  rest  is  God's  part. 

We  must  loosen  our  hold,  the  dear  hands  are  tired. 

Unclasp  them  and  fold  them  across  the  still  breast; 

These  words  shall  be  spoken  in  tender  memorial, 

She  hath  done  what  she  could,  she  hath  gone  to  her  rest. 

Mrs.  Galliner  s  successor,  Miss  Evva  L.  Moore  of  Evanston, 
Illinois,  served  as  acting  librarian  until  June  1,  1895,  and  as  libra- 
rian-in-chief from  that  date  until  June  1,  1899,  when  she  resigned 
to  take  charge  of  the  Scoville  Institute  Library  of  Oak  Park,  Illi- 
nois. She  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Elma  AVarwick,  a  graduate  of 
Illinois  State  Library  School  at  Champaign,  who  remained  but  two 
months,  resigning  Aiigust  1,  to  become  librarian  at  the  DeKalb 
Normal  School. 

Miss  ISTcllie  E.  Parham,  also  a  graduate  of  the  school  at  Cham- 
paign, took  charge  October  1,  1899.  During  Miss  Moore's  admin- 
istration, the  building  was  enlarged  to  its  present  proportions;  the 
building  as  enlarged  and  newly  equipped  being  opened  on  the 
evening  of  May  15,  1898,  with  a  reception  to  the  Mayor  and  city 
council  and  citizens  of  Bloomington.  In  this  portion  of  the  build- 
ing are  located  the  reference  rooms  and  work  rooms,  also  the  chil- 
dren's department,  an  innovation  planned  and  carried  out  by  Miss 
ISTellie  E.  Parham,  the  present  librarian.  This  much  needed  de- 
partment has  proven  very  popular,  not  only  with  the  children,  but 
with  the  parents. 

The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  filled  the  office  of 
president  since  the  organization  of  the  Ladies'  Library  in  1856.  to 
,  the  present  time: 
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Mrs.  S.  B.  Brown 1856  Richard  H.  Holder. 1872 

Mrs.  David  Davis 1857  Peter  Folsom 1877 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Allin 1858  Dr.  C.  R.  Parke   1878 

Mrs.  John  McCIun   1859  Charles  L.  Capen 1881 

Mrs.  Elihu  Rogers 1860  Miss  S.  E.  Raymond 1882 

Mrs.  J.  N.Ward 1861  Charles  L.  Capen  1885 

Mrs.  Allin  Withers 1862  Miss  S.  E.  Raymond 18871894 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Robinson 1863  Miss  Sue  A.  Sanders 1894-1896 

Mrs.  Lyman  Betts    1864  Mrs.  A.  B.  Funk 1897 

Mrs.  Charles  Cromwell 1865  R.  O.  Graham 1898 

Judge  David  Davis 1866  Henry  D.  Spencer 1899 

E.  M.  Prince   1868  J.  M.  Shackford 1900 

George  W.  Parke 1869  J.  B.  Holmes 1901-1902 

Five  of  the  first  board  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil still  are  serving,  being  J.  B.  Holmes,  H.  D.  Spencer,  R.  0.  Gra- 
ham, Mrs.  A.  B.  Funk  and  Mrs.  Sue  A.  Sanders.  Of  the  others, 
John  H.  Regan,  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  good  business  qual- 
ifications, died  in  1898,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Fenelon,  who 
served  one  year,  being  in  turn  succeeded  by  John  J.  Condon,  a 
member  of  the  present  board. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Hoopes,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment since  the  organization  of  the  Library  Association  in  1867, 
withdrew  in  1899.  To  his  business  ability  and  public  spirit  the  li- 
brary is  greatly  indebted.  The  successors  of  Mr.  Hoopes  and  of 
S.  P.  Robinson  were  Mr.  E.  D.  Harber  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Webb.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Shackford  removed  to  Chicago  in  1901  aild  was  succeeded 
by  Isaac  Livingston.  These  gentlemen  have  spared  no  time  nor 
trouble  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  librar}^,  and  to  their 
efforts,  in  conjunction  with  the  able  librarians  they  have  put  at 
the  head  of  the  institution,  is  due  the  prosperity  of  the  Withers 
Public  Library  since  its  organization  as  a  free  public  library. 

March  1,  1894,  the  library  contained  a  total  of  13,377  books, 
with  214  book-takers.  The  total  circulation  for  the  year  ending 
at  this  date  was  11,640.  At  present  the  library  contains  27,000 
books,  and  the  number  of  borrowers  has  reached  over  6,000.  In 
the  eighth  annual  report,  given  June  8,  1901,  the  circulation  for 
the  year  is  given  as  97,953,  a  large  increase  over  any  preceding 
year.  A  new  catalogue  has  been  issued,  a  goodly  sized  volume  of 
364  pages,  which  is  a  reliable  guide  to  the  books  upon  the  shelves. 

The  reference  department  of  the  library  is  installed  in  two 
rooms  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  buildinsf.  This  is  under  the 
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care  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Kimball,  reference  librarian.  Here  the  student 
and  the  elnb  member  find  a  quiet  place  where  they  can  collect  from 
the  booivs  held  entirely  for  the  use  of  this  department,  material  for 
themes,  orations,  debates  and  papers  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  from 
"the  lost  arts"  to  the  present  day  "flying  machines."  The  collec- 
tion of  reference  works  and  bound  magazines  is  large,  comprising 
the  latest  and  best  and  would  do  credit  to  a  much  larger  library. 

The  support  of  the  library  is  entirely  by  taxation,  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  two  mills  on  a  dollar,  being  appropriated  each  year  by 
the  council.  To  this  is  added  the  rent  of  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  Bloomington  Club,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  and 
sums  collected  from  fines  and  rentals  of  books. 

Besides  Miss  Parham,  librarian,  and  Mrs.  Kimball,  reference 
librarian,  there  are  employed  as  assistants,  the  Misses  Mabel  Ward, 
ISTelle  F.  Webb,  Sarah  Stowell,  Edith  Denison  and  Alma  Lange. 

The  Withers  Public  Library  has  become  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  the  moral  and  educational  advancement  of  our  communit}^, 
thus  realizing  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  founders,  to  whom 
is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  the  grand  success  of  the  institution. 
By  their  self  sacrificing  labors  and  perseverance  in  keeping  the 
library  before  the  public,  and  their  hard  work  to  enable  it  to  be- 
come a  creditable  institution  and  to  build  it  up,  they  made  possible 
all  that  has  resulted.  How  true  it  is  that  one  labors  and  another 
reaps  the  harvest;  yet  to  the  first  is  credit  due,  as  well  as  to  the 
one  who  carries  the  work  to  a  successful  completion. 

Many  other  details  can  be  found  in  the  scrap-books  kept  at  the 
library.  The  following  persons  have  served  on  the  various  library 
boards,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned: 

E.  F.  Evans,  Mrs.  Horace  Smith,  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  Luman 
Burr,  H.  G.  Peeves,  B.  D.  Lucas,  C.  C.  Marquis,  C.  W.  Robinson, 
Capt.  F.  J.  I'itzwilliam,  J.  H.  Burnham,  Dr.  J.  B.  Taylor,  E.  E. 
Williams,  jr..  T.  A.  Brale}^,  James  Shaw. 

Many  names  of  donors  of  gifts  and  of  those  who  have  fur- 
nished timel}^  aid  are  necessarily  omitted  for  lack  of  room.  The 
records  and  scrap-books  already  alluded  to  will  give  much  added 
information. 


CAPT.    FRANK    J.     FITZWI LLI  AM. 


THE  McLEAN  MEMORIAL. 

December  6,  1898. 


PROGRAM. 

Prayer,  by  Richard  Edwards. 

Introductory,  by  George  Perrin  Davis. 

Address,  on  behalf  of  Board  of  Supervisors,  by  LaFayette  Funk. 

Public  Services  of  John  McLean,  a  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Historical 
Society,  by  John  H.  Burnham. 

Address:  "Reminiscences  of  John  McLean,"  by  Gen.  John  A.  Mc- 
Clernand. 

OFFICERS. 

President  of  the  Day,  George  Perrin  Davis,  president  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

Vice-presidents:  H.  D.  Ledgerwood,  chairman  Board  of  Supervisors; 
Sylvester  Peasley,  Peter  Whitmer,  Charles  C.  Rowell,  William  J.  Baldridge, 
Duncan  M.  Funk,  Arthur  J.  Scrogin,  James  Smith,  William  T.  Bradbury, 
James  Thompson,  ex-chairmen  of  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Committee  of  Arrangements:  Marion  McCormick,  William  C.  Jones, 
John  G.  Welch,  on  behalf  of  Board  of  Supervisors;  George  P.  Davis,  John 
H.  Burnham,  Ezra  M.  Prince,  on  behalf  of  the  Historical  Society. 

From  the  Bloomington  Bulletin,  December, 6,  1898: 
IMcLean  county  paid  a  tribute  to  her  namesake  today.  The  His- 
torical Society,  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  people,  recalled  .the 
days  of  Senator  John  McLean.,  one  of  the  brightest  minds  of  the  early 
territorial  daj^s  of  the  great  state  of  Illinois.  McLean  has  been  dead 
nearly  70  years,  but  his  memory  lives  on  and  will  be  forever  perpetuated 
by  the  great  county  of  central  Illinois  which  bears  his  name.  The  idea 
of  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  this  great  Illinoisan  was  a  happj-  one, 
and  from  its  inception  widespread  interest  has  been  taken  in  carrying 
the  event  to  a  successful  consummation.  Captain  J.  H.  Burnham,  Hon. 
E.  M.  Prince,  and  others  have  been  imtiring  in  their  efforts  to  secure  data 
of  the  illustrious  politician  and  statesman  but  have  been  baffled  by  a  re- 
markable lack  of  information  in  the  newspapers  and  records  of  those  days. 
For  instance,  the  Vandalia  paper,  published  at  the  time  of  McLean's 
death,  does  not  refer  to  it.  The  Congressional  Record  has  but  little 
relative  to  his  life,  and  there  is  a  singular  lack  of  matter  relative  to  the 
life  of  the  county's  namesake.     The  tablet  erected  by  the  Society  in  the 
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court  house  to  the  memory  of  McLean  has  been  described  in  previous 
issues.  Captain  Burnham  has  been  most  active  in  the  search  for  data. 
He  has  visited  Shawneetown,  the  home  of  McLean,  and  interviewed  old 
citizens.  He  has  pored  over  the  newspaper  files,  county  records,  and  every 
other  avenue  that  might  furnish  the  coveted  information.  His  efforts  are 
embodied  in  the  able  paper  which  he  delivered  at  the  meeting  this  after- 
noon and  which  we  present  in  full.  It  was  hoped  to  have  General  John  A. 
McClernand  present  at  the  meeting  but  the  infirmities  of  age  prevented 
him  leaving  his  home  in  Springfield.  He  had  been  asked  to  furnish  some 
reminiscences  of  McLean  and  his  remarks  would  have  been  most  interest- 
ing. The  Society  succeeded  in  securing  the  consent  of  Hon.  J.  S.  Ewing 
to  read  the  notes  of  General  McClernand  and  also  to  add  observations  of 
his  own. 

The  meeting  this  afternoon  was  held  in  the  circuit  court  room,  which 
was  turned  over  to  the  Society  by  Judge  Myers.  The  capacity  of  the 
room  was  tested  and  many  citizens  from  out  of  the  county  outside  of 
the  city  were  interested  auditors.  Mr.  George  P.  Davis,  president  of  the 
Historical  Society,  presided  over  the  meeting  and  opened  the  proceedings  by 
introducing  Dr.  Kichard  Edwards  who  delivered  an  eloquent  invocation. 
Mr.  Davis  then  delivered  the  introductory  address,   speaking  as   follows : 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

This  day  marks  the  turning  of  a  new  leaf  in  the  history  of  this 
county. 

In  tlie  first  settlement  of  a  new  country  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence is  so  great  with  tlie  people  that  they  have  no  time  or  thought 
for  reverence  of  the  beauties  of  nature  or  the  remains  of  a  former 
ra(?e. 

So  much  of  such  remains  as  can  be  utilized  in  the  construction 
of  their  dwellings  are  so  used,  and  the  earthworks  are  leveled  by  the 
plow.  The  grand  old  trees  are  cut  down  for  buildings  or  firewood. 
The  nearest  being  taken  first. 

Perhaps  some  elm  that  is  worthless  for  either  purpose  and  is 
not  in  the  way  of  civilization  is  forgotten  and  left. 

The  articles  of  war  and  chase  and  household  use  of  the  former 
inhabitants  that  may  be  acquired  are  given  to  the  children 
for  toys.  The  history  of  their  great  men  and  of  their  own  lives  which 
would  be  so  valuable  to  us  are  either  not  written  at  all  or  so  scantily 
recorded  as  to  be  a  great  trial  to  the  accurate  historian  of  this 
day. 

After  the  country  is  settled  and  fully  improved  the  people 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  things  other  than  a  struggle  for  a 
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livelihood.  Then  their  minds  revert  to  the  duty  and  pleasure  of 
honoring  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  preserving  the  re- 
mains of  such  monuments  or  natural  curiosities  as  may  still  remain 
among  them. 

Then  memorials  are  erected  to  their  early  great  men.  The 
lines  of  the  old  earthworks  are  traced  in  the  cornfields  and  by 
statute  they  are  preserved  from  further  spoliation,  and  the  forgot- 
ten elm  becomes  the  pride  of  the  community  and  when  in  the  full- 
ness of  time  it  falls  to  the  ground,  everyone  feels  the  loss  of  a 
personal  friend  and  the  remains  are  reverently  divided  among  them 
for  keepsakes. 

As  was  said,  this  day  marks  the  turning  of  a  new  leaf  in  the 
history  of  this  county. 

This  great  and  wealthy  county,  almost  an  empire  of  itself,  now 
turns  its  thoughts  backward  to  its  origin  and  feels  it  but  just  and 
right  that  it  should  remember  its  early  beginnings. 

I  am  the  more  proud  of  the  fact  because  this  county  is  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  in  this  state  to  assist  the  Historical  Society 
in  their  labors. 

Of  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  McLean  County  Historical 
Society,  which  is  mainly  a  war  volume,  iogether  with  a  roster  of 
county  officers  and  a  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  during  the  rebellion,  the  board  has  ordered  one  volume 
put  in  each  school  district.  And  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  other 
appropriate  volumes  will  be  so  placed.  In  many  of  the  eastern 
states,  especially  Massachusetts,  the  towns,  which  in  that  section  of 
the  country  are  the  political  units,  have  been  authorized  and 
directed  to  copy,  edit,  and  publish  their  old  town  meeting  records, 
many  of  them  going  back  for  more  than  270  years.  The  expense 
to  some  of  the  towns  has  been  as  much  as  $40,000  to  $50,000. 

This  great  expense  is  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  borne  and  the 
pride  of  the  towns  is  to  publish  the  most  accurate  and  fully  edited 
volumes. 

Mr.  Davis  then  introduced  Hon.  LaFayette  Funk,  who  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  board  of  supervisors.     Mr.  Davis  said: 

Of  the  early  settlers,  one  whose  business  extended  over  the 
greater  territory  and  who  was  the  most  successful  in  accumulating 
land,  and  who  has  left  a  permanent  impression  on  this  community. 
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was  Isaac  Funk,  an  early  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and 
for  whom  the  township  of  Funk's  Grove  was  named. 

The  board  of  supervisors  thought  it  but  fitting  to  select  one  of 
his  most  distinguished  sons,  a  state  senator,  and  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  agriculture  for  some  years,  and  now  a  member  of 
their  board,  to  make  the  address  for  them,  the  Hon.  LaFayette 
Funk,  of  Funk's  Grove,  who  will  now  address  you  on  behalf  of  the 
board  of  supervisors. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  LA  FAYETTE  FUNK. 

Mr.  President,  Pioneers,  and  Fkiends:  We  have  met 
here  today,  prompted  by  motives  which  seldom  occur  to  the  people 
of  a  county  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  its  admission 
as  such  by  dedicating  in  public  its  name  to  posterity. 

During  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  supervisors  at  its  last 
September  meeting  some  action  was  taken  relative  to  a  communica- 
tion received  from  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society,  making 
a  request  that  a  joint  meeting  be  held  with  the  board  at  some 
future  time.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  board  to  meet  with  some  member  or  members  of  the  His- 
torical Society  and  ascertain  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  their 
wishes  in  the  matter,  and  report  back  the  result  of  the  conference 
to  the   board. 

The  committee's  report  of  the  findings  at  the  meeting  with  the 
members  of  the  Historical  society,  was  favorable  to  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  bodies  to  take  place  at  this  time;  and  coupled 
with  the  report  were  the  suggestions  from  the  committee  that  the 
chairman  of  the  board  appoint  some  one  of  its  members  to  prepare 
an  address  on  behalf  of  its  members  to  be  read  during  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  occasion. 

From  some  cause,  perhaps  best  known  only  to  himself,  the 
honorable  chairman  saw  fit  to  appoint  the  writer  to  perform  that 
most  arduous  task,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  I  believe  our  chairman 
made  a  mistake  in  the  selection  of  his  man,  as  there  are  other 
members  of  this  board,  who,  for  a  long  number  of  years,  have  served 
their  constituents  at  home  and  their  country  at  large  with  ability 
and  distinctive  honors,  and  who,  from  their  long  term  of  public 
service  in  the  county's  interest  could  have  prepared  and  performed 
this  work  more  appropriately  to  this  occasion.  ; 


The  Court    House  of    McLean    County  Destroyed   by  Fire      June   19,   1900.     The 
McLean    Memorial  Tablet   Was   Originally  Placed    In  This   Building. 
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To  arrive  at  something  of  a  definite  idea  of  the  subject  or 
theme  to  be  treated  of  on  this  occasion,  history  may  have  to  be  re- 
peated to  some  extent.  Through  the  various  and  many  transitory 
stages  of  the  county's  territorial  existence  to  the  present  boundary 
lines,  many  changes  have  taken  place. 

This  county,  with  its  present  and  original  territory,  has  per- 
haps belonged  to  and  gone  under  more  diiferent  names  than  any 
other  one  of  the  counties  of  the  state. 

Our  local  history  tells  us  that  before  the  organization  of 
McLean  county,  its  territory  and  inhabitants  remained  in  Fayette 
county  until  1837,  though  as  above  stated,  prior  to  this  date  the 
names  of  the  several  other  counties  are  mentioned  as  covering  this 
county's  present  territory. 

Tazewell  county  was  organized  in  1837,  with  its  county  seat 
at  Mackinaw,  only  twenty  miles  from  Blooming  Grove  and  for 
four  years  longer  its  inhabitants  gave  their  allegiance  to  Tazewell 
county. 

In  1837  the  boundaries  of  Tazewell  county  were  adjusted 
and  its  first  election  was  held  at  Blooming  Grove,  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  William  Orendorff,  and  of  the  five 
or  six  county  officers  then  elected.  Blooming  Grove  secured  three. 
What  is  now  McLean  remained  as  before,  divided  between  Tazewell 
and  Vermilion. 

This  not  only  shows  that  settlers  were  quite  plentiful  around 
the  Grove,  but  that  their  descendents  have  come  honestly  by  their 
willingness  to  fill  all  the  offices  that  came  handy.  Our  local  history, 
loo  familiar  to  need  repetition,  shows  that  soon  after  Tazewell 
county  had  taken  a  good  start,  it  was  thought  best  to  divide  the 
immense  territory  and  after  scheming  and  planning  for  the  organi- 
zation of  new  counties,  the  outcome  of  the  agreement  of  those 
it  interested,  to  organize  a  county  out  of  the  following  described 
magnificent  district :  The  south  boundary  line  to  be  that  of  the 
township  running  east  and  west  four  miles  south  of  the  present 
line  dividing  the  counties  of  DeWitt  and  McLean,  thence  north 
forty-eight  miles  and  a  reference  to  the  map  will  show  well  toward 
the  north  line  of  the  present  county  of  Woodford.  The  west  line  to 
be  that  of  the  range  line  six  miles  west  of  the  third  principal  merid- 
ian, and  that  of  the  east  line  thirty-six  miles,  being  that  of  the 
sixth  range  line  east  of  the  third  principal  meridian.     This  terri- 
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lory  lay  wholly  within  the  counties  of  Tazewell  and  Vermilion,  the 
latter  not  within  the  county  proper,  but  lands  attached  for  county 
purposes. 

The  original  boundaries,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  descrip- 
tion, comprised  eight  townships  north  and  south,  and  seven  ranges 
east  and  west,  being  in  extent  forty-two  by  forty-eight  miles,  in 
regular  form,  a  perfect  rectangle,  containing  fifty-six  townships, 
each  six  miles  square,  or  a  little  over  1,290,000  acres  of  land  in 
round  numbers.  This  immense  extent  of  territorj^  included  the 
present  site  of  Atlanta,  in  Logan  county ,  Waynesville  and  Farmer 
City,  in  DeWitt  county,  considerably  over  half  of  the  present 
county  of  Woodford,  almost  one-half  of  the  county  of  Livingston, 
including  the  present  site  of  Pontiac,  and  almost  a  township  of  the 
present  county  of  Piatt.  It  will  be  seen  by  careful  examination 
that  the  present  territory  of  McLean  county,  reduced  by  the  later 
organization  of  Piatt,  DeWitt,  Logan,  Woodford,  and  Livingston 
counties,  is  approximately  four-sevenths  of  its  original  territory. 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  neighbors  and  citizens  of  those  coun- 
ties, which  have  in  their  make-up  received  such  a  large  proportion 
of  McLean  county's  original  tract  of  land  set  off  or  ceded  to 
them,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  the  disparagement  of 
tlieir  possessions,  we  still  say  the  average  values  per  acre  of  the  land 
left  within  this  county's  boundary  lines  were  enhanced  rather  than 
diminished. 

This  broad  assertion  may  sound  a  little  egotistical,  especially 
to  the  residents  of  our  neighboring  counties,  to  impute  to  them 
the  misfortune  that  in  the  divide  McLean  county,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  received  the  cream  and  they  the  skimmed  milk;  but  to  those 
of  the  audience  who  are  w^ell  acquainted  with  the  facts  it  will  not  be 
taken  with  any  great  amount  of  surprise. 

May  we  not,  at  this  time — it,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  being  the 
first  attempt  to  commemorate  the  county's  natal  day — look  back  with 
profound  admiration  to  the  wisdom,  forethought,  and  good  work 
of  our  honorable  committee,  Thomas  Orendorff  and  James  Latta, 
who  were  sent  to  the  state  capital,  then  at  Vandalia,in  the  year  1S30, 
with  the  requisite  number  of  names  petitioning  the  legislature,  then 
in  regular  session,  that  a  new  county  be  laid  out,  and  in  giving  the 
boundary  lines,  they  did  far  better  than  they  knew,  as  the  passing 
of  time  and  subsequent  events  have  shown. 
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May  we  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  Blooming  Grove's 
delegation  arrived  in  Vandalia  in  December,  1830,  bearing  the 
petition  of  our  first  families  for  the  organization  of  a  new  county, 
embracing  such  a  magnificent  collection  of  well  timbered  groves, 
and  so  many  square  miles  of  the  richest  prairie  in  the  world,  it 
was  seen  at  once  that  the  district  in  question  had  immense  possi- 
bilities and  that  a  large  county  would  some  day  be  found  within 
itG  new  boundary? 

At  this  juncture  of  the  proceedings  in  the  legislature  an  episode 
occurred  involving  the  committee  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  the  temper  of  which  may  be  considered  of  no  small 
degree  of  interest  incident  to  the  exercises  we  are  holding  here 
today. 

The  Hon.  William  L.  D.  Ewing,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  a  relative  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Senator 
McLean,  interested  himself  actively  in  influencing  our  Blooming 
Grove  committee  to  accord  and  permit  the  legislature  the  privilege 
of  naming  the  new  district  in  honor  of  the  man  whose  memory  we 
are  commemorating  today.  Mr.  Ewing  stated  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  Mr.  McLean's  closest  and  most  intimate  friends  that  his 
name  should  be  given  to  a  large  and  important  county,  and  at 
this  point  in  the  proceedings,  my  friends,  this  great  county,  which 
its  people  feel  so  justly  proud  of,  was  christened  with  the  name  it 
now  bears,  and  we  trust  will  continue  to  hold  till  the  end  of 
time. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  perhaps  the  best  informed  as  to  the  value  of 
this  region  of  any  man  in  the  legislature,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  in  the  legislature  in  1827  for  the  organi- 
zation of  Tazewell  county,  at  which  time  he  must  have  been  quite 
familiar  with  all  the  local  conditions  of  this  district,  besides  he  had 
helped  to  organize  other  counties  in  Central  Illinois. 

If  time  permitted,  we  might  refer  to  the  services  of  many  of 
the  pioneers  of  that  and  later  generations  who  served  in  thwarting 
the  various  attempts  to  appropriate  our  territory  to  the  building  i;p 
of  rival  counties,  but  with  this  passing  reference  and  with  our 
blessing  to  their  memory,  we  must  hasten  forward. 

The  land  comprising  McLean  county,  taken  as  a  whole,  per- 
haps cannot  for  an  equal  number  of  acres  in  one  continuous  body, 
be  equaled  in  any  country  for  its  fertility  of  soil,  yielding  with 
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comparatively  small,  or  not  excessive  expense  at  least,  to  the  hus- 
bandman's mode  and  manner  of  producing  all  the  cereals,  subject 
to  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  latitude,  giving  him  an  abundant 
remuneration  for  his  time  and  labor.  N'o  better  country  can  be 
found,  all  things  considered,  than  right  here  in  Central  Illinois 
for  the  rearing  and  maturing  to  the  highest  points  of  finish,  all  the 
meat  producing  animals  known  to  and  consumed  by  man  on  this 
continent. 

Water,  to  the  rearing  and  management  of  live  stock  of  what- 
ever kind  or  nature,  is  one  of  the  essential  elements,  and  of  this 
we  have  an  abundant  supply,  in  the  way  of  permanent  springs,  and 
streams  of  pure,  clear,  running  water.  The  last  few  years  have 
developed  another  source  of  this  much  needed  and  indispensable 
article,  by  the  drilling  of  tubular  wells.  This  can  be  done  by  ma- 
chinery specially  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  and  underground 
streams  can  be  reached  at  no  very  great  amount  of  expense,  that 
in  most  instances  have  proven  inexhaustible,  of  the  very  best  quality 
of  water  for  domestic  and  general  purposes. 

Most  excellent  groves  of  fine  timber  land  have  by  an  all-wise 
Creator  been  distributed  throughout  the  central  and  western  por- 
tions of  the  county;  something  unusual  too  for  a  prairie  country. 
Some  of  these  groves,  too,  were  made  up  of  the  very  best  of  the 
hard-wood  varieties  valuable  for  merchandise  and  mechanical  pur- 
poses, and  were  things  of  beauty  and  comfort  in  their  primitive 
days,  but  not  so  with  many  of  them  now,  for  the  woodman's  ax  has 
made  havoc  and  despoiled  them  of  their  beauty  until  they  may  al- 
most be  considered  a  barren  waste,  something  we,  as  ardent  ad- 
mirers and  true  lovers  of  good  timber,  dislike  very  much  to  see. 

The  early  pioneers  would  vie  with  each  other  the  right  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  all  the  timber  land  they  could  gobble  up,  as  it  was 
not  then  known  that  this  entire  country  was  underlaid  with  vast 
fields  of  coal. 

In  all  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  government  and  laws  of 
some  kind  have  been  established.  In  our  own  United  States  we 
are  governed  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  by  electing  to  office 
all  our  law-making  and  governing  powers  from  the  very  highest  to 
the  lowest  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

jSTo  particular  reference  to  any  of  them  is  necessary  at  this 
time,  though  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  in  these  exercises  where 
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my  honorable  colleagues  may  be  considered,  a  part  and  parcel  of 
these  ceremonies. 

McLean  county  was  organized  for  the  transaction  of  business 
May  16,  1831,  by  the  election  or  appointment  of  three  county  com- 
missioners, viz :  Timothy  B,  Hoblit,  Jonathan  Cheney,  and  Jesse 
Havens,  all  of  whom  have  long  since  passed  from  the  stage  of  an 
active  pioneer  life  to  the  other  shore. 

This  manner  of  conducting  the  county  affairs  and  county  busi- 
ness was  kept  up  from  year  to  year  by  the  appointment  or  election 
of  the  commissioners,  until  Xovember,  1849,  when  they  were  super- 
seded by  the  county  court,  consisting  of  the  county  judge  and  two 
associate  justices.  At  the  J^ovember  election  of  1857,  the  question 
of  the  system  of  township  organization  was  voted  on.  This  was  a 
general  election,  and  it  was  decided  the  people  of  the  county  were 
willing  to  adopt  the  new  plan. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  the  voters  of  the  several  newly-organized 
townships,  only  twenty-two  in  number  then,  now  thirty,  met  and 
elected  a  supervisor  to  represent  them  at  the  county  seat  for  the 
transaction  of  county  business,  which  system  has  continued  to  exist 
ever  since. 

Bloomington,  by  her  number  of  inhabitants,  was  entitled  to 
one  assistant  supervisor.     It  is  quite  different  now. 

On  the  16th  day  of  May,  1858,  the  newly  elected  board  of 
supervisors  met  in  Bloomington  and  proceeded  to  organize  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  by  the  election  of  the  Hon.  John  E.  Mc- 
Clun  as  chairman,  and  the  board  proceeded  to  business. 

It  may  not  seem  out  of  place  nor  inappropriate  to  make  honor- 
able mention  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  that  memorable 
body,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  give  their  names  and  the 
township  represented  by  each  of  the  members. 

Mount  Hope,  Daniel  Windsor;  Dan  vers,  James  Wilson;  Dale,  Richard 
Howell:  White  Oak,  Benjamin  V.  Rowell:  Bloomington,  David  Simmons  and 
John  E.  McClun;  Normal,  William  G.  Thompson;  Savanna,  Sylvester 
Peasley;  Towanda,  N.  S.  Sunderland;  Gridley,  Taylor  Loving;  Blue 
Mound,  James  A.  Doyle;  Chenoa,  J.  B.  Graham;  Pleasant,  Ezekiel  Arrow- 
smith;  Mosquito  Grove,  Presley  T.  Brooks;  Funk's  Grove,  William  S. 
Allin:  Dry  Grove,  Elias  Yoder;  Randolph,  Alfred  M.  Stringfield;  Hudson, 
James  H.  Cox;  Old  Town,  Seammon  Rodinan;  jNIoney  Creek,  William  F. 
Johnson;  Lee,  Josiah  Horr;  Lexington,  J.  C.  Mahan;  Kickapoo,  Henry 
West. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  list  that  only  twenty-two  town- 
ships were  represented  on  the  board,  as  before  stated.  We  know 
of  only  four  members  now  living  who  answered  the  first  roll-call : 
Presley  T.  Brooks,  Mosquito  Grove,  now  Allin;  Sylvester  Peasley, 
Savanna,  now  Downs  ;James  H.  Cox,  Hudson,  and  N".  S.  Sunder- 
land, Towanda,  now  living  in  Kansas. 

Bloomington  and  Normal,  by  their  increased  population,  are 
entitled  to  several  assistants,  and  at  the  present  ratio  of  increase 
their  membership  may  become  a  dangerous  element  when  matters 
present  themselves  where  the  city  and  country  members  may  not 
consider  the  question  at  issue  from  the  same  standpoint. 

Few  of  our  citizens  realize  the  magnitude  of  McLean  county's 
agricultural  productions,  or  its  relative  rank  among  other  agricul- 
tural districts  of  this  cotmtry.  The  census  reports  of  1870,  1880, 
and  1890  show  that  in  each  of  these  years,  with  an  annual  corn  crop 
amounting  to  about  11,000,000  bushels,  its  yield  was  equal  to  the 
combined  harvest  of  six  of  the  Rocky  Moiintain  states,  in  addition 
to  the  product  of  the  six  New  England  states,  while  it  surpassed  in 
this  great  staple  any  other  single  county  among  the  leading  coun- 
ties of  all  the  states  of  the  union.  In  1890  its  total  grain  crop  as 
shown  by  the  same  authority,  was  14,000,000  bushels,  and  the  total 
value  of  its  agricultural  products  exceeded  $5,000,000.  This  enor- 
mous agricultural  total  was  not  exceeded  by  a  single  county  in  the 
union,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  counties  engaged  in  dairy- 
ing and  market  gardening  near  the  largest  eastern  cities. 

McLean  county  was  organized  just  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  the  world's  history. 

In  Illinois,  the  long  contest  between  freedom  and  slavery  had 
been  settled  by  the  exciting  contest  of  1824,  though  slaves  were 
actually  held  in  bondage  in  this  state  for  several  years  later. 

The  progress  of  any  people  depends  largely  upon  the  rapidity 
of  communication.  It  took  the  pioneers  of  McLean  county  as  long 
to  market  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  in  Chicago  as  it  does  now  P.  D. 
Armour  to  send  a  million  bushels  to  Liverpool. 

In  1831,  this  wonderful  transformation  was  just  commencing. 
The  first  English  railroad,  only  thirty-one  miles  long,  was  finished 
in  1830.  At  that  time  there  was  but  ninety-five  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  whole  United  States.  The  first  locomotive  constructed  in 
this  country  for  actual  service  made  its  first  trip  January  15,  1831. 
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Henry  and  Morse  were  already  experimenting  with  the  electric 
telegraph.  Now  by  the  press  we  are  brought  into  daily  communi- 
cation with  the  whole  world,  and  the  life  of  the  whole  people  is 
immensely  enriched  and  quickened.  In  1831,  Garrison  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  Liberator  in  Boston.  Only  six  years  later 
the  first  newspaper  was  published  in  this  county. 

But  in  no  department  of  human  activity  has  there  been  greater 
changes  than  in  that  of  agriculture.  The  first  settlers  in  this  coun- 
try did  not  dream  this  prairie  country  would  ever  be  settled  and  be- 
come the  granary  of  the  world.  They  supposed  they  would  ever 
remain  great  grazing  lands,  supporting  immense  herds  of  cattle. 

But  about  this  time  they  were  beginning  to  see  something  of 
the  true  value  and  use  of  the  prairie  lands,  and  some  large  farms, 
for  that  period,  were  beginning  to  be  improved  out  on  the  prairie, 
getting  away  from  the  influence  of  the  timber. 

Then  farming  was  a  comparatively  very  simple  affair,  now  it 
has  become  a  complex  affair,  which  will  tax  the  mind  of  the  most 
vigorous.  Already,  in  1831,  the  change  had  commenced.  The  first 
successful  mowing  machine  in  this  country  was  patented  in  1831. 
I'atents  for  reaping  grain  came  two  years  later,  and  now  farm 
machinery  has  become  so  numerous  and  so  complicated  that  a  man 
must  be  a  capitalist  to  buy  all  that  is  needed  on  an  ordinary  farm 
and  be    a  skilled  machinist  to  care  for  and  operate  it. 

Coming  into  being  just  at  the  beginning  of  this  great  awaken- 
ing, McLean  county  has  ever  been  wide  awake  and  foremost,  not 
cmly  in  these  material  things,  but  all  those  higher,  that  go  to  make 
up  a  great  people.  Its  press  has  been  alive,  enterprising,  and  clean ; 
its  schools  have  always  borne  an  enviable  reputation.  Our  com- 
mon schools  have  received  the  constant  attention  and  faithful  care 
of  our  best  citizens,  serving  without  fee  or  reward,  and  so  honestly 
have  the  people  been  served  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance 
where  any  of  the  people's  money  has  been  lost  by  defalcation  in 
this  county. 

The  Wesleyan  furnishes  an  admirable  college  education  and 
the  Normal  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  schools  of  that  character. 
Our  politicians  have  been  distinguished  for  ability  and  integrity 
and  perhaps  I  might  say,  for  numbers. 

Of  our  professional  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  clergy,  perhaps 
there   is   no   necessity  for   me   to  speak,  as  they  are   quite   able 
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and  perhaps  not  too  modest  to  magnify  their  own  office,  but  truth 
compels  me  to  say  that  nowhere  are  there  more  able,  faithful,  and 
devoted  men  than  are  to  be  found  among  the  professional  men  of 
this  county. 

Our  charitable  institutions  are  of  the  very  highest  character. 
Our  county  farm  and  two  hospitals  are  modern,  and  our  jail  re- 
ceives the  praise  of  every  one  who  visits  it.  Our  churches  have 
kept  pace  with  the  other  civilizing  instruments  of  the  country  and 
within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  value  of  the  church  property 
in  this  county  has  probably  doubled.  When  this  county  was  organ- 
ized the  population  was  about,  or  perhaps  less  than  2,000.  In  1840 
it  was  6,565;  in  1850  it  was  10,163;  in  1860,  28,772;  in  1870,  53,- 
988;  in  1880,  60,100;  in  1890,  69,967. 

In  wealth  our  progress  has  been  equally  marvelous,  notwith- 
standing the  war  of  the  rebellion  cost  this  county  and  its  citizens 
$1,000,000  in  bounties  paid  to  fill  its  quotas  and  for  relief  to  the 
soldiers'  families,  and  the  enormous  amounts  bet  and  lost  by  our 
people  on  the  board  of  trade,  mining  in  the  west  and  other  foolish 
speculations,  the  county  has  progressed  rapidly  and  steadily  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  next  census  mil  show  it  to  be  the 
richest  agricultural  county  in  the  state,  or,  we  may  say,  in  the 
world. 

The  McLean  County  Historical  Society  in  the  preface  to  the 
book  they  are  about  to  publish,  will  say,  "We  doubt  if  there  is  any 
other  community  of  equal  numbers  where  wealth  is  so  equally  dif- 
fused, where  there  are  so  many  well-to-do  people,  so  few  overly 
rich,  or  where  there  is  so  little  poverty,  or  so  little  vice,  and  so  high 
a  grade  of  intelligence  and  civic  and  private  virtue,  all  of  which 
is  due  quite  as  much  to  the  early  settlers  of  the  county,  as  to  its 
unrivaled  location  and  physical  characteristics." 

McLean  county's  patriotism  during  the  civil  war  is  well  shown 
by  the  fact  that  its  citizens  cheerfully  volunteered  for  the  war  in 
great  numbers,  over  4,000  in  all,  and  its  surplus  above  quotas  was 
the  largest  of  any  county  in  the  state,  while  the  brave  soldiers  in 
the  field  were  most  liberally  sustained  by  the  people. 

During  the  late  war  with  Spain,  our  citizens  fully  maintained 
their  former  patriotic  prominence,  as  was  shown  by  our  turning  out 
the  largest  number  of  volunteers  of  -any  county  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, in  proportion  to  its  population.     Of  course  our  young  men 
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deserve  the  most  credit  for  this  patriotic  record,  but  liere  again 
our  agricultural  prominence  went  hand  in  hand  with  our  patriotism. 
because  it  was  owing  to  our  leading  position  in  the  horse  raising 
industry  that  we  were  able  to  take  the  lead  in  furnishing  cavalry- 
men for  the  army.  The  figures  are  not  at  hand  to  prove  it,  but  it 
is  asserted  by  some  that  McLean  county  furnished  to  the  Spanish- 
American  war  in  proportion  to  its  population,  a  larger  proportion 
of  volunteers  than  any  other  county  in  the  union. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  this  county  has  been  organized 
forty  years,  and  without  boasting,  I  think  I  may  say  that  from  the 
first  its  members  have  been  the  representatives  of  such  a  people. 
That  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  they  have  ever  been  honest, 
intelligent,  and  faithful. 

The  board  recognizes  the  justly  appropriate  work  being  done 
by  the  Historical  Society  in  preserving  the  local  history  of  this 
people  and  it  gives  them  great  pleasure  to  unite  with  the  Society  in 
dedicating  this  beautiful  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  noble  man  for 
■whom  this  county  was  named,  and  in  behalf  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors I  tender  its  thanks  to  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society 
for  inaugurating  the  movement  that  has  led  to  the  erection  of  this 
tablet,  and  I  also  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  General  McClernand, 
distinguished  alike  in  military  and  civil  affairs,  and  whose  active 
life  spans  the  whole  history  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  for  his  share  in 
the  exercises  of  this  occasion. 

The  McLean  memorial*  tablet  was  placed  upon  the  south  side 
of  the  east  entrance  to  the  rotunda,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  old 
court  house. 


*The  memorial  tablet  referred  to  was  placed  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
east  entrance  to  the  first  story  of  the  court  house.  It  was  of  bronze,  3  feet 
in  height  and  4  feet  in  width.  It  cost  $160  and  of  this  the  county 
paid  $125,  and  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society  $35.  It  is  con- 
sidered highly  artistic,  and  the  placing  of  this  tablet  has  given  great  satis- 
faction to  the  public.  The  tablet  was  not  injured  in  the  great  fire  of  June 
19,  1900,  and  will  be  given  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  new  court  house 
now  being  erected.  It  has  already  become  one  of  the  county's  most 
cherished  historic  memorials,  and  its  value  will  greatly  increase  as  the 
years  go  by. 
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The  Society's  Memorial. 

The  memorial  of  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society  to 
Hon.  John  McLean,  written  by  Capt.  J.  H.  Burnham,*  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Society  was  delivered  by  him  as 
follows : 

The  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburn,  in  a  sketch  prepared  for  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  says :  ,  i 

"Perhaps  less  is  known  at  the  present  day  of  John  McLean  than  any 
other  public  man  of  his  day,  who  occupied  such  a  distinguished  position. 
His  name  and  memory  seems  to  have  almost  died  out  in  the  state,  and  it 
is  now  practically  impossible  to  gather  much  of  his  personal  history." 

This  is  an  effort  to  bring  together  in  a  reliable  shape  all  of 
the  most  important  facts  of  his  public  and  personal  history  with  a 
view  to  their  preservation  for  the  use  of  those  of  our  future  gener- 
ations who  may  be  most  likely  to  be  interested  in  their  possession. 

John  McLean  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  February  4,  1791. 
His  father  emigrated  to  Logan  county,  Kentucky,  when  his  son  was 
four  year  old,  and  was  able  to  give  him  but  a  limited  education. 
He  was  a  blood  relation  to  the  well  known  Ewing  family  which 
originated  in  Pennsylvania.  The  famous  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio, 
descended  from  this  stock.  A  branch  of  the  family  emigrated  to 
I^orth  Carolina  from  Pennsylvania,  and  from  these  descended  the 
Ewings  of  Kentucky  and  of  this  section.  John  McLean  was  re- 
lated to  the  Hon.  Wm.  Lee  D.  Ewing,  one  of  the  early  distinguished 
men  of  this  state,  and  this  gentleman  was  a  second  cousin  to  the 
father  of  the  Hon.  James  S.  Ewing,  of  this  city,  and  thus  we  trace 
a  local  relationship  to  the  man  whose  memory  we  are  honoring 
today. 

It  would  be  interesting  could  we  possess  a  full  genealogy 
of  the  Mcljean  family  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  future  researches 
will  reveal  all  of  the  desired  information. 

McLean  county  does  not  carry  off  all  the  honors  of  the  family 
name  of  McLean,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
history  of  Hamilton  county,  Illinois,  whose  county  seat  is  named 

*  Authorities  consulted:  Gov.  Reynold's  "My  Own  Times,"  Moses' 
History  of  Illinois,  Stuves'  History  of  Illinois,  Ford's  History  of  Illinois, 
Congressional  Record,  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Vol.  III.;  Illinois  Gazette 
of  Shawneetown. 
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McLeansboro.  "The  first  house  in  McLeansboro  was  a  log  one  built 
by  Dr.  William  B.  McLean,  a  brother  of  John  McLean  of  Shawnee- 
town.'"' 

The  "McLean  family  has  been  more  honored  in  Illinois  than 
has  generally  been  known  in  this  region,  as  its  local  historians  have 
never  before  been  informed  of  the  fraternal  relationship  existing 
between  McLean  county  and  McLeansboro. 

When  John  McLean  was  twenty-four  years  old,  having  studied 
law,  he  emigrated  to  Sliawneetown,  Illinois,  settling  there  in  1815, 
and  there  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816. 

Sliawneetown  was  then  the  commercial  and  political  rival  of 
Kaskaskia,  and  the  two  towns  were  the  most  important  in  the 
territory  of  Illinois.  He  at  once  took  a  high  position  at  the  bar, 
so  high  that  in  1816,  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  of  the 
territory,  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  judgeships  of  its  highest 
court,  but  he  declined  the  appointment.  This  declination  is 
quite  good  evidence  that  the  ambitious  young  man  at  that  time 
had  very  high  aims  as  we  find  that  only  two  years  thereafter,  on 
the  admission  of  Illinois  into  the  union  in  1818,  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  honorable  position  of  representative  to  congress. 

History  informs  us  that  the  canvass  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing ever  known  in  this  state.  The  great  Missouri  question  was 
then  looming  up  and  a  far  more  important  local  question  was 
beginning  to  absorb  public  attention,  which  was  the  question  of 
slavery  or  freedom  for  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  which  came  to  a 
head  six  years  later  in  the  famous  convention  campaign  of  1834. 

McLean's  opponent  was  the  famous  Daniel  P.  Cook.  The 
latter  was  not  in  favor  of  slavery  in  Illinois,  but  Mr.  McLean, 
being  a  native  of  a  slave  state,  was  conscientiously  and  honestly  a 
pro-slavery  man.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  remarkably  elo- 
quent, and  both  were  among  the  intellectual  giants  of  these  days. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Washburn  says : 

"Of  all  the  early  settlers  of  Illinois  the  names  of  three  men  will 
always  stand  out  pre-eminent,  John  McLean,  Benjamin  Mills,  and  Daniel 
P.  Cook,  all  dying  young,  but  leaving  memories  worthy  to  be  cherished 
by  every  loyal  son  of  our  state." 

Illinois  had  been  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  free  state,  but 
a  very  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  were  of  the  opinion 
that,  taking  everything  into  account,  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
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of  this  state  to  east  its  fortunes  with  Kentucky  and  the  southern 
states.  The  question,  in  one  form  and  another,  agtiated  our 
pioneers  till  after  the  famous  campaign  of  1824,  and  it  was  the 
principal  question  before  the  public  in  the  canvass  between  Cook 
and  McLean  in  1818.  Moses'  history  of  Illinois  has  this  to  say  of 
the  contest : 

"McLean  was  on  the  side  of  slavery  and  Cook  on  that  of  freedom.  Both 
being  singularly  well  equipped  "by  study,  experience,  and  inclination  for 
public  debate  and  each  of  them  feeling  confident  in  the  justice  of  his 
respective  side,  joint  discussions  were  held  by  them  in  all  of  the  principal 
counties.  Hon.  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  who  heard  these — as  also,  many  years 
afterwards — the  debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  involving  the  same 
questions,  'awarded  the  palm'  for  oratory  and  interest  to  the  former. 
McLean,  though  of  lighter  complexion,  was  said  to  resemble  the  great 
Charles  Fox  in  person,  and  in  his  style  of  oratory." 

The  shorthand  reporter  and  the  big  blanket  sheet  newspaper 
were  not  on  hand  during  their  great  debate,  and  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  do  more  than  vainly  attempt  to  imagine  how  these  able 
men  handled  the  great  question,  but  it  is  entirely  safe  to  assume 
that  its  treatment  was  not  hollow  and  superficial. 

Mr.  McLean  triumphed  at  the  election  by  fourteen  votes. 
His  term  in  congress  lasted  only  from  December,  1818,  to  March  3, 
1819,  but  during  this  time  he  cast  several  votes  on  the  side  of 
slavery  in  the  preliminary  questions  which  were  being  acted 
upon  in  congress,  and  we  might  also  state  that  he  Avas  defeated 
for  congress  at  the  next  two  elections  by  D.  P.  Cook,  who  voted 
in  congress  against  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  and  who 
in  1824  cast  the  vote  of  Illinois  for  John  Quincy  Adams  for 
president,  by  which  act  Cook's  popularity  suffered  so  severely 
that  he  was  unable  to  secure  another  re-election. 

On  Mr.  McLean's  return  from  congress,  in  1819,  he  re- 
turned to  the  bar  of  Shawneetown,  but  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  1820,  where  he  served  as  speaker  of  the  second  general 
assembly  and  from  all  accounts,  must  have  been  about  the  ablest 
politician  in  the  young  state. 

That  he  was  more  than  a  mere  politician,  and  was  also  a 
statesman,  we  have  the  best  proof  possible  in  the  following  extract 
from  Moses'  history  of  Illinois : 

"The  most  exciting  subject  of  discussion  was  the  law  to  incorporate 
a  state  bank.     The  times  were  hard.     Over   trading   and   speculating  in- 
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duced  by  the  too  abundant  issue  of  paper  currency  by  the  banks  of 
adjoining  states  had  brought  every  one  in  debt.  To  provide  a  way  to 
escape  the  existing  evils,  the  legislature  chartered  the  state  bank.  There 
was  strenuous  opposition  to  the  bill,  led  by  Speaker  McLean.  By  a 
singular  provision  of  the  rules  the  speaker  was  not  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  debates,  except  when  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole ;  nor,  indeed,  to  vote  on  any  question  except  when  a  tie  occurred. 
In  order  to  deprive  the  eloquent  speaker  from  exposing  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  proposed  measure,  the  house,  which  contained  an  assured 
majority  in  its  favor,  refused  to  go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole.  McLean 
indignant  at  such  treatment,  resigned  his  position,  and  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Iiouse,  made  a  powerful  argument  against  the  bill,  in  which  he 
prophetically  predicted  all  of  the  evils  which  ultimately  resulted  from 
the  operations  of  the  bank.  But  the  bill  passed  nevertheless  and  when 
the  council  of  revision  returned  it,  pointing  out  the  objections  to  it* 
provisions,  and  showing  how  it  was  inexpedient  and  unconstitutional,  it 
was  again  enacted  by  the  requisite  majority." 

The  references  made  to  his  debate  with  Daniel  P.  Cook  and  this 
evidence  of  his  standing  in  the  second  general  assembly,  sufii- 
ciently  prove  that  Mr.  McLean  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
early  days  of  Illinois  and  we  must  always  lament  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  of  that  day  were  so  small  as  to  be  nnable  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  glowing  words  of  him  whose  memory  we  wish 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate. 

The  svibsequent  history  of  the  failure  of  this  state  bank  and 
of  the  distress  it  brought  iipon  the  people  of  Illinois  is  positive 
proof  of  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  McLean  in  his  vigorous  but 
fruitless  opposition  to  the  bank. 

Mr.  McLean  remained  out  of  the  legislature  for  several  years, 
but  we  may  be  sure  he  was  no  idler.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
great  slavery  contest  in  1824,  being  on  the  pro-slavery  side,  which 
v»as  defeated.  From  all  that  we  can  now  learn  of  this  historical 
contest  it  was  the  most  excited  and  bitter  ever  known  in  Illinois. 

Governor  Eeynolds  in  "My  Own  Times''  says : 

"Men,  women,  and  children  entered  the  arena  of  party  warfare  and 
strife;  and  the  families  and  neighborhoods  were  so  divided  and  furious 
and  bitter  against  one  another,  that  it  seemed  a  regular  civil  war  might 
be  the  result.  Many  personal  conflicts  were  indulged  in  on  the  question, 
and  the  whole  coiintry  seemed  at  times  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  resort 
to  physical  force  to  decide  the  contest." 

Notwithstanding  the  bitterness  engendered  in  the  great  cam- 
paign of  1S24,  we  find  Mr.  McLean  emerged  from  the  strife  with 
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almost  the  universal  good  will  of  both  parties,  which  may  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  that  the  public  gave  him  credit  for  favoring 
slavery  purely  from  what  might  be  called  honestly  mistaken  views 
of  its  expediency. 

This  is  fully  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fall  of  1824,  on 
the  eve  of  all  of  this  excitement,  when  the  legislature  balloted  for 
L-nited  States  senator  to  fill  the  short  term  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Senator,  formerly  Governor  Edwards,  McLean  was  chosen 
on  the  third  ballot.  This  legislature  was  fresh  from  the  great 
slavery  and  presidential  contest  of  182-1:,  during  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean had  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  eloquent  of  the  pro- 
slavery  orators,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  but  little  opposi- 
tion to  his  election.  He  went  to  Washington  at  once,  and  served 
from  December  20,  1824,  to  March  3,  1825.  There  was  a  senator 
to  be  elected  at  the  same  time  for  the  long  term  of  six  years,  and 
we  are  told  that  Senator  McLean  was  also  a  candidate  for  that 
position,  but  being  absent  on  duty  in  the  United  States  senate,  his 
friends  were  not  able  to  rally  enough  strength  for  his  election  and 
the  position  was  secured  by  Elias  Kent  Kane.  Of  Mr.  McLean's 
senatorial  career  we  have  little  report,  but  it  was  entirely  satis- 
factory to  his  constituents. 

While  he  was  in  Washington  on  this  service,  the  presidential 
election  of  1824,  when  there  was  no  choice  of  the  people,  came  to  a 
head  by  the  election  in  February,  1825,  by  the  national  house  of 
representatives  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Illinois  had  given  one 
electoral  vote  to  Adams  and  two  to  Jackson.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  in 
the  House,  now  cast  the  vote  of  the  state  of  Illinois  for  Adams, 
thereby  making  it  the  thirteenth  state  to  vote  for  Adams,  exactly 
a  majority  of  the  states,  and  thus  electing  Adams.  The  excitement 
must  have  been  tremendous  and  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  indig- 
nation of  such  an  intense  Jackson  man  as  was  Mr.  McLean,  by  the 
following  brief  item  which  he  sent  to  the  Shawneetown  paper,  the 

Illinois  Gazette: 

"Senate  Chamber,  February  0,  1825. 

"Sir:  The  votes  for  president  are  as  follows:  Mr.  Adams,  the  six 
New  England  States:  New  York,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ala- 
bama, and  Kentucky.  He  is  elected.  The  mail  starts.  I  have  time  to 
write  no  more.     Great  God  deliver  us.  JoHiV  McLean." 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  people  of  Illinois  were  too 
friendly  to  Jackson  to  entirely  forgive  Mr.  Cook  for  his  vote,  and 
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he  was  defeated  at  the  next  election.     His  death  occurred  October 
16,  1827,  while  he  was  still  a  young  man. 

His  name  was  given  to  Cook  county,  January  15,  1831,  al- 
most a  year  after  McLean  county  was  organized,  and  we  thus  find 
the  names  of  these  two  great  political  rivals  attached  the  one  to 
the  most  wealthy  and  populous  county  in  the  state,  and  the  other 
tc  the  most  fertile  and  the  largest  in  territory. 

On  Mr.  McLean's  return  to  Illinois  in  1825,  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  from  Gallatin  county  for  two  terms  in  succession 
and  during  both  of  these  terms  he  was  speaker  of  the  house.  Here 
he  was  one  of  the  most  influential  and  valuable  members,  as  we 
have  the  most  abundant  testimony.  Ex-Governor  Reynolds,  who 
served  at  the  same  time,  gives  him  high  credit,  most  especially  for 
his  share  in  the  revision  and  adoption  of  the  laws  of  1827,  which 
all  old  lawyers  know  was  a  remarkable  work  to  be  performed  by  a 
legislative  body  in  the  time  of  an  ordinary  session,  and  this  volume 
of  the  laws  is  in  part  one  of  the  existing  evidences  of  the  ability  of 
John  McLean. 

Governor  Reynolds  in  "My  Own  Times"  gives  an  amusing 
incident  showing  evidence  of  McLean's  influence  as  follows  : 

"In  the  legislature  of  182G  and  1827,  a  county  was  organized,  em- 
bracing the  mining  district,  wliicli  was  called  Jo  Daviess  county.  I  pro- 
posed the  name  of  Daviess  in  the  general  assembly,  and  John  McLean,  with 
much  Kentucky  enthusiasm,  added  the  name  of  Jo  to  it,  and  it  succeeded. 
It  could  not  be  severed  in  that  legislature  as  we  tried  it  often." 

The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Joseph  Hamilton 
Daviess,  of  Kentucky,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in  1811. 

But  two  men  have  ever  been  speaker  of  the  Illinois  house  of 
representatives  for  three  terms.  They  are  William  Lee  D.  Ewing 
and  John  McLean. 

Correspondence  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society  and  other  sources  of  information  too  lengthy 
for  quotation,  prove  that  Speaker  ^IcLean  was  actively  engaged 
in  pushing  his  canvass  for  election  to  the  position  of  United  States 
senator  when  the  next  vacancy  should  occur.  He  had  set  his 
heart  on  winning  this  prize  and  this  canvass  was  watched  with 
deep  interest  by  his  political  friends  and  enemies.  Public  senti- 
ment had  by  this  time  become  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  McLean's  services  in  behalf  of  his  party  were 
unquestioned.  :  !        I         • 
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We  can  form  a  good  estimate  of  the  strength  of  Mr.  McLean 
at  this  period,  the  crowning  point  of  his  influence  on  Illinois 
politics,  by  the  simple  announcement  that  when  the  legislature 
met  in  the  fall  of  1829,  it  unanimously  elected  him  United  States 
senator  for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the  6th  day  of  December, 

1829.  This  unanimous  election  is  an  honor  never  before  nor  since 
conferred  on  any  other  Illinoisan  and  of  itself  proves  his  high 
standing  in  the  public  estimation.  But  it  seems  disease  was  wast- 
ing his  strength  and  after  the  close  of  the  long  session,  May  31, 

1830,  he  came  home  to  Shawneetown,  where  he  died  October  14, 
1830,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  life. 

On  the  9th  day  of  December,  1830,  his  colleague  in  the  United 
States  senate,  Hon.  Llias  Kent  Kane,  pronounced  his  eulogy,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said: 

"In  private  life  he  was  remarkable  for  liis  benevolence,  frankness, 
and  independence  of  character.  Xo  one  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved 
had  a  larger  share  of  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  fellow  men.  He 
was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  possessed  of  a  vigorous  mind  and  a  rapid, 
but  easy  elocution.  These  qualifications,  added  to  honesty  of  purpose 
universally  accorded  to  him,  raised  him  to  the  front  rank  of  his  profession 
and  there  sustained  him.  As  a  statesman,  the  people  of  Illinois  would 
long  remember  him  as  the  author  of  the  most  valued  portions  of  their 
statute  books,  and  as  the  able  and  acute  presiding  officer  over  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  their  legislature." 

Ex-Governor  Eeynolds,  in  his  book,  contended  that  no  man  in 
Illinois  before  or  since  his  day  sixrpassed  him  in  pure,  natural 
eloquence. 

He  describes  him  as  "a  man  of  gigantic  mind,  of  noble  and  manly 
form  and  a  lofty,  dignified  bearing.  His  person  was  large  and  formed 
on  that  natural  excellence  which  at  once  attracted  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration of  all  beholders.  The  vigor  and  compass  of  his  mind  was  exceed- 
ingly great  and  his  eloquence  flowed  in  torrents,  deep,  strong,  and  almost 
irresistible.'" 

^0  wonder  that  Avhen  the  legislature  assembled  a  few  weeks 
after  his  death,  presided  over  by  Hon.  William  L.  D.  Ewing,  his  im- 
mediate friend  and  relative,  it  was  easily  influenced  by  the  speaker 
to  bestow  this  loved  name  upon  the  large  new  county  to  be  organ- 
ized in  this  region. 

Tradition  informs  us  that  our  pioneers  had  decided  to  name 
this  county  for  Judge  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  but  through  Mr. 
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Ewing's  influence  and  advice,  they  accepted  the  name  so  greatly 
desired  by  the  many  friends  of  the  late  Senator  McLean. 

Much  that  pertains  to  this  portion  of  our  subject  relates  more 
ftrictly  to  the  history  of  McLean  county,  and  little  more  need  be 
added  in  this  connection.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
city  of  Shawneetown,  where  Senator  McLean  lived,  holds  his  mem- 
ory in  grateful  recollection.  His  body  is  buried  on  the  high 
ground,  about  two  miles  from  the  ill-fated  city,  where  may  be 
found  the  following  inscription  on  the  slab  over  his  vault : 


IN    MEMORY 


OF 


JOHN  McLEAN 


Born  in  North  Carolina,  February  4,  1791. 
He  was  raised  and  educated  in  Kentucky,  whence 
he  emigrated  to  Illinois  in  181  5,  where  he  held  a 
conspicuous  stand  at  the  bar,  and  in  society,  for 
talents  and  a  generous  and  amiable  nature.  A 
representative  and  senator  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  from  Illinois;  he  died  while  in  the 
latter  office,  October   14,  1830,  lamented  by  all. 


Death  loves  a  shining  mark,  a  signal  blow; 
A  blow,  which,  while  it  executes,  alarms. 
And  startles  thousands  with  a  single  fall. 
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GENERAL  McCLERNAND'S  LETTER. 
Owing  to  ill  health  and  worse  weather.  Gen.  John  A.  Mc- 
Clernand*  could  not  be  present.     The  following  extract  is  from  his 
letter,  read  by  Hon.  J.  S.  Ewing: 

"Mr.  McLean  emigrated  from  Kentucky  to  the  Territory  of  Illinois 
and  settled  in  Shawneetown  in  181.5,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  as  a  lawyer,  residing  there  for  fifteen  years,  and  until  his  un- 
timely deatli  in  1330.  He  and  I  were  contemporary  residents  of  Shawnee- 
town for  fifteen  years.  I  often  saw  him  in  my  boyhood  and  afterward 
formed  acquaintance  with  him. 

"His  personality  interested  and  impressed  me.  The  image  of  it  still 
lingers  in  my  memory.  Physically  he  was  well  developed,  tall,  strong,  and 
stately.  When  walking  the  streets  his  admiring  observers  would  whisper 
'there  goes  the  great  lawyer,  the  great  orator.'  His  confident  step  and 
appearance  denoted  him  a  man  of  energy  and  decision. 

"Socially,  he  was  affable  and  genial;  his  conversation  sparkled  with 
wit  and  humor.  He  married  an  educated  and  accomplished  young  lady  in 
Kentucky,  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

"Mr.  McLean  was  not  an  academic  scholar.  During  his  early  life 
there  were  no  common  schools  in  Kentucky  or  Illinois,  and  perhaps  there 
was  not  a  college  in  all  Illinois.  His  only  resource  for  instruction  was  the 
wandering  pedagogue  and  his  own  assiduity.  Like  many  others  he  was 
for  the  most  part  self-educated,  not  a  few  of  whom  rank  among  the  most 
learned  of  the  ages. 

*Maj.-Gen.  John  A.  i\lcClernand  is  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  was 
born  in  this  state  and  thinks  he  is  the  oldest  person  now  living  who  was 
born  in  Illinois.  He  has  had  a  very  long  life  of  usefulness.  His  first  oSice 
of  which  we  have  record  is  that  of  aid  to  General  Posey,  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  General  Posey  was  a  general  under  Washington  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  also  held'  a  general's  commission  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War.     He  was  buried  at  Shawneetown,  near  the  grave  of  John  McLean. 

McClernand  was  three  times  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and 
was  six  times  elected  to  congress,  four  times  from  the  Shawneetown  district, 
and  twice  from  the  Springfield  district.  His  last  term  in  congress  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  was  always  a  Democrat,  and  he  went  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  during 
which  he  was  a  general  of  high  rank. 

At  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  lie  was  a  major-general  in  command  of  the 
Thirteenth  army  corps  and  with  his  troops  came  very  near  entering  the 
city  in  the  famous  charge  on  the  23d  of  May,  18G3.  He  was  one  of  the 
twelve  major-generals  from  the  state  of  Illinois. 

After  the  war  he  was  circuit  judge  of  the  Sangamon  district  in  1870. 
He  was  one  of  the  United  States  commissioners  to  settle  the  Utah  diffi- 
culties under  President  Cleveland.  The  committee  of  arrangements  were 
very  fortunate  in  securing  a  paper  from  General  jMcClernand,  one  of  the 
last  living  men  who  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Hon.  John  McLean. 

Since  the  above  was  written   General  McClernand  has  died, 
bis  death  having  taken  place  September  20,  1900. 

J.    H.    BUEXHAM. 
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"As  a  lawyer,  ]\Ir.  McLean  was  both  analytic  and  logical,  combining 
argument  with  extraordinary  eloquence.  He  was  persuasive  with  the 
judge  and  well  nigh  resistless  with  the  jury.  In  his  profession  he  was 
eminently  successful.  The  compensation  it  brought  would  have  enriched 
him  but  for  his  exceeding  liberality  towards  his  friends  and  the  needy. 
His  mind  was  practical  as  well  as  creative  and  versatile.  The  union  of 
these  qualities  marks  the  distinction  of  the  great  leaders  of  human  pro- 
gress and  amelioration. 

"Mr.  McLean  was  an  actor  on  the  public  stage  in  Illinois  for  fifteen 
years.  He  led  a  political  movement  in  Illinois  which  on  the  wider  stage 
of  the  nation  resulted  in  the  reorganization  of  political  parties  and  the 
election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency.  What  must  have  been  the 
energy  and  influence  he  contributed  in  the  effectuation  of  so  stupendous  a 
result?  Alas;  he  died  witn  the  harness  of  public  duty  upon  him.  He 
died  while  comparatively  young,  realizing  the  fate  which  so  often  overtakes 
the  brave,  the  active,  and  inspiring.  Peace  to  his  ashes;  honor  to  his 
memory."  John  A.  McClernand. 

HON.  JAMES  S.  E WING'S  REMARKS. 

I  was  requested  on  Saturday  evening  by  these  gentlemen  to 
read  to  you  a  very  short  sketch  of  Mr.  McLean^  which  was  sent 
here  by  General  J\IcClernand.  It  is  exceedingly  embarrassing 
always  to  appear  before  an  audience  naturally  disappointed  by  a 
person  whom  they  expected  to  hear.  My  embarrassment  is  not 
any  less  than  your  disappointment,  but  I  can  only  read  to  you 
these  words  and  without  any  attempt  whatever  to  fill  the  place  in 
your  interest  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  is  absent,  I  will 
detain  you  but  a  very  few  minutes. 

(Mr.  Ewing  then  read  General  McClernand's  letter,  given 
above  in  this  volume.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  desire  to  voice  the  sentiment 
of  this  assembly  in  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  McLean  Historical 
Society  in  what  I  consider  the  great  and  important  work  which 
tliey  have  undertaken  and  accomplished.  I  do  not  know  whether 
af  first  thought  we  realize  exactly  what  has  been  done,  with  what 
great  labor  they  have  unearthed  the  facts  that  have  been  presented 
to  you  today  and  which  have  resulted  in  placing  in  this  court 
house  a  tablet  upon  which  is  recorded  the  birth,  death,  and  some 
historical  facts  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  for  whom  this 
county  has  been  named.  I  doubt  whether  99  out  of  100  people  in 
this  county  know  the  circumstances  under  which  this  county  was 
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named  or  anything  of  the  life  of  the  distinguislied  citizen  for  whom, 
ii  was  named.  I  doubt  whether  any  of  them,  or  very  many  of 
them,  knew  anything  about  the  man  himself. 

Human  fame  is  not  very  lasting.  Professional  and  political 
fame  is,  of  all  things,  perhaps,  the  most  transitory  and  ephemeral. 
Here  is  a  man  who  came  to  Illinois  when  perhaps  25  or  26  years 
old;  nobody  ever  heard  of  him  before.  In  fifteen  years  he  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  state,  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  elected  to  congress.  He  was  three  times  a 
member  of  the  legislature  and  the  speaker  of  the  popular  branch 
of  that  body.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  United  States  senate. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  39,  a  senator  in  congress.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  taken  active  part  in  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day. 
And  yet  but  a  few  years  have  passed  away  and  his  memory  has 
passed  away  with  the  years.  By  such  labor  as  has  been  performed 
by  these  gentlemen,  aided  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  the  memory 
of  that  just  and  honorable  man,  of  whom  I  think  hereafter  we 
will  all  be  proud,  has  been  rescued  from  this  oblivion.  We  have 
at  last,  after  all  these  .years,  to  a  slight  degree  paid  the  homage 
which  his  memory  deserves. 

The  men  who  were  prominent  in  the  territorial  history  of  our 
country  were,  Governor  Edwards,  the  territorial  governor;  Gov- 
enor  Shadrach  Bond,  the  first  governor  of  the  state;  Hon.  Wm. 
Lee  D.  Ewing,  who  was  secretary  of  state  and  prominent  in  all 
the  public  affairs  of  the  time;  Elias  K.  Kane,  who  was  senator  in 
congress;  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  and  ^[r.  John  McLean.  Cook 
county  was  named  for  one,  McLean  county  for  another,  Edwards 
county  for  one  and  Kane  county  for  another.  These  men  have  all 
passed  away,  as  I  have  said,  and  it  requires  just  such  scenes  as 
this  to  bring  their  memory  back  to  the  ]3eople.  Will  you  permit 
me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  carrying  out  this  thought,  a  personal 
reminiscence. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  county,  in  the  old  court  house 
which  stood  on  exactly  the  same  spot  where  this  court  house 
stands,  two  boys  were  attracted  to  the  court  house  to  hear  a  lawsuit 
tried.  And  when  they  came  into  that  court  house,  there  were 
eight  young  men  assembled,  not  all  of  them  engaged  in  the  trial 
of  the  case,  but  some  of  them,  and  all  of  them  giving  strict  at- 
tention to  the  proceedings.  The  lawsuit  was  not  one  of  very  great 
importance.     It  was  between  a  man  who  had  permitted  his  cattle 
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to  stray  in  his  neighbor's  corn  field;  his  neighbor  had  set  his  dog 
on  them,  and  was  sued  for  trespass.  The  suit  was  really  between 
the  dog  and  the  steer.  But  engaged  or  interested  in  that  trial 
were  eight  men,  young  lawyers.  I  doubt  whether  any  of  them 
were  over  26  or  27,  certainly  not  over  30  years  of  age,  most  of  them 
much  younger  than  that. 

The  court  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Treat,  and 
I  can  see  him  in  my  mind's  eye  today,  as  be  occupied  the  bench  in 
nearly  the  exact  position  where  I  am  now  standing,  a  man  who 
afterwards  became  United  States  judge  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  honorable  lawyers  and  judges  in  the  state. 

Another  one  was  General  Gridley,  a  man  whom  all  of  you 
knew,  who  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  citizen  of  this  state. 
One  was  David  Davis,  who  afterwards  was  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
a  circuit  judge,  judge  of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  United 
States  senator,  and  acting  vice-nresident  of  the  United  States,  a 
man  of  state  and  national  fame,  a  citizen  of  this  county,  whom 
all  honored  and  loved. 

Another  one  was  John  T.  Stuart,  a  very  distinguished  lawyer 
of  Springfield;  several  times  a  membet  of  congress,  and  one  of 
the  most  lovable  of  men. 

Another  one  was  David  Campbell,  the  prosecuting  attorney  at 
that  time  and  afterwards  a  distinguished  lawyer. 

Another  one  was  Edward  D.  Baker,  who  was  afterwards 
United  States  senator  from  the  state  of  Oregon,  a  famous  orator 
who  immortalized  himself  by  pronouncing  the  eulogy  over  David 
Broderick,  and  who  was  afterwards  killed  at  Ball's  Blufl:. 

Another  one  was  James  IMcDougal,  a  brilliant  Irishman  who 
afterwards  became  senator  from  the  state  of  California. 

Another  one  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  who  has  passed 
into  the  pantheon  of  universal  history  and  upon  whose  head  has 
settled  the  sunshine  of  eternal  glory.  And  these  were  the  young 
men  gathered  around  this  little  bar  and  whose  names  and  fame 
have  passed  into  history.  I  might  add  that  one  of  those  boys 
afterwards  became  vice-president  of  this  great  rejuiblic  and  the 
other  one  is  your  speaker.* 

*Hon.  .James  Stevenson  Ewing  is  one  of  our  most  talented  la\\yers. 
He  was  educated  at  Center  College,  Kentucky,  studied  law  in  Bloomington, 
and  has  always  resided  here  since  he  became  a  member  of  the  bar  which 
was  in   1859.     He  belongs  to   the  well  known   Ewing  family   and   is  quite 
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Speaking  to  any  audience  in  the  United  States,  or  perhaps  I 
might  say  in  the  ^^orld,  T  doiibt  if  an  incident  of  such  significance 
ccnld  be  truthfully  related  of  any  other  gathering.  We  have  just 
cause  to  be  proud  of  this  man  for  whom  our  county  is  named, 
whom  none  of  us  knew,  but  whom  all  of  us  honor. 

If  one  should  have  gone,  at  that  time,  into  the  legislature  of 
our  state,  we  would  have  found  the  following  men : 

Jno.  ."Reynolds,  Thos.  Ford,  Jno.  A.  McClernand,  Sydney 
Breese,  Edward  D.  Baker,  Daniel  Butterworth,  Usher  F.  Linder, 
Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  Cyrus  Walker,  Orvil  H.  Browning,  Archibald 
Williams,  Kobert  Blackwell,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Augustus  Koer- 
ner,  Lyman  Trumbull,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  I  undertake 
to  say  that  no  legislature  ever  assembled  in  any  commonwealth  of 
this  union  or  anywhere,  composed  of  abler  men  or  of  men  possessed 
of  more  intellectual  strength  than  this  body  of  men. 

We  are  all  proud,  my  fellow  citizens,  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  Illinois,  and  these  men  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and 
this  man  whose  memory  we  are  here  to  honor  especially,  were  men 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity.  They  took  part  in  the 
great  questions  arising  during  the  transition  period  between  our 
territorial  and  state  governments ;  they  discussed  and  settled  the 
great  c[uestions  of  political  economy  and  of  state  prosperity,  the 
(.juestion  of  slaver}^  or  freedom,  and  of  our  financial  policy.  We 
cannot  honor  them  too  much. 

A  man's  political  fame  cannot  be  lasting  unless  it  is  con- 
nected Avith  some  great  principle.  A  lawyer's  fame  above  all 
others,  is  the  most  ej)hemeral,  because  if  he  exerts  his  learning  and 
skill  and  cunning  in  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit,  the  lawsuit  passes  away 
and  nobody  cares  anything  about  it  except  the  parties  interested. 

nearly  related  to  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  one  of  Ohio's  great  men. 
He  is  a  cousin  of  the  Hon.  Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson,  and  for  many  years 
they  were  law  partners  in  Bloomington.  and  they  have  both  been  well 
known  all  over  the  state  for  their  activity  in  the  politics  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Illinois.  They  are  both  said  by  family  tradition  to  be 
related  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  Lee  D.  Ewing,  who  was  responsible  for  giving  the 
name  of  John  McLean  to  this  county.  The  same  tradition  says  that  like 
Mr.Wm.  L.  D.  Ewing,  they  are  also  related  to  the  family  of  John  McLean,  but 
until  the  family  genealogies  are  published,  the  exact  relation  cannot  be 
given. 

L'nder  the  second  administration  of  President  Cleveland,  Mr.  James 
S.  Ewing  was  made  minister  to  Belgium,  with  the  title  of  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary and  Ambassador  Extraordinary:  and  with  his  cultivated  and 
accomplished  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Spencer,  of 
this  city,  spent  four  pleasant  years  at  elegant  Brussels,  the  capital  of 
Belgium.  ' 
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A  politician  may  be  prominent  amidst  the  strife  of  today,  but  his 
fame  is  gone  unless  he  links  his  name  and  casts  his  political  for- 
tune with  the  success  or  defeat  of  some  great  political  principle. 
And  thus  it  was  with  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken  and  of  the  dis- 
tinguished citizen  whose  name  we  memorialize  here  today. 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  very  cordially  for  your 
kind  attention. 

LETTER  FRO:i[  J.  B.  BARGEE. 

SiiAWXEETOWx,  March,  8,  1896. 
J.  H.  Burnham,  Bloomington,  Illinois: 

Deah  Sir:  Your  letter  of  March  3,  is  at  hand  and  read.  My  recol- 
lection of  John  ]\IcLean  was  on  his  little  farm  when  he  kept  his  horses 
and  hounds  and  had  a  man  hired  to  take  care  of  his  horses  and  hounds. 
He  did  not  as  I  ever  knew  hunt  with  a  gun,  it  was  for  chasing  with 
hounds.  My  recollection  is,  he  was  a  la\\'j-er,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of 
his  practicing  law.  We  did  not  have  any  court  house  in  Shawneetown, 
the  courts  were  held  in  a  warehouse.  Since  w'riting  j'ou  before,  it  came 
to  my  mind  that  Gen.  John  A.  MeClernand,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  was 
raised  here  and  knew  John  McLean.  He  is  older  than  I  am  and  can 
possibly  give  you  more  information  than  I  can.  He  was  spoken  of  in  the 
best  terms  by  everybody  who  knew  him.  He  never  went  out  of  the  county 
hunting  as  I  ever  knew.  President  John  Cook,  of  the  University  of  Nor- 
mal always  reminded  me  when  I  met  him,  of  John  McLean,  quick  action 
and  speech,  but  McLean  was  not  so  fleshy. 

I  don't  know  of  any  other  person  now  living  that  knew  him  but  General 
MeClernand.  Yours  resi^ectfully, 

J.  B.  Bargee.* 

LETTERS  PROM  CAPT.  JOHN  M.  EDDY. 

Shawxeetown,  III.,  Juxe  9,  1896. 
J.  E.  Burnham,  Esq.,  Bloomington,  Illinois: 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  public 
services  of  John  McLean,  furnished  me  by  my  uncle,  Jiidge  J.  J.  Haj'den, 
of  Washington,  which  I  hope  will  be  of  service  to  you,  if  you  have  not 
already  the  same. 

Also  the  following  from  the  history  of  Hamilton  county:  "The  first 
house  in  McLeansboro  Avas  a  log  one  built  by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  McLean,  a  brother 

*]\Ir.  Barger,  who  was  85  years  old  in  1896,  spent  over  a  year  with  his 
daughter  at  Normal  about  1895.  He  was  acquainted  with  President  Cook, 
and  his  reference  to  Mr.  McLean's  resemblance  to  Mr.  Cook,  has  con- 
siderable meaning.  Mr.  Barger  was  for  a  long  time  county  clerk  of 
Gallatin  county.  In  my  visit  to  the  old  gentleman  at  Shawneeto\\Ti,  I  did 
not  learn  much  more  than  is  given  in  the  letter.  J.  H.  Burxham. 
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of  John  McLean,  of  Shawneetown."  As  the  doctor  may  have  descendants 
in  that  county  who  have  some  family  records,  it  is  quite  probable  that  you 
might  obtain  something  of  Judge  McLean's  parentage,  early  youth,  etc., 
through  some  of  them.  Judge  T.  B.  Stelle,  of  McLeansboro,  could  assist 
you  in  this,  as  he  is  an  old  citizen  and  has  written  a  history  of  Hamilton 
county,  extracts  from  which  appear  quite  often  in  my  book. 

Copy  of  record  of  court  held  here  in  1816. 

"This  court  met  February  20,  1816,  at  the  house  of  Charles  Hill  in 
Shawneetown.  Present,  Honorables  Leonard  White  and  John  Marshall, 
on  this  day  John  McLean  was  admitted  to  practice  law."' 

Yours, 

John  M.  Eddy.* 

I  !  !        Shawxeetowx,  III.,  Xovembek  19,   1896. 

J.  H.  Burnham,  Esq.,  Bloomiugtoii,  Illinois: 

Dear  Sir:  I  will  give  you  my  impressions  of  the  personality  of 
Judge  McLean,  wliich  were  formed  by  conversing  with  many  people  who 
knew  liim  well,  while  T  A\'as  a  youth  from  10  to  15  years  of  age.  My 
father   bouglit    our    old    homestead    from   Judge   ]McLean,    and    moved   his 

*J.  M.  Eddy  was  a  son  of  Henry  Eddy,  who  published  a  paper  at 
Shawneetown,  Illinois,  as  early  as  1817,  called  the  Illinois  Emigrant, 
and  also  published  other  newspapers  at  a  late  daj',  and  was  a  leading  citi- 
zen of  the  young  state.  jNIr.  J.  M.  Eddy  examined  the  files  of  his  father's 
papers  for  me  in  search  of  information  relating  to  the  Hon.  John  McLean, 
and  was  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  several  directions,  and  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  community  for  his  efforts.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
stated  that  at  the  time  Mr.  McLean  lived  in  this  state,  there  was  no 
daily  newspaper,  no  large  town  or  city  and  no  newspaper  of  sufficient  size 
and  circulation  to  publish  in  full  scarcely  a  single  speech  from  any  one 
in  the  land.  It  was  not  the  day  of  shorthand  reporters,  and  the  speeches 
of  public  men  were  seldom  rejjorted  in  full.  It  was  a  rare  thing,  even  in 
the  large  cities,  to  publish  speeches,  but  it  was  rarer  still  in  Illinois. 

Even  the  reports  of  congress  were  mere  abstracts  until  several  years 
after  McLean  left  congress,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  anywhere  a 
single  one  of  his  speeches  printed  in  full.  In  the  publications  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  in  the  "Governor  Edwards  Papers,"  may  be 
found  some  letters  written  by  John  McLean,  but  they  are  largely  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  and  do  not  give  much  idea  of  his  literary  style,  but  there 
is  enough  to  convince  us  he  nuist  have  been  quite  well  educated. 

Mr.  McLean's  ability  nuist  be  inferred  from  the  general  statements 
given  by  the  authorities  I  have  quoted,  which  are  sufficiently  definite  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  brilliant  parts,  and  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ewing  in  his 
remarks,  to  have  accomplished  what  he  did  at  the  early  age  of  39  years, 
he  must  have  been  a  man  of  most  wonderful  power. 

The  fact  that  the  town  of  McLeansboro,  the  county  seat  of  Hamilton, 
county,  Illinois,  was  named  for  Dr.  W.  B.  McLean,  a  brother  of  Jolin  Mc- 
Lean, is  one  of  very  peculiar  interest  to  us.  It  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  diligent  inquirv  has  so  far  failed  to  obtain  any  further  information 
in  regard  to  persons  of  this  name  living  in  either  ^McLeansboro,  or  Xorth 
Carolina. 

A  cousin.  Senator  Walker,  has  written  a  letter  from  Arkansas,  which 
is  g-iven  in  this  connection.  J.  H.  Burnham 
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family  onto  it  in  1832,  when  I  was  but  2  years  old,  and  I  spent  the  early 
part  of  my  life  there  among  country  people,  several  of  whom  were  tenants 
on  the  place  and  so  remained  for  many  years. 

From  these  and  others  living  in  the  neighborhood,  I  got  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  the  happy  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  the  ways  and 
customs  of  all  sorts  of  people.  For  instance:  When  overworked  or  de- 
pressed in  spirits,  he  would  go  onto  his  farm  where  a  Mr.  Holly  kept  for 
him  a  pack  of  hounds  and  sj^end  a  week  or  more  hunting  foxes,  in  which 
sport  the  whole  neighborhood  joined. 

He  would  go  to  all  log  rollings,  corn  huskings,  house  raisings,  and 
country  frolics,  and  would  make  a  full  hand  at  all  or  any  of  them.  I 
have  heard  these  people  tell  how  he  would  beat  all  comers  at  running, 
jumping,  wrestling,  and  lifting,  and  he  would,  to  use  a  modern  phrase, 
"just  turn  himself  loose."  In  fact  the  people  almost  worshijjped  liim. 
All  this  I  think  accounts  for  his  great  popularity  among  the  plain  people. 
When  at  home  though,  he  was  an  entirely  different  man.  There,  he  was 
the  personification  of  dignity  and  courtesy,  rarely  unbending,  never  harsh, 
or  cruel  or  insulting,  a  j)erfect  Chesterfield  in  courtlj'  manner  to  all. 

Yours  truly, 

John  31.   Eddy. 


*I  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  whatever  pertains  to  the  his- 
tory of  McLean  county.  Long  before  the  organization  of  the  ^IcLean 
County  Historical  Society,  and  even  before  I  ^\•rote  the  history  of  Bloom- 
ington  and  Normal  in  1879,  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
history  of  our  pioneers. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  man  for  Avhom 
this  great  county  was  named,  I  commenced  to  gather  historical  material 
for  the  occasion,  with  the  single  idea  of  furnishing  it  to  some  one  of  our 
leading  orators  to  be  used  on  the  day  of  the  public  exercises,  with  no 
thought  of  deliveiing  it  myself,  being  no  speaker  and  only  an  ordinary 
reader,  but  as  the  members  of  the  Society  would  not  unite  in  designating 
any  other  person,  I  reluctantly  assented  to  their  wishes. 

As  stated  by  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburn,  in  my  quotation  from  his 
paper,  and  as  inentioned  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  by  one  of  our  o\vn 
speakers,  the  Hon.  James  S.  Ewing,  it  has  seemed  surprising  that  history 
gives  us  so  little  concerning  such  an  eminent  man. 

But  for  tliat  matter,  we  find  history  has  treated  in  much  the  same 
manner  men  like  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Daniel  P.  Cook,  and  Edward  Coles, 
except  that  Governor  Coles  like  our  other  governors,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  the  state  printer  for  a  publisher  on  many  occasions. 

Our  investigations  have  at  least  resulted  in  giving  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  county,  of  whom  it  is  probable  those  born  here  are  now  in  the 
majority,  all  that  can  be  learned  concerning  the  early  statesman  whose 
name  is  forever  attached  to  our  county,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
feeling  of  county  pride  so  well  developed  already,  is  likely  to  grow  with 
the  growth  of  McLean  county,  and  to  deepen  and  intensify  as  the  3"ears 
roll  round. 

If  I  have  been  at  all  instrumental  in  adding  another  cubit  to  the 
stature  of  McLean  county's  patriotic  pride  in  its  ancestry,  its  history, 
and  itself,  I  shall  have  been  amply  repaid  for  my  trouble. 

I  J.   H.    BUKXHAM. 
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The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Kidgway,  late  of  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  formerly  state  treasurer 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ridgway  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 
people  of  McLean  county  take  steps  to  publicly  honor  the  memory 
of  John  McLean.  This  letter  was  written  to  J.  Dickey  Templeton, 
of  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

LETTER  FROM  HOX.  THOMAS  S.  RIDGWAY. 

Shawxeetown,  III.,  January  3,  1896. 
J.  D.  Templeton,  Esq.,  Care  First  Tsiational  Bank,  Bloomington,  Illinois: 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  Senator  John  McLean,  his  residence  and 
burial  place  here  long  years  ago.  His  remains  lie  buried  in  our  cemetery, 
"Westwood  Cemetery,"  on  the  hills  two  miles  west  of  town,  the  family 
burial  place  of  all  our  citizens.  The  tomb  is  of  brick  masonry  of  oblong 
shape,  seven  feet  long  by  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  with  a  single  stone 
slab  covering  the  same,  with  the  inscription  on  its  face,  the  brick  walls  two 
and  a  half  feet  high  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  brick  work  is 
now  needing  some  repairs.  It  has  been  repaired  time  and  time  again 
during  the  many  years  since  he  was  buried  there,  say  sixty-five  years  ago 
—1830  to  1895. 

He  is  buried  among  a  number  of  noted  men  of  southern  Illinois,  such 
as  General  Posey,  who  was  aid  to  General  ^Yashington,  and  was  United 
States  senator  of  Louisiana,  and  governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory — Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  etc.,  etc.,  also  Judge  Hardin,  John  Marshall,  Henry  Eddy, 
and  many  others. 

While  in  Washington  dviring  his  last  term  he  married  a  Kentucky 
lady  and  brought  her  home  with  him.  Before  his  term  was  out  he  died 
here  during  a  vacation.  His  wife  was  with  him.  Shortly  after  his  death 
she  went  to  Missouri,  where  she  had  friends  and  she  never  returned,  and 
no  one  here  ever  heard  from  her  afterwards.  McLean  left  little  or  no 
property.  He  came  to  Shawneetown  in  1815  and  commenced  to  practice 
law,  and  soon  became  identified  with  our  people,  made  this  place  his  home, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  would  like  to  have  his  remains  removed.  We 
consider  it  quite  a  distinction  for  our  to\\Ti  to  claim  the  honor  of  once 
being  the  home  of  so  eminent  a  man  as  John  McLean,  prior  to  and  at  the 
time  Illinois  was  born  into  the  union — 1818 — and  continuing  to  reside 
with  us  while  a  member  in  congress  and  L^nited  States  senator,  until  his 
■ieath  in  1830.  Your  truly, 

Thomas  S.  Ridgway. 
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LETTER  FROM  HON.  J.  D.  WALKER. 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Decesibeb  10,  1S98. 
Capt.  J.  H.  Burnham,  Bloomington,  Illinois: 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  with  great  pleasure  a  special  to  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  of  the  7th  inst.,  a  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  McLean 
County  Historical  Society  in  reference  to  the  memory  of  John  McLean,  and 
extracts  from  your  address  on  that  occasion. 

Allow  me  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  and  gratitude,  as  he 
was  my  uncle,  the  oldest  brother  of  my  mother,  who  was  the  wife  of  Col. 
J.  V.  Walker,  late  of  Logan  county,  Kentucky. 

There  is  a  mistake  in  the  statement  that  "He  came  to  Shawneetown 
from  North  Carolina  in  1815."  He  came  from  Logan  county,  Kentucky,  to 
Shawneetown,  according  to  the  family  record.  The  father  and  mother  of  John 
McLean,  Ephriam  McLean  and  Elizabeth  Byert,  the  former  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  latter  of  York  District,  South  Carolina,  were  married  in  1788,  and 
emigrated  to  Kentucky  in  1796,  when  John  McLean  must  have  been  a  small 
boy,  and  settled  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Russellville,  Logan  county, 
Kentucky,  where  in  1803  my  mother,  Susan  Howard  McLean,  was  born. 
The  father  of  John  jMcLean,  Rev.  Ephriam  McLean,  according  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  C.  P.  church  was  its  iirst  ordained  minister.  The  McLean 
record  further  states,  that  "the  oldest  son,  John,  after  returning  from 
Indian  wars  under  General  Jackson,  studied  law  under  the  instruction  of 
Judge  ilcLean  in  Greenville,  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  Shawneetown  to 
practice  law  when  Illinois  was  a  territory." 

My  grandmother  fondly  cherished  the  memory  of  her  son  and  often 
exhibited  presents  made  by  him  when  in  congress. 

Should  you  meet  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  who  I  believe  still  resides  in 
your  city,  present  my  regards.  I  knew  him  when  in  congress.  Again 
thanking  you,  I  am  truly  and  respectfully, 

J.  D.  Walker.* 

P.  S.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  grandfather  of  John 
McLean,  Charles  McLean,  came  from  Scotland  to  North  Carolina  in  1750, 
and  was  a  major  in  the  American  army,  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

J.  D.  W. 


*It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  been  able  to  add  to  the 
published  exercises  of  the  dedication,  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  J.  D. 
Walker,  of  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  received  by  me  a  few  days  after  our 
exercises  took  place.  It  gives  us  very  important  information  of  which 
we  were  in  entire  ignorance.  The  fact  that  his  father,  the  Rev.  Ephriam 
McLean,  preached  the  first  Cumberland  Presbj'terian  sermon  in  Ken- 
tucky shows  a  very  honorable  parentage.  Mr.  Walker  also  tells  us  John 
McLean  served  in  the  Indian  War  under  General  Jackson,  a  fact  hitherto 
unknown.  It  is  also  exceedingly  interesting  to  be  told  that  his  father's 
grandfather,  jNlajor  Charles  McLean  was  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

John  JMcLean,  were  he  alive  today,  would  be  entitled  to  be  called  a 
Son  of  the  Church  and  a  Son  of  the  Revolution. 
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THE  CLAN  McLean. 

Anything  relating  to  the  name  McLean,  will  be  interesting  in  this 
particular  connection. 

We  first  meet  with  the  word  in  Scotland,  where  the  clan  McLean  was 
once  one  of  the  most  powerful  clans.  Its  headquarters  appear  to  have 
been  on  the  islands  known  as  the  Inner  Hebrides,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  especially  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Jura,  while  the  McLeans 
also  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  county  of  Argyle  on  the  Avestern  coast  of 
Scotland,  adjacent  to  the  Inner  Hebrides. 

The  powerful  clan  of  McLeans  must  have  been  the  ancestors  of  all 
those  of  the  name  now  found  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  "The  Scotch-Irish  in  History"  published  in  1899,  by  Rev.  James 
Shaw,  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  a  valued  member  of  the  McLean  County 
Historical  Society,  we  are  given  a  list  of  sixty-nine  of  the  Scotch-Clans  of 
the  present  times,  and  of  these,  thirty-three  are  Macs.  Among  them  he 
gives  McLane,  which  is  one  of  the  several  ways  of  spelling  McLean.  He 
also  gives  a  full  list  of  names  of  the  different  Scottish  clans  of  the  past 
and  present,  beginning  with  Mac,  and  we  find  there  are,  or  have  been, 
137  Macs.     Among  these  we  find  McLean. 

Mr.  Shaw  shows  jjlainly  that  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish,  have 
exerted  vast  influence  for  good  upon  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  upon  the  United  States. 

I  regret  to  state  that  two  letters  written  by  me  to  Ex-Senator  Walker, 
and  one  bj^  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Stevenson,  lately,  have  all  failed  of  drawing 
out  a  reply,  but  we  are  exceedingly  thankful  for  the  very  important  facts 
stated  by  this  kinsman.  jMr.  Stevenson  authorizes  me  to  say  that  during 
his  acquaintance  with  the  senator  in  Washington  when  he  was  United 
States  senator  from  March  4,  1879,  to  March  4,  188.5,  he  talked  with 
Mr.  Walker  several  times  in  relation  to  John  McLean  and  the  family 
relationship.  He  adds  that  from  the  feeble  health  of  Mr.  Walker  the 
last  time  he  heard  of  him,  he  is  very  doubtful  if  the  gentleman  is  still 
alive.  Pie  also  told  me  he  had  an  impression,  almost  amounting  to  a 
certainty,  that  Ex-Senator  Call,  of  Florida,  was  also  a  cousin  of  John 
McLean  and  of  Senator  Walker.  The  genealogical  and  other  facts  here 
given  will  enable  those  who  are  anxious  to  learn  more,  to  make  further 
inquiries  in  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  to  learn  much 
more  of  great  interest  concerning  the  McLean  family.  For  my  own  part, 
being  not  yet  fully  satisfied  with  my  researches,  I  may  at  some  future  time 
be  able  to  learn  something  more  in  this  line  of  investigation. 

The  letter  which  is  published  herewith  from  Hon.  .J.  D.  Walker,  who 
was  United  States  senator  from  the  state  of  Arkansas  from  March  4,  1879, 
to  March  4,  1885,  and  who  Mas  a  cousin  of  John  McLean,  states  that  his 
grandfather  Avas  Charles  McLean,  who  came  from  Scotland  to  North 
Carolina  in  1750,  and  served  as  major  in  the  American  army  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  This  settles  the  question  of  his  ancestry  very  satis- 
factorily and  prepares  the  way  lor  future  investigations  if  any  are  curious 
as  to  going  further  back  into  the  Scottish  ancestry  of  John  ^McLean.  Mr. 
Walker  shows  his  ancestry  to  have  been  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence 
and  high  standing,  and  he  gives  very  valuable  information  which  was  not 
available  at  the  time  the  memorial  was  prepared  by  me. 

J.  H.   BXJRXHAM. 


GEORGE     W.     GASTMAN. 


HENRY    L.    S.     HASKELL. 


CARLON    C.    ALDRICH. 
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Roads  of  McLean  County  a  Half  Century  Ago/ 

BY  GEO.   W.   GASTMAX.f 


I  want  to  turn  back  the  leaves  of  the  history  of  McLean 
county  to  the  year  1847.  It  is  ahnost  impossible  for  one  who  has 
never  lived  in  a  new  country  to  realize  the  condition  of  the  roads 
oi  this  county  in  18-17. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time 
McLean  county  was  a  wide,  open  prairie,  with  only  a  settlement  here 
and  there  along  the  timber  and  groves,  and  as  far  as  the  roads  of 
that  day  were  concerned,  the}^  consisted  of  state,  county,  and  neigh- 
borhood roads,  and  Indian  trails.  At  that  time  there  were  state 
and  county  roads  as  follows :  One  leading  from  Bloomington  to 
Hennepin,  on  the  Illinois  river;  one  from  Bloomington  to  Lacon. 
on  the  Illinois  river ;  one  from  Bloomington  to  Mackinawtown ;  one 
from  Bloomington  to  Vandalia;  one  from  Bloomington  to  Spring- 
field ;  one  from  Bloomington  to  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  one  from  Bloom- 
ington to  Danville,  and  one  from  Bloomington  to  Lexington  and 
northeast  to  Ottawa.  The  first  mentioned  roads  were  laid  out  by 
acts  of  the  legislature  appointing  three  men,  one  of  whom  should  be 
the  county  surveyor,  and  which  act  fixed  the  date  and  place  of 
meeting.  These  three  men,  after  locating  said  road,  should  make 
and  file  a  plat  with  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  through  which 
the  road  was  laid.  If  damages  were  claimed  by  any  person  over 
Vv-hose  land  the  road  passed,  the  commissioners  were  to  apply  to 
some  justice  of  the  peace,  and  have  three  householders  summoned 
to  appear  and  go  over  the  land  and  assess  the  damages. 

County  roads  were  laid  out  on  petition  being  presented  to  the 

*This  paper  was  read  by  George  W.  Gastman,  of  Hudson,  before  the 
Highway  Commissioners'  County  Convention  M'hieh  was  held  in  Bloom- 
ington, Tuesday,  October   11,   1892. 

fGeorge  W.  Gastman  was  born  at  100  Henry  street,  New  York  City,  July 
3,  1837;  moved  with  his  parents,  on  June  8, 1838,  to  Hudson,  McLean  county 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided;  is  a  surveyor  and  for  many  years  has  been 
justice  of  the  peace  of  Hudson  township. 
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county  court,  signed  with  not  less  than  thirty-five  voters  living 
within  five  miles  of  the  road  proposed  to  be  laid  out,  excepting  in 
counties  of  not  more  than  300  voters,  in  which  case  fifteen  signers 
were  sufficient,  provided  the  applicants  should  deposit  in  the  hands 
of  the  clerk  of  the  county  commissioners'  court  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  viewing.  In  case  the  report  was  favorable 
to  laying  out  the  proposed  road,  the  money  so  advanced  was  to  be  re- 
funded to  the  persons  who  advanced  it.  If  unfavorable  the  ex- 
pense was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  money  so  deposited.  But  if  the 
county  commissioners'  court,  in  their  opinion,  thought  that  the 
public  good  and  convenience  required  it,  the  court  was  to  appoint 
three  suitable  persons  to  view  the  ground  proposed  for  the  road, 
and  after  such  view,  if  the  viewers  should  believe  the  road  applied 
for  was  necessary,  taking  into  consideration  the  expense,  they  should 
locate  it  on  the  nearest  and  most  eligible  route  from  point  to  point, 
having  due  regard  for  private  property,  and  causing  the  same  to 
be  surveyed  and  marking  the  route  with  stakes  or  plowing  two 
furrows,  at  the  distance  apart  of  the  full  width  of  the  road,  and 
ihen  make  a  report  of  their  doings  to  the  next  term  of  said  court. 
Each  person  applying  to  the  court  for  such  new  road  must  con- 
tribute one  day's  work,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  days  required 
to  work  in  making  of  such  roads. 

Neighborhood  roads  were  located  in  numerous  ways  by  in- 
dividuals staking  them  out,  or  plowing  a  furrow  across  the  prairie 
with  an  ox  team  and  a  large  plow.  The  Indian  trails  were  made 
by  the  Indians  on  their  ponies,  riding  in  single  file  straight  across 
the  prairie  from  one  point  of  timber  or  grove  to  another.  The 
writer  well  remembers  one  that  started  from  the  south  point  of 
Haven's  grove  and  ran  in  a  southeast  course  across  the  prairie  to  the 
timber  near  where  the  town  of  Towanda  now  stands,  and  from  there 
tf>  Smith's  grove  and  then  across  to  Old  Town,  near  the  east  end  of 
Old  Town  timber.  In  1847  there  were  no  bridges  on  any  of  the 
state  roads  except  over  the  largest  streams  near  the  county  seat,  with 
an  occasional  exception.  On  the  state  road  north  from  Bloom- 
ington  there  was  a  bridge  across  Sugar  creek  and  one  across  Six 
Mile  creek  just  south  of  the  Haven's  grove,  and  I  think  that  the 
only  place  where  this  road  is  now  traveled  as  it  was  then  is  along 
Haven's  grove  on  the  east  side  for  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile. 
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There  were  two  bridges  on  the  state  road  from  Bloomington  to 
Lexington,  one  across  Money  creek  and  one  across  Mackinaw  river. 
The  bridge  across  Money  creek  was  washed  out  in  the  spring  of 
1848  and  rebuilt  in  the  fall  of  1848.  The  only  place  where  this  old 
road  is  traveled  now  is  in  Money  Creek  township  between  the  town 
hall  and  John  Hefner's.  The  state  road  northwest  from  Bloom- 
ington to  the  Mackinaw  river  had  one  bridge  on  it  over  Sugar 
creek.  The  state  road  west  from  Bloomington  to  Mackinaw  town 
had  one  bridge  over  Sugar  creek,  and  the  other  state  roads  and 
county  roads  were  improved  in  about  the  same  manner. 

Traveling  on  these  roads  at  that  time  when  one  came  in  sight 
of  a  bad  stream  or  slough,  where  there  was  no  bridge,  the  only  way 
was  to  stop  and  consider  which  would  be  the  better — to  go  up  or 
down  stream — to  cross.  If  on  either  side  there  was  a  team  already 
stuck  in  the  mud,  which  was  a  common  thing  to  find,  you  did  not 
want  to  go  that  way,  unless  you  went  to  help  to  pull  it  out,  which  you 
were  always  expected  to  do.  In  the  sloughs  then  the  grass  grew  very 
tall,  and  unless  the  prairies  were  burned  out  at  a  time  when  the 
sloughs  were  dry,  the  grass  did  not  burn  but  fell  down  and  held  the 
water  back  and  caused  the  water  in  the  sloughs  to  spread  out  from 
one  to  ten  rods  wide  which  made  them  very  soft  and  muddy  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  At  such  times  it  would  take  three  yoke  of 
oxen  to  draw  the  same  load  across  the  country  that  is  now  drawn  by 
two  horses.  The  writer  has  seen  teams  stuck  in  the  mud  on  Main 
street  opposite  the  court  hovise  in  Bloomington,  while  the  slough  on 
j^orth  Main  street  near  Brokaw's  plow  shop,  (now  in  the  500  block 
on  North  Main  street)  was  as  bad  a  place  to  haul  a  load  across  as 
there  was  between  the  court  house  and  the  Mackinaw  river.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have 
traveled  over  the  country  with  a  team  of  horses  and  an  empty 
wagon  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  prairie  sod  was  very 
tough  and  when  one  track  became  cut  up  a  new  one  was  made  and 
in  some  places  a  dozen  tracks  could  be  seen  at  once. 

There  was  no  work  or  grading  done  on  these  roads  only  at  the 
bridges,  and  when  we  compare  the  condition  of  these  roads  with 
the  roads  of  today,  may  we  not  expect  that  in  forty-five  years  hence 
the  roads  of  McLean  county  will  all  be  graveled. 
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Evolution  of  the  Jail  of  McLean  County.* 

BY    EZRA    M.     PKINCE.f 


Believing  a  history  of  the  jails  of  McLean  county  would  be 
both  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  and  all  interested  in  "prison  reform,"  the  secretary  of 
the  McLean  County  Historical  Society  has  prepared  the  following 
sketch  of  The  five  jails  of  McLean  county. 

THE  FIRST   JAIL 1832. 

McLean  county  was  organized  April  28,  1831,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2,300  to  2,500.  At  the  December  term  of  that  year 
the  county  commissioners'  court  voted  to  erect  a  jail,  and  at  the 
January  term,  1832,  the  contract  for  it  was  let  to  William  Dim- 
mitt  for  $331.  It  was  situated  on  the  north  line  of  the  court 
house  square,  midway  between  Main  and  Center  streets,  facing 
south.  It  was  16  by  16  feet,  two  stories,  one  room  below  and  one 
above;  the  upper  room  was  used  for  those  imprisoned  for  debt  and 
minor  offenses  and  the  lower  room  for  those  accused  or  convicted 
of  the  more  serious  crimes.  The  building,  walls,  floors,  and  ceil- 
ings were  hewed  oak  logs ;  the  roof  was  covered  with  split  shingles 
four  feet  long.  The  floor  logs  of  the  upper  room  were  also  the 
ceiling  of  the  lower  room.  They  extended  north  and  south  across 
the  building,  four  logs  in  the  center  of  this  floor  extending  four  feet 
beyond  the  south  side  of  the  building,  making  a  platform  4  by  4 
feet.  From  the  southwest  corner  of  the  building  stairs  extended 
to  this  platform.  .  At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  opening  into  the 

*This  article  was  prepared  for  distribution  at  the  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  of  the  State  of  Illinois  held  in  Bloomiugton,  November 
1  and  2,  1899. 

•[Ezra  ]M.  Prince  was  born  in  Turner,  Maine,  May  27,  1831.  After 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1856,  he  moved  to  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  one  of  the  f  juuders  cf  the  McLean 
County  Historical  Society  and  has  been  its  secretary  ever  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  March,  1892.  ■        ,  i  ! 
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upper  room  from  the  platform,  was  a  thick,  heavy,  oak  door  with 
heavy  hinges  and  a  big  lock.  This  was  the  only  door  in  the  build- 
ing, the  only  other  outside  opening  was  a  window  in  the  east  end 
of  each  room  about  fifteen  inches  square,  about  five  feet  above  the 
floor,  made  of  frames  with  heavy  iron  bars  up  and  down  and  cross- 
ways  inserted  in  the  frames  which  were  spiked  into  the  openings 
in  the  logs.  In  the  floor  of  the  upper  room  was  a  trapdoor.  When 
a  prisoner  was  incarcerated  in  the  lower  room  he  was  taken  up  the 
ctairs  into  the  upper  room,  the  trapdoor  opened,  a  ladder  put  down 
and  the  prisoner  thrust  down  into  the  inner  darkness  of  the  dun- 
geon, the  ladder  removed,  the  trapdoor  closed  and  locked.     There 


THE    FIKST    JAIL. 


was  a  vault  below  tlie  lower  floor,  a  small  hole  cut  in  the  log  floor 
and  a  suitable  seat  connected  with  it.  There  was,  however,  no  such 
convenience  in  the  upper  room.  At  first  there  was  no  railing  to 
the  stairs,  but  at  the  January  term,  1836,  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Isaac  Baker  "to  have  the  steps  leading  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  jail  and  platform  strongly  bannistered  or  railed  for 
greater  safety." 

The  writer  has  examined  the  county  commissioners'  record 
during  the  whole  time  this  building  was  used  as  a  jail,  and  finds  no 
supplies  for  the  jail  of  any  kind,  except  "dieting  prisoners,"  and 
"'one  quilt  and  two  blankets,  $7,"  for  which  the  sheriff  presented 
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a  bill  June  7,  1836.  For  three  or  four  years  it  seems  to  have  served 
its  purpose  well,  so  far  as  the  records  show.  Prisoners  were  few 
and  hardy,  and  men  who  had  slept  in  cabins  of  rough,  unhewed  logs 
did  not  seriously  object  to  the  draughts  that  came  through  the 
chinks  of  hewed  logs.  July  4,  1836,  was  the  first  recorded  "jail 
delivery."  One  Dick  Morrow  had  bought  a  lot  of  saddlery  goods 
of  Benjamin  Haines,  one  of  Bloomington's  merchants,  made  it  up 
into  saddles,  sold  them,  and  refused  to  pay  Haines,  who  sued  him, 
and  imprisoned  him  for  non-payment  of  the  execution.  When  the 
key  was  turned  on  Morrow,  he  told  the  sheriff  he  would  be  out  to 
help  him  celebrate  the  4th  of  July,  then  approaching,  and  early 
that  morning  the  people  saw  a  rope,  made  out  of  his  bed  clothes, 
dangling  from  the  upper  window  of  the  jail,  the  iron  bars  of  which 
he  had  so  bent  as  to  admit  of  his  crawling  out  of  the  window,  and 
he  was  soon  mounted  on  his  pony,  that  he  irreverently  named  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  inquiring  for  the  sheriff,  saying  he  wanted  to 
show  him  a  weak  place  in  the  jail,  and  entertaining  the  crowd  with 
his  buffoonery.  Probably  other  escapes  followed,  for  September, 
1837,  J.  R.  &  E.  Fell  were  allowed  $35.24  for  iron  and  smith  work 
on  the  jail,  and  Lewis  Bunn  $54.40  for  iron  locks  and  sundry  re- 
pairs on  the  jail,  and  December,  1837,  J.  K.  &  R.  Fell  were  allowed 
$9.55  for  smith  work  and  jail  irons,  and  Haines  &  Co.  for  log  chain 
and  two  locks  for  the  jail.  The  jail  irons  were  probably  handcuffs 
or  ankle  locks. 

The  log  chain  was  used  as  an  additional  fastening  to  the  door. 
After  it  was  locked  it  was  fastened  with  the  log  chain  and  a  heavy 
padlock.  The  iron  work  in  1837  was  probably  strips  of  iron  spiked 
to  the  logs  constituting  the  lower  floor,  through  which,  it  is  prob- 
able, prisoners  had  escaped.  But  it  was  evidently  unsafe,  for  in 
December,  1837,  Henry  Miller  presented  a  bill  for  guarding  the 
jail,  and  December  8,  1837,  the  commissioners  find  the  jail  was 
"unfit  for  use  or  repairs,"  and  after  that  sometimes  prisoners  were 
sent  to  the  Tazewell  county  jail,  and  sometimes  they  were  guarded 
in  this  jail.  July  6,  1839,  the  commissioners  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  Dr.  Isaac  Baker  for  a  new  jail. 

THE    SECOND  JAIL 1840 

Was  situated  on  lot  1,  block  35,  Allin  Gridley  &  Pricket's  ad- 
dition to  Bloomington,  the  southwest  corner  of  Center  and  Market 
streets,  which  lot  Asahel  Gridley  conveyed  to  the  county  commis- 
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sioners  and  their  successors  in  office  July  16,  1839,  in  consideration 
01  $25 — at  that  time  the  population  of  the  county  was  6,565.  The 
contract  for  the  building  was  dated  July  6,  1839,  with  a  supple- 
mentary contract  December,  1839.  It  was  34  feet  east  and  west,  by 
14  north  and  south,  and  16  feet  from  the  brick  foundation  to  the 
eaves.  It  consisted  of  two  "buildings"  or  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  each  14  feet  square,  with  an  entry  between  the  rooms  6  feet 
wide.    There  was  a  brick  foundation  12  inches  thick,  with  a  founda- 


THE    SECOND   JAIL. 


lion  of  two  thicknesses  of  hewed  timbers  12  inches  square,  the 
upper  course  of  timbers  being  the  floor  of  the  "prison."  The  walls 
and  ceilings  of  the  two  lower  rooms  were  hewed  logs  1  foot  square, 
the  lower  story  10  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  three  rounds  of  tim- 
ber above  the  floor  of  the  second  story.  The  logs  of  the  first  jail 
are  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  second. 

The  top  part  was  finished  like  a  dwelling  house  with  a  window 
in  each  gable,  this  part  of  the  building  being  used  as  the  residence 
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of  the  jailer.     The  lower  rooms  were  connected  by  the  foundation 
timbers  which  extended  across  the  entry. 

The'  only  entrance  to  the  building  was  through  the  "front" 
door  opening  into  the  entry  on  the  south.  The  entry  ran  through 
tc  the  north  wall  of  hewed  logs  which  contintied  from  one  end  of 
the  building  to  the  other.  This  "front  door"  was  a  double  door, 
the  outer  one  a  heavy  oak  door  three  inches  thick  with  big  lock  and 
big  brass  knob  to  it,  which,  when  the  jail  was  vacant,  the  boys  used 
as  a  "shinning  mark"  for  their  rifles.  The  inner  door  was  heavy 
bar  iron  crossed  and  riveted  and  fastened  with  another  big  lock. 
There  was  also  a  heavy  door  from  the  entry  to  each  of  the  prison 
rooms;  in  each  of  these  latter  doors  was  a  grated  window  about 
fifteen  inches  square  and  opposite  these  grated  windows  were 
grated  windows  of  the  same  size  in  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the 
building,  the  iron  gratings  being  ])ut  in  the  logs  as  the  building 
was  built.  The  original  contract  called  for  a  pit  in  each  room 
tvi^elve  feet  deep,  walled  with  brick,  three  feet  in  diameter  and  a 
seat  suitable  for  the  same,  bitt  this  was  abandoned  and  in  lieu  of 
it  an  "outlet"'  "strongly  guarded  with  iron  bars"  was  made 
through  the  north  wall  of  each  room  with  a  suitable  seat  to  each 
"outlet'"  on  the  inside  of  said  rooms.  These  outlets  probably  con- 
]iected  with  vaults  outside  the  building.  The  north,  south  and 
west  sides  of  "dungeon"  room,  on  the  otttside  of  the  logs,  were 
I'ailed  ten  feet  high  with  eight-]:)enny  nails  every  two  inches  over 
the  side  space,  before  the  weatherboarding  was  put  on ;  the  front 
door  and  the  doors  from  the  entry  to  the  dungeon  room  were  also 
filled  with  nails.  The  "dungeon""  room  was  uitdoubtedly  the  west 
room,  for  the  contract  required  the  logs  of  this  room  to  be  nailed 
with  eight-penny  nails  on  the  outside  of  the  logs,  ten  feet  high. 
The  east  room  was  doubtless  designed  for  "poor  debtors"'  and  those 
accused  of  minor  offenses.  The  walls  of  the  dungeon  room  were 
lined  with  one  and  a  half  inch  plank  put  on  with  four-inch  spikes 
ir  squares  of  three  inches  all  over  the  walls,  and  both  floors  were 
floored  on  the  timbers  with  plank  one  and  a  quarter  inches  thick, 
strongly  nailed  down  with  good  joints.  The  building  was  "en- 
closed" with  dressed  weatherboarding  and  painted  red.  In  the 
entry  was  a  ladder  leading  to  the  second  story.  There  was  also  in 
the  "entry"  a  large  "Franklin"  stove  which  was  the  only  means 
of  heating  the  lower  rooms. 
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This  building  was  used  as  a  jail  until  1849  when  the  third 
Jail,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  court  house  square  was 
ready  for  occu.paney.  The  contract  price  for  the  building  was 
$1,500.  In  June,  1851,  the  use  of  it  was  granted  to  the  city  of 
Bloomington  for  a  calaboose.  It  was  torn  down  in  1877  when  the 
fourth  jail  was  erected  on  that  lot. 

TPIIRD  JAIL — 1848. 
August  31,  1848,  the  county  contracted  with  William  F.  Flagg 
to  build  the  third  jail,  which  cost  $2,216.     It  was  on  the  north- 


THE    THIRD  JAIL. 


west  corner  of  the  court  house  square.  It  consisted  of  a  two- 
story  brick  building  20  by  41  feet,  facing  west  on  Center  street,  the 
first  story  9  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  second  8,  with  an  ell  one 
story  on  the  east  side  of  the  north  part  of  the  main  building,  con- 
sisting of  a  kitchen  16  by  16  and  a  wood  house  8  by  16,  and  a 
tight  plank  stockade  25  by  25  feet,  12  feet  high,  in  the  corner, 
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made  by  the  main  building  and  the  ell.  In  the  picture  of  this 
jail  accompanying  this  sketch  the  ell  and  wood  house  are  not  seen, 
as  it  was  thought  best  to  take  a  picture  which  would  show  the 
front,  the  jail  and  stockade,  or  the  prison  part,  rather  than  the 
residence  part.  In  the  center  of  the  main  building  running  east 
and  west  was  an  entry  8  feet  wide,  with  a  door  at  each  end,  the 
east  door  opening  into  the  stockade.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
entry  were  stairs  leading  to  the  second  tloor.  On  the  south  of  the 
entry  was  the  jail  part  of  the  building,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  the 
lower  one  for  criminals  and  the  upper  for  poor  debtors.  Inside 
of  the  brick  shell  constituting  the  outer  walls,  on  the  lower  floor 
was  a  room  15  1-2  by  12  feet  in  the  clear,  laid  up  with  square 
timbers  12  by  12  inches,  floor,  sides  and  ceiling.  The  walls,  floor, 
ceiling  and  door  jambs  were  all  lined  with  iron  about  1-16  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  all  ceiled  with  oak  plank  2  inches  thick  and  12 
inches  wide,  spiked  on  with  6-inch  spikes,  four  to  each  log,  through 
the  sheet  iron.  There  was  a  small  grated  window  on  the  east, 
opening  into  the  stockade.  The  poor  debtors'  room  was  like  the 
lower  jail  room,  except  it  did  not  have  the  iron  casing  between 
the  logs  and  oak  planking.  The  jail  doors  were  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  2-inch  plank  with  the  iron  casing  between  the  planks, 
with  a  diamond  hole  near  the  top  large  enough  to  admit  of  food 
for  prisoners,  with  an  iron  door  to  cover  the  same,  with  a  pad- 
lock to  fasten  it.  The  cell  doors  were  fastened  with  a  big  padlock. 
The  hinges  were  of  bar  iron  o  inches  wide  and  1  1-2  inches  thick, 
reaching  across  the  door  and  screwed  on  from  the  outside  with  5-8 
inch  bolts  and  headed  down  on  the  inside.  The  water-closet 
was  in  the  stockade.  The  windows,  except  the  small  grated  win- 
dows of  the  prison  rooms,  had  outside  or  "Venetian"'  blinds.  There 
were  no  windows  on  the  west  side  of  the  prison  rooms.  The  blinds 
appearing  there  were  "blind  blinds,"  there  being  the  usual  casings 
for  windows,  but  no  windows.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  was  the  jail- 
er's bed-room.  The  jail  rooms  were  both  heated  by  grates.  There  was 
no  furniture  in  either  room  except  the  straw  bed  and  bedding  and 
pail  of  water  and  dipper  and  probably  a  wooden  chair.  This  jail  gave 
way  to  the  fourth  jail  in  1857,  but  M^as  used  for  an  office  some  ten 
years  longer  before  it  was  torn  down.  The  sheriff's  office  re- 
mained in  this  building  until  the  court  house  was  completed,  in 
186L»,  since  which  it  has  remained  in  that  building. 
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FOURTH   JAIL 1857. 

The  fourth  jail,  a  brick  building,  was  erected  in  1857  on  lot 
1,  block  35,  Allin,  Gridley  and  Pricket's  addition,  the  location  of 
the  second  jail,  which  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  this  one. 
The  building,  somewhat  altered,  is  still  standing  at  the  corner  of 
Center  and  Market  streets.  It  cost  $13,150  and  consisted  of  the 
sheriff's  residence,  32  by  42,  two  stories,  fronting  east  on  Center 
street,  the  northwest  room  of  the  first  floor  being  the  jailer's 
office,  the  room  above  it,  the  "poor  debtors'  "  room,  also  used  for 
women  prisoners  when  there  were  any,  which  was  seldom,  and  the 
jail,  a  one-story  brick  building  adjoining  on  the  Avest,  the  jail- 
er's office,  32  feet  on  Market  street  by  26  feet  wide,  north  and 


THE    FOURTH    JAIL. 

south.  In  1868  a  thick  layer  of  cement  grout  was  placed  under 
the  jail  floor  to  prevent  prisoners  escaping  through  the  floor.  On 
the  north  side  were  ventilating  holes  about  six  inches  square,  the 
air  passing  under  the  floor  of  the  iron  "box" — but  for  some  reason 
this  ventilation  was  a  failure.  There  was  a  double  door  in  the 
east  end  of  the  jail  opening  into  the  jailer's  office,  a  barred  iron 
door  next  the  jail  and  a  wooden  door  next  the  office.  Also  a  "peep 
hole"  through  which  the  jailer  in  his  office  could  watch  the  prison- 
ers. There  was  a  window  in  the  west  end  opening  into  the  stock- 
ade. The  interior  arrangements  of  the  jail  are  well  described  in 
a  report  of  George  Perrin  Davis,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
public   buildings   of   the  board  of  supervisors  to   that   body,   De- 
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cember  4l,  1879,  condemning  its  further  use:  "The  jail  is  an  iron 
box  in  which  is  a  hall  30  feet  long,  10  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high, 
with  five  cells  on  each  side  6  by  7  feet  with  bunks  for  two  persons. 
In  the  west  end  is  the  only  window  which  in  cold  weather  must  be 
closed.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  a  grating  opening  into  a  low 
garret  in  which  are  ventilators."  The  top,  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
cells  were  boiler  iron,  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer.  The 
room  was  heated  hy  a  large  stove.  The  only  furniture  besides  the 
iron  "bunks"  or  beds  and  straw  mattresses  were  a  dipper  and  an 
iron  bench  in  the  hall.  There  was  a  water-closet  in  the  northwest 
cell  connecting  with  a  sewer.  At  first  this  was  supplied  with 
water  from  a  tank  on  tlie  top  of  the  jail  which  was  filled  from  a  well 
on  the  lot.  There  was  also  a  lavatory  in  this  cell  connected  with 
tliis  tank.  In  1876,  Bloomington  established  its  system  of  water- 
v.'orks  witli  which  the  jail  closet  was  connected  and  the  tank  on  the 
roof  removed. 

When  built  this  was  considered  a  model  jail  as  doubtless  its 
predecessors  were  considered  when  they  were  built.  But  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county  increased  rapidly  from  about  22,000  in  1857 
v,dien  this  jail  was  built  to  28,772  in  1860,  53,988  in  1870  and  60,- 
100  in  1880,  and  pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  the  county  the 
number  of  its  criminals  increased.  So  that  a  jail  intended  for 
only  ten  inmates,  at  times  had  as  many  as  forty.  In  this  little 
room  were  herded  the  hardened  criminal,  the  boy  wlio  had  only 
ttken  his  first  step  in  a  downward  career  and  sometimes  the  in- 
sane held  for  temporary  detention.  September  17,  lb78.  the  com- 
jnittee  on  public  buildings  reported  the  jail  unsafe  and  December 
-■,  1879,  the  committee  on  public  buildings  reported  the  jail,  "in- 
sufficient in  capacity  and  in  strength  to  safely  hold  the  prisoners, 
only  seven  cells  availal)]e  for  prison  use"  and  insanitary.  The 
iron  of  which  the  "box"  and  cells  were  made  had  become  rotten; 
there  had  been  several  escapes,  in  December,  1878,  seven  prisoners 
digging  their  way  out  and  escaping.  As  a  makeshift  the  north- 
east room  of  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  was  lined  with 
2  by  -1  oak  and  used  as  a  cell  room  for  boys  and  minor  criminals, 
but  the  building  had  long  outgrown  its  usefulness,  being  insani- 
tary, unsafe,  too  small  and  ill  arranged,  and  March  8,  1881,  the 
contracts  were  made  for  the  fifth  and  last  in  the  series  of  the  Mc- 
Lean county  jails. 
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FIFTH  JAIL 1882. 

This  is  a  large  and  imposing  building  of  brick,  with  limestone 
trimmings,  built  in  1882,  at  a  cost  of  about  $72,000.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  lot  fronting  100  feet  on  Madison  street  by  198  on  Mon- 
roe street.     It  consists  of  the  sheriff's  residence,  68  by  55  feet, 


McLe.\n  County  Jail. 

and  the  main  jail  building  in  the  rear,  G1.6  by  59  feet;  and  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  premises  is  a  commodious  brick  stable. 
The  accompanying  sketch  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  whole 
building. 

As  to  the  residence  part,  without  going  into  unnecessary  de- 
tails it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  first  floor,  in  addition  to  a  boys" 
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prison,  with  four  cells,  and  a  jailer's  office  and  large  rear  hall, 
contains  a  large  front  hall,  a  reception  room,  sitting  room,  bed 
room,  pantry  and  kitchen.  On  the  second  floor,  in  addition  to  a 
room  for  the  temporary  detention  of  the  insane,  a  large  rear  hall, 
a  women's  prison  with  four  cells  and  a  hospital,  are  a  front  hall, 
four  chambers,  store  room,  bathroom,  and  closets.  In  the  attic  are 
five  chambers,  hall  and  closets. 

The  jail  part,  with  which  we  are  more  particularly  concerned, 
is  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  The  cell  room,  inside,  is  44.6 
feet  in  length,  east  and  west,  43.3  feet  in  width,  26  feet  high.  In 
the  center  is  a  stack  for  cells,  three  tiers  in  height,  on  a  concrete 
foundation  9  feet  thick.  The  floor  of  the  cell  room  is  limestone,  8 
inches  thick,  resting  on  concrete ;  the  walls  are  lined  with  stone 
8  inches  thick,  and  the  ceiling  is  of  stone  8  inches  thick,  upon 
which,  over  the  cell  stack,  are  bars  of  chilled  steel,  2  1-2  inches 
wide  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  kept  in  place  by  3  feet  of 
solid  masonry.  The  cells  in  the  boys',  women's  and  main  prison 
are  5  by  8  feet,  and  8  feet  high,  constructed  of  stone,  a  single  stone 
for  each  floor,  each  side  and  each  ceiling.  The  doors  consist  of 
1  1-4-inch  rods,  set  in  five  cross-bars  3  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
thick,  are  locked  separately,  and  each  tier  of  six  cells  together.  In 
each  cell  are  canvas  hammock  cots.  Between  the  cell  stack  and 
the  north  and  south  w^alls  are  corridors  12  feet  wide.  The  north 
and  south  halves  of  the  cell  room  are  separated  by  iron  grated 
ecreen  partition.  There  are  two  tiers  of  windows  on  each  side  of 
the  jail,  the  lower  8  feet  above  the  jail  floor;  these  windows  are 
double-barred,  and  afl'ord  ample  light,  and  by  opening  them  in 
the  summer  the  cell  room  is  quickly  cooled  and  ventilated.  Venti- 
lation is  also  provided  for  the  cell  room,  cells,  and  between  the  cells, 
by  an  efficient  system  of  ventilation  through  the  boiler  stack  or 
chimney.  It  is  amply  provided  with  bath-room,  lavatory,  water- 
closet  and  drinking  water  accommodations.  There  is  an  observa- 
tion and  "peep  hole"  into  the  jail  from  the  jailer's  office,  and  also 
from  the  back  hall  of  the  first  floor  and  from  the  second  floor,  so 
that  the  cell  room  is  at  all  times,  day  and  night,  under  the  im- 
mediate oversight  of  the  jailer. 

The  whole  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas. 
The  only  entrance  to  the  cell  room  is  through  the  jailer's  office  to 
the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  through  that  to  the  prisoners'  ante-room, 
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and  from  that  to  the  cell  room.  A  resolute  sheriff  could  hold  at 
bay  a  mob  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  quite  as  difficult  for  a  prisoner 
to  escape  through  these  tripple  locked  doors.  This  jail  has  been 
in  the  charge  of  Jacob  W.  Swaim  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  no  person  has  escaped  from  the  cell  room. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  first  jail  was  based  on  a  single  idea — the  detention  of  the 
prisoner.  His  comfort  did  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the 
authorities.  The  second  jail  advanced  a  step  beyond  that;  the 
weatherboarding  kept  out  the  blasts  of  winter  and  the  Franklin 
fire-place  in  the  entry  tempered  the  wintry  winds,  and  the  "out- 
let" arrangement  must  have  been  an  improvement  on  the  vault 
under  the  first  jail  and  the  stench  that  must  have  arisen  from  it. 
The  third  jail  with  its  cheerful  grates  and  outside  closet  was  an 
immense  improvement  on  its  predecessors. 

The  fourth  was  an  improvement  in  the  water-closet,  lavatory, 
ventilation,  bunk,  women's  room,  and  later  the  separate  room  for 
boys.  The  fifth  is  in  every  respect — safety,  cleanliness,  heating, 
and  ventilation,  and  adequate  provision  for  the  separate  confine- 
ment of  boys,  ^vomen,  insane,  and  the  sick — an  immense  improve- 
ment upon  all  the  rest.  So  far  as  the  safe  keeping  of  the  prison- 
ers and  their  comfort  is  concerned,  nothing  seems  to  be  lacking. 
'^I'he  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  jail  will  be  to  provide  suit- 
able employment,  manual  labor,  for  the  prisoners,  for  it  is  ever  true 
that  "Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do." 

Playing  cards,  the  prisoners"  chief  amusement,  is  not  en- 
nobling, as  a  permanent  occupation.  The  primal  curse,  "in  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread"  was  the  greatest  blessing 
that  ever  befell  man,  and  it  is  unfair  to  deprive  even  the  criminal 
classes  of  their  full  share  of  that  blessing,  and  the  final  step  will 
come  through  their  education,  education  of  the  intellect  by  which 
with  their  manual  labor  training  they  can  earn  their  living,  and 
moral  education  through  which  they  will  cease  to  desire  to  prey 
upon  their  fellow  men.  To  this  end  must  we  come  before  we  shall 
find  out  what  to  do  with  the  defective  and  criminal  classes. 

The  writer  has  taken  great  pains  through  correspondence  and 
minute  inquiry  to  obtain  reliable  information  of  our  early  jails, 
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and  we  believe  the  above  description  may  be  accepted  as  accurate 
and  correct. 

THANKS. 

For  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  first  jail,  the  writer 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Adam  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Sidney  D.  Baker.  For 
a  description  of  the  second  jail  to  the  same  gentlemen  and  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Bunn.  For  that  of  the  third  to  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Moore, 
who  was  the  last  sheriff  to  occupy  it.  and  to  ]\Ir.  James  Goodheart, 
who  tore  it  down.  For  many  details  as  to  the  fourth  jail  to  Mr. 
Gustavo  Lange,  Mr.  James  Goodheart,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Ator, 
sheriffs  at  the  time  it  was  used  as  a  jail.  Also  to  Mr.  Dwight  E. 
Frink,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  BuIIettn.  for  a  drawing  of  the 
first  jail.  To  Mr.  A.  L.  Pillsbury  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Chaft'ee,  archi- 
tects, for  drawings  of  the  second  and  third  jails.  To  Mr.  George 
H.  Miller,  architect,  for  a  drawing  of  the  fourth  jail  and  loan  of 
the  plans  of  the  fifth  jail,  and  especially  to  the  Pantagraph 
Printing  &  Stationery  Company  for  reproducing  these  pic- 
tures and  printing  this  pamphlet  without  charge.  To  all  assist- 
ing in  its  preparation  the  Historical  Society  returns  its  sincerest 
thanks. 


THE  GAME  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  OF  McLEAN  COUNTY. 


Game  Birds  and  Animalsof  McLean  County. 

BY  M.    W.    PACKARD. 


Me.  President  :  In  response  to  the  request  of  your  late 
president,  Judge  John  M.  Scott,  I  have  prepared  this  paper, 
enumerating  the  game  birds  and  game  animals  of  our  county,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  and  memory  serve  me ;  and  as  the  game  animals 
are  the  least  numerous,  I  have  considered  them  first. 

The  American  Bison,  commonly  called  "Buffalo"  the  largest 
and  noblest  animal  of  them  all  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  following  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  larger 
and  more  easily  captured  members  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  there  is  not  a  herd  of  the 
wild  Buffalo  remaining,  and  but  few  in  Canada. 

On  our  western  plains,  where,  less  than  fifty  years  ago  they 
roamed  in  countless  numbers,  where  could  be  seen  a  thousand  at  a 
sight,  in  a  single  herd,  affording  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
merchandise  for  the  Red  man,  not  one  remains;  and  the  only  evi- 
dence left  of  their  presence  in  the  past  is  their  bleaching  bones  and 
decaying  horns  scattered  here  and  there,  not  plentifully  now,  for 
even  these  relics  of  a  noble  race  have  been  gathered  up  and  shipped 
to  the  marts  of  trade,  and  utilized  for  various  purposes. 

That  the  Bison  was  once  feeding  on  our  own  prairies  and  rest- 
ing in  our  beautiful  groves  is  a  fact  scarcely  to  be  doubted  although 
the  evidence  of  their  presence  is  now  completely  obliterated.  Yet 
fifty  years  ago  it  was  not  at  all  rare  to  find  on  the  burnt  prairies 
bits  of  undecayed  buffalo  horn,  and  even  remnants  of  the  larger 
bones,  yet  recognizable;  and  occasionally  their  wallows  were  still 
faintly  visible,  where  they  had  pawed  out  great  holes  in  the  earth 
fighting  flies ;  and  tradition  through  the  older  settlers,  *   assures  us 

*"It  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  time 
when  the  buffalo  disappeared  from  this  section.  The  account  which 
comes  the  nearest  to  showing  the  latest  dates  of  their  presence  here  is 
as   follows,  takeu    from  Matson's  History  of  Bureau  county,  Illinois,  pub- 
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that  these  signs  of  their  occupation  were  still  more  abundant  when 
they  first  came  here. 

These  "wallows"  are  found  in  plenty  wdierever  the  bison  has 
made  his  home,  and  are  yet  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  more 
western  prairies;  and  they  have  served  the  hunter  well  as  a  place 
of  concealment  in  stalking  the  animals  that  made  them,  as  well  as 
other  game. 

The  Elk,  or  moose  deer,  "  Cervus  alees"  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  later 
rambler  over  our  jirairies,  but  yet  not  late  enough  to  be  remem- 
bered by  any  living  resident,  even  those  who  were  old  residents  as 
far  back  as  the  forties,  but  at  that  time  and  even  later,  pairs  of  their 
antlers  were  often  found  still  intact,  on  the  prairies  and  in  the 
timber,  proving  conclusively  that  they  were  once  here.  We  still 
have  "Elks"  among  us,  as  1  am  informed,  but  they  must  be  of  a  differ- 
ent species,  even  a  different  type  of  animal.  The  true  elk  wears 
many  pointed,  broad  spreading  antlers,  and  brays  as  sweetly  and 
sonorously  as  the  donkey,  while  his  modern  namesake  talks,  makes 
speeches,  and  instead  of  antlers  contents  himself  with  "horns." 

The  Black  Bear  never  was  a  permanent  resident  of  this  part 
of  the  Prairie  State  ;  the  country  is  not  suited  to  his  tastes  or  habits. 
He  lives  further  south  as  w^ll  as  further  north :  but  in  some  seasons 
when  the  mast  has  been  scarce  at  the  north  and  plentiful  here  a 
few  of  this  species  have  strayed  to  this  county  in  search  of  their 
natural  food,  and  fewer  yet  have  returned  to  their  northern  haunts. 
One,  at  least  has  been  captured  in  ^JcLean  coiinty  within  a  few 
years. 

The  Virginia  Deer,  "Cervus  Virginiaeus,"'  were  here  in  great 
numbers  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  county,  and  a  few"  remained 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventies,  when  the  last  remaining  old 

lished  at  Princeton,  Illinois,  in  1872:  "At  one  time  buti'alo  roamed  at  large 
over  the  prairies  of  Bureau  county  (which  is  about  seventy  miles  north- 
west of  McLean  county)  :  but  at  what  period  they  left  the  county  is  not 
positively  known.  In  the  year  1778,  Antonia  Deschanips,  then  a  lad  of 
eight  years  of  age,  came  to  Fort  Clark  (now  Peoria),  where  he  continued 
to  live  until  his  death,  which  occurred  about  1848.  Deschanips  said  for 
some  years  after  he  came  to  this  county,  bufi'alo  were  plenty  along  the 
Illinois  river,  and  at  different  times  he  saw  large  herds  of  them,  and  on 
one  occasion  a  canoe  which  he  was  in  came  near  being  swamped  by  them 
swimming  the   stream."     *     *     * 

Thirty-six  years  ago,  or  1836,  an  old  Indian  of  four  score  years  who 
had  his  youthful  days  on  Bureau,  said  to  the  writer,  "when  yet  a  boy 
(which  must   have   been  previous   to   the  year    1790),  there   came   a   big 
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buck  it  is  believed,  a  grand  patriarch  with  brauching  antlers,  was 
captured  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  In  the  more  generally 
timbered  portions  of  the  state  there  are  said  to  be  a  few  deer  still 
remaining,  and  it  may  be  that  a  solitary  one,  or  pair  may  have  been 
later  than  the  time  mentioned,  even  here,  but  they  are  fast  disap- 
pearing before  the  advance  of  so-called  civilization,  which  is  very 
uncivil  in  some  things ;  notably  in  destroying  the  noblest  and  rarest 
specimens  of  bird  and  beast  for  sport  and  for  profit. 

Time  was  in  this  state  and  county,  when  venison  was  the  main 
article  of  fresh  meat  for  the  settler;  with  his  long,  flint-lock,  trusty 
rifle  he  could  bring  down  an  old  buck,  or  a  fine  fat  doe  whenever 
the  family  larder  became  empty,  and  without  going  far  or  staying 
long;  and  this  rifle  practice,  which  was  almost  universal  among  the 
settlers  of  the  west,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  excellent  marksman- 
ship displayed  by  our  soldiers  and  gunners  in  the  recent  war ;  the 
fathers  taught  it  to  their  children  and  the  children  have  not  for- 
gotten the  lesson. 

Leaving  out  the  Opossum,  ''Didelphys  Virginiana,"  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  game  animal,  to  its  few  colored  epicurean 
admirers,  and  only  mentioning  the  ground  hog,  or  woodchuck, 
"Arctomys  Monax,"  in  consideration  of  his  established  reputation  in 
deciding  the  time  of  winter's  departure  and  the  return  of  spring; 
and  not  forgetting  his  "case,"  which  so  well  describes  the  condition 
Ave  all  find  ourselves  sometimes  placed  in,  we  turn  to  "br"  rabbit, 
"•'Lepus  Cuniculus/'  little  bunny,  so-called.  He  is  so  numerous, 
and  sometimes  pestiferous,  so  universally  known  and  so  widely 
distributed,  that  he  needs  no  further  notice  only  the  mention  of 
his  other  name,  "cotton-tail,"'  to  be  sutficiently  presented. 

We  will  close  the  list  of  game  animals  with  the  Squirrel  family, 
"Scurida?."'     Two  species  of  this  family  are  found  in  our  groves; 

snow  as  high  as  a  man's  head,  and  so  hard  that  the  people  walked  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  nearly  all  the  buffalo  perished."  *  *  *  "Mr.  G  irdon  S. 
Hubbard  of  the  American  Fur  C'ompnny  (who  lived  in  Danville,  Illinois,  as 
late  as  1819),  says  small  herds  of  buffalo  were  occasionally  seen  roaming 
through  the  country  as  late  as  1818,  and  in  1815  the  Indians  killed  two 
between  Bureau  and  Green  rivers  in  Bureau  county."  *  *  *  »  "in 
the  fall  of  1S31,  a  large  buffalo  was  seen  on  the  prairie  north  of  Dad  Joe 
Grove,  going  in  a   southwest  direction." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  buffalo  lingered  in  Iowa  long  after  they 
disappeared  in  this  state,  but  as  they  occasionally  came  across  the  Missis- 
sippi river  they  were  sometimes  seen  in  Illinois  after  the  generally  accepted 
time  of  their  disappearance." 
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the  fox  squirrel,  and  the  better  known  and  more  widely  distributed 
JSTorth  American  gray  squirrel.  Both  species  have  been  very  plenti- 
ful in  all  the  timbered  portions  of  the  county,  and  are  still  to  be 
met  with  in  reasonable  numbers  by  careful  searching. 

Squirrel  hunting  in  the  earlier  years  used  to  be  a  favorite 
pastime  for  nearly  all  the  old  settlers,  as  it  required  little  skill  and 
small  exertion  in  finding  the  game,  and  was  sure  to  result  in  a  well 
filled  game  bag  or  string,  and  all  shot  in  the  head,  too ;  the  old 
settler  was  always  a  good  shot  and  would  scorn  to  shoot  a  squirrel 
through  the  body;  but  if  he  did  so  accidentally  or  otherwise,  it  was 
not  brought  home,  but  the  mutilated  body  was  cast  aside  where  it 
would  not  tell  the  tale  of  his  poor  marksmanship. 

Curiously,  the  name  of  the  squirrel  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
v/ords,  Skia,  a  shadow,  and  Oura,  a  tail,  meaning  the  animal  that 
shades,  or  covers  itself  with  its  tail. 

The  game  birds  of  McLean  county  are  and  have  been  many, 
both  local  and  migratory ;  and  easily  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
leading  them  all  in  size,  symmetry  of  form,  and  its  excellence  as 
game,  for  the  table,  is  the  Wild  Turkey,  "Meleagris  Gallopavo,"  a 
true  native  American,  the  ancestor  of  the  domestic  turkey,  the 
king  of  fowls,  and  the  noblest  of  game  birds. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  her  statehood,  the  timber  lands  of  Illinois 
were  literally  swarming  with  flocks  of  this  magnificent  bird,  and  as 
late  as  ISl-t,  when  the  writer  first  came  to  the  state,  the  groves 
of  McLean  county  were  well  supplied  with  them,  or  to  use  a  more 
common  phrase,  "the  woods  were  full  of  them,"  and  they  were 
reasonably  plenty  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  thereafter.  But,  like  the 
Buffalo,  the  Elk,  the  Deer,  they  have  been  gradually  decimated 
by  the  hunter  until  now,  it  is  believed,  not  a  single  individual  is  left 
in  this  part  of  the  state. 

The  Prairie  Chicken,  or  Pinnated  Grouse,  "Tetrao  Cupido," 
comes  next,  by  virtue  of  rank  and  importance  among  game  birds; 
this  fine  bird  is  one  of  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  the  native  game  birds  of  the  western  states,  and  the 
broad,  fertile  prairies  of  McLean  county  have  had,  and  still  retain 
their  full  quota.  But  as  the  j^ears  roll  on,  and  the  hand  of  c;ilti- 
vation  is  laid  upon  the  rich,  virgin  acres :  as  cultivated  farms  in- 
crease, and  the  open  prairies  grow  less ;  as  men  and  boys  and  shot 
guns  grow  more  plentiful,  this  beautifiil  and  excellent  member  of 
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the  grouse  family  is  gradually  falling  by  the  wayside,  growing 
scarcer  year  by  year,  and  in  a  few  years  will  become  a  rara  avis 
even  here  on  its  native  heath,  and  one  of  its  choicest  places  of 
resort,  where,  only  a  few  years  ago  on  any  clear,  early  spring 
morning  its  booming  could  be  distinctly  heard  in  country,  town, 
and  village  all  over  the  county. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse,  or  partridge,  '"Tetrao  Vmbellus,"  also 
called  "Pheasant,"  is  also  found  in  this  county,  but  rarely,  it  is  not 
at  all  plentiful,  but  is  sometimes  found  along  the  streams  where  the 
,'thickets  and  undergrowth  are  almost  impenetrable;  this  bird 
is  a  swift  flyer  and  rarely  shot  with  us,  its  flesh  is  white  like  that 
of  the  quail,  and  highly  prized  for  the  table. 

The  Virginia  Partridge  or  "Quail,"  Ortix  Virginiana,  our 
own  little  half  domestic  "Bob  White,"  we  have  always  with  us  and 
usually  in  great  abundance;  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  his  numbers 
may  never  grow  less,  his  flesh  is  so  white  and  well  flavored  that  it 
is  more  generally  sought  after  by  the  people  than  that  of  any  other 
game  bird.  Time  was  in  this  county  when  the  flocks  of  this  species 
were  so  numerous  that  the  favorite  mode  of  their  capture  was  by 
netting  them ;  actually  setting  long,  funnel-shaped  nets  and  driving 
these  innocent  little  fellows  into  them,  thus  generally  securing 
the  whole  flock  in  one  drive,  and  hundreds  of  them  in  a  day. 
But  this  wholesale  destruction  of  "Little  Bob"  is  now  prohibited  bj 
law,  and  it  may  as  well  be  added  here  that  it  was  never  practiced 
by  the  true  sportsmen,  men  who  were  possessed  of  large  fishing 
propensities  and  who  never  shot  a  gun  were  the  ones  who  netted 
quails. 

The  migratory  game  birds  that  visit  us  annually  in  their 
season  are  numerous,  furnishing  sport  for  the  hunter,  and  accepta- 
ble food  for  our  tables.  Standing  above  them  all  is  the  Sandhill 
Crane  or  Whooping  Crane,  Gi'us  Americana.  This  magnificent 
bird  formerly  visited  us  in  great  numbers,  arriving  from  the  south 
in  April  or  May  and  remaining  until  late  in  the  fall ;  they  fly  high 
and  steadily,  generally  in  ranks  following  a  chosen  leader,  who 
gives  notice  of  their  arrival  by  piping  out  and  repeating  his  loud 
characteristic  note,  somewhat  resembling  the  word  "coort"  sounded 
with  a  rough  or  rolling  "r"  which  can  be  heard  at  a  long  distance. 

The  flesh  of  the  sandhill  crane  has  much  the  appearance  and 
flavor  of  venison,  and  the  breast  of  the  bird,  which  is  very  large 
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and  firm,  when  severed  from  the  bone,  cut  into  steaks  and  cooked 
a  la  venison  cannot  be  easily  distinguished  from  it. 

Some  of  these  birds  are  pure  white  in  color,  while  others,  and 
the  greater  number  are  a  rufous  brown,  Audubon  says  the  white 
ones  are  the  mature,  full  plumaged  birds,  while  the  brown  ones  are 
the  young  and  immature  ones,  and  the  proofs  he  offers  seem  quite 
conclusive,  although  the  older  Ornithologists  class  them  separately. 
But  they  migrate  together,  flock  together  and  pipe  the  same 
rattling  clarion  note.  The  sandhill  sometimes  breeds  here,  and  as 
Audubon  says  he  has  never  seen  and  inspected  their  manner  of 
nesting  I  will  give  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  They  choose 
their  nesting  places  in  a  shallow  pond  where  there  are  small  tus- 
socks standing  above  the  water,  and  where  the  rank  growth  of  water 
plants  conceals  them  from  view;  on  one  of  these  with  very  sparce 
nest  building,  they  deposit  their  large  eggs,  two  or  three  only,  and 
in  the  process  of  incubation  they  sit,  or  stand  astride  of  this  tus- 
sock nest,  covering  the  eggs;  that  is  to  say,  they  literally  sit,  or 
■■'set"  on  their  eggs,  standing. 

If  the  female  bird  is  disturbed  while  engaged  in  this  domestic 
duty,  she  quietly  Avalks  away  a  short  distance  then  flies  a  little 
further  off,  alights,  and  moves  about  all  the  while  uttering  the  one 
vibrant  cry  of  the  species :  but  as  soon  as  the  intruder  leaves  she 
returns  to  her  lonely  task  again. 

The  Sandhill  moves  on  the  wing  with  ease,  and  gracefulness, 
with  his  long,  ungainly  legs  and  big  feet  sticking  out  behind  like 
a  steering  oar,  until  he  begins  to  prepare  for  alighting,  when  he 
drops  them  down  and  makes  the  landing  in  good  form,  running  a 
few  steps  to  overcome  the  momentum,  like  an  expert  railroad  man 
alighting  from  a  moving  train. 

These  somewhat"  uncouth,  yet  graceful  birds  have  another 
peculiar  habit,  they  dance.  When  moving  about  on  foot,  quietly 
feeding  or  resting  from  flight,  one  fellow  will  suddenly  flap  his 
wings  and  give  a  jump  straight  up  into  the  air,  then  another  will 
follow  suit,  then  another,  until  the  whole  flock  will  be  in  motion, 
jumping,  posturing,  pirouetting  and  bowing  in  the  most  animated 
and  grotesque  manner  imaginable. 

These  noble  birds  that  once  visited  us  so  plentifully,  are  now 
rarely  seen,  or  their  familiar  notes  heard  in  this  part  of  the  great 
west,  their  favorite  parade  and  feeding  grounds  are  fenced  in  and 
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''improved/'  and  their  nesting  places  are  drained  out  and  culti- 
vated, and  thejf,  the  winged  lovers  of  liberty  and  seclusion  have 
sought  out  a  habitat  better  suited  to  their  natural  instincts. 

Of  the  wild  geese,  we  have  as  annual  visitors  three  different 
species,  the  leading  one  in  size  being  the  well  kno\\'n  Canada  goose, 
Branta  Canadensis,  sometimes  called  "honker'  by  the  hunters, 
from  his  deep,  clear,  well  known  call  as  he  steadily  moves  onward 
with  even  beating  wing  on  his  migratory  journeys  through  trackless 
space.  His  ad^-ent  among  us  is  very  early  in  the  spring,  even 
before  the  icy  fetters  of  winter  are  dissolved,  lighting  on  the  ponds 
while  they  are  yet  frozen,  or  seeking  some  isolated  knoll  where  he 
can  keep  a  constant  lookout  for  intruders. 

He  is  extremely  wary,  and  hard  to  approach,  and  is  seldom 
shot,  only  from  a  blind,  or  hiding  place,  when  seeking  a  place  to 
feed.  He  remains  later  than  the  other  varieties,  and  becomes  fat 
and  juicy  before  proceeding  north.  The  flocks  are  not  large  when 
they  stop  with  us  in  the  spring,  but  are  much  larger  when  they 
return  from  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  autumn. 

The  Snow  Goose.  Anser  Hyperhoreus,  and  the  White-Fronted 
Goose  are  so  nearly  alike  in  everything  but  color,  that  they  will  be 
considered  together.  The  snow  goose  is  white  as  its  name  implies, 
while  the  white-fronted  goose  is  a  sober  gray,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  white  spot  on  the  front  of  the  head  at  the  base  of  the  bill, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  They  arrive  here  together,  their 
habits  are  alike,  they  cackle  alike  and  look  alike  only  in  color. 
Indeed  many  of  our  sportsmen  believe  they  are  of  one  species, 
and  like  the  cranes,  the  white  geese  are  the  mature  birds,  while  the 
brown  ones  are  the  younger  birds ;  and  as  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  they  are  right  they  refer  to  the  well  known  facts,  that  the 
■white  ones  are  very  wary,  their  numbers  are  less,  and  their  flesh 
ic  less  tender  and  juicy  than  that  of  the  brown  ones.  Both 
varieties  are  generally  known  to  the  hunters  under  the  common, 
but  improper  name  of  "brant,"  the  Brant  or  Brent  Goose,  being  a 
smaller,  more  compact  bird,  differently  colored,  of  different  habits, 
and  not  one  of  our  visitors. 

The  DvicV?^,  A  nat Ida e,  are  numerous,  containing  many  families, 
and  varieties,  and  it  implies  no  disrespect  to  call  them  all  "quacks." 
In  referring  to  such  as  visit  us  on  their  annual  movement  north, 
and  return  south,  we  shall  only  use  their  common  names,  leaving 
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the  scientific  ones  to  be  ascertained  by  consulting  Audubon,  Wilson, 
and  others.  The  Mallard  Duck  is  the  largest,  most  common,  and 
best  known  variety  of  this  family  that  comes  to  us,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  original  stock  from  which  our  tame  breed  of  ducks 
has  been  produced.  This  variety  is  large,  with  bright  plumage, 
very  plentiful  in  its  season,  and  much  prized  for  the  table.  Form- 
erly when  the  ponds  and  sloughs  of  our  prairies  were  undrained, 
they  bred  here  in  considerable  numbers,  and  their  young,  just 
before  they  were  ready  to  fly,  were  easily  taken  by  the  help  of  a 
good  dog;  at  which  stage  of  maturity  they  were  fat,  plump,  and 
juicy  and  excellent  as  food. 

The  Sprigtail,  or  Pintail  Duck,  is  perhaps  the  next  most  com- 
mon variety  as  well  as  the  next  in  size ;  they  come  with  the  mal- 
lards, fl}'  with  them  sometimes  in  the  same  and  sometimes  in 
separate  flocks,  to  their  feeding  resorts,  but  are  much  shyer,  and 
do  not  light  so  readily,  and  are  not  so  easily  secured.  They  are 
not  known  to  breed  here,  but  seek  a  more  secluded  nesting  place 
farther  in  the  nortli.  The  flesh  of  the  Sprigtail  is  fully  equal,  if 
not  superior  to  tliat  of  the  mallard  for  the  table. 

The  Tree,  or  Wood  Duck,  so-called,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
birds  belonging  to  that  order,  it  lights  on  trees  and  builds  its 
nest  and  rears  its  young  in  the  hollow  of  some  decaying  tree  near 
the  water ;  removing  them  to  the  water  and  earth  when  fledged, 
by  their  own  skill  and  help.  The  tree  duck  is  a  solitary  bird,  never 
going  in  flocks  beyond  the  brood  of  the  season.  Its  flesh  is  juicy, 
tender,  delicate,  and  finely  flavored,  superior  to  the  foregoing 
varieties,  but  rarely  obtained. 

The  Butter-Ball,  or  Buffed  Duck,  sometimes  stays  in  our  ponds 
and  watercourses,  but  very  seldom ;  it  is  a  compact,  fat,  plump  bird, 
excellent  as  food,  but  little  known  here. 

The  American  Grebe,  though  not  strictly  a  game  bird,  is  also 
a  rare  visitor,  the  only  two  specimens  T  have  ever  met  with  here 
were,  one  on  the  margin  of  a  pond  sitting  erect  like  a  prairie  gopher, 
and  the  other  found  by  a  school  boy,  dead  on  the  ground  under  a 
telegraph  Mdre,  with  which  he  had  collided  in  the  night,  the  time 
in  which  they  fly  in  migration. 

The  Teal  Ducks  will  finish  our  lists  of  the  ducks,  although  it 
is  quite  probable  there  may  be  other  species  not  mentioned  that 
visit  us  occasionally,  but  not  frequently  enough  to  be  noticed.     The 
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teals  are  of  two  varieties,  the  blue-wing  and  the  green-wing,  or 
winged  teal.  These  are  the  smallest,  and  most  highly  prized  as 
food  of  all  our  ducks.  They  visit  us  perpetually  in  their  season, 
and  are  much  sought  after  by  sportsmen,  for  their  delicacy  and 
flavor. 

The  American  Coot,  or  Mud-Hen,  sems  to  be  a  connecting  link 
between  the  duck  and  rail,  and  although  not  a  very  choice  game 
bird,  and  seldom  eaten  by  our  people  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
flavor,  yet  in  the  south  where  the  bird  is  very  plenty  in  the  winter 
season,  the  negroes  and  poorer  classes  use  its  flesh  freely,  especially 
in  making  their  favorite  "'^gombo,"  as  related  by  Audubon;  and  the 
French  people  relish  it  as  rather  a  choice  dish. 

The  Coot's  plumage  is  a  dark  slate  color,  with  a  few  very  fine 
markings,  it  is  a  neat,  clean,  smooth,  tidy  looking  bird,  visits  us 
in  small  flocks,  and  feeds  alike  on  the  land  and  in  the  shallow 
vrater  of  our  ponds,  from  which  it  never  strays  far  away.  The 
coot  is  ?iot  a  wary  bird,  is  easily  approached  in  plain  view  when 
v'^wimming,  and  when  disturbed,  it  does  not  rise  and  fly  away  like 
the  ducks,  but  uses  it  wings  and  feet,  half  running  and  half  flying 
along  the  surface  of  the  water  until  out  of  harm's  way. 

The  Rails,  Rallus,  are  represented  here  by  at  least  three  dis- 
tinct and  well  known  species,  the  Virginia  Eail,  the  Sora  Rail,  and 
the  least  water  rail.  It  is  quite  probable  that  there  are  others, 
notably  the  clapper  rail,  and  a  large  dark  plumaged  bird  of  this 
family,  that  1  have  seen  on  a  very  few  occasions,  and  one  of  which 
]  shot  some  years  ago ;  but  to  what  species  it  belongs  1  was  not  then, 
and  am  not  now,  able  to  decide. 

The  Virginia  Rail  is  a  fine,  large,  beautifully  marked  bird, 
never  seen  here  only  singly  or  in  pairs,  frequents  the  margin  of 
ponds,  and  the  sloughs  where  the  grass  is  tall  and  thick,  runs 
before  the  dog  when  hunted,  is  not  easily  flushed,  but  when  once 
on  the  wing  flies  slowly  presenting  almost  a  sure  mark  for  the 
gunner.     Its  flesh  is  tender  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

The  Sora  Rail  is  smaller,  darker  and  less  beautifully  marked 
than  the  Virginia,  but  is  nevertheless  a  clean,  nice  looking  bird. 
It  is  however  much  more  plentiful,  lives  more  in  and  about  the 
water  among  the  flags  and  water  plants  which  it  iitilizes  in  getting 
about,  seldom  descending  into  the  water.  It  is  also  hard  to  flush 
but  easily  shot,  and  very  acceptable  for  the  table. 
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The  Least  Water  Eail  is  a  very  small  game  bird,  almost  too 
diminutive  to  shoot,  flies  steadily  and  slowly  and  drops  suddenly 
at  the  end  of  its  flight,  as  though  shot,  and  frequently  deceives  the 
hunter  in  that  way,  making  him  believe  he  has  a  "dead  bird"  when 
in  fact  the  little  deceiver  is  very  much  alive.  This  variety  is  very 
dark,  the  young  ones  being  absolutely  black ;  yet  they  are  good 
food. 

The  Plovers  frequenting  our  vicinity  and  remaining  a  while 
with  us  in  their  spring  and  autumn  flight  to  and  from  the  north, 
are,  the  Golden  Plover,  the  Kildeer,  or  Kildee  Plover,  and  the 
Ringed  Plover,  and  they  are  all  well  known.  The  Golden  Plover  is 
the  most  common,  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  generally  used 
af.  food.  They  formerly  came  to  us  in  immense  flocks  the  last  of 
March  or  the  first  of  April,  and  remained  about  thirty  days,  and 
when  the  prairies  were  open  great  numbers  could  be  shot  from  a 
wagon  or  buggy  if  the  horse  was  willing.  This  variety  is  named 
Charadrus  Pluvialis  by  the  ornithologists.  The  Kildee  Plover, 
is  a  noisy,  rattle-headed  bird,  repeating  his  "kildee,"  kildee,'"  con- 
stantly and  vehemently  when  disturbed  whence  his  name,  Chara- 
drus Vociferous.  His  flesh  is  not  esteemed  for  the  table  only 
"when  young  and  full  grown,  when  it  is  said  to  be  very  good,  but 
of  that  I  am  not  a  competent  witness,  never  having  tried  it. 

The  Ringed  Plover  is  a  quiet  bird  and  not  plentiful  with  us, 
it  lives  about  the  water  more  than  the  other  varieties  and  is 
properly  named,  Charadrus  Semipalmatiis. 

The  Bartramian  Sandpiper,  Totanus  Bartramius,  is  a  well 
known  bird  to  sportsmen  all  over  the  United  States,  and  is  gen- 
erally considered  and  called  a  "plover""  as  he  comes  with  them  but 
does  not  depart  with  them,  this  being  one  of  its  many  breeding 
places ;  and  its  young  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  emigrate.  They 
remain  with  us  until  late  in  the  season  and  become  very  fat  and 
toothsome,  and  grow  wary  of  tlie  hunter  in  the  ratio  of  their  fat- 
tening. 

The  Bartramian  receives  a  different  name  in  different  locali- 
ties; in  one  he  is  called  the  "Upland  plover,"'  in  another  the  "Field 
plover,"  while  with  us  he  is  called  the  "Prairie  Whistler,""  from 
his  peculiar  note  in  the  breeding  season,  and  while  the  young  are 
still  under  the  care  of  the  parent  birds.  This  note  is  undiscrib- 
able,  but  could  never  be  mistaken.     It  consists  of  a  mourning  wail 
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ending  in  a  ripple,  and  is  usually  uttered  on  the  wing.  Its  flight 
at  this  season  is  by  a  fluttering,  tremulous  motion,  of  the  wings, 
and  when  it  alights  the  wings  are  extended  upward  for  a  moment 
before  being  folded.  There  is  one  peculiarity  which  will  always 
identify  the  Bartramian,  it  is  the  only  bird  of  its  kind,  or  relation- 
ship, (except  the  spotted  sandpiper  that  never  comes  here,)  which 
lights  upon  fences,  posts,  stakes,  and  sometimes  upon  dry  trees,  and 
even  out-houses,  which  it  frequently  does. 

The  little  Sandpiper  is  well  known  amongst  us  by  the  name  of 
"Peep."  They  come  in  large  flocks  a  little  later  than  the  golden 
plover  and  leave  about  the  same  time.  Their  flight  is  rapid  and  in 
an  irregular  compact  mass,  tacking  and  turning  frequently  they 
expose  the  lighter  color  of  their  sides  and  breasts,  when  they  pre- 
sent an  excellent  mark  for  the  sportsman  who  often  brings  down  a 
dozen  or  more  at  one  shot  if  he  gets  them  in  a  favorable  position. 
Their  flesh  is  excellent  and  makes  a  dainty  dish  if  you  can  secure 
enough  of  them. 

The  Ijong-Billed  Curlew,  Numenlus  Longirostris,  of  Wilson, 
the  largest  species  of  that  family,  used  to  come  to  our  vicinity  in 
considerable  numbers,  usually  flocking  with  the  golden  plover  on 
their  first  arrival,  but  later,  pairing  off,  and  a  few  raising  their 
young  here ;  but  for  several  years  none  have  been  seen  or  captured  in 
this  county  to  my  knowledge,  the  curlew  is  a  fine  game  bird,  much 
prized  for  the  excellence  of  his  flesh  for  food. 

The  Esquimaux  Curlew,  Numenius  Borealis,  is  a  much  smaller 
bird,  with  shorter  bill  and  somewhat  different  plumage,  but  yet 
about  double  the  size  of  the  golden  plover,  and  a  very  desirable 
acquisition  for  the  hunter.  It  was. more  inclined  to  flock  by  itself 
yet  frequently  mixed  with  the  plover,  in  their  feeding  grounds. 
They  did  not  nest  here  but  left  with  the  plover.  The  flesh  of  this 
species  is  equally  prized  with  that  of  the  long-billed  variety. 

The  Woodcock,  Scolopax  Rusticula,  comes  to  us  also,  hiding  in 
the  thick  brush  where  the  ground  is  moist  and  soft  into  which  he 
thrusts  his  long  pliant  bill  in  search  of  his  natural  food,  the  minute 
shelled  animals  that  congregate  there.  This  highly  prized  game 
bird  is  by  no  means  plentiful  in  this  portion  of  the  state,  but  still 
a  few  are  found,  and  by  good  luck  one,  or  a  pair  is  sometimes 
captured  by  the  hunter.  Its  flesh  is  only  considered  second  among 
the  game  birds  for  its  excellence  as  a  rare  dish  for  the  table. 
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The  Yellowshank  Snipe,  or  Tatler,  comes  too,  and  can  always 
speak  for  himself.  They  are  generally  seen  in  pairs  and  often 
wading  in  the  pond  with  other  game,  standing  high  on  his  long, 
yellow  legs,  he  readily  observes  the  intruder  while  yet  afar  off,  and 
spreads  the  news  of  his  approach  to  all  about  him.  He  is  a  game 
bird  but  by  no  means  a  choice  one,  but  the  hunter  shoots  him  on  all 
occasions,  whenever  he  comes  within  range,  just  for  his  tattling 
proclivity. 

The  Telltale  Snipe,  or  Godwit,  Scolopax  Vociferous,  of  Wilson, 
i,-  another  talebearer  of  equal  pertinacity  with  yellowshanks,  equally 
detested  bj'  the  shootist,  and  treated  in  the  same  prompt  manner. 
The  appearance  and  habits  of  the  two  species  are  much  alike,  and 
they  are  frequently  mistaken  for  each  other,  although  the  latter 
species  is  somewhat  more  numerous,  its  flesh  is  not  very  highly 
prized  on  account  of  its  fishy  flavor.  Both  are  waders,  and  well 
equipped  for  that  indulgence. 

The  Wilson  Snipe,  Scolopax  Wilsonii,  usually  called  "Jack 
Snipe"  by  our  hunters,  also  called  the  "English  Snipe,"  closes  the 
rather  long  list  of  true  game  birds  of  McLean  county,  now  remem- 
bered by  tJie  writer,  both  resident  and  transient.  This  very  com- 
mon, well  known  and  widely  distributed  species  when  plump  and 
fat,  which  he  becomes  soon  after  his  arrival,  is  considered  the  most 
palatable  game  bird  that  can  be  set  before  a  gourmet  or  connoisseur. 
This  bird  like  the  woodcock  has  the  long  pliant  bill  for  probing 
the  mud  and  soft  ground  for  its  food,  and  they  are  the  only  birds 
that  good  cooking  requires  shall  be  broiled  and  served  whole,  with- 
out drawing ;  and  thus  prepared,  served  on  toast,  they  are  un- 
equaled. 

In  compiling  this  list  of  our  game  birds,  I  have  purposely 
left  out  the  Turtle  Dove,  because  it  has  not  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  that  class,  as  well  as  because  of  the  general 
repugnance  to  killing  that  innocent  little  bird.  But  of  late  years 
thousands  of  them  have  been  slain  every  season  for  their  excellence 
as  food — even  here;  and  the  further  south  you  go,  the  more  are 
killed.  That  their  flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  and  finely  flavored  T  do 
personally  know,  right  or  wrong;  and  when  the  matter  is  philo- 
sophically considered  there  appears  no  good  reason  why  the  life  of 
the  dove  should  be  more  sacred  than  that  of  the  Jack  snipe  or 
plover,  the  little  peep,  or  the  equally  gentle  and  innocent  quail ;  the 
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only  difference  must  be  in  the  associations  connected  witli  the  dove, 
that  are  not  attaclied  to  these  other  birds,  and  this  is  only  imagin- 
ary and  not  real,  founded  upon  prejudice,  and  not  upon  reason. 
The  command,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  from  whence-soever  it  may 
have  emanated,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  example  set  by 
nature;  for,  in  her  domain  the  higher  orders  of  life  exist  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  lower,  from  Infusoria  up  to  Man.  And  this  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things ;  otherwise  the  earth 
would  be  overrun  in  a  short  time  by  the  rapid  propagation  and 
wonderful  increase  of  many  of  the  lower  orders. 

Note. — Sinc^e  tlie  above  article  was  written  tlie  turtle  dove  has,  by  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois,  beeu  protected  from  indiscriminate  ^laughter,  except 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  having  been  made  a  game  bird. 
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COL.  HARVEY  HOGG. 

By   William   M.   Baldwin,  Co.  K.,  2d    111.  Cav. 


The  Meljcan  County  Historical  Society  were  unable  to  print  a 
memorial  of  Colonel  Hogg  in  the  "War  Record,"  the  first  volume 
of  their  transactions,  being  wholly  unable  to  trace  his  family  or  pro- 
cure any  picture  of  him  or  details  of  his  early  life.  Since  that  pub- 
lication the  Society  has  come  into  ample  material  furnished  by  his 
son,  Harvey  Hogg,  of  I^ashville,  Tenn.,  and  by  Wm.  M.  Baldwin, 
of  Company  K,  Second  Illinois  Cavalry,  the  historian  of  that  regi- 
ment, wlio  was  present  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Hogg's  death.  The 
o]i]y  work  of  this  Society  has  been  to  collate  and  edit  the  material. 

The  family  were  of  Scotch  descent.  His  father,  Harvey 
Hogg,  was  "an  honorable  high-toned  gentleman,  a  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  the  "^noblest  work  of 
God  an  honest  man'  and  universally  esteemed.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Luvisa  Glasgow.  She  was  a  splendid  woman, 
a  model  wife  and  mother."'  Letter  of  Joseph  W.  Allin,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  March  14,  1900. 

Harvey  Hogg  was  born  in  the  town  of  Carthage,  Smith 
county,  Tennessee,  September  14,  1833.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  three  years  old.  His  father  married  again  and  by  his  second 
marriage  had  another  son,  Grant  A.  Hogg,  who  is  now  living  at 
Altheimer,  Arkansas.  The  father  died  at  Dixon's  Springs,  Tennes- 
see, November  28,  1840.  Like  all  boys  in  his  time  he  went  to 
"old  field"  schools  until  he  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  attend 
college.  On  the  death  of  his  father  the  family  moved  to  the 
country  where  young  Harvey  was  carefully  brought  up  by  his 
step-mother  and  his  uncle  and  guardian,  Mr.  Jerry  Jamison.  Al- 
ways fond  of  athletic  sports,  in  one  of  his  rough  and  tumble  tussels 
at  school  his  left  arm  was  bady  fractured,  the  skin  and  muscles  of 
the  arm  being  much  torn.  His  indomitable  will  effected  a  cure 
where  many  boys  would  have  lost  their  arm.  No  ice.  No  advanced 
treatment  as  now.     How  did  he  save  his  arm  ?  .  By  sitting  for 
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hours  at  a  time  under  the  drip  of  a  spring,  the  water  of  which  was 
very  pure. 

COLLEGE. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  college  he  told  his 
guardian  and  kind  and  doting  uncle,  Mr.  Jamison,  that  he  had. 
rather  spend,  his  money  for  an  education  than  in  any  other  way. 
He  tried,  hard,  to  get  his  loved,  ones  to  allow  him  to  go  to  West  Point 
and.  get  a  military  education  but  for  some  reason  they  would  not 
allow  him  to  go  there.  A  compromise  was  made  and.  Lebanon, 
Tennessee,  was  selected.  He  went  there  in  1848  and  1849.  The 
last  year,  1849,  was  a  fatal  year  for  the  dear  little  town.  Cholera 
broke  out  and  carried  to  the  grave  many,  very  many  good  people. 
He  nursed  his  sick  friends  and  classmates  until  forced  to  leave  the 
town  by  those  that  were  near  and  dear  to  him.  He  determined  to 
take  a  degree  and  it  was  thought  best  to  send  him  to  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  Virginia.  Here  he  took  the  lead  in  his  class, 
winning  the  celebrated  Robertson  prize  medal  for  oratory.  After- 
wards he  graduated  at  the  law  school  at  Lebanon,  getting  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class,  also  that  of   valedictorian. 

MARRIAGE  AND  REMOVAL  TO  BLOOMINGTOK. 

In  1855,  he  married  Miss  Prudie  Alcorn,  of  Clarksville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  soon  after  removed  to  Bloomington,  Illinois.  "Al- 
though southern  born  and  educated  in  the  south  he  never  believed 
slavery  was  right.'"'  Letter  of  his  brother,  G.  A.  Hogg,  March  19, 
1900. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Bloomington  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Bloomington  bar,  then  numbering  among  its  members,  David 
Davis,  then  circuit  judge  and  afterwards  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States;  and  among  its  active  resident  prac- 
titioners, Leonard  Swett,  for  many  years  the  leader  of  the  bar  of 
the  northwest,  his  partner.  Gen.  W.  W.  Orme,  William  H.  Hanna 
and  his  partner,  John  M.  Scott,  afterwards  for  eighteen  years 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  state;  and  among  the  non-resi- 
dent members  "traveling  the  circuit"'  and  attending  on  circuit 
courts,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  T.  Stuart.  Among  these 
veterans  Mr.  Hogg  soon  secured  a  recognized  standing  as  one  of 
the  promising  young  lawyers  of  the  state.  "For  several  years  he  was 
our  city  attorney,  and  at  the  time  he  entered  the  service  was  the 
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prosecuting  attorney  of  this  judicial  circuit.  In  1860  he  was  the 
representative  of  this  county  in  the  state  legislature,  where  he  took 
a  high  rank  and  was  distinguished  for  his  integrity  and  talents. 
He  was  an  accomplished  lawyer,  honorable  in  his  bearing,  faithful 
to  every  trust  but  bold  and  manly  in  his  practice."  McLean  county 
bar  memorial,  September,  1862. 

J: 

rOLITICS. 

"Though  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  an  inheritor  of  slaves, 
without  being  fanatical,  he  was  a  consistent,  conscientious,  de- 
termined anti-slavery  man;  as  calm  upon  the  subject  as  a  pleasant 
autumnal  eve  and  as  firm  in  what  he  deemed  duty  in  this  as 
the  rocks  of  the  ocean.  When  he  graduated  at  one  of  the  Virginia 
colleges  he  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  declamation  the  Evils  of 
Slavery.  The  faculty  were  aroused,  the  president  angry,  but  the 
young  student  deliberately  told  them,  "If  I  speak  at  all,  I  shall 
speak  my  honest  convictions."  And  he  did  do  it.  When  he  emi- 
grated to  this  state  he  freed  his  last  slave,  by  bringing  her  with  his 
family."  Sermon  of  Kev.  ]\[r.  Pitner  at  Colonel  Hogg's  funeral, 
September  1-1,  1862. 

He  threw  himself  actively  into  the  great  anti-slavery  contest, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  republican  party, 
canvassed  McLean  county  for  "Fremont  and  freedom"  in  1856 ;  for 
Lincoln  as  against  Douglas  in  the  senatorial  contest  of  1858,  and 
for  Lincoln  as  president  in  1860.  "The  first  time  I  remember  seeing 
Colonel  Hogg,"  writes  William  M.  Baldwin,  then  a  student  at  the 
Wesleyan,  "was  during  the  campaign  of  1860.  The  republicans 
attempted  to  hold  a  meeting  near  the  'shops,'  in  Bloomington,  and 
were  interrupted  so  much  they  gave  it  up.  Harvey  Hogg,  then  a 
young  lawyer  at  Bloomington,  made  arrangements  with  others  to 
try  it  again  and  the  students  from  the  Wesleyan  and  Normal 
formed  a  good  portion  of  the  gathering.  Colonel  Hogg  announced 
to  start  with  that  'they  would  brook  no  interference  from  any  one 
and  there  was  none.' " 

Colonel  Hogg's  acqiiaintance  with  the  daily  aspects  of  slavery, 
his  fairmindedness,  his  love  for  the  southern  people,  his  apprecia- 
tion of  their  fatal  entanglements  with  the  institution,  rendered  him 
a  popular  and  effective  speaker  especially  among  those  like  himself 
of  southern  birth  of  which  there  were  very  large  numbers  in  Mc- 
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Lean  county.  An  editorial  in  the  Pantagraph  of  May,  1856,  on  the 
county  convention,  May  17,  1856,  that  appointed  delegates  to  the 
republican  state  convention  of  May  29,  1856,  which  was  addressed 
by  Colonel  Hogg  says,  "The  remarks  of  H.  Hogg,  Esq.,  being 
recently  from  a  slave  state,  were  enthusiastically  applauded." 

He  was  an  earnest,  logical,  and  eloquent  speaker  and  though  a 
new  man  in  the  county,  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1860, 
vrhere  he  so  impressed  Governor  Yates  with  his  ability  that  on  the 
organization  of  the  Second  Illinois  Cavalry  the  governor  tendered 
bim  the  position  of  lieutenent-colonel  of  the  regiment.  iSTotwith- 
standing  his  wife  even  then  was  in  frail  health  and  he  had  two 
small  children  dependent  upon  him,  the  call  of  his  country  was  too 
urgent,  the  martial  spirit  too  strong  in  him  to  refuse  the  offer  and 
he  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  union  July  24,  1861.  He 
was  a  natural  born  soldier  and  leader  of  men.  A  thorough  dis- 
ciplinarian but  always  courteous  and  thoughtful  of  those  under 
him.  Brave,  resolute,  and  untiring  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  he 
made  a  model  officer.  During  his  service  his  wife  died  in  Tennes- 
see, where  she  had  gone  to  be  among  the  friends  of  her  childhood 
and  be  near  her  husband,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  her.  He 
hrought  her  remains  to  Bloomington  where  she  was  buried. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  1861,  the  regiment  was  sent  to 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  during  the  winter  following  was  engaged 
in  the  usual  scouting  duty  of  the  cavalry.  During  the  winter  of 
1861  and  1862  "he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  several  com- 
panies of  cavalry."     Letter  of  W.  M.  Baldwin. 

They  participated  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Henry  but 
were  not  engaged  in  any  actual  fighting.  "About  sun-down  March 
2,  1862,  Lieutenent-Colonel  Hogg  started  with  200  men  of  the  regi- 
ment to  reconnoitre  Columbus,  Kentucky;  after  going  about  seven 
miles  they  camped  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of  a  swollen  stream. 
The  next  day  at  Milburne,  about  thirteen  miles  from  Columbus, 
they  learned  that  the  place  was  being  evacuated.  The  colonel  told 
the  boys  that  he  proposed  to  march  direct  to  Columbus  and  that 
they  might  meet  some  rebels."  "If  we  do,"  said  the  colonel,  don't 
use  your  pistols  but  give  them  the  cold  steel.  The  saber  is  the 
weapon  for  the  cavalry  to  rely  on."  They  entered  Columbus  about 
sundown  the  next  day  and  with  drawn  sabers  dashed  into  town 
and  ran  up  the  stars  and  stripes  amid  cheers  for  the  union  and 
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their  gallant  colonel.  The  enemy  had  just  left  town.  They  found 
several  large  guns  and  military  stores  but  most  had  been  moved  or 
destroyed.  The  next  day  a  fleet  of  gun-boats  and  transports  bear- 
ing General  Sherman  and  three  regiments  of  infantry  steamed 
cautiously  down  the  river  not  knowing  the  place  was  in  our  pos- 
session until  they  saw  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  in  the  breeze." 
History  Second  Illinois  Cavalry.  March  31,  1862,  with  two  com- 
panies of  the  Second  Colonel  Hogg  took  part  in  an  expedition  under 
General  Quimby,  which  starting  from  a  point  opposite  Island  No. 
10,  went  near  Union  City,  Tennessee,  and  dispersed  a  confederate 
brigade,  commanded  by  Col.  Edward  Pickett,  consisting  of  Twenty- 
lirst  Tennessee  Infantry,  under  Lieutenent-Colonel  Tulman  and 
Colonel  Jackson^s  regiment  of  cavalry,  captured  fourteen  prisoners 
and  considerable  stores,  also  destroying  their  camp  equipage.  July 
4,  1862,  Colonel  Hogg  was  at  Trenton,  Tennessee,  and  gathered  a 
large  number  of  citizens  from  the  surrounding  country  and  de- 
livered an  address  to  them  calculated  to  induce  any  that  were  un- 
decided or  wavering  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  Union  and  did  much 
good.     Letter  of  W.  M.  Baldwin.  • : 

BATTLE    OF    BOLIVAR. 

August  30,  1862,  Col.  M.  D.  Leggett,  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Ohio  was  attacked  near  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  by  an  overwhelming 
force.  Eeinforcements  were  sent  to  his  aid,  among  others 
Colonel  Hogg  with  four  companies  of  his  command,  about  125  men. 

L.  F.  Boss,  brigadier-general  commanding  the  district,  in  his 
official  report  says,  "After  a  skirmish  of  about  seven  hours  by  our 
•infantry  our  artillery  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  this 
followed  by  a  gallant  charge  of  our  cavalry  under  Lieutenent- 
Colonel  Hogg  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field,  in  this  charge 
Colonel  Hogg  fell  while  engaged  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight  with 
Colonel  McCullough  by  a  shot  fired  by  one  of  McCullough's  men." 
Eebellion  Eecord,  Series  1,  vol.  17,  part  1,  Reports. 

The  regiment  charged  by  Colonel  Hogg  was  the  Second 
Missouri  Cavalry,  Col.  Robert  McCullough  commanding.  The 
First  Mississippi  Cavalry,  of  which  Colonel  Hogg's  half  brother. 
Dr.  Grant  A.  Hogg,  was  a  surgeon  was  also  engaged  in  the  fight. 
Dr.  Hogfg,  however,  was  not  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Bolivar  but 
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''Toeing  a  medical  officer  was  left  one  day's  march  behind.  *  *  *  Gen. 
Bob  McCullough,  now  of  Boonesville,  Missouri,  was  in  command 
of  the  regiment  that  killed  my  brother.  *  *  *  He,  "Colonel  Hogg," 
was  trying  hard  to  get  to  Colonel  McCullough  to  kill  him  with  his 
saber  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  three  of  McCullough's  men  who 
tbot  him  he  would  have  killed  McCullough."  Letter  of  Dr.  G.  A. 
Hogg  to  W.  M.  Baldwin,  March  19,  1900. 

Colonel  Leggett  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Bolivar, 
after  speaking  of  the  early  part  of  the  engagement  and  his  call  for 
reinforcements,  says : 

The  infantry  reinforcements  had  not  arrived.  The  balance  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Oliio  was  reported  close  by,  but  not  near  enouiih  to  sup- 
port the  artillery,  hence  it  could  not  be  used.  At  this  point  Lieut.-Col. 
Harvey  Hogg,  of  the  Second  Illinois  Cavalry,  came  up,  with  orders  from 
you  to  report  to  me  upon  the  field  with  four  companies  of  his  command. 
I  immediately  assigned  him  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  road,  but  discover- 
ing that  the  enemy  would  probably  make  a  cavalry  charge  upon  us  be- 
fore Colonel  Force  could  reach  me  from  Van  Bur  en  road,  I  asked  Colonei 
Hogg  if  he  could  hold  a  position  on  the  left  of  the  road  and  a  little  to  the 
front  of  where  he  then  was  against  a  charge  from  the  rebel  cavalry.  He 
promptly  said  he  could  and  besought  me  to  give  him  the  position,  which 
was  done. 

He  had  not  completed  his  change  of  place  before  the  enemy  charged 
down  the  line  of  the  road  in  vast  numbers,  but  meeting  the  deadly  fire  of 
the  four  infantry  companies  under  command  of  Captain  Chandler  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  many  of  their  horses  and  men  strewn 
upon  the  ground. 

They  twice  repeated  their  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  road  and 
were  both  times  repulsed  by  the  companies  under  Captain  Chandler.  Then 
they  threw  down  the  fences  and  entered  the  field  upon  our  left  and  opened 
fire  upon  Colonel  Hogg's  cavalry  and  the  two  companies  of  the  Twentieth 
Ohio  attached  to  Captain  Chandler's  command.  The  infantry  and  cavalry 
returned  the  fire  brisklj'  and  with  terrible  effect.  I  then  discovered  that 
a  full  regiment  of  cavalry  was  forming  in  the  rear  of  those  firing  on  us, 
with  the  determination  of  charging  upon  our  cavalry  and  that  portion 
of  the  infantry  on  the  left  of  the  road.  I  said  to  Colonel  Hogg  if  he  had 
any  doubt  about  holding  his  position  he  had  better  fall  back  and  not  re- 
ceive their  charge.  He  promptly  replied  "Colonel  Leggett,  for  God's  sake 
don't  order  me  back."'  I  replied,  "Meet  them  with  a  charge,  colonel,  and 
may  Heaven  bless  you."  He  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  draw  their 
sabers,  and  after  giving  the  order  to  "Forward"  he  exclaimed,  "Give  them 
cold  steel,  boj-s,"  and  darting  ahead  of  his  men  he  fell  pierced  by  nine  balls. 
Report  of  Colonel  Leggett,  Rebellion  Record. 
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Among  those  who  fell  at  the  head  of  this  charging  column  was 
also  Sergeant  William  Eoss,  of  Leroy,  in  this  county. 

Colonel  Hogg  was  the  picture  of  manly  strength  and  soldierly 
bearing;  about  six  feet  in  height,  compactly  built,  erect,  moving 
with  the  easy  step  of  an  athlete  as  if  he  delighted  in  action,  a  superb 
horseman,  black  hair,  dark  eyes  and  swarthy  complexion;  loved  by 
his  men  for  his  ever  courteous  conduct  to  them  and  trusted  by  them 
for  his  bravery  and  courage,  had  he  not  been  thus  early  cut  down  in 
bis  military  career  he  would  no  doubt  have  achieved  high  military 
honors  and  placed  himself  beside  the  great  cavalry  leaders  of  the 
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EARLY  NURSERIES. 

,  BY    JOHN    H.    BURNHAM. 


The  first  settlers  of  McLean  county  had  very  little  comprehen- 
sion of  the  great  changes  that  were  to  take  place  in  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  groves  and  prairies.  They  believed  the  groves 
would  almost  entirely  disappear  because  of  the  prospective  demand 
for  wood  and  timber^  but  they  little  dreamed  of  the  immense 
number  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  that  would  cover  the  prairies 
within  a  little  over  a  half  a  century  after  the  first  families  landed 
at  Blooming  Grove. 

I  have  been  told  by  Mr.  John  Dawson^  who  is  now  living,  son  of 
John  W.  Dawson,  one  of  our  first  settlers,  that  his  father,  who  came 
here  in  1822,  brought  some  young  apple  and  pear  trees  from  Sanga- 
mon coimty,  and  that  a  few  of  these  trees  planted  before  1826  are 
still  living,  the  apple  trees  in  Blooming  Grove,  and  a  pear  tree  in 
the  town  of  Dawson.  Also,  that  his  father  raised  the  first  young 
apple  trees  from  the  seed,  which  were  in  great  demand  by  the  set- 
tlers, who  soon  began  to  settle  around  the  different  groves  of"  Mc- 
Lean county. 

From  all  that  I  can  learn,  fruit  tree  planting  then  generally 
consisted  of  raising  peach  trees  from  the  seed,  and  planting  a  few 
young  seedling  apple  trees,  as  improved  varieties  of  apples  were 
but  little  known  on  this  frontier  region.  The  temperance  reforma- 
tion had  not  yet  prevailed  to  siTch  an  extent  as  to  make  cider-drink- 
iug  wholly  a  lost  art,  and  tree  peddling  had  not  yet  become  the  fine 
art  so  well  known  to  modern  Bloomingtonians.  Improved  apple 
trees  did  occasionally  make  their  appearance,  but  the  demand  for 
tliem  had  hardly  made  itself  felt  even  in  large  parts  of  the  east 
where  markets  were  good,  and  in  this  partly  settled  district,  tree 
nurseries,  though  not  wholly  unknown,  were  few  and  far  between. 
In  the  course  of  my  investigations  in  regard  to  our  early 
nurseries,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr.  Robert  Fell,  brother 
of  the  well  known  Jesse  W.  Fell,  who  furnished  me  with  very  valu- 
able information.     He  tells  me  that  at  a  very  early  day,  probably 
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iu  1835  or  a  little  earlier,  Mr.  jSTelson  Buck  had  a  small  nursery  of 
about  two  acres.  It  was  upon  ground  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Bloomington,  and  was  between  Jefferson  street  and  what 
used  to  be  called  the  North  Slough.  It  was  just  east  of  the  present 
high  school  building,  and  between  that  and  Evans  street.  Mr. 
Buck  sold  some  trees  from  his  nursery,  and  when  he  moved  to 
Pontiac  in  1849,  he  took  up  a  large  number  of  the  very  young  trees 
and  carried  them  to  Pontiac. 

The  next  nursery  was  started  in  1838  by  Jesse  Fell.  He  was 
the  father  of  Jesse  W.,  Joshua,  Thomas,  Kersey  H.,  and  Robert  Fell, 
and  came  here  from  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  been  interested  in 
tree  growing.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  trees,  and  the  Fell 
family,  his  descendants,  have  always  been  noted  for  their  love  of 
trees,  and  for  their  thorough  understanding  of  tree  growing  and 
fruit  culture.  Future  generations  will  never  be  aware  of  the  great 
debt  they  owe  to  this  family,  or  of  their  great  indebtedness  to  other 
pioneers  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Jesse  Fell  had  a  nursery  of  about  five  acres,  quite  an  enter- 
prise when  we  consider  the  limited  area  where  he  could  look  for 
customers,  and  the  limited  demand  for  trees  which  could  be  antici- 
pated. His  nursery  was  in  the  east  part  of  the  city  and  was  between 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad  and  Clinton  street.  It  was  between 
Washington  and  North  (now  Monroe)  streets. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Hyde  and  ground  in  that  vicinity 
was  very  near  to  Fell's  nursery. 

Mr.  Robert  Fell  carried  on  this  nursery,  which  had  been  his 
fathers,  from  about  1847  to  1852,  when  he  sold  most  of  his  stock 
to  F.  K.  Phoenix.  He  turned  most  of  the  tract  south  of  Jefferson 
street  into  what  is  still  called  Robert  Fell's  addition  to  the  city  of 
Bloomington,  and  moved  to  Adams  county  in  1852,  returning  to 
this  city  in  1860.  He  is  now  over  eighty  years  old  and  resides  in 
this  city  on  North  Evans  street,  has  a  good  memory,  and  enjoys  life. 

Mr.  Robert  Fell  sold  his  nursery  stock,  and  good  will  of  his 
nurser}^,  to  Mr.  Franklin  Iv.  Phoenix  in  1852.  This  great  leader 
of  the  nursery  business,  purchased  45  acres  from  W.  T.  Major,  in 
the  northeast  part  of  Bloomington  in  1852,  transplanting  to  this 
land,  part  of  the  Fell  stock,  and  also  taking  many  trees  from. 
Uelavan,  Wisconsin,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  nursery 
business  for  many  years,  and  where  he  still  resides.     He  carried  on 
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this  nursery  for  a  year  or  more  without  leaving  Delavan,  came  here 
in  1854,  and  began  his  great  career  in  the  tree  business,  which 
lasted  till  1877.  His  business  at  one  time  covered  about  six  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  occupied  13  green-houses,  and  employed  at  times 
from  150  to  250  men  and  boys. 

His  advertisements  and  catalogues  carried  the  name  of  Bloom- 
ington  to  almost  every  country  where  the  English  language  was 
then  spoken.  His  eloquent  appeals  for  trees  for  profit,  trees  for 
pleasure,  trees  for  future  generations,  attracted  the  attention  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  early  settlers  upon  the  great  treeless 
prairies  of  the  west,  and  his  magnificent  enthusiasm  has  left  many 
an  evidence  in  the  shape  of  orchards,  groves  and  wind-breaks  all 
over  the  western  states. 

I  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Phcenix  to  the  secretary  of  this  Society  in  1893. 

"The  purchase  of  ground  the  nursery  was  located  on,  was,  as  I 
now  remember,  some  45  acres.  The  front  ten  acres  or  more  was 
sold  me  at  $55,  the  remainder  at  $45  per  acre,  by  Elder  W.T.  Major. 

"The  town  of  Bloomington  and  vicinity  was  settled  largely  by 
Kentucky  and  other  southern  states  emigrants,  to  whom  our  north- 
ern ways  were  a  decided  novelty.  Our  house  of  brick,  N".  B.  Heafer, 
builder,  was  built  the  fall  of  1854,  that  very  dry  season  by  the  way, 
and  we  moved  in  the  last  Monday  of  1854  and  the  next  Saturday 
night.  New  Year's  eve,  came  that  most  terrible  snow  and  blow  that 
blockaded  western  railroads  so  long.  As  I  remember,  Asa  Moore 
was  then  the  C.  A.  &  St.  L.,  railroad  superintendent. 

"About  1858,  I  think,  I  bought  the  Junk  80  acres,  and  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  1861,  the  Sweet  and  Orme,  formerly  James 
Major's  tract,  immediately  adjoining  my  home  place  on  the  north. 
I  remember  well  how,  in  the  fifties,  I  tried  to  sell  my  nursery  stock 
|)roduet  direct  to  the  planters  without  the  help  of  traveling  can- 
vassers taking  the  orders,  packing  the  trees  at  the  nursery,  and  de- 
livering at  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Eather  than  employ  those 
canvassers,  I  burned  the  largest  part  of  two  seasons'  crop  of  trees. 
Finding  that  would  not  pay,  I  sought  canvassers,  and  very  well  re- 
member the  first  shipment  of  any  amount  was  with  a  Mr.  Benjamin 
C.  Ray,  from  the  state  of  Maine,  who  took,  I  think,  $1,900  worth 
to  Kansas,  the  freight  also  prepaid  by  me,  on  which  I  never  got 
back  a  cent. 
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•'T.  A.  Bailer  was  for  years  florist  and  green-houseman.  Of  the 
earlier  nurserymen  foremen,  my  cousin,  S.  T.  Kelsey,  now  of  Lake- 
ville,  North  Carolina,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 

"I  wish  1  had  space  and  could  recall  the  names  of  the  whole 
army  of  toilers  who  helped  me  in  the  long  years  between  my  humble 
beginning  there  in  1852,  and  my  deeply  mortifying  failure  in  1877. 
Ever  since  then  I  have  lived  in  the  fond,  if  vain,  hope  of  yet  some- 
how in  my  early  life,  somehow  as  far  as  might  be,  getting  even 
again.  In  this  beclouded  past,  the  only  bright  spot  I  find  is  in 
my  poor  temperance  reform  efforts  from  September,  1865,  to 
November,  1879,  when  I  left  Bloomington.  I  can  truly  say  of 
them  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  sought  the  truest,  widest 
spiritual  emancipation  for  the  whole  human  family.  Freedom 
of  soul,  of  body,  etc.,  etc.,  through  simple  American  freedom  of 
thought,  discussion,  ballot  and  arbitration." 

During  the  period  between  1852  and  1860,  Bloomington  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  tree  business,  and  its  great  men  in  the 
business  were  Phoenix,  Cyrus  R.  Overman,  W.  H.  Mann,  and 
Dr.  H.  Schroeder.*  They  were  all  men  of  brains.  They  labored 
incessantly  to  create  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  tree  planting. 
They  were  ably  assisted  by  Jesse  W.,  and  K.  H.  Fell  and  our  gen- 
ial friend,  one  of  the  present  members  of  this  Society,  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Minier.  All  of  these  gentlemen  and  others  of  similar 
tastes,  wrote  tree  articles  for  the  newspapers,  or  delivered  public 
addresses,  or  sent  out  tree  catalogues,  or  helped  organize  horti- 
cultural and  agricultural  societies,  and  in  many  ways  infused 
into  the  public  mind  an  enthusiastic  and  lasting  love  for  trees, 
fruit  and  flowers,  whose  effects  will  always  be  visible  in  this 
community. 

Jesse  W.  Fell  planted  tens  of  thousands  of  trees  in  the 
streets  of  Xormal,  and  upon  the  grounds  of  the  State  Normal 
University,  and  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home.  Dr.  Schroeder 
planted  the  first  vineyards  in  this  vicinity  and  with  K.  H.  Fell, 

*At  this  date,  April,  1901,  Dr.  H.  Schroeder  is  still  living  and  still  en- 
gaged in  tlie  nursery  business.  His  nursery  is  just  east  of  the  eastern  end 
of  Olive  and  Taylor  streets,  and  contains  about  eighty  acres  or  more,  largely 
devoted  to  grapes,  flowers  and  small  fruits.  Dr.  Schroeder  has  perhaps 
done  more  in  the  course  of  his  very  long  business  career  to  advertise  Bloom- 
ington all  over  the  world,  than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  lived  iu  this  city. 
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taught  our  people  how  to  raise  grapes  on  the  prairie.  He  has 
also  advertised  Bloomington's  good  name  widely  to  the  world,  and 
i;;  to-day  still  in  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  having  the  longest 
record  of  any  of  our  nurserymen. 

Overman  and  Mann  carried  on  their  tree  business  northeast 
of  Normal,  the  latter  having  made  a  wide  reputation  by  bringing 
many  thousands  of  bushels  of  osage  orange  seed  from  Texas  for  our 
prairie  hedges. 

Cyrus  E.  Overman  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  and  must 
not  be  omitted  from  our  list  of  lovers  of  trees  and  tree  planting. 
He  died  in  1866,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  copying  the  following 
from  the  transactions  of  the  Hlinois  State  Horticultural  Society's 
transactions  in  1866 : 

"Tn  the  orchards  and  gardens,  the  lanes  and  groves,  the  hedge  and 
ornamental  trees  that  now  adorn  these  beautiful  prairies,  we  may  see  his 
monument,  and  read  his  epitaph,  since  they  all  tell  of  his  untiring  eti'orts 
to  improve  the  condition  of  his  fellow  beings, and  of  his  noble  heart,  that 
was  ever  gushing  with  goodness,  and  with  the  warmest  aliection  for  a!l 
of  his  associates."' 

Our  good  friend  Minier's  name  is  modestly  appended  to 
the  end  of  the  report  from  which  I  extract  this  resolution,  and 
ib  is  safe  to  say  that  his  loving  heart  inspired  this  affectionate 
tribute.  Mr.  Overman's  grave  in  the  Bloomington  cemetery,  is 
marked  by  a  beautiful  marble  monument  in  the  shape  of  a  carved 
tree  trunk  upon  which  climbs  a  marble  vine,  which  monument  was 
placed  where  it  is  by  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  and  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  to  your  minds  these  evidences  that  his 
memory  has  been  thus  appropriately  preserved  in  this  state  and 
community. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  so  many  of  our  pioneer  tree 
growers  are  alive  to  this  day.  Phosnix,  Eobert  Fell,*  Dr. 
Schroeder,  Mann,  and  Minier,  are  our  living  and  active  representa- 
tives of  Bloomington's  famous  tree  growers  and  tree  planters,  the 
last  mentioned  having  a  wide  national  reputation  as  an  enthusiastic. 


■^Robert  Fell  died  a  year  or  two  after  these  lines  were  wi'itten,  but  the 
other  three  mentioned  are  still  alive  at  this  date,  1901,  though  they  are 
all  in  quite  feeble  health. 
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observant  and  practical  lover  of  forest  trees,  being  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Forestry  Congress. 

Many  of  the  other  tree  growers  in  and  around  Bloomington  are 
perhaps  equally  worthy  of  notice,  but  my  time  will  not  allow  any 
further  mention,  nor  will  I  attempt  to  allude  to  those  who  are  at 
present  largely  engaged  in  the  growth  of  flowers,  fruit,  or  trees, 
although  in  some  cases  the  business  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale 
in  Bloomington  and  Normal. 
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GROVES  OP  McLEAN  COUNTY. 

BY   REV.    G.    W.    MINIEK,.*    OF    MINIER. 


With  liesitation  and  misgivings  of  my  ability  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject,  I  have  consented  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  groves  of 
McLean  county.  Perhaps  we  should  say,  forests.  But  the  areas 
of  these  spots  of  beautiful  timber  are  so  limited,  that  the  term 
grove  is  more  appropriate. 

By  taxing  the  memory  of  the  old  settlers,  I  am  enabled  to  give 
the  names  of  twenty  of  these  groves, — names,  as  may  be  supposed, 
of  the  first  settlers,  or  some  peculiarity  in  formation,  or  relation 
to  other  groves  in  their  vicinity.  We  have  them  here  in  alphabetical 
order,  so  far  as  can  be  learned.  Brown's  Grove,  Brooke's  Grove, 
Blooming  Grove,  Buckle's  Grove,  Cheney's  Grove,  Dry  Grove,  Dia- 
mond Grove,  Funk's  Grove,  Hard  Maple  Grove,  Johnson's  Grove, 
Major's  Grove,  Mosquito  Grove,  Old  Town  Timber,  Randolph  Grove, 
Soft  Maple  GrOve,  Stout's  Grove,  Smith's  Grove,  Twin  Grove, 
Walnut  Grove,  and  White  Oak  Grove,  or  timber  along  the  Mack- 
inaw. Should  there  be  any  error  in  this  catalogue,  we  hope  some 
one  will  correct  the  mistake. 

AREA     OF    MCLEAN     COUNTY. 

Within  the  boundary  lines  of  McLean  county  are  1,132  square 
miles,  or  734,-±80  acres.  At  least  ten  per  cent  of  this  area  ought 
to  be  in  timber.  Our  best  economists  place  the  most  satisfactory 
results  of  timber,  on  climate  and  production  to  be  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent.  The  groves  of  McLean  county  do  not  cover  ten 
per  cent  of  its  area.  That  would  be  about  72,480  acres  of  wood- 
land, leaving  652,000  acres  of  land  for  cultivation.  W'ith  this 
sad  spectacle  before  us,  the  citizens  are  not  caring  for  their 
woodlands. 

*Rev.  George  W.  Minier,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  October  8,  1813;  came 
to  McLean  county  in  1847,  is  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association.  For  biographical  sketch  see  vol.  I,  Transactions  McLean 
County  Historical  Society,   page  523. 
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Within  sight  of  this  meeting  house*  are  more  than  one  grove 
almost  blotted  out.  It  will  be  a  sad  mistake  of  the  citizens  of  this 
county  and  of  this  state,  if  they  continue  the  devastation  of  their 
forests. 

In  the  first  settlement  of  your  county  the  tall  grasses,  now 
almost  obliterated,  kept  the  soil  from  washing  away.  The  trees 
along  the  head  waters  of  your  streams,  with  their  interwoven  net- 
work of  rootlets  held  the  sacred  gift  of  bountiful  Heaven,  in  the 
almost  exhaustless  fertility  of  your  soil  from  wasting  and  wash- 
ing away. 

Every  thoughtful  man  now  sees  by  the  deep  ditches,  the  wash- 
outs on  his  farms,  that  some  part  of  the  soil  has  started  for  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  via  Mackinaw,  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

jSTow  if  the  people  of  this  county,  of  this  state,  yes  of  this 
nation,  do  not  want  to  see  repeated  here,  the  lamentable  sights  now 
seem  in  some  districts  of  France,  Spain,  Palestine,  and  doubtless 
of  Arabian  deserts,  they  must  preserve  their  forests,  they  must 
^IdiHi  timber,  trees. 

By  a  law  of  our  state  every  farmer  is  permitted  to  plant  road- 
side trees.  We  are  indebted  to  Senator  Willard  C.  Flagg,  of 
Madison  county,  for  this  law.  Good  and  worthy  statesman,  he  has 
gone  before  to  be  enchanted  by  the  birds  of  Paradise  which  sing 
in  the  bowers  of  that  heaven  which  knows  no  satanic  influence 
tc  mar  its  beauty,  embitter  its  happiness  or  alienate  its  citizens. 
He  was  one  of  high  and  lofty  thought  who  believed  and  acted  out 
the  principle  that  this  world  ought  to  be  the  wiser,  better,  happier, 
and  more  beautiful  for  our  having  lived  in  it.  A  man  of  modest 
pretensions  and  great  merit. 

In  this  county  we  have  several  species  of  deciduous  trees,  and 
so  far  as  known  to  myself  but  one  evergreen.  Of  course  I  mean 
natives,  not  exotics.  Of  the  oaks  (quercus)  we  have  four  varieties. 
Of  maples  (acers)  three.  Of  elms  (ulmus)  two.  Of  walnuts 
(juglans)  two.  Omitting  botanical  names  we  proceed  to  enumer- 
ate: mulberry,  hackberry,  sycamore,  honey  locust,  poplar,  aspen, 
Cottonwood,  linden  or  basswood,  cotfeenut,  hickory,  ash,  even  the 
willow  and  sassafras  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  tree.  We  will  not 
stop  to  speak  particularly  of  the  shrublike  plants,  the  crab-apple, 

*Unitariaii  church,  Bloomington,  111. 
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gorgeous  iu  its  spring  blossoms,  rivalling  in  beauty  and  fragrance 
many  a  cultivated  exotic.  The  wild  plum,  thorn  apple,  black  haw, 
and  even  the  despised  elder. 

Now  these  shrubs  and  small  trees  are  nature's  protectors  for 
the  infant  trees.  But  how  came  trees  to  be  in  existence  ?  Every- 
thing begins  in  miracle.  All  the  oaks  now  on  the  earth  sprang 
from  acorns.  But  the  first  oak  did  not  come  from  an  acorn;  by 
the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  it  was  created  and  planted  in  the  earth. 
Everj'^thing  now  moves,  grows,  accumulates  by — laws.  But  how 
v/ere  our  groves  and  forests  planted?  Well  that  is  a  question 
more  easily  asked  than  answered. 

Shakespeare,  than  whom  no  uninspired  man  is  of  higher  au- 
thority, tells  us  that  the  joiner  squirrel  and  old  grub  have  been 
time  out  of  mind,  the  fairies'  coach  makers.  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  question  so  high  authority.  Every  reader  of  poetry 
knows  that  Shakespeare  knew  all  about  witches,  fairies,  and  gob- 
lins, save  perhaps  a  trifle  that  Tarn  O'Shanter  saw  one  night, 
when  Burn's  imagination  had  him  peeping  through  a  window  of 
"Auld  Kirk  Aloway." 

But  you  are  not  satisfied  with  this  illustration.  Neither  am 
J.  We  do  know  that  the  seeds  of  some  trees  as  the  elms  and 
maples  have  a  sort  of  knife  shaped  wings.  Others  as  the  cotton- 
wood  and  sycamore  have  downy  coverings  and  are  carried  great  dis- 
tances by  the  wind.  Then  comes  the  "joiner-squirrel"  and  other 
small  animals  and  many  birds,  and  scatters  the  seeds  of  trees  among 
weeds,  plants,  and  shrubs,  by  the  shade  of  which  they  are  pro- 
tected from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  summer  sun  and  of  the  frosts  of 
winter  until  they  tower  above  all  other  plants  of  earth,  and  become 
the  ornament,  the  beauty,  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  man's 
earthly  dwelling  place. 

There  is  likewise  in  nature's  forests  something  above  the  art 
of  man.  No  mathematician  has  been  there  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
nature's  plans.  No  sharp  angles,  no  squares,  no  right  angles,  no 
distortions  of  nature,  but  lines  of  beauty  of  nature's  own  drawing 
with  a  witchery  that  delights  and  raises  the  soul  to  adoration. 

There  Nature's  bounties   all  her  charms   bestow, 
Bold  rise  her  forests,  rich  her  garlands  grow, 
Bright  lakes  expand,  and  lovely  streamlets  tlow. 
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It  was  Ex-Governor  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  who  invented 
Arbor  T>q.j.  This  nation  is  indebted  to  him  for  that  invention. 
Thanks  to  our  governors  who  always,  by  proclamation,  remind  us 
when  that  holiday  comes.  Let  us  not  forget  that  equally  im- 
portant law,  invention  perhaps  I  should  say,  already  alluded  to,  of 
planting  roadside  trees.  Our  public  highways  may  thus  become 
avenues  of  beauty,  utility  and  protection  from  storms  and  tem- 
pests. If  properly  utilized  our  highways  would  supply  us  in 
fruits. 

There  are  some  scenes,  some  events,  and  some  men  and  women, 
on  which  we  love  to  ponder.  It  may  be  out  of  place  for  one  who 
is  not  a  citizen  of  your  country,  to  recall  to  your  minds,  some  of 
these  persons  or  events,  as  some  more  competent  pen  should  be 
employed  to  bring  them  back  to  your  thoughts. 

You  will,  however,  permit  me  to  speak  of  one  man,  well  known 
by  members  of  this  Society,  who  has  left  a  few  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time,  whom  we  should  respect  and  honor.  A  Pennsyl- 
vanian  by  birth,  it  is  no  marvel  that  when  he  saw  the  prairies 
of  Illinois  his  thoughts  would  wander  back  to  the  forests  of  his 
native  state. 

By  studying  trees,  their  utility  and  beauty,  he  became  an  en- 
thusiast in  tree-planting.  The  shaded  streets  of  Bloomington, 
the  groves  and  avenues  of  Normal,  testify  to  his  good  taste.  He 
seemed  to  be  desirous  to  be  known  only  as  a  citizen.  But  pardon 
me  for  saying  only.  Is  not  the  sober  and  honest  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  the  highest  dignity?  And  is  not  the 
title  American  citizen,  with  his  freedom  of  will  and  potent  ballot, 
by  which  he  makes  and  unmakes  legislators,  governors,  and  presi- 
dents, the  noblest  title  this  side  eternity? 

In  almost  all  professions  and  occupations  there  is  now  and 
then  a  mind  which  will  throw  a  charm  around  its  vocation. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud  impute  to  these  the  fault 

If  memory  o'er  their  tombs  no  trophies  raise, 
Where  through  the  long  drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault. 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 
Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear, 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
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I  feel  assured  that  you  have  in  your  thoughts  anticipated  me. 
You  know  I  mean  my  friend,  your  friend,  the  friend  of  all  good 
men,  Jesse  W.  Fell. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this  topic  of  forests  and 
tree-planting  to  me  is  simply  endless,  boundless,  and  sublime.  I 
must  weary  you  no  longer ;  merely  inviting  you  to  travel  due  west 
from  this  place  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and 
there  see  what  an  old  school  teacher  has  done  in  the  way  of  tree 
planting.  He  sold  out  his  school  in  this  city,  then  a  village,  in 
]850.  In  1851  he  went  on  the  naked  prairie  to  make  a  home  for  a 
numerous  family.  Educated  did  you  say  ?  Of  course  he  was.  He 
could  perhaDs  call  a  horse  in  two  or  three  dialects,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  put  the  harness  on  him.  In  fact  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  the  horse  knew  more  about  farming  than  he  did.  But 
patiently,  persistently,  and  awkwardly  he  went  to  work.  Luckily 
his  wife  knew  more  about  farming  than  he  did.  There  you  will 
lind  three  beautiful  groves  planted  by  his  own  hand,  a  roadside  of 
handsome  white  ash — two  rods  apart.  In  front  of  his  residence 
are  eight  varieties  of  evergreens,  several  deciduous  trees;  among 
which  towers  the  matchless  and  useful  tulip  tree  (Lireodendron- 
Tulipifera.) 

Come  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  But  if  you  all  come  at  one  time 
there  may  not  be  room  to  entertain  all  in  the  dwelling,  but  plenty 
of  room  to  stand  up  under  the  magnificent  trees.  What  a  pleas- 
ure it  would  be  to  meet  my  old  pupils  once  more,  some  of  which 
are  still  in  this  city,  others  of  them  have  taken  Horace  Greeley's 
advise  and  gone  west.  My  friends  say  that  I  am  troubled  with 
that  infectious  disease  called  "Tree-planting-on-the-brain."  Better 
lor  our  country  if  it  were  contagious. 


The  West  Point  of  Blooming  Grove.  Sec.  13  T.  -JS-I  E  was  called  Low's  Point  or 
Low's  Grove. 

The  West  Point  of  Buckle's  Grove.  Sec.  25,  T.  23-3  E.was  called  Johnson's  Point. 

Rabbit  Hill  S.  E.  Cor.  Sec.  83.  T.  22-1  W. 

Walnut  Grove.  N.  W.  S.  W.  Sec.  6  T.  33-1  E. 

Soft  Maple  Grove,  N.  W.  Cor.  W.  V^  N.  W.  J4  Sec.  31  T.  "^1-4  E. 

Hard  Maple  Grove,  N.  E.  N.  W.  N.  W.  Sec.  31,  T.  24-4  E. 

Hackberry  Grove  in  the  N.  E.  corner  Sec.  12,  T.  28-1  W. 

Hickory  Flat  in  the  S.  W.  %  Sec.  12.  T.  22-1  W. 


1  Garber's  Grove, 

2  Stout's  Grove, 

3  Barnes'  Grove, 

4  Mosquito  Grove, 
f>  Elm  Grove, 

6  Brook's  Grove, 

7  Johnson's  Grove, 

8  White  Oak  Grove, 

9  Drv  Grove. 
1(1  Twin  Grove. 

11  Brown's  Grove. 

12  Houghams  Grove, 

13  Murphy's  Grove. 

14  Funk's  Grove. 
l.T  Haven's  Grove, 

15  Major's  Grove. 
17  Blooming  Grove, 


Orendorff's  Grove, 
Randolph's  Grove, 
Short  Point, 
Long  Point. 
Mone}' Creek  Timber, 
Smith's  Grove. 
Bishop's  Grove, 
Diamond  Grove, 
Mackinaw  Timber, 
Old  Town  Timber, 
Buckles'  Grove, 
Funk's  Tim!)er. 
Bray's  Bunch. 
Cunningham's  Bunch. 
Rankin's  Grove, 
Cheney's  Grove, 
Weedman'.s  Grove. 
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I  feel  assured  that  you  have  in  your  thoughts  anticipated  me. 
You  know  I  mean  my  friend,  your  friend,  the  friend  of  all  good 
men,  Jesse  W.  Fell. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this  topic  of  forests  and 
tree-planting  to  me  is  simply  endless,  boundless,  and  sublime.  I 
must  weary  you  no  longer;  merely  inviting  you  to  travel  due  west 
from  this  place  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and 
there  see  what  an  old  school  teacher  has  done  in  the  way  of  tree 
planting.  He  sold  out  his  school  in  this  city,  then  a  village,  in 
]850.  In  1851  he  went  on  the  naked  prairie  to  make  a  home  for  a 
numerous  family.  Educated  did  you  say  ?  Of  course  he  was.  He 
could  perhans  call  a  horse  in  two  or  three  dialects,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  put  the  harness  on  him.  In  fact  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  the  horse  knew  more  about  farming  than  he  did.  But 
patiently,  persistently,  and  awkwardly  he  went  to  work.  Luckily 
his  wife  knew  more  about  farming  than  he  did.  There  you  will 
lind  three  beautiful  groves  planted  by  his  own  hand,  a  roadside  of 
handsome  white  ash — two  rods  apart.  In  front  of  his  residence 
are  eight  varieties  of  evergreens,  several  deciduous  trees;  among 
which  towers  the  matchless  and  useful  tulip  tree  (Lireodendron- 
Tulipifera.) 

Come  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  But  if  you  all  come  at  one  time 
there  may  not  be  room  to  entertain  all  in  the  dwelling,  but  plenty 
of  room  to  stand  up  under  the  magnificent  trees.  What  a  pleas- 
ure it  would  be  to  meet  my  old  pupils  once  more,  some  of  which 
are  still  in  this  city,  others  of  them  have  taken  Horace  Greeley's 
advise  and  gone  west.  My  friends  say  that  I  am  troubled  with 
that  infectious  disease  called  "Tree-planting-on-the-brain."  Better 
for  our  country  if  it  were  contagious. 


Reduced  Copy  of  Peter  Folsom's  Map  of  McLean  County,  Published  in  1856.     Size  of  Original  3  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  9  in. 
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The  Natural  Groves  of  McLean  County. 

BY  PETER  FOLSOM. 


The  first  settlers  of  McLean  county  found  the  country  mostly 
prairie,  but  groves  of  timber  to  the  amount  of  about  one-eighth 
of  the  entire  surface  were  scattered  at  intervals,  which  gave  a  park- 
like appearance  to  the  whole  country.  These  groves  had  tolerably 
sharp  outlines,  with  but  few  points  where  scattering  trees  extended 
into  the  prairie,  but  as  settlers  clustered  around  the  edges  of  the 
timber,  the  boundaries  of  the  groves  became  changed  until  at  the 
present  time  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  timber. 

According  to  the  original  survey  there  were  approximately  in 
the  several  towns  of  McLean  county,  the  number  of  acres  set 
against  each  one  as  follows:  Mt.  Hope,  940;  Allin,  1,120;  Dan- 
vers,  11,300;  Funk's  Grove,  3,020;  Dale,  1,090;  Dry  Grove,  2,640; 
White  Oak,  240:  Randolph,  7,530;  Bloomington,  5,860;  Normal, 
100;  Hudson,  5,700;  Downs,  1,350;  Old  Town,  6,620;  Towanda, 
460;  Money  Creek,  8,908;  Gridley,  3,180;  Empire,  8,760;  Dawson, 
4,598;  Lexington,  4,220;  West,  260;  Arrowsmith,  320;  Martin, 
1,040;  Lawndale,  1,445;  Cheney's  Grove,  3,090;  Anchor,  40,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  83,831  acres. 

The  groves  in  most  instances  were  named  after  those  who 
first  settled  in  them,  as  for  instance.  Funk's  grove,  Randolph's 
grove.  Buckles,  Cheney's  grove.  Haven's,  and  Stouts'  grove.  There 
was  no  timber  in  Chenoa,  Yates  or  Bellflower.  The  original 
timber  has  been  cut  away  more  in  Blooming  grove  than  any  other 
in  the  county. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  as  a  large  oak  tree  standing  on  the  west 
side  of  Main  street  between  Front  and  Grove  streets  in  Bloom- 
ington. There  were  also  two  or  three  trees  on  the  block  west  of 
the  above  named  tree,  these  marked  the  extreme  northern  limit 
of  Blooming  grove ;  from  these  trees  the  line  of  the  grove  ex- 
tended southeasterly  to  a  point  near  the  intersection  of  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad  with  Clay  street,  thence  in  a  little  more  southerly 
course  by  the  residences  of  William  Hodge,  James  Price  and  John 
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Ehodes  and  across  the  Little  Kickapoo,  from  thence  running 
nearly  south  to  near  the  northwest  corner  of  section  35,  where  it 
rounded  off  to  the  west  about  half  a  mile,  taking  in  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  34,  crossing  the  creek  and 
turning  north,  in  which  direction  it  ran  for  one  mile,  thence  north- 
westerly including  the  greater  part  of  section  22,  the  north  half  of 
21  and  a  small  part  of  sections  20  and  19,  the  greater  part  of 
section  18,  the  southeast  half  of  7,  a  small  part  of  6,  thence  an 
easterly  course  through  the  south  half  of  sections  5  and  4  to  the 
beginning. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  in- 
digenous trees  of  McLean  county,  to-wit: 

The  burr,  white,  red,  black,  and  chiiikaiiin  swamp  oak,  linn,  honey 
locust,  haekberry,  coffee  nut,  sassafras,  ironwood,  black  cherry,  choke 
cherry,  common  or  white  elm,  slippery  elm,  black  and  white  wal- 
nut, shellbark  hickory,  pignut  hickory,  sugar  maple,  soft  or  white  maple, 
white  ash,  blue  ash,  sycamore,  cottonwood,  mulberry,  aspen,  buckeye,  box 
elder — red  bud,  dogwood,  black  haw,  red  haw,  willow,  service  berry,  su- 
mach— prickly  ash,  bluebeech  or  leatherwood,  paw  paw,  crab-apple,  wild 
plum,  elder,  and  wahoo.  Wild  currant,  gooseberry  and  hazle  are  among 
the  shrubs.  The  soil  in  the  timber  is  a  little  different  from  the  prairie 
soil,  the  former  being  a  lighter  color  and  more  inclined  to  be  clayey  and 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  being  not  so  rich  as  the  prairie.  As  the  groves 
are  gradually  cleared  and  converted  into  farming  lands  and  artificial 
groves  and  scattering  trees  increase  on  the  prairie,  it  will  soon  become 
difficult  to  determine  from  the  appearance  of  the  coimtry  the  boundaries 
of  the  original  groves.* 

Note  by  Elmer  Folsom,  son  of  Peter  Folsom,  and  City  Engineer  of 
the  City  of  Bloomington: 

The  following  is  the  number  of  acres  in  each  of  the  natural  groves  of 
McLean  county  according  to  the  map  by  Peter  Folsom  published  in  1856. 
A  number  of  the  groves  are  partly  in  McLean  and  partly  in  adjoining 
counties.  Mackinaw  timber,  Haven's  Grove  and  White  Oak  Grove  extend 
northwest  into  Woodford  county.  Stout's  Grove  extends  northwest  into 
Woodford   and    Tazewell    counties,   Kickapoo   timber   and    Buckles'    Grove 

*0n  the  authority  of  Mr.  Van  Ordstrand,  who  formerly  lived  in  Hey- 
worth,  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  persimmon  has  been  found  in  this 
county  in  the  grove  about  two  miles  southwest  of  Heyworth.  It  has 
probably  been  found  in  this  county  in  other  localities. 

The  red  cedar  was  found  by  our  first  settlers  at  a  place  still  called 
Cedar  Bluff,  near  the  Mackinaw,  on  section  6  in  the  town  of  Hudson.  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Gildersleeve  has  told  me  that  his  uncle,  who  was  one  of  the 
Hudson  colony,  cut  cedar  trees  from  that  land  from  which  he  made  water 
buckets.  ■  .  J.   H.   Buknham. 
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extend  south  into  DeWitt  county.     In  these  instances  the  acreage  in  Mc- 
Lean county  only  is  given. 

Acres. 

Funk's  timber  in  sections    10   and    11 — 24 — 5e 80 

Mackinaw    timber 20,960 

Money  Creek  timber  3,960 

Haven's    Grove     2,080 

White  Oak  Grove    240 

Garber's    Grove    160 

Stouts'    Grove    1 1,200 

Barnes'   Grove    40 

Mosquito    Grove    100 

Elm  Grove    30 

Dry   Grove    1,680 

Twin   Grove    1,840 

Major's   Grove    100 

Smith's  Grove    400 

Bray's  Bunch    10 

Cheney's    Grove 3,160 

Old   To\vn   timber    14,200 

Blooming    Grove    6,280 

Hougham's   Grove    360 

Murphy's    Grove     220 

Brown's  Grove   560 

Brooks'   Grove    800 

Johnson's   Grove    380 

Funk's  Grove    2,700 

Kickapoo  timber  below  Randolph's  Grove   (Short  Point) 1,680 

Randolph's   Grove    6.240 

Diamond  Grove 720 

Buckles'    Grove    7,280 

Si.xteen  small  unnamed  groves,  aggregating 490 

Total     87,950 

This  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  amount  indicated  by  the  original 
survey,  mentioned  by  Peter  Folsom  in  his  paper  on  the  natural  groves  of 
McLean  county.  Elmer   Folsom. 
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SNIPING. 


BY   MAJOR   W.   PACKARD. 


Mr.  Prksident,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  early  his- 
tory of  Bloomington  and  ]\[eLean  county  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  a  custom,  or  pastime,  that  obtained  and 
was  observed  in  the  early  days,  l)y  the  young  men  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  sometimes  assisted  in  by  the  older  ones — familiarly 
known  as  '"Sniping." 

In  those  good  old  times  every  newcomer  was  looked  upon  as 
more  or  less  an  interloper,  by  the  older  settlers  and  thote  to  the 
manor  born;  and  the  newcomers,  especially  from  the  eastern 
states,  were  wont  to  put  on  airs  of  superiority,  and  boast,  just  a 
little,  of  what  people  said  and  did  down  east.  And  out  of  these 
two  facts  I  think  the  custom  of  sniping  originated.  It  was,  in 
itself,  an  innocep.t  practical  joke,  intended  to  correct  any  idea  of 
superiority  in  the  newcomer,  and  initiate  him  into  the  usages  and 
customs  of  the  west;  and  its  application  proved  quite  salutary. 

ISTo  man  was  ever  made  the  victim  of  the  joke  but  once,  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  after  that  one  experience  he  was  as  ready 
and  willing  to  snipe  the  next  "Smart  Alek"  that  came  along,  as 
the  oldest  sniper  of  them  all;  and  it  was  the  Smart  Aleks  the  boys 
were  after.  Along  in  the  forties  all  newcomers  from  the  eastern 
states  were  called  "Yankees,"  and  as  this  state  was  then  considered, 
and  was  in  fact  a  part  of  that  uncertain  and  evasive  locality  known 
as  the  "Far  West,"  all  the  new  acquisitions  to  its  population  were 
looked  upon  in  the  same  questionable  light  that  is  bestowed  upon 
the  "Tenderfoot"  in  the  real  far  west, — the  cattle  ranches,  mining 
camps  and  mining  towns  of  the  mountain  regions  of  our  conti- 
nent. 

When  I  made  my  appearance  here  in  1844,  the  sniping  idea 
as  a  civilizer  was  in  full  practice  in  all  proper  cases  and  why  I  was 
not  selected  as  one  of  its  most  deserving  subjects,  I  never  quite 
found  out,  for  I  would  have  been  an  easy  dupe,  as  at  that  time  I 
was  passionately  fond  of  hunting-sport,  and  never  allowed  any- 
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tiling  in  that  line  to  pass  me  by  unnoticed.  But  the  boys,  merci- 
fully, waived  my  initiation,  in  that  very ■  appropriate  ceremony,  at 
least,  for  which  I  have  ever  been  duly  thankful !  So  that  what  I 
relate  concerning  that  wholesome  custom,  and  a  few  notable  ex- 
amples thereunder  will  be  as  I  received  it  from  those  who  were  in 
it  at  the  time,  and  my  recollections  of  the  current  talk  of  the 
neighborhood  when  some  of  the  events  actually  occurred. 

The  usage,  its  prelude  and  modus  operandi  were  in  short  about 
as  follows :  First,  a  newcomer,  who  was  considered  to  be  a  proper 
subject :  That  decided  by  the  junta,  then  the  next  thing  in  order 
was  to  approach  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  his  interest  in  the 
sport,  and  induce  him  to  express  a  desire  to  join  in  it.  This  was 
usually  brought  about  by  delegating  two  or  more  of  the  shrewdest 
operators  to  talk,  not  to  him,  but  within  his  hearing  about  the 
matter,  letting  fall  such  expressions  as — "they  say  the  snipe  are 
just  swarming,'" — "fat,  too,  and  real  tame" — "boys  got  a  big  haul 
the  other  night," — "suppose  we  go  out  some  night  soon,"  etc.,  etc. 
If  the  fellow  had  any  sport  in  him,  or  curiosity  about  him, — and 
most  human  beings  possess  a  little  of  both — he  would  soon  begin 
to  take  some  interest  in  the  matter  and  commence  asking  ques- 
tions ;  and  if  he  did  he  was  lost,  for  these  special  agents  were  keen 
fellows  and  they  so  conducted  the  conversation  that  the  prospec- 
tive victim  in  nearly  every  instance,  was  led  up  to  a  request  to  be 
allowed  to  join  the  next  sniping  excursion;  which  was,  of  course, 
granted,  but  not  too  readily,  the  experts  usually  promising  to  "see 
the  boys  and  let  him  know."  The  boys  always  consented  and  the 
victim  always  went  along,  and  always  held  the  bag  too — either 
alone  or  with  another  person. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  to  set  a  night  for  the  excursion, 
and  appoint  a  place  of  preliminary  meeting  in  some  store  room 
or  shop,  from  which  to  set  out  all  together,  and  to  which  to  re- 
turn after  the  excursion.  At  this  preliminary  meeting  the  new 
man  was  posted  in  the  habits  of  the  bird,  and  the  method  of  con- 
ducting his  capture.  He  was  told  that  this  species  of  the  great 
snipe  family,  was  a  particular  visitor  of  the  West,  but  was  little 
known  in  any  other  locality;  that  at  night  they  settled  down  in 
immense  flocks  in  the  thickets  along  the  edges  of  the  timber,  and 
remained  there  all  night  unless  disturbed,  and  if  approached  care- 
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fully,  they  would  neither  tiy  nor  scatter,  but  would  run  along 
ahead  of  their  pursuers  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  like  quail  being 
driven  into  a  net. 

As  soon  as  the  time  arrived  and  it  became  sufficiently  dark  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  the  expedition,  the  party  set  out  sack  in  hand 
for  the  sniping  grounds,  entertaining  the  intended  victim  on  the 
way  by  more  particularly  describing  the  habits  of  the  game,  and 
the  particulars  of  the  manner  of  procedure  in  securing  them  and 
the  fact  was  especially  impressed  upon  him  that  while  it  took  ex- 
perienced and  careful  hands  to  drive  the  game,  anyone  who  could  be 
patient  and  keep  perfectly  still  could  hold  the  bag;  and  further, 
that  this  particular  kind  of  snipe,  after  night-fall,  always  sought 
out  the  darkest  places  to  spend  the  night,  and  when  disturbed  they 
still  follow(3d  the  darkest  paths  along  the  deepest  thickets  by  way 
of  hollows,  amongst  the  brush  near  fallen  trees  and  old  logs,  etc., 
and  therefore  they  always  sought  out  some  place  of  the  kind  to  set 
the  bag  and  station  the  holder. 

Arrived  on  the  ground  the  spot  was  soon  selected  and  pre- 
pared— generally  near  some  old  fallen  tree  that  had  at  some  part  a 
passage  under  it  for  the  game  to  pass  through ;  the  bag  set  and  the 
bag-holder — who  was,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  tenderfoot — 
placed  in  easy  position  and  specially  instructed  in  hisduties,mainly, 
perfect  silence  and  keeping  the  mouth  of  the  bag  well  open — for, 
said  the  chief  director  and  leader,  "when  they  see  that  dark  opening 
they  are  dead  sure  to  rush  in  pell-mell;  and  as  soon  as  the  bag  is 
full  j^ou  must  be  quick  to  close  the  mouth  and  keep  them  there,  for 
if  they  once  turn  on  you  and  begin  to  run  out  the  Old  Nick  him- 
self can't  stop  'em.''  This  done,  the  drivers,  after  consulting  and 
agreeing  as  to  the  different  routes  to  be  pursued  by  each  one,  sallied 
forth,  ostensibly  to  drive  in  the  game,  but  really  to  go  back  to  the 
meeting  place  in  town.  They  did  not  "fold  their  tents  like  the 
Arabs"  because  they  had  none  but  they  "as  silently  stole  away"' — 
leaving  the  poor  snipee  to  hold  the  bag  until  it  dawned  upon  his 
superior  intelligence  that  he  was  at  the  butt  end  of  a  huge  western 
joke. 

Of  course  this  occupied  some  little  time  in  all  eases,  but  its 
duration  varied  according  to  the  real  astuteness  of  the  victim. 
When  he  became  tired  of  the  business  and  satisfied  that  his  com- 
rades had  deserted  him,  then  lie  folded  his  sack  like  a  snipee — or 
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otherwise,  according  to  the  thermal  condition  of  liis  temper,  and 
just  as  silently  stole  away — generally  to  his  own  couch,  a  madder 
if  not  wiser  tenderfoot. 

This  is  simply  the  theory  of  sniping  as  a  western  institution 
or  custom :  But  as  all  theories  are  best  illustrated  by  quoting  ex- 
amples arising  under  them,  I  will  refer  to  a  few  that  have  either 
come  under  my  own  observation,  or  have  been  related  to  me  by 
those  who  participated  in  them.  The  first  that  I  will  relate  did  not 
occur  in  this  county,  but  as  one  of  our  townsmen  was  connected 
with  it,  and  he  is  my  authority  for  its  occurrence,  I  will  state  the 
facts  as  nearly  as  I  can :  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  was  then 
a  young  man,  and  in  an  adjacent,  or  neighboring  county  at  school. 
There  came  to  the  town  while  he  was  there,  pursuing  his  studies, 
with  other  students,  a  man  of  nearly  middle  age  from  Maine,  a  real 
live  Yankee,  quite  conceited,  very  talkative,  and  proverbially  cute. 
He  boarded  at  the  same  place  with  many  of  the  students,  and  other 
residents,  and  was  wont,  on  convenient  occasions,  to  air  his  peculiar 
cuteness  in  speeches  like  the  following :  "Yeaw  western  fellers  are 
smart,  and  pretty  cute,  but  I  came  from  away  daown  east  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  where  they  pry  up  the  sun  with  a  rotten  stick — 
yeaw  can't  fool  me,"  and  words  of  like  import. 

Well,  the  boys  listenedto  these  rather  opinionated  observations 
until  they  became  just  a  little  nettled,  and  they  began  to  question 
among  themselves,  whether  they  might  not  be  able  to  fool  the 
fellow  a  little,  or  at  least  teach  him  a  lesson  in  the  western  art  of 
sniping. 

So  they  laid  their  plans,  and  proceeded  very  cautiously  in 
the  matter  of  letting  him  hear  parts  of  private  conversation  about 
the  game.  The  fellow,  ^^hom  we  will  call  Kussell,  for  convenience, 
was  pretty  sharp,  but  he  possessed  a  goodly  share  of  curiosity  too, 
and  when  it  became  apparent  he  had  taken  the  bait  and  was  listen- 
ing, one  of  the  conspirators  said  to  the  other,  "'^Vhy,  some  boys 
down  here  went  out  the  other  night  and  got  a  bag  full  in  no  time ; 
suppose  we  go  out  to-night  and  try  them."'  That  was  a  little  too 
much  for  Russell  to  stand,  and  he  chipped  in  at  once,  and  Yankee- 
like began  to  ply  the  boys  with  questions,  which  they  replied  to 
with  very  little  seeming  interest,  but  managed  to  lead  him  on  to  the 
vital  request  to  be  allowed  to  become  one  of  the  party;  of   course 
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they  consented,  but  not  without  considerable  hesitation,  and  also 
exacting  a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  obey  orders  strictly. 

Well  they  all  went  sniping  that  night,  Eussell  and  the  bag 
with  the  rest;  and  he  held  the  bag  as  usual  and  the  old  hands  did 
the  driving  in  the  usual  way,  that  is  to  say  that  they  left  for  home 
as  soon  as  they  got  out  of  hearing,  leaving  their  dupe  squatted 
down  in  the  snow — for  a  light  snow  had  fallen — holding  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  well  open,  as  per  instructions,  to  admit  the  fool  snipe 
that  never  came.  He  was  completely  deceived,  and  very  faithful 
and  remained  there  a  long  time,  for  hours  at  least;  but  the  light 
finally  dawned  upon  even  him  that  he  liad  been  fooled  and  by  the 
"western  fellers"  too. 

Well  he  sneaked  home,  very  late,  and  sought  his  boarding 
house ;  and  when  inquired  of  "where  he  had  been,  and  what  kept 
him  so  late,"  he  was  very  reticent,  and  continued  so  to  be.  In  fact 
he  never  mentioned  it ;  but  it  got  out ;  and  others  did  mention  it, 
to  his  great  annoyance  and  chagrin,  insomuch  that  Russell,  the 
sun-riser,  finally  left  the  town. 

In  the  old  sniping  days  there  were  many  stories  current  of 
instances,  here  at  home,  where  very  good  men  were  victims  to  their 
curiosity,  which  resulted  in  holding  a  bag  of  a  dark  night,  near 
some  old,  moss-covered  log  with  a  hole  under  it,  waiting  patiently 
and  long  for  snipe  to  enter,  that  never  came.  It  is  said  that  Gen- 
eral Gridley  was  a  victim,  and  Ortogral  Covel,  his  brother-in-law, 
another,  when  they  were  fresh  arrivals  and  their  feet  were  slightly 
tender,  and  on  good  authority,  too;  but  both  of  them  lived  to  eke 
out  their  revenge  on  some  other  inquisitive  tenderfoot  in  due  course 
of  time. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  an  Irishman  who  came  here,  whom  I 
knew  very  well,  but  whose  name  is  gone  from  my  memory,  but  that 
is  just  as  well.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Gridley,  (who 
was  then  only  a  colonel)  and  used  to  call  him  "Mr.  Kimnel 
Gredley,"  and  whatever  Gridley  told  him  he  believed  implicitly. 
Well  they,  Gridley  with  the  rest,  took  him  out  sniping  one  cold, 
snowy,  winter  night,  far  out  in  the  grove,  and  left  him  there,  knelt 
down  in  the  snow  under  a  big  log,  holding  the  bag.  Gridley  him- 
self imparting  the  usual  instructions  to  keep  quiet,  be  silent  and 
wait. 
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The  party  went  back  to  town  of  course,  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  hearing,  and  waited  long  and  patiently  for  the  Irishman  to 
make  his  appearance,  but  he  came  not,  and  they  finally  became 
alarmed,  fearing  he  might  freeze,  and  sent  out  a  relief  part  to  ex- 
plain matters  and  bring  the  fellow  in.  They  found  him  as  they 
had  left  him,  sitting  jjat^  (pardon  the  pun)  in  the  snow,  under  the 
log  faithfully  and  patiently  waiting.  They  informed  him  that  it 
was  too  cold  for  the  game  and  none  could  be  found;  and  that  the 
balance  of  the  drivers  had  gone  home,  and  sent  them  to  his  re- 
lief. He  asked,  "Did  Mr.  Kurnel  Gredly  send  me  any  ordher  to 
lave  me  post?"  They  said,  "no"'  but  he  joined  with  the  others  in 
advising  us  to  come  here  and  bring  you  in,"  "Go  to  the  divel, 
thin,"  said  he,  "the  Kurnel  placed  me  here,  and  ordered  me  to 
remain  until  the  shnipes  came,  or  he  tould  me  to  lave,  an  divil  a 
shtep  will  I  move  until  himself  bids  me,  or  sinds  his  written  ord- 
her," and  the  party  actually  returned  without  him,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  send  out  another  party  with  the  written  order  before  the 
faithful  fellow  would  budge  an  inch. 

When  he  did  return  and  learned  the  whole  thing  was  only  a 
practical  joke,  and  that  Gridley  himself  had  once  been  a  like  vic- 
tim, he  declared  he  was  proud  to  be  the  subject  of  "anny  joke  that 
would  decave  so  slimart  a  man  as  Mr.  Kurnel  Gredley." 

I  shall  relate  but  one  more  example  under  this  old  and  very 
useful  custom  and  would  not  add  even  that,  were  it  not  that  I 
consider  it  too  good  to  be  lost  and  altogether  deserving  of  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  county's  history. 

A  young  man  had  come  to  Bloomington,  from  whence  I  know 
not,  and  whose  name  I  will  not  give,  for  he  is  yet  with  us  and 
might  not  like  it,  but  for  convenience  we  will  call  him  William. 
The  boys  soon  marked  him  down  as  their  game  and  without  delay 
set  the  machinery  in  motion  to  capture  him.  He  proved  vulner- 
able and  in  a  very  short  time  begged  the  privilege  of  joining  the 
next  excursion,  which  was  duly  considered  and  granted  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  night  appointed  for  the  sport  arrived,  and  the  party  all 
met  by  arrangement  at  a  certain  room  to  which  they  all  agreed  to 
return,  when  the  excursion  was  over.  The  hour  arrived  for  their 
departure,  and  the  party,  including  Grandpap  Haines,  who  was  the 
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best  old  man  sniper  in  the  village,  set  out  for  ]\lajor's  Grove — 
which  was  then  a  beautiful  body  of  timber,  skirted  by  thickets  of 
plum  and  crab-apple  trees  and  hazel  brush;  a  choice  locality  for 
small  game,  and  a  favorite  resort  for  Illinois  snipe. 

The  night  was  dark  of  course,  for  that  suited  the  game  and 
the  purposes  of  the  experts  best,  but  the  party  arrived  safely  and 
selected  the  darkest  thicket,  and  largest  log  for  the  bag  holder, 
and  as  William  seemed  just  a  trifle  nervous  about  being  left  alone 
to  perform  that  very  important  and  delicate  duty,  Pap  Haines 
volunteered  to  remain  with  him;  and  so  the  matter  was  arranged, 
and  the  two  were  left  on  their  knees  under  the  log,  holding  the  bag, 
with  mouth  distended,  between  them;  the  faithful  old  gentleman 
to  sufl'er  the  inconvenience  and  unpleasantness  of  the  situation 
for  a  season,  rather  than  miss  the  successful  consummation  of  the 
scheme  in  hand.  And  there  they  knelt  and  there  they  waited— 
in  vain  of  course,  the  drivers  leaving  for  home  in  the  usual  clan- 
destine and  deceiving  manner,  as  soon  as  they  were  beyond  ear- 
shot. After  the  two  bag  holders  had  waited  about  an  hour,  in 
their  cramped  position,  William  became  restless,  and  in  a  very  low 
whisper  inquired  of  the  old  gentleman  "what  it  all  meant,"  as 
not  only  had  no  snipes  put  in  tlieir  aj^pearance,  but  not  a  sound 
had  been  heard  from  any  one  of  the  drivers.  Pap  quietly  told  him 
it  was  very  likely  the  birds  were  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  timber 
that  particular  night,  and  it  would  take  some  time  to  bring  them 
around,  as  they  traveled,  on  foot,  very  slowly,  and  could  not  well 
be  hurried,  for  fear  of  scattering  them  and  lessening  the  number 
to  be  bagged. 

And  so,  they  settled  down  and  waited  another  hour  and  yet  no 
snipe,  no  drivers,  no  anything  but  darkness,  silence  and  chilliness, 
and  then  the  old  gentlman  himself  became  restless  and  impatient 
and  he  began  berating  the  boys  as  a  set  of  good-for-nothing  desert- 
ers and  proposed  going  home  and  giving  them  such  small  detach- 
ments of  their  minds  as  would  prove  a  salutary  lesson  for  the 
future,  at  least  on  all  like  occasions. 

So  the  old  man  carefully  folded  up  the  bag  and  tucking  it 
under  his  arm  he  and  William  started  home,  abusing  their  rascally 
comrades  all  the  way,  without  stint  or  mercy.  On  their  arrival, 
as  soon  as  they  opened  the  door  of  the  meeting  room  they  were 
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greeted  with  the  cry  of  "sniped !"  "sniped !"'  "sniped  !*'  and  boister- 
ous laughter  from  all  in  the  room.  William  begun  to  see  the  point 
or  one  poirit,  just  a  trifle,  but  he  was  very  mad,  and  waited  im- 
patiently for  a  chance  to  vent  a  small  portion  of  his  increasing  an- 
ger upon  that  recreant  crowd;  and  just  as  soon  as  he 
could  be  heard  and  understood,  he  cried  out :  "Boys !  I 
appreciate  a  decent  joke  as  well  as  any  man,  and  I  could 
even  appreciate  this  low-down  excuse  for  one  if  it  had 
been  played  on  me  alone,  but,"  (turning  to  Pap  Haines)  "to  keep 
that  poor  old  gray-headed  man  squatted  down  under  a  log  in  the 
cold,  damp  night  air  for  two  mortal  hours,  waiting  for  yer  pre- 
tended Illinois  snipe  to  run  into  a  derned  old  coffee  sack,  hasn't 
one  element  of  a  decent  joke  about  it.  It's  just  outrageous F' — 
with  a  strong  accent  upon  the  ultimate  and  penultimate  of  the  last 
word.  Then  the  boys  did  laugh,  and  howl,  and  scream,  and  yell, 
and  hold  their  sides,  and  twist  and  contort,  and  tears  ran  down 
their  cheeks,  and  they  couldn't  stop.  It  was  a  rich  scene.  Com- 
pared with  it  pandemonium  was  nowhere. 

William  stood  aghast,  petrified,  speechless;  but  the  strangest, 
and  most  unaccountable  ■  feature  of  the  whole  thing  to  him  was, 
that  Pap  Haines  was  laughing  as  heartily  as  any  of  the  rest,  and 
seeming  to  enjoy  himself  just  as  much.  This  puzzled  William 
not  a  little  at  first,  but  yet,  light  began  to  dawn,  and  though  slow 
to  believe  it,  yet  the  fact  became  plainer  every  moment  that  "Pap" 
had  been  used  as  a  decoy,  and  "that  poor  old  man"  was  one  of 
the  chief  conspirators. 

As  this  truth  became  plainer  William's  anger  subsided,  and 
even  he  began  to  smile,  faintly,  and  then  broadly;  and  then — he 
laughed  too:  And  then  everything  was  condoned,  and  William  was 
admitted  into  full  fellowship,  was  no  longer  a  tenderfoot,  but  one 
of  the  boys — and  the  western  method  of  improving  citizenship 
through  the  process  of  sniping  had  won  another  notable  victory. 
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LEONARD  SWETT. 


"Every  man  in  life  occupies  the  place  among  his  fellows 
which  by  quiet  and  common  consent  is  allotted  to  him."   ' 

Leonard  Swett,  who  resided  in  Bloomington  and  vicinity 
from  1848  to  1865,  and  in  Chicago  from  1865  until  his  death 
in  1889,  -was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  successful  law- 
yers Illinois  ever  produced. 

Never  occupying  a  public  office,  except  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  for  a  single  term  in  1858,  he  nevertheless  by 
reason  of  great  ability  and  a  widespread  interest  in  the  cases  and 
public  events  with  which  his  name  is  associated  enjoyed  during 
his  lifetime  a  most  enviable  reputation  in  his  chosen  profession, 
and  the  death  of  no  lawyer  which  the  West  has  yet  produced  has 
called  forth  higher  testimonials  of  appreciation,  both  of  his  legal 
ability  and  personal  character,  than  have  been  written  and  spoken 
concerning  Leonard  ^^vett. 

Tall  and  erect  in  stature,  dignified  and  commanding  in  per- 
sonal presence,  possessing  strongly  marked  features — a  noble  face, 
brilliant  black  eyes  overhung  by  heavy,  bushy  brows — gifted  with 
a  powerful,  yet  admirably  modulated  voice,  suave  manners  and 
persuasive  tongue.  Judge  Grosscup^  has  characterized  him  as  the 
typical  lawyer  of  the  Northwest. 

Although  "his  mind  had  that  quality  of  clearness  and  co- 
gency that  fitted  him  for  every  department  of  the  law'''*  and  he 
was  "a  wise  and  prudent  adviser,  a  profoimd  judge  of  men  and 
motives,  great  in  negotiation,'"*    and  "unexcelled  as  a  manager  of 

1.  Leonard   Swett,   in  his  address   on   the  life  and  character   of   Hon. 
David  Davis. 

2.  Dean  of  Xorthwestern  University  Law  School,  and  United  States 
Circuit  Judge  at  Chicago. 

8.  Judge  Lawrence  Weldon's  unpublished  address  on  the  life  of  Mr. 
Swett,  delivered  before  the  Chicago  bar  June   15,   1889. 

4.  John  J.  Ilerrick.  Chicago  Legal   News,   June  22,   1889. 
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interests/"  it  was  in  the  trial  of  cases  that  his  ability  shone  most 
conspicuously. 

As  an  advocate  "he  was  one  of  the  most  persuasive  who  ever 
addressed  a  jury  at  the  American  bar,"  ^  and  as  an  achiever  of 
results  "when  retained  in  a  cause  involving  intricate  questions  of 
law  and  of  fact,  he  rarely  failed  to  accomplish  all  that  was  possi- 
ble to  human  endeavor."''* 

"He  was  equally  at  ease  in  the  criminal  court  as  well  as  the 
civil  and  he  could  successfully  defend  a  man  accused  of  murder 
one  day  and  the  very  next  take  part  in  ihe  trial  of  a  case,  involv- 
ing the  most  intricate  and  important  questions  of  corporate  law.'"* 

As  a  speaker  "Leonard  Swett  was  a  born  orator,"'  "'he  had 
great  logical  powers,  the  faculty  of  keen  analysis,  the  power  of 
pathos,  the  imagination  to  adorn  and  illustrate  what  he  said,"  " 
and  "in  the  rare  art  of  causing  his  hearers  to  see  as  he  saw,  to 
think  as  he  thought,  and  to  feel  as  he  felt,  he  was  unsurpassed  by 
any  lawyer  of  his  time.'"' 

For  forty  years  he  labored  most  assiduously  at  the  bar,  be- 
ginning practice  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  Clinton,  Illinois, 
when  that  city  was  but  a  hamlet;  he  gradually  extended  his  field 
of  experience  until  he  appeared  in  all  grades  of  court  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  until  he  had  "tried  every  variety  of  case 
known  to  judicial  proceeding,  and  acquired  that  wonderful  profes- 
sional power  which  comes  alone  from  extraordinary  talent,  culti- 
vated to  the  highest  point  of  proficiency."  ' 

As  he  stood  thus  "at  the  top  of  his  profession  at  the  Chicago 
bar,"^  suddenly  the  life  cord  snapped,  and  "Leonard  Swett 
crossed  to  the  other  shore,  his  armor  on,  his  face  to  the  foe  and 
the  cheers  of  victory  ringing  in  his  ears." " , 

1.  Judge  P.  S.  Grosscup,  Chicago  Legal  News,  June  22,  1889. 
■  2.  Wirt  Dexter,  (Ex-president  Cliicago  Bar  Association)  Cliicai^o  Times, 
June  9,  1889. 

3.  Hon.  E.  B.  Slierman,  Chicago  Legal  News,  June  22,   1889. 

4.  Edwin  Walker,  Chicago  Legal  News,  June  22,  1889. 

5.  Chicago  Times,  June  9,   1889. 

6.  James   L.  High,  (Ex.  president   Chicago   Bar  Association)  Chicago 
Legal  News,  December  7,  1889. 

7.  Judge  Lawrence  Wei  don's  address  before  the  Chicago  bar,  June 
15,  1889. 

8.  Chicago  Globe,  June  9,  1889. 

9.  Hon.  E.  B.  Sherman,  Chicago  Legal  News,  June  22,  1889. 
10.  John  J.  Herrick,  Chicago  Legal  News,  June  22,  1889. 
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It  is  however  as  a  man  among  men  that  Leonard  Swett  re- 
ceived the  highest  meed  of  praise.  Judge  Elliot  Anthony^  speaks 
of  him  ^  as  a  man  "of  the  very  highest  type  and  one  who  pursued 
a  lofty  ideal;"  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow^  as  a  "man  of  wide  knowledge, 
unswerving  integrity  and  constant  devotion  to  right  principles;"' 
Thomas  Dent*  as  "a  friend  of  man  in  all  of  the  various  spheres 
of  life,  whether  in  conspicuous  position  or  in  lowly  walks."  And 
Judge  Grosscup^  as  "one  who  kindled  every  heart  he  touched, 
who  inspired  every  mind  he  spoke  to,  and  whose  kindness  was 
not  mere  kindliness,  but  was  a  fountain  of  sympathy  overflowing 
by  the  pressure  from   behind." 

ANCESTRY    AND    EARLY    LIFE.  '        . 

Leonard  Swett  was  born  at  Turner,  Maine,  August  11,  1825. 
His  father,  John  Swett,  Jr.,  was  a  farmer,  and  is  described  as  a 
good  business  man,  a  worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  a 
sincere  and  earnest  Christian.  As  a  young  man  he  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy — on  the 
farm  which  as  a  young  man  he  redeemed  from  the  wilderness, — 
respected  and  honored  by  the  community  in  which  he  passed  his 
life. 

His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Eemember  Berry.  She  was 
a  Avoman  of  great  strength  of  character,  and  transmitted  to  her 
son  Leonard,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  much  of  the  force  and 
energy  for  which  he  was  distinguished. 

His  grandfather,  John  Swett,  was  also  a  farmer  and  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Buckfield,  ]\Iaine.  His  farm  is  remembered 
as  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  thrift;  he  accumulated  a  good  prop- 
erty and  he  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Warren,  are  both  spoken  of  as 
"industrious,  prudent,  temperate,  moral,  and  religious." 

His  great-grandfather.  Dr.  Stephen  Swett,  was  the  first 
physician  to  settle  in  Gorham,  Maine,  in  1770.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Pierce  in  his  history  of  that  town  as  patriotic,  and  possessed  of 

1.  Illinois   State   Circuit  Court. 

2.  Industrial   Chicago,   vol.   6,   page  709. 

3.  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  June  12,   1889. 

4.  President  Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  1888.    Chicago  Legal  News, 
june  22,  1889. 

5.  Chicago  Legal  iSews,  June  22,  1889. 
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great  energy.  He  served  in  the  War  of  the  American  Eevolution 
as  surgeon  of  Col.  Edmund  Phinney's  Thirty-first  Massachusetts 
regiment  of  Foot  in  1775,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years. 

Of  his  more  remote  ancestors,  as  far  back  as  John  Winthrop, 
the  first  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  from  whom 
his  descent  is  traced,  they  were  all  so  far  as  known,  among  those 
hardy  pioneers  who  redeemed  Xew  England  from  the  wilderness, 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  country's  greatness,  and  left  records 
of  character  which  are  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

Leonard  Swett  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  attending  school 
in  winter,  until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  At  that  time  he 
began  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  walking  three  miles  to  Tur- 
ner village  to  recite  his  lessons  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Curtis,  a 
Baptist  clergyman  there,  and  at  fifteen  commenced  a  preparatory 
course  at  North  Yarmouth  Academy,  entering  Waterville  College 
— now  Colby  University — at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

After  studying  there  three  years,  he  entered  the  law  office 
of  Howard  &  Shepley  at  Portland,  where  he  remained  two  years. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Mr.  Swett  left  Portland  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  assisted 
from  home,  it  having  been  agreed  years  before  in  family  council, 
that  Leonard  should  be  fitted  for  a  profession  and  his  only 
brother,  Danville,  should  have  as  his  portion  the  home  farm. 

Feeling  that  New  England  offered  few  opportunities  for  one 
who  must  make  his  own  way  in  life,  Mr.  Swett  attempted  to 
locate  himself  in  the  southern  states,  paying  his  way  by  acting  as 
a  book  agent  for  a  northern  firm.  He  went  first  to  New  Orleans, 
thence  worked  his  way  through  the  southern  states  northward  to 
Indiana  where,  weary  and  discouraged  by  repeated  failure  to 
gain  more  than  a  meager  subsistence,  heart-sick  at  the  rude  re- 
pulse the  world  returned  for  his  best  endeavors,  he  joined  the 
Fifth  Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  then  being  raised  for 
service  in  the  War  with  Mexico,  which  at  this  time  was  drawing 
to  a  close. 

Soon  after  enlisting  in  the  army  it  was  his  fortune  to  learn 
one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  life,  that  of  absolute  self- 
control,  and  which  though  it  nearly  cost  him  his  life  at  the  time 
was  in  his  subsequent  career  as  a  lawyer  of  the  greatest  value. 
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While  a  member  of  what  is  known  as  the  ''awkward  squad,"  he 
with  others  was  drilled  by  a  sergeant  who  bullied  and  cursed  his 
men  with  such  savage  vindictiveness,  that  on  one  occasion  young 
Swett  sprang  from  the  ranks,  and  attempted  to  kill  his  tormentor 
with  a  bayonet,  on  the  spot.  A  few  moments  later  he  found 
himself  in  the  guard  house,  a  court  martial  was  ordered  at  once, 
and  Mr.  Swett  expected  to  be  shot  at  sunrise  the  next  day. 

At  this  trial,  which  took  place  almost  immediately,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  speak  in  his  own  behalf.  As  he  thought  of  the  terrible 
fate  which  seemed  to  confront  him,  of  the  disgrace  that  would  be 
attached  to  his  name  and  family  as  the  news  was  carried  back  to 
his  native  town,  "shot  for  insubordination,"  he  broke  down  com- 
pletely and  told  the  story  of  his  life,  liow  through  self-denial  his 
parents  had  tried  to  prepare  him  for  an  honorable  and  useful  life, 
how  he  had  enlisted,  expecting  to  do  his  duty  but  that  he  had 
forgotten  himself  in  the  excitement  caused  by  abuse  which  he 
seemed  in  no  way  to  deserve.  The  commanding  officer  finding 
the  facts  were  as  stated  discharged  him  with  a  severe  reprimand 
and  ordered  the  sergeant  to  other  duty. 

Mr.  Swett  served  under  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  along  the  line 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  Here  he  passed  through 
the  varied  experience  of  a  soldier's  life;  he  endured  the  weary 
march  in  the  burning  tropic  heat;  enjoyed  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  the  Spanish  C-ordileras,  and  followed  our  flag,  advancing  along 
the  causeways  of  the  Montezumas,  until  prostrated  by  fever.  He 
was  then  removed  to  Vera  Cruz  where  for  five  weeks  he  was 
confined  in  an  army  hospital,  sinking  gradually  under  the  effects 
of  disease  tmtil  he  heard  a  passing  physician  say  he  would  prob- 
ably die  in  a  few  hours.  Slowly,  however,  he  recuperated,  at  first 
sufficiently  only  to  sit  on  a  veranda  and  wonder  what  soaring 
btizzard  would  tear  his  body  from  a  shallow  grave  and  later  to 
face  starvation  on  the  brig  Robert  Morris  in  which  he,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  other  convalescent  soldiers  were  for- 
warded to  New  Orleans.  So  feeble  was  his  condition  at  this  time 
that  when  asked  by  a  surgeon  whether  he  could  walk  from  the 
hospital  to  the  boat  that  would  take  him  to  the  vessel  lying  in  the 
offing,  he  replied,  "I  think  I  can  walk  that  far  towards  home,  but 
do  not  think  I  could  walk  tliat  distance  in  the  opposite  direction," 
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and  before  arriving  at  the  ship  he  became  so  exhausted  that  a  rope 
had  to  be  placed  around  his  body  and  he  was  pulled  up  onto  the 
vessel. 

This  vessel  was  provided  with  only  four  days'  rations,  and 
drinking  water  which  for  six  months  had  been  stored  in  its  hold. 
The  ship  was  becalmed  on  its  homeward  voyage  and  was  thirteen 
days  in  reaching  port.  On  this  terrible  journey,  says  Mr.  Swett, 
"nearly  one-third  of  the  passengers  died  and  were  thrown  over- 
board." "Finally  having  arrived  off  the  bar  at  New  Orleans,  we 
were  towed  up  to  the  city,  the  officer  in  charge  left  us  two  or  three 
days  in  sight  of  the  place  where  we  were  to  land,  the  weather 
being  very  rainy  and  the  soldiers  on  board  still  suffering  and  dying." 

"Finally  our  commander  came  on  board  from  the  city  where 
he  had  been  on  a  spree,  and  our  vessel  was  towed  to  the  barracks. 
I  well  remember  as  we  approached  them,  of  hearing  a  captain  in 
the  regular  army  curse  the  officer  who  had  us  in  charge,  for  leav- 
ing us  to  die,  and  I  also  remember  his  swearing  seemed  to  me 
religious  devotion."  "All  of  us  who  were  not  thrown  overboard 
on  the  passage,  then  landed  and  obtained  a  bath  and  clean  cloth- 
ing and  I  was  permitted  to  go  to  Jefferson  Barracks  near  St. 
liOuis.  After  remaining  there  about  two  weeks  I  was  discharged." 
From  Jefferson  Barracks  Mr.  Swett  started  for  his  father's  home 
in  Maine.  At  Peoria,  Illinois,  he  had  a  relapse  and  being  ad- 
vised to  go  back  into  the  country  from  the  Illinois  river,  he  found 
his  way  to  Bloomington  where  he  arrived  in  July,  1848,  and  where 
he  made  his  home  for  many  years. 

One  of  his  friends,  the  Eev.  George  W.  Minier,  thus  describes 
his  meeting  with  Mr.  Swett  at  this  time :  "As  I  was  seated  near 
the  little  hotel  at  Bloomington  I  saw  a  tall,  gaunt,  emaciated, 
young  man  come  u^p  the  street  just  able  to  walk.  I  was  attracted 
to  him  and  spoke  to  him.  He  told  me  he  was  a  discharged  soldier, 
that  he  lived  in  a  distant  state,  that  his  people  did  not  know 
his  whereabouts  and  that  he  had  come  to  Bloomington  to  die,  and 
when  he  breathed  his  last  he  wished  me  to  write  his  parents  of 
his  fate.  Mr.  Minier  adds,  "I  encouraged  him  and  told  him  that 
God  still  had  work  for  him  to  do." 

From  this  apparently  accidental  meeting  and  these  few  kind 
words,  we  trace  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Swett's  subsequent  long  and 
successful  career. 
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LIFE  IN  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  AND  ON  THE  EIGHTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT, 

Mr.  Swett  spent  the  first  year  of  his  Illinois  life  in  regain- 
ing his  health,  teaching  school  and  reading  law.  In  June,  1849, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Clinton,  a  small  town  near  Bloomington.  The  arrangements  of 
justice  in  Illinois  in  early  days  were  well  suited  to  the  condition 
of  the  country.  The  state  was  divided  in  judicial  circuits,  in- 
cluding more  or  less  territory  according  to  the  population.  To 
each  circuit  a  judge  was  appointed,  who  every  spring  and  fall 
traveled  from  one  county  seat  to  another  to  hold  court  and  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  best  known  lawyers,  of 
whom  Mr.  Swett  soon  became  one. 

Clinton  and  Bloomington  were  both  in  what  is  known  as  the 
old  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit.  It  included  fourteen  counties  in 
1849  and  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  by  as  many 
broad.  There  were  no  railroads  in  this  part  of  the  state  until 
1854,  and  the  court  and  lawyers  traveled  on  horseback  and  in 
carriages.  There  was  much  that  was  irritating  and  uncomfort- 
able connected  with  circuit  riding.  The  sleeping  accommodations 
were  often  poor.  The  food  indifferent,  roads  simply  trails,  the 
streams  were  frequently  without  bridges,  and  often  swollen  and 
had  to  be  swam.  There  were  sloughs  to  be  crossed  which  were 
muddy,  and  sometimes  almost  impassable,  but  there  was  more 
which  was  pleasant  and  amusing.  The  freedom,  the  long  days 
in  the  open  air,  the  unexpected  if  trivial  adventures,  the  variety 
of  passing  from  place  to  place,  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
trial  of  different  cases  and  the  enjoyments  of  social  life. 

Much  has  appeared  in  print  concerning  this  circuit  and  its 
leaders  and  in  regard  to  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Clifton  H.  Moore  has 
written. ' 

"Our  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in  1849.  He  was 
a  scholarly  man,  read  Latin  and  Greek  fluently  besides  being  a 
fine  belles-lettres  scholar,  and  was  from  the  start  looked  upon  as 
much  more  than  an  ordinary  law  student.  His  fine  address,  dig- 
nified manner,  as  well  as  his  power  of  reasoning  and  persuasion, 
and  above  all  his  capacity  to  cross-examine  a  witness,  and  extort 

1.  Clinton  Public,  June   14,   1889. 
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the  truth,  gave  him  at  once  a  position  and  a  practice  much  more 
remunerative  than  that  of  many  older  members  of  the  bar. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  rode  the  entire  eircttit  then  and  Mr.  S.wett  in  a 
year  or  two  went  with  him.  In  those  early  days  everybody  at- 
tended court  whether  they  had  business  or  not,  and  usually  there 
was  one  case  at  each  term,  in  each  county,  that  everybody  wanted 
to  hear,  and  which  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Swett  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  forensic  ability.  And  then  after  court 
would  adjourn  in  the  evening  the  crowds  that  would  gather 
around  them  to  hear  their  stories  were  almost  suffocating." 

In  184-9,  "the  circuit,"  writes  Mr.  Swett,  "began  at  Sanga- 
mon county  on  the  west  and  extended  to  Tazewell,  Woodford  and 
Livingston  on  the  north,  to  A^ermilion  and  Edgar  on  the  east,  and 
to  Shelby,  Moultrie,  Piatt  and  Cumberland  on  the  south.  It 
embraced  fourteen  counties  but  grew  less  as  the  country  grew 
older,  the  legislature  making  new  circuits  as  the  population  and 
business  increased  until  about  1854  it  was  reduced  to  six  counties, 
commencing  at  Sangamon  on  the  west,  and  embracing  Logan, 
DeWitt,  McLean,  Champaign  and  Vermilion. 

"Chicago  then  contained  a  trifle  over  25,000  inhabitants. 
Peoria,  Quincy,  Bloomington,  Springfield,  and  Jacksonville  were 
then  little  villages  of  from  1,500  to  3,000. 

"The  settlements  of  the  state  skirted  along  the  timber,  the 
streams  were  without  bridges,  and  dim  trails  led  from  one  county 
seat  to  another.  There  was  not  a  foot  of  railroad  in  operation  in 
the  state.  Our  immense  coal  fields  were  either  wholly  undis- 
covered or  undeveloped  and  there  were  no  manufactories. 

"In  this  condition  of  things,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years, 
I  met  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Mt.  Pulaski  in  1849,  driving  his  horse,  'Old 
Tom,'  which  afterwards  became  a  fixture  upon  the  circuit,  and 
he,  and  Judge  Davis  with  two  horses  and  buggy,  David  B.  Camp- 
bell, the  state's  attorney,  in  a  buggy,  and  I  sometimes  in  a  buggy 
and  sometimes  on  horseback  commenced  the  traveling  of  this  cir- 
cuit together. 

"I  recall  with  the  vividness  of  yesterday  how  the  quail 
whistled  to  his  mate  as  we  passed  along,  how  the  grouse  with  his 
peculiar  whirr  arose  from  his  hiding  place  in  the  grasses,  how 
the  wolf  fled  and  the  red  deer  was  startled  from  the  grassy  dell. 
Who  that  has  enjoyed  them  can  ever  forget  those  good  old  Indian 
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summer  da3^s,  when  the  atmosphere  was  filled  with  a  hazy  smoki- 
ness  by  day,  and  it  was  often  so  light  at  night,  that  one  could 
read  a  paper  by  the  fire  of  the  burning  prairie  ? 

'■'The  court  at  first  in  counties  of  ordinary  size  continued 
but  three  days.  In  counties  the  size  of  Sangamon  it  lasted  a 
week.  Arriving  at  the  county  seat  in  the  morning  about  8  o'clock 
the  litigants  would  come  in  generally  on  horseback,  bringing  their 
witnesses  in  the  same  way  and  by  9  o'clock  the  great  old  judge 
would  occupy  the  bench  of  the  log  court  house  and  we  would  be 
defending  some  criminal  brought  into  court  from  the  log  jail  or 
trying  a  civil  case  in  which  we  had  never  seen  the  parties  or  wit- 
nesses and  probably  never  heard  of  the  case  until  that  morning. 
In  the  evening  the  judge  held  a  levee  at  the  village  tavern.  The 
principal  farmers  called ;  Lincoln  told  his  queerest  stories ;  Dave 
Campbell  drew  from  a  superb  violin,  which  he  never  left  behind, 
tones  of  sweetness  which  in  memory  at  least,  were  not  rivalled  in 
harmony  and  melody  by  the  strains  of  Ole  Bull,  and  Wednesday 
afternoon,  if  it  was  a  court  commencing  on  Monday,  we  were  off 
again  to  the  next  county  seat,  to  repeat  there  the  same  work  in 
court,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  levee  in  the  evening.  Thus  we  made 
our  peregrinations,  coming  around  to  each  county  seat  twice  a 
year. 

"Nor  can  I  fail  to  recall  the  splendid  galaxy  of  talent  we  met. 
David  Davis,  ^  the  leader  of  the  bar  and  the  community,  was  the 
presiding  judge.  He  presented  the  best  rounded  character  I  have 
ever  met  in  life.  He  was  a  natural  judge  and  took  to  justice  by 
instinct  as  the  hound  takes  to  the  scent  and  was  of  the  same  order 
of  mind  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  At  Springfield  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  circuit  were  Stephen  T.  Logan,  keen  and  incisive 
as  a  Damascus  blade,  and  who  it  is  conceded,  for  quickness  and 
strength,  was  the  best  trial  lawyer  the  state  ever  produced.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  who  has  passed  beyond  eulogy,  Edward  D.  Baker, 
afterwards  United  States  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  died  gal- 
lantly pointing  a  cannon  with  his  own  hand  at  the  battle  of  Ball's 
Bluff,  John  T.  Stuart,  a  great  lawyer  and  a  great  man,  and 
David  B.  Campbell,  than  whom  a  more  companionable  and  able 

1.  Afterwards  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate. 
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gentleman  never  lived.  There  were  also  Asahel  Gridley,  of  Bloom- 
ington, — Lawrence  Weldon, '  and  Clifton  Moore,  of  Clinton. 
Emerson  and  Post,  of  Decatur ;  Kirby  Benedict  and  U.  F.  Linder, 
on  the  eastern  part  of  the  circuit;  Edward  Hannigan,-  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  ^  J.  P.  Usher,*  and  Daniel  W.  Vorhees,  ^  who  came  over 
with  a  torrent  of  eloquence  from  Indiana  to  the  eastern  counties. 

"I  believe  Judge  Weldon  and  Mr.  Moore  are  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  this  brilliant  and  gallant  array." 

"When  I  first  knew  the  Eighth  Circuit,  1854,"  writes  H.  C. 
Whitney,^  "the  great  triumvirate  consisted  of  Davis,  Lincoln,  and 
Swett,  and  the  most  important  incident  in  our  lives  was  the  semi- 
annual meeting  of  court,  for  we  were  comparatively  shut  out  from 
the  world. 

"The  semi-annual  shopping  of  the  country  districts  was 
transacted  during  court  week,  the  wits  and  county  statesmen  con- 
.tributed  their  stock  of  pleasantry  and  philosophy;  the  local 
belles  came  in  to  see  and  be  seen,  and  the  court  house  from  early 
morn  till  dewy  eve — and  the  tavern  from  dewy  eve  till  early 
morn — were  replete  with  bustle,  business,  energy,  hilarity,  novelty, 
irony,  sarcasm,  excitement,  and  eloquence. 

"The  consideration  and  trial  of  each  case  began  and  ended 
with  itself;  we  were  continually  roused  to  devise  a  new  policy,  new 
tactics,  fresh  expedience  with  each  new  retainer. 

"Each  county  of  course,  had  a  somewhat  different  population 
and  a  somewhat  different  class  of  business;  each  recurring  week 
brought  Avith  it  a  new  and  different  class  of  clients  to  treat  with, 
new  and  different  juries  to  entertain,  cajole,  and  convince;  new 
and  distinct  conditions  of  chaos,  to  evoke  order  from. 

"The  life  on  the  circuit  was  in  the  nature  of  a  school  of  events 
and  taught  us  to  deal  off-hand  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
with  emergencies."^ 

"The  examples  of  liberal  practice  and  generosity  set  by  Lin- 

1.  Afterwards  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

2.  Later  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana. 

3  and  4.    Both   Secretaries  of  the  Interior  under  Lincoln. 

5.  Also  later  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana. 

6.  Life  on  the  Circiiit  with  Lincoln,  page  67. 

7.  Life  on  the  Circuit  with  Lincoln,  page  42. 
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coin  and  Swett,  the  leaders  of  our  bar,  permeated  our  whole  prac- 
tice and  eviscerated  sharp  practice.  In  this  Judge  Davis  heartily 
concurred  and  probably  there  was  no  circuit  where  the  non-essen- 
tials and  mere  forms  were  so  thoroughly  'discarded.'"^ 

"Mr.  Lincoln  effectively  met  the  elite  of  the  profession  at  first 
in  fourteen  counties  and  thereafter  in  eight,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ent circuit  riders,  while  generally  in  later  days  on  the  circuits, 
Leonard  Swett  antagonized  him  in  most  cases  of  importance  in 
■  all  courts.'"^ 

The  cases  that  engaged  Mr.  Swett's  attention  on  the  Eighth 
Circuit  at  first  were  of  the  sort  common  to  a  new  country.  Liti- 
gation over  bordering  lines  and  deeds,  over  damages  by  wander- 
ing cattle,  and  broils  resulting  from  country  festivities.  Few  of 
the  cases  were  of  large  importance,  but  some  of  them  were  of  great 
interest — especially  the  criminal  ones — to  the  community  where 
they  were  tried.  The  story  of  two  of  them  has  been  preserved 
and  is  related  by  Dr.  Andrew  J.  ]\IcFarland'  of  Jacksonville. 

"It  was  an  accident  that  first  drew  Leonard  Swett's  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  insanity  as  an  element  to  be  considered  in 
awarding  justice,  and  made  him  the  great  master  of  it  that  he 
eventually  became. 

"In  a  street  quarrel  growing  out  of  a  dispute  about  a  line 
boundary  in  the  year  1855,  one  of  the  disputants,  named  Wyant, 
had  his  arm  shot  off  near  the  shoulder  by  the  other,  named  Rusk. 
The  affair  occurred  near  Clinton,  DeWitt  county,  from  which 
place  Mr.  Swett  had  just  removed  to  Bloomington.  Wyant  suf- 
fered amputation  of  his  right  arm.  As  soon  as  he  recovered, 
seeing  Rusk  one  day  at  Clinton,  he  followed  him  and  shot  him 
dead.  The  trial  of  Wyant  occurred  by  change  of  venue  at  Bloom- 
ington the  next  year.  It  was  an  exciting  one,  the  court  room 
being  packed  to  the  full  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr.  Swett  as- 
sumed the  defense  of  Wyant,  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  aid  of  the 
prosecution,  and  therefore,  Mr.   Swett's  opponent. 

"The  Hon.  David  Davis  was  the  presiding  judge.  It  ap- 
peared quite  plainly  in  evidence  that  a  long  time  before  Wyant 
and  Rusk  had  had  any  quarrel  the  sanity  of  the  former  had  been 

1.  Life  on  the  Circuit  with  Lincoln,  page  266. 

2.  Ibid,  page  265. 

3.  Chicago  Tribune,  June  20,  18S9. 
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in  question,  as  appeared  by  the  testimony  of  the  neighbors,  and 
after  the  amputation  of  his  arm,  it  had  become  especially  plain  to 
his  physicians.  Upon  this  defense  Wyant  was  acquitted  after  a  trial 
lasting  many  days.' 

"I  have  heard  that  our  present  governor,  Hon.  Joseph  Fifer, 
first  resolved  to  become  a  lawyer  on  hearing  the  eloquent  plea  of 
Mr.  Swett  in  Wyant's  defense. 

"Before  the  trial  of  Wyant  Mr.  Swett  had  begun  those  stud- 
ies that  eventually  made  him  master  of  all  medical  evidence  ever 
likely  to  appear  in  court  in  the  department  of  mental  disease. 
Few  physicians  not  in  the  habit  of  regularly  teaching  anatomy, 
were  so  familiar  with  the  intricate  structure  of  the  human  brain. 
Yet  he  never  ostentatiously  used  his  knowledge.  But  woe  to  the 
medical  man  who  attempted  to  make  a  parade  of  his  own.  After 
a  few  apparently  indifferent  questions  upon  the  relative  position 
of  different  organs  of  the  brain,  j\Ir.  Swett  would  quietly  lift  from 
under  his  pile  of  law  books  a  volume  of  Gray's  Anatomy  and 
hand  the  book  to  the  witness  with  the  remark,  'I  see  that  Dr.  Gray 
states  quite  the  contrary.  Perhaps  you  had  better  correct  Dr. 
Gray  in  this  matter.'  And  all  this  in  the  hearing  of  a  crowd  of 
the  doctor's  patrons,  who  had  been  gathered  into  the  court  room 
purposely  to  hear  a  display  of  this  unusual  kind  of  learning. 

"The  able  defense  of  Wyant  made  Mr.  Swett  at  once  con- 
spicuous in  legal  circles,  and  it  was  but  a  few  months  before  he 
was  again  engaged  in  a  case  to  be  still  more  widely  celebrated, 
the  defense  of  Robert  Sloo." 

"For  this  case,"  says  Judge  Weldon,'  "he  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Lincoln.  In  the  southern  part  of'  the  state  a  great  tragedy 
occurred  resulting  in  the  death  of  a  gentleman  of  high  position 
and  character.  The  defendant  was  the  son  of  a  life-long  friend 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in  the  desperation  and  despair  of  the  situation 
the  father  wrote  to  him,  asking  his  assistance  in  the  defense  of  his 
son.  I  remember  we  were  at  Danville  attending  the  circuit  court 
when  he  received  the  letter,  and  as  he  finished  reading  it  he  said: 
'Mr.  Swett,  I  want  you  to  go  in  my  place.'  'I  am  unknown  to  the 
parties  and  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  change,'  replied 


1.  Unpublished  address  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Swett,  delivered  before  the 
Chicago  bar,  June  15,  1889. 
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Mr.  Swett.  Mr.  Lincoln  then  said  very  earnestly:  'Mr.  Swett,  if 
I  can  get  you  to  go,  it  is  not  fair  to  that  young  man  and  his 
family  that  I  should  go.'  The  result  was  a  correspondence  and 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Swett." 

The  provocation  of  the  killing  grew  out  of  "an  election" 
continues  Dr.  McFarland,  "in  which  Eobert's  father  was  a  candi- 
date for  a  small  paying  office.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest  an 
article  appeared  in  a  local  paper  questioning  the  integrity  of  the 
elder  Sloo,  and  by  an  inference  altogether  misplaced  reflected 
on  the  delicacy  of  his.  daughters.  Kobert  ascertained  that  the 
author  was  a  Mr.  Hall,  at  that  time  circuit  clerk  of  the  district. 
He  at  once  went  to  the  court  house,  where  Mr.  Hall  stood  at  his 
desk,  and  shot  him  dead  by  repeated  bullets  from  a  revolver.  As 
nothing  had  ever  been  talked  of  as  wrong  in  Sloo's  mind  and  as 
Mr.  Hall  was  a  gentleman  universally  esteemed,  the  shock  of  the 
crime  was  greatly  felt  by  the  community,  and  threats  of  lynching 
were  freely  indulged.' 

"The  trial  took  place  at  Shawneetown  in  the  summer  of  1857. 
It  was  remarkable  for  its  length,  its  sensationalisms,  and  the 
array  of  distinguished  men  who  took  part  in  it.  The  practicing 
attorney  for  the  district,  in  addition  to  aid  from  the  local  bar  had 
the  distinguished  assistance  of  the  Hon.  W.  J.  i\.llen,  now  United 
States  District  Judge  of  Southern  Illinois,  John  A.  Logan,  now 
known  to  all  the  world,  and  perhaps  others,  not  at  present  in  mind. 

"The  defense  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Swett,  Norman  L.  Free- 
man, long  supreme  court  reporter  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  T.  P.  C. 
Davis,  of  St.  Louis;  the  Hon.  John  B.  Crockett,  the  leading  law- 
yer of  northern  Kentucky  and  others  also  forgotten. 

"The  contest  was  a  stubborn  one  from  the  beginning,  nearly 
the  whole  voting  population  being  sifted  before  a  jury  could  be 
impaneled.  The  trial  occurred  in  the  hall  of  a  large  building  de- 
signed as  a  railroad  depot,  but  converted  into  a  public  hall,  the 
road  being  unused.  As  the  trial  progressed,  it  became  daily 
filled  to  the  point  of  suffocation,  and  when  the  arguments  were 
being  made  the  crowd  out  of  doors  stretched  as  far  away  as  a 
voice  could  be  heard  from  the  open  windows.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  some  of  the  many  arguments  made  on  that  occa- 
sion could  not  have  been  preserved.  A  cheap  edition  of  the  trial 
was  published,  but  it  only  beggared  the  subject.     Mr.  Swett  was 
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then  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  his  voice  was  extremely 
rich  and  musical,  and  always  pleasant  to  hear.  His  argument  as 
I  remember  lasted  about  four  hours  and  ended  in  the  dusk  of 
evening.  In  fluency  of  language,  copiousness  of  thought,  and 
aptness  of  illustration,  he  never  surpassed  this  effort.  The  trial 
had  commenced  with  all  the  doubts  against  the  defendant,  but 
even  before  the  arguments  began,  the  certainty  of  acquittal  was 
plain.  The  retirement  of  the  jury  was  a  formality  only,  the 
verdict  '^not  guilty,  by  reason  of  insanity'  being  brought  in 
directly." 

During  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860,  as  the  towns  of  cen- 
tral Illinois  increased  in  size  and  importance,  one  by  one  the  law- 
yers abandoned  the  circuit,  "and  perhaps  for  five  years,"  wrote 
Mr.  Swett  in  1860,^  "Lincoln  and  myself  have  been  the  only  ones 
who  have  passed  habitually  over  the  circuit."  And  of  their 
mutual  relations  he  adds,  "in  the  scanty  provision  of  those  days, 
as  a  rule  I  slept  with  him."'^  "It  seems  to  me  I  have  tried  a  thou- 
sand lawsuits  Avith  or  against  him,  and  I  have  known  him  as  inti- 
mately as  I  have  ever  known  any  man  in  my  life."^ 

PUBLIC    AFFAIRS. 

As  early  as  1853  Mr.  Swett,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  a  law- 
yer began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  the  great 
public  questions  of  the  day.  In  that  year  he  canvassed  the  Third 
Illinois  Congressional  District  as  a  Whig  elector,  and  upon  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Republican  party  which  was  organized  in  1856,  and  in  Illi- 
nois held  its  first  convention  in  Bloomington  on  May  29,  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Swett  being  one  of  its  members.  ^ 

During  the  presidential  campaign  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  Swett  spoke  for  the  party  of  freedom  in  many  parts 
of  the  state,  making  friends  wherever  he  went,  and  greatly  in- 
creasing his  reputation  as  a  public  speaker. 

In  1858  he  represented  McLean  county  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  assist  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  great  fight  he  made  that  year 

1.  Oldroyd's  Lincoln's  Campaign    page  70. 

2.  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  October  23,  1887. 

3.  Nicolay    &    Hay's    Life    of    Lincoln,  vol.  9,  page  73. 
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to  obtain  Senator  Douglas'  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  All 
through  1859  he  \\'orked  quietly  but  persistently  to  awaken  a  de- 
sire throughout  the  state  for  Lincoln's  nomination  as  a  presi- 
dential candidate  in  the  approaching  national  convention  of  1860. 
And  on  that  great  occasion,  in  connection  with  Judge  David  Davis, 
writes  Thurlow  Weed  in  his  autobiography,' he  "contributed  more 
than  all  otliers  to  his   (Lincoln's)   nomination." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Swett  became  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Governor  of  Illinois,  in  the  preliminary  canvass  preceding  the 
state  convention  of  1860,  and  though  defeated  by  Governor  Yates, 
he  became  still  more  widely  known  on  account  of  this  contest. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  first  regiments  raised  in  Illinois,  but  was 
obliged  to  decline  this  honor  as  he  had  not  entirely  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  his  service  in  Mexico.  He  took,  however,  a  strong 
personal  interest  in  that  conflict  and,  writes  Gen.  John  McNulta,  - 
"was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  every  movement  in  the  interest  of 
the  soldiers  at  the  front,  his  close  personal  relations  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  giving  him  the  means  of  doing  good  that  few 
possessed.  His  services  covering  everything  in  relation  to  the 
organization,  outfitting  and  equipping  of  troops,  his  generosity 
and  unselfish  efforts  being  matters  of  constant  comment." 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  in  1860,  until 
his  death,  Mr.  Swett  was  one  of  his  "close  personal  and  political 
advisers,"  ^  "being  frequently  consulted  and  employed  in  matters 
requiring  skill  and  address  to  accomplish,  so  much  so  that  he  was 
in  Washington  most  of  the  time  during  his  administration."  * 
"There  many  important  trusts  were  committed  to  his  care  and 
many  communications  were  made  to  him  in  the  confidence  of 
friendship,"^  and  "it  is  also  well-known  that  on  several  occasions 
Avhen  Mr-  Lincoln  was  in  dire  distress  and  when  his  great  heart 
was  wrung  by  the  disappointments  and  disasters  that  made  the 


1.  Page  602. 

2.  Private   letter  to  editor,   September   26,   1898. 

3.  McClure's  Lincoln  and  Men  of  War  Time,  page  4. 

4.  C.  H.  Moore,  Clinton  Public,  June  14,  18S0. 

5.  Judge  ^^'eldon's  eulogy  of  Mr.  Swett,  delivered  before  the  Chicago 
bar,  June  15,  1889. 
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nation  tremble,  he  snmmoned  ]\Ir.  Swett  to  his  side  for  consulta- 
tion and  advice,  for  eneouragement  and  consolation.  **' 

Henry  C.  Whitney  who  knew  both  Lincoln  and  Swett  inti- 
mately asserts :  ''I  have  reason  to  know  that  Lincoln  thought  more 
of  Swett  as  a  man  than  of  any  other  in  Illinois  during  the  war,"  - 
and  Alexander  K.  MeClure,^who  was  one  of  the  men  frequently 
called  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  side  in  the  many  emergencies  of  the  war 
declares :  *  "That  of  all  living  men  Leonard  Swett  was  the  one 
most  trusted  by  Abraham  Lincoln."  Thus  the  period  of  the  war 
was  one  of  unrivaled  opportunity  to  j\Ir.  Swett  to  gather  infor- 
mation of  the  most  varied  character,  and  to  see  and  understand  the 
inner  workings  of  the  greatest  administration  of  American  his- 
tory. 

Judge  Richard  S.  Tuthill,  in  his  remembrances  of  Mr. 
Swett,  states^  that  "he  knew  every  member  of  Lincoln's  cabinet 
intimately;  was  the  friend  of  every  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  great  la^^ers  of  the  day;  all  the 
great  generals  of  the  war,  and  possessed  a  wider  knowledge  of 
the  famous  men  of  his  generation  than  any  man  living." 

Although  Mr.  Swett  received  no  direct  compensation  for  his 
connection  with  public  alfairs,  his  services  were  in  no  way  over- 
looked by  the  president,  who,  on  one  occasion  committed  to  his 
care  a  lawsuit*^  which  took  him  to  San  Francisco  and  in  a  few 
months  netted  him  a  fee  almost  as  large  as  the  compensation  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  for  four  years  of  matchless  service 
to  his  country. 

CHICAGO. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865  Mr.  Swett  removed  to  Chi- 
cago where  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession  until  his  death,  twenty-four  years  later. 

His  life  up  to  this  time  may  be  considered  as  a  preparation 
for  his  Chicago  career,  which  has  been  characterized,*  "as  a  strik- 

1.  H.  S.  Monroe,  Chicago  Legal  Xews,  June  22,  1889. 

2.  Life  on  the  Circuit  with  Lincoln,  page  70. 

3.  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Times. 

4.  "Lincoln  and  Men  of  War  Time,"  page  431. 

5.  Chicago  Times,  June  9,  1889. 

6.  Known  as  the  New  Alinaden  Qu'cks.lver  Mining  Co.  Litigation. 
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ing  example  of  hard,  faithful  and  intelligent  labor."  Here  every 
experience  of  life  was  brought  to  bear  on  his  work  as  a  lawyer — 
and  here,  writes  Benjamin  F.  Ayer/  "he  tose  easily  to  a  com- 
manding position  at  the  bar  and  soon  became  celebrated  as  a 
consummate  advocate,  eloquent,  powerful  and  convincing." 

Here,  too,  "he  was  connected  with  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cases  of  the  day  and  in  both  civil  and  criminal  causes  his  al- 
most unbroken  record  of  success  gave  him  great  prestige."-* 

Among  the  more  prominent  cases  with  which  his  name  is 
identified  were  the  defense  of  David  A.  G-age,  defaulting  treas- 
urer of  the  city  of  Chicago,  who  was  indicted  for  failure  to  pay 
over  to  his  successor  in  office  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars  of  public  funds.  This  case  was  tried  by  change  of  venue 
at  Waukegan,  Illinois,  and  was  a  victory  for  Gage.  "The  tele- 
graph flashed  the  result  to  the  city  and  immediately,  so  great  was 
the  interest  in  the  case,  the  news  was  in  the  possession  of  every- 
body. It  Avas  an  unexpected  result.  The  most  sanguine  friends 
of  the  man  on  trial  did  not  dare  hope  for  such  a  triumph,  and  the 
general  public  were  simply  astounded."' 

Another  important  case  was  the  defense  of  the  officers  of  the 
Charter  Oak  Life  Insurance  Company  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
who  were  charged  with  an  attempt  to  defraud  the  policy  holders 
out  of  the  assets  of  the  company,  and  of  purchasing  a  majority 
of  its   stock,  paying   for  it   out  of   the   company's  money  which 

1.  Ex  president  Chicago  Bar  Association.  Chicago  Legal  News,  Jul v 
13,  1889. 

2.  Editorial,   Chicago   Inter   Ocean,   June  9,    1889. 

3.  Chicago   Times,   December   5,    1874. 

*The  litigation  which  engaged  Mr.  Swett's  attention  at  Chicago  was 
generally  so  important  as  to  require  the  services  of  more  than  one  attorney 
and  he  appeared  with  other  lawyers  in  the  trial  of  nearly  all  cases,  some- 
times being  employed  to  assist  other  lawyers  in  their  cases;  often  choosing 
his  own  associates  in  litigation  which  he  absolutely  controlled,  and  fre- 
quently was  selected  by  cautious  or  wealthy  clients  to  represent  their  in- 
terests jointly  with  others.  Such  conditions  are  generally  ignored  by  bio- 
graphical writers,  though  common  to  the  experience  of  all  able  lawyers. 

Of  his  relation  with  other  members  of  the  bar.  Judge  Richard  S.  Tuthill 
has  written:  (Chicago  Times,  June  9,  1889).  "In  politics  and  in  law  Mr. 
Swett's  sole  aim  was  to  win  his  case.  He  never  thought  of  the  figure  he 
would  cut  before  the  public.  He  would  as  soon  make  the.  opening  as  the 
closing  of  a  case.  But  wherever  Swett  appeared  that  place  seemed  to  be 
the  head.  'Where  Sir  Rupert  sat  was  the  head  of  the  table,'  and  so  it  was 
with  Swett  in  a  lawsuit." 
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was  of  a  nominal  value  of  twelve  million  dollars.  The  case  ex- 
cited great  interest,  not  only  at  Hartford,  but  throughout  the 
country,  as  its  policies  were  widely  held. 

The  best  legal  talent  in  Connecticut  appeared  on  both  sides 
of  this  ease  which  was  hotly  contested,  but  Mr.  Swett  as  senior 
counsel  for  the  defense,  planned,  directed  and  tried  the  case,  his 
clients  being  acquitted. 

The  defense  of  the  officers  of  the  Protection  Life  Insurance 
Company  at  Chicago,  was  a  similar  case  of  importance  and  ac- 
quittal. 

The  Cook  County  Commissioners  conspiracy  cases  of  1877, 
the  Chicago  Custom  House  stone  fraud  cases  and  the  Chicago  Court 
House  stone  fraud  cases  were  others  of  a  like  character  which 
were  successfully  defended  and  attracted  general  attention  at  the 
time  of  trial.  j 

The  Great  Whiskey  Conspiracy  cases  against  the  United 
States  in  1876,  which  attracted  national  attention  and  resulted 
from  a  widespread  attempt  among  western  distillers  to  defraud 
the  government  of  its  revenue  on  spirits,  reveals  his  great  ability 
as  a  manager  of  interests. 

Judge  Eiehard  S.  Tuthill  writes:' "He  talked  these  cases  over 
with  me  at  the  time,  and  told  me  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  government.  After  indictments  were  found  against 
his  clients — who  were  thirteen  in  number — I  asked  him  if  he 
proposed  to  try  those  cases :  He  looked  at  me  with  that  look  so 
peculiar  to  himself,  which  meant  so  much  and  said,  'Those  cases 
will  never  be  tried.  They  are  not  the  sort  of  cases  to  take  into 
court.'  He  went  to  Washington  and  opened  negotiations  with 
the  government.  His  great  powers  as  a  diplomat  were  shown 
by  the  result.  All  his  clients  escaped,  many  of  them  with  their 
property,  and  none  of  them  ever  passed  a  day  in  jail.  His  con- 
duct in  these  cases  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
Mr.  Swett  and  Emery  A.  Storrs  as  lawyers.  Mr.  Storrs  in  these 
cases  was  pugnacious  from  the  start,  although  many  of  his  clients 
were  deeper  in  the  mire  than  Swett's.  Storrs  declared  their  in- 
nocence boldly.  He  wanted  to  fight  the  government,  and  he  did 
fight,  and  he  made  a  most  magnificent  effort,  but  the  result  was 
not  what  Swett  accomplished." 


1.  Chicago  Times,  June  9,    1889. 
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Mr.  Swett  could,  however,  fight  for  his  clients  when  he  con- 
sidered it  best  for  their  interests,  and  conspicuous  among  the 
annals  of  desperately  contested  cases  may  be  mentioned  the  de- 
fense of  Rodolphus  K.  Turner,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Quincy, 
Illinois,  who  was  charged  with  the  forgery  of  title  to  four 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  land  situated  in 
South  Chicago.  Mr.  Swett  defended  Turner  in  two  trials  in  both 
of  which  the  jury  disagreed,  after  which  prosecution  was  aban- 
doned. Judge  William  H.  Barnum,  who  has  written  a  history 
of  this  case  says '  it  "bristled  with  almost  all  conceivable  ques- 
tions of  real  estate  and  criminal  law,  and  particularly  the  law  of 
evidence,  was  full  of  dramatic  incidents,  and  to  relate  it  in  all  its 
details  would  make  a  novel  of  many  pages  and  unabating  in- 
terest." 

The  Chicago  Times  ^  has  also  designated  it  as  the  "most 
remarkable  litigation  ever  before  a  court  in  Chicago." 

Mr.  Swett's  theory  of  this  case  was  one  of  malicious  prose- 
cution, as  Turner  asserted  his  deeds  were  genuine  and  the  crim- 
inal proceedings  were  directed  by  the  paid  attorneys  of  the  parties 
holding  adverse  title  to  the  land  in  question.  A  paragraph  from 
an  old  letter  written  to  Turner  between  the  first  and  second  trials 
reveals  him  as  able  to  meet  blow  with  blow  when  necessary. 

Chicago,  September  2-i,  1876. 

"Dear  Sir  : — If  you  wish  to  place  your  defense  again  in  my 
hands,  I  must  have  it  entirely  under  my  direction,  and  from  the 
time  it  is  placed  in  my  care  I  will  listen  to  nothing  but  my  own 
judgment  until  the  ease  is  closed;  and  if  you  do  not  feel  entirely 
free  to  place  your  fate  in  my  keeping  do  not  do  it  at  all. 

"I  wish  also  to  select  my  associate  counsel,  and  whatever  my 
fee,  I  do  not  wish  to  proceed  with  the  case  on  any  other  terms. 

"The  defense  from  first  to  last  should  be  bold  and  aggres- 
sive; everybody  should  be  attacked  and  no  one  should  be  spared. 
If  under  these  circumstances,  you  choose  to  employ  me  we  will 
have  a  full  conference.  Yours  truly, 

"Leonard  S;wett." 


1.  Goodspeed's  Industrial  Chicago,  vol  VI.,  page  768. 

2.  Editorial,  April  27,  1879. 
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The  Mackin  Election  Conspiracy  cases  of  1884  were  also  of 
national  interest  aiid  "no  trial,"  says  Andreas  in  his  History  of 
Chicago,  ^  "involving  so  many  questions  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  the  public  generally,  and  Avhich  in  its  progress  developed 
so  many  sensational  features  ever  occurred  in  this  state." 

The  defense  of  Peter  P.  Wintermute,  a  banker  at  Yankton, 
Dakota,  for  the  killing  of  C4en.  Edwin  S.  McCook  at  that  time 
secretary  of  the  territory;  also  the  defense  of  Alexander  Sullivan, 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Public  Works,  for  the  killing 
of  Prof.  Joseph  Hanford,  of  the  North  Chicago  high  school  in 
1876.  Both  present  fine  illustrations  of  Mr.  Swett's  adroitness 
and  skill  in  the  management  of  murder  cases. 

The  Wintermute  case  grew  out  of  a  senseless  quarrel  over  a 
glass  of  liquor  and  public  feeling  was  intensely  bitter  against  Mr. 
Swett's  client,  who,  after  two  trials,  was  cleared,  writes  Whitney,  - 
against  "light  and  knowledge  as  w^ell  as  law  and  evidence,"  and 
was  one  of  those  "triumphs  which  were  astounding  to  those  who 
knew  not  the  magnetism  of  the  man  and  the  seductive  charms  of 
his  magic  eloquence."^ 

In  the  Sullivan  case  the  killing  grew  out  of  remarks  which 
Hanford  made  concerning  Sullivan's  wdfe.  The  case  hinged 
upon  a  delicate  point  of  the  law  of  self-defense  and  "the  trial  of  no 
cause  in  Cook  county  was  ever  attended  with  greater  interest  and 
excitement  than  this."'*  The  point  at  issue  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Swett  to  the  jury.  "The  circumstances  of  the  killing,  as 
charged,  and  the  act  of  killing  are  both  admitted.  The  motive 
with  which  the  act  was  done  alone  remains,  few  will  be  the  disputed 
facts  even  upon  collateral  points,  but  a  human  heart  must  be  an- 
alyzed and  the  issues  of  life  and  death  depend  upon  the  accuracy 
with  which  you  do  it." 

His  speech  in  this  trial  is  pronounced  by  Adams,  in  his  life 
of  Storrs,  as  the  greatest  of  his  life.  That  Mr.  Swett  felt  the 
great  responsibility  of  his  position  in  this  drama,  where  a  human 
life  hung  as  it  were  by  a  thread,  appears  in  his  closing  words.  "I 
am  oppressed,"  said  he,  "by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  as  I 


1.  Vol.  3.,  page  278. 

2.  Life  on  the  Circuit  with  Lincoln,  page  70. 

3.  Andreas'  History  of  Chicago,  voL  3,  page  253. 
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realize  that  a  word  by  me  injudiciously  uttered  or  a  false  position 
assumed  may  put  all  my  client  holds  dear  at  hazard,  I  appeal 
solemnly  to  that  Supreme  Providence  which  guides  and  controls 
every  thought,  for  the  o'ershadowing  of  His  divine  guidance  and 
care.  You  "vvill  say  to  my  client  and  his  beloved  wife,  striclsened 
and  saddened  scarcely  less  than  the  family  of  the  bereaved, 
whether  the  angel  of  hope  shall  leave  them  forever,  or  whether 
through  the  darkness  pointing  she  may  reveal,  'beyond  the  clouds 
the  sun  still  shining.'  All  that  hearts  hold  dear  are  in  the  scales 
you  balance,  and  as  in  the  final  trial,  when  all  deeds  shall  be 
weighed,  you  will  bow  with  fear  but  with  hope — so  humbly,  but. 
hopefully  we  bow  before  you  and  wait  for  deliverance." 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  intense 
excitement  surrounding  the  closing  scenes  of  this  trial.  The 
daily  papers  devoted  a  large  amount  of  space  to  eacl)  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  the  crowds  in  attendance  constantly  increased,  till, 
says  the  Chicago  Times,  "it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  turn  a 
somersault  in  an  oyster  shell,  as  to  have  hung  up  a  pumpkin  seed 
edgewise  in  that  concourse  of  men  and  women"  who  thronged  the 
court  room.  The  first  trial  closed  with  the  jury  standing  eleven 
to  one  for  acquittal,  "the  community  in  throes  of  excitement" '  and 
a  widely  signed  petition  requesting  the  presiding  judge  to  re- 
sign on  account  of  certain  rulings  in  the  case  which  were  supposed 
to  be  too  favorable  to  the  defendant.  To  this  the  judge  replied, 
through  the  public  press,  that  with  a  clear  conscience  he  should 
hold  the  fort  though  the  heavens  fell.  In  a  second  trial  Sul- 
livan was  acquitted  and  for  many  years  thereafter  the  judge,  Hon. 
William  McAllister,  continued  to  preside  over  the  courts  of  Cook 
county. 

"In  America,"  writes  Judge  Thomas  ]\I.  Cooley,  -  "we  meet 
with  few  cases  of  lawyers  of  high  standing  and  eminent  ability 
who  give  themselves  exclusively  to  the  defense  of  criminal  cases, 
and  few  of  that  class  would  find  employment  sufficiently  steady 
and  remunerative  if  they  desired  to  do  so," — such  was  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Swett  and  although  he  "was  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ablest  criminal  lawyers  of  his  time"'^  and  "acquired 

1.  Chicago  Times,  October  27,  1876. 

2.  Cooley's  Blackstone,  vol.  1,  page  XXV. 

3.  Goodspeed's  Industrial  Chicago,  vol.  6,  page  863. 
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increased  fame  with  each  case," '  "he  never  engaged  in  a  general 
practice  of  criminal  law.' "  ^  "His  professional  work  was  mainly 
directed  to  civil  suits"'  ^  involving  various  applications  of  the  law 
of  persons,  of  property,  of  inheritance  and  contract.  Notwith- 
standing such  litigation  was  often  connected  with  large  private  in- 
terests, brought  excellent  fees  and  required  extensive  research  and 
untiring  industry  in  preparation,  caution,  alertness  and  fertility  of 
resource  in  the  heat  and  strain  of  the  actual  contest,  it  generally 
lacked  that  interest  to  the  public  at  large  which  so  frequently 
attaches  to  criminal  proceedings. 

Among  this  class  of  cases  as  having  more  than  ordinary 
interest  may  be  mentioned  the  foreclosure  of  a  trust  deed  for 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  held  by  the  Union  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  against  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  old 
Chicago  University.  The  ease  involved  a  great  lawsuit  that  was 
famous  in  its  day  for  difficult  problems  of  law  and  equity,  and 
although  the  result  was  a  victory  for  Mr.  Swett's  clients  and  the 
University  was  ruined,  it  was  also  the  cause  of  its  reorganization 
and  the  beginning  of  a  broad  and  splendid  career  of  usefulness 
made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

In  concluding  this  brief  resume  of  his  practice  it  may  be 
stated  that  although,  at  times  "he  stood  amid  the  wildest  cyclones 
of  public  feeling  that  ever  swept  around  the  court  room"  4  the 
career  of  no  lawyer,  perhaps,  better  justifies  the  assertion  of  that 
distinguished  legal  writer,  Theopholus  Parsons,  that  "there  never 
was  a  case  or  a  criminal  that  a  lawyer  may  not  defend  with  the 
knowledge  that  while  he  keeps  the  law  with  him  he  is  safe  in  his 
reputation  and  safe  in  his  standing  in  the  community," ''  for  it 
has  been  said  of  him — "few  lawyers  ever  deserved  or  enjoyed  in  a 
greater  degree  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  bench  or  the  es- 
teemed good  will  of  his  professional  associates," '^  and    "that  no 
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victory  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career  was  ever  stained  with  a 
suspicion  of  dishonorable  motives  or  unprofessional  practices."  ^ 

PERSONALITY. 

The  individuality  of  Leonard  Swett  as  a  trial  lawyer  was  too 
subtle  to  be  completely  described.  Judge  P.  S.  Grosscup  speaks 
of  him  as  the  typical  lawyer  of  the  Northwest,  and  adds  "'in  every 
community  there  has  been,  at  some  time,  one  who  stands  as  the 
figure  of  our  profession;  but  the  lawyers  who,  by  a  convergance 
of  talent  and  opportunity,  association  and  picturesque  personality 
have  made  themselves  the  types  of  our  profession  to  a  large  ag- 
gregation of  communities,  lived  generations  apart.  Such  men 
were  Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland;  Jeremiah  Mason  and  Eui'us 
Choate,  of  New  England;  William  Wirt,  of  Virginia;  Charles 
O'Connor,  of  New  York,  and  Leonard  Swett  of  the  Northwest. 
These  men  were  accompanied  from  the  dawn  to  the  twilight  of 
their  careers,  by  lawyers  of  great  learning  and  orators  of  equal 
brilliancy  and  fascination  of  eloquence;  but  their  genius  and  the 
events  upon  which  it  was  put  forth;  their  personality  and  the 
men  with  which  it  was  linked,  made  them  the  focal  points  of  the 
profession.  Leonard  Swett,  by  the  right  of  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal conquest  deserves  to  stand  among  these  typical  leaders  of 
the  bar."' 

Other  of  his  associates,  who  have  been  more  specific,  have  in- 
cluded among  his  special  gifts : 

"A  magnificent  physical  presence,"  "A  noble  face,  brilliant 
eyes,  mobile  features,  musical  voice."  ■*  "And  a  quality  of  de- 
meanor that  cannot  be  described  in  words,  but  was  a  fascination 
that  was  felt  by  every  one  who  came  within  his  presence." " 
"Eare  insight  into  human  nature."**  "A  wonderful  power  of  in- 
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spiring  confidence." '  "Exquisite  tact  and  judgment." '  "A 
mastery  of  clear,  plain  statement."^  Superb  powers  of  analy- 
sis."* "Consummate  skill  in  marshalling,  grouping  and  inter- 
preting  evidence.'"*  "A  keen  and  incisive  logic.  Unsurpassed 
powers  of  persuasion."^  "A  fertility  of  recource  often  leading  to 
startling  surprises."'  "Courage  of  the  bravest  character.  A 
mental  poise  which  never  became  clouded  by  excitement  and 
passion." "  "And  a  wide  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  law." '  With 
these  qualities,  he  united  "a  power  to  toil  terribly"'  and  "a  be- 
lief in  all  his  causes — a  conviction  that  right  was  entitled  to 
vindication,  and  wrong  to  defense  against  over  accusation."  *  He 
was  also  "absolutely  the  servant  of  his  client  and  his  cause,"  ^  and 
whatever  case  he  entered,  whether  of  greater  or  lesser  importance 
"he  was  there  to  work  and  to  stay,  and  left  nothing  undone  which 
legal  ingenuity  or  professional  skill  could  suggest  to  insure  suc- 
cess," '  and  though  "often  compelled  to  endure  the  unjust  criti- 
cism of  a  hostile  press,  arrayed  against  the  interests  which  it  was 
his  fortune  to  represent,  no  criticism  however  violent  or  bitter 
ever  caused  him  to  swerve  from  his  duty  or  render  less  than  the  full 
measure  of  devotion  which  was  due  to  the  client  whose  cause  he 
espoused."^ 

In  the  trial  of  a  case  it  has  been  said  "He  seemed  the  very 
incarnation  of  frankness,  honesty,  and  fairness.  He  took  the 
jury  into  his  confidence  and  skillfully  concealing  the  process  he 
employed  appeared  to  be  solicitous  only  to  assist  the  chosen  twelve 
by  every  means  in  his  power  in  the  discharge  of  their  delicate  and 
important  duty."" 

"From  the  moment  the  jury  were  impaneled  until  they  re- 
tired to  consider  their  verdict,  every  spoken  word,  every  conscious 
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or  unconscious  gesture  was  directed  to  the  paramount  end  of  win- 
ning a  verdict.'^' 

"Trained  to  the  profession  when  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
state  was  in  its  formative  period,  and  when  published  reports  were 
few^  in  number  and  causes  were  tried  upon  principle  rather  than 
precedent  he  was  not  a  technical  lawyer  in  the  subtler  learning  of 
the  books,  but  possessed  the  rarer  faculty  which  sought  in  every 
litigation  a  central  and  underlying  principle  upon  which  the  con- 
flict turned,  and  upon  this  principle  he  fought  the  fight  to  the 
end."^ 

He  loved  his  profession  and  though  the  warmth  and  poetry, 
the  excitement,  the  elasticity  and  cunning  of  a  trial  were  as  es- 
sential to  his  enjoyment  as  the  exercise  of  his  muscles  to  a  strong 
man,  yet  "to  him  the  court  room  was  the  highest  forum  which  our 
civilization  has  devised  in  which  earnest  men  might  contend  for 
the  vindication  of  character  or  for  the  triumph  of  justice."' 

He  also  "discharged  the  duties  of  a  barrister  in  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  to  the  court,  and  the  law  he  owed  an  obligation 
as  important  in  its  demands  as  the  obligation  of  fealty  to  his 
client."  - 

The  pursuit  of  these  ideals  and  the  constant  exercise  of  the 
qualities  with  which  nature  endowed  him,  the  contests  in  early  life 
with  Lincoln,  Baker,  Logan,  Stuart,  and  others  "who  made  the 
early  bar  of  Illinois  the  peer  of  any  in  the  Union,"  '  and  later  his 
association  "with  a  bar  representing  in  its  constituency  lawyers- 
dealing  with  the  vast  and  varied  interests  of  the  great  ISTorthwest, 
a  bar  having  in  its  professional  keeping  the  wonderful  city  of 
Chicago,  with  its  aggregation  of  commerce  and  of  wealth,  its 
diversified  and  complex  development  of  moral,  religious  and  politi- 
cal antagonism,  a  bar  numbering  in  the  past  and  present  some  of 
the  brightest  intellects  of  the  profession,'"  ^  gradually  lifted  him 
through  all  the  stages  of  a  career  which  at  last  Avas  pronounced 
"fully  rounded  and  complete,  measured  by  the  highest  professional 
standards."  ^ 
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SPEAKER. 

In  no  capacity  did  Mr.  S;\vett  appear  to  greater  advantage 
than  as  a  speaker. 

It  was  not  necessary,  says  Judge  Weldon,  '  "That  he  should 
study  and  practice  the  graces,  of  oratory.  The  commanding  and 
majestic  form,  the  natural  and  unostentatious  diction  of  splendid 
thought,  and  the  impressive  tones  of  a  rich,  clear  voice  were  the 
embodiment  of  eloquence." 

"Whenever  he  spoke,"  writes  Edwin  Walker,-  "whether  to 
court  or  jury,  political  gatherings  or  conventions,  his  sole  aim  was 
not  to  make  a  good  impression  for  himself,  but  to  reach  the  hearts 
and  judgments  of  his  hearers,  and  thereby  gain  the  victory." 

"In  great  trials  when  life  was  at  stake  or  innocence  assailed 
he  was  inspired  with  the  highest  order  of  eloquence,"  '  and  on  such 
occasions,  writes  James  L.  High*  "no  applause  of  listening  multi- 
tudes could  tempt  him  from  the  supreme  issue  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself.  Self  was  forgotten,  and  thus  it  was  that  we 
who  sat  under  the  spell  of  his  eloquence,  judges  and  jurors,  asso- 
ciates and  opponents,  saw  before  us  something  more  than  a  mere 
hired  advocate.  We  saw  a  man  of  splendid  presence,  of  magnetic 
voice  which  could  cover  the  whole  range  of  pathos  and  persuasion, 
of  simple  Saxon  speech,  sturdy  and  massive  as  the  form  of  him 
who  spoke,  and  behind  all,  inspiring  all,  was  the  constant  sensg 
of  a  supreme  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  which 
dominated  all  other  faculties  and  made  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
great  advocate  that  he  was." 

When  taking  up  difficult  questions  before  a  court,  writes 
Judge  Grosscup,^  "he  never  allowed  the  subject  under  debate, 
however  abstract  or  wide-reaching,  to  remain  nebulous  or  dif- 
fused, but  had  the  rare  faculty  of  giving  it  body  and  boundary 
and  holding  it  up  to  the  intellect  at  once  in  its  differentiated  parts 
and  integrated  whole. 

"He  always  caught  a  subject  at  its  center  and  let  no  lines 
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drop  while  examining  any  part.  He  could  with  skillful  force 
press  successfully  each  phase  of  a  subject,  and  carrying  the  effect 
of  his  success  to  the  next  make  it  a  contributing  force  in  the 
attack. 

"He  thus  gathered  up  and  carried  along  the  glowing  forces  of 
his  argument  until  with  irresistible  force  he  hurled  it  as  a  mass  at 
the  final  appeal." 

In  making  arguments  of  this  kind  Judge  Corydon  Beckwith  ^ 
says:  ^  "  'He  once  did  what  no  other  man  had  the  ability  to  do.'  " 
Beckwith  had  a  very  important  railroad  case  coming  up  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  before  Judge  Drummond,  and  had 
engaged  Mr.  Swett  to  argue  it.  Beckwith  was  suddenly  notified 
late  one  evening  to  present  his  case  the  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
Swett  at  this  time  knew  nothing  of  the  case,  Beckwith  sent  for 
him,  and  told  him  what  had  been  done.  'I  can't  argue  the  case." 
said  Swett,  'I  know  nothing  of  the  facts,  and  less  of  the  law  of 
it."  Beckwith  knew  both,  and  told  Swett  he  must  comprehend  all 
before  the  court  opened  in  the  morning. 

"They  went  to  a  room  in  a  hotel,  taking  a  stenographer  with 
them.  There  Beckwith  paced  the  floor  and  talked,  while  Swett 
listened  and  the  stenographer  wrote.  It  was  an  intricate  and 
weighty  matter,  and  it  took  Beckwith  long  into  the  night  to  pre- 
sent it.  The  next  morning  Swett  argued  the  case  before  the  court, 
and  Judge  Beckwith  said  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  he 
ever  heard." 

On  miscellaneous  occasions  of  general  interest  to  the  public 
at  large,  the  subject  matter  of  his  addresses  was  always  excellent. 
"He  required  scarcely  any  preparation  to  makea  speech  on  any  sub- 
ject,"^ and  although  his  legal  duties  at  all  times  were  numerous 
and  important,  he  nevertheless  found  time  during  all  the  years  of 
his  Chicago  residence  "to  entertain  and  instruct  large  masses  of 
people  by  public  efforts  not  especially  connected  with  professional 
demands."* 

Conspicuous  among  many  and  varied  public  addresses  were 
his  speech  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  to  the 
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organization  of  Knights  Templar,  on  the  occasion  of  their  grand 
triennial  conclave  at  Chicago  in  1879,  when  twenty-five  thousand 
Sir  Knights  in  glittering  regalia,  accompanied  by  the  finest  musi- 
cal organization  of  the  country  marched  in  grand  review,  and  the 
city  received  them  in  holiday  attire. 

An  after  dinner  speech,  on  "The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Mexican  War,"  delivered  at  a  grand  banquet,  before  six  hundred 
members,  and  guests  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  assembling  to  welcome  (ien.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  re- 
turning from"  his  great  trip  around  the  world,  was  one  of  his  most 
finished  utterances.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strangers 
assisted  the  citizens  of  Chicago  in  making  the  occasion  "the  great- 
est ovation  ever  paid  any  American  citizen,"'  and  perhaps  no  ora- 
tor ever  addressed  a  more  brilliant  assemblage  in  the  United  States. 

The  dedication  of  St.  Gaudens'  great  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, which  faces  the  Dearborn  avenue  entrance  to  Lincoln  Park, 
Chicago,  was  another  interesting  occasion  in  which  Mr.  Swett  par- 
ticipated, delivering  the  oration  of  the  day,  at  the  joint  request  of 
the  monument  association  and  the  Lincoln  Park  commission. 

"Never  since  the  night  of  the  great  fire  of  1871,  had  Lincoln 
Park  ever  contained  within  the  same  area  so  many  human  beings  as 
thronged  its  plains,  clustered  under  its  trees,  and  in  every  variety 
of  vehicle  crowded  its  roadways.  Amid  the  roar  of  canon,  the 
triumphal  strains  of  national  airs,  the  cheers  of  thousands,  and 
the  tears  of  many,  the  colossal  bronze  figure  was  unveiled,  and  the 
oration  of  Leonard  Swett,  Lincoln's  old  friend  was  worthy  of  the 
theme  and  the  occasion." - 

In  forming  public  opinion,  and  in  magnetic  effect  upon  an 
audience,  few  speeches  have  surpassed  two  addresses  delivered  by 
Mr.  Swett  at  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1876,  on  the  subject  of  Mu- 
nicipal Eeform. 

At  the  town  election  early  in  April,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  result  was  obtained  by  ballot-stuffing  and  fraud,  and  that 
corrupt  rings  existed  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  city  treas- 
ury. "Chicago  saw  the  spectacle  of  its  financial  agent  at  New 
York  and  Boston,  unable  to  borrow  a  dollar,  confidence  in  the  city 

1.  F.   0.   Bennett's   Politics   and   Politicians,   page   217. 

2.  Chicago  Times  and  Tribune,  October  23,   1887.  •   ' 
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and  its  government  impaired,  and  property  had  depreciated  by 
millions  for  the  want  of  honest  government." ' 

A  great  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Farwell  Hall-  to  consider 
the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  Mr.  Swett  was  invited  to  present  the 
situation,  and  urge  appropriate  action  by  the  citizens. 

"It  was  rumored  about  the  city  that  the  meeting  would  be 
disturbed,  and  culminate  in  a  riot,  and  such  was  the  public  ex- 
citement that  ten  thousand  men  of  every  political  faith  and  con- 
dition of  life  prepared  to  welcome  the  attack. 

"When  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  not  another  human 
being  could  get  into  the  building.  The  hall  was  jammed;  men 
were  packed  until  the  movement  of  a  muscle  was  impossible;  and 
outside  were  five  thousand  others  unable  to  effect  an  entrance. 

"The  audience  which  received  j\lr.  Swett  in  the  silence  which 
precedes  the  possibility  of  danger  and  unknown  events,  quickly 
became  transformed  into  a  howling  mass,  as  he  delineated  the 
condition  of  the  city.  As  he  reviewed  the  frauds  that  had  been 
perpetrated  the  now  thoroughly  excited  crowd  rose  to  their  feet 
and  shrieked  for  the  men  Avho  had  swindled  them.  The  gallery 
waved  and  creaked,  and  the  floor  of  the  auditorium  groaned  and 
resounded.  The  lights  quivered,  and  a  cloud  of  dust,  stirred  by 
the  thousands  of  feet,  rose  to  the  brilliant  chandelier  and  en- 
veloped it  in  a  mirky  cloud. 

"As  Mr.  Swett  continued  to  portray  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
the  excitement  increased,  and  when  he  put  the  question,  what  shall 
we  do  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  rule  of  the  swindlers? 
The  building  rocked  with  the  response,  hang  them !  hang  them ! ! 
From  mouth  to  mouth  the  sentence  flew,  thousands  of  clinched 
fists  swept  over  the  excited  heads  below;  thousands  of  voices  re- 
peated the  cry  till  it  was  taken  up  by  the  crowd  without  and  swelled 
into  a  roar.  'Before  we  do  anything  let  us  reflect'  said  Mr.  Swett. 
'No,'  cried  a  voice  in  the  audience,  'hang  them  first  and  reflect 
afterwards  V  and  again  a  wave  of  passion  swept  over  the  assembly, 
and  cries  for  vigilance  committees,  ropes  and  executions,  drowned 
even  the  yells  of  those  who  could  not  wait  for  words. 

1.  Ex-Lieutenent-Governor  Bross,  Chicago  Tribune,  April  8,   1876. 

2.  The  account  of  this  meeting  is  taken  entirely  from  the  Chicago 
Times  and  Tribune  of  April  8,  1876. 
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"The  audience  had  been  worked  up  to  a  point  that  foreboded 
danger,  and  Mr.  Swett  stood  aghast  at  the  storm  he  had  raised. 
Cautious  as  he  was  afterwards^  he  roused  them  twice  again  to  a 
demand  for  action,  and  it  was  impossible  to  quiet  them,  and  only 
after  their  kings  were  exhausted,  did  they  cease  to  cry  for  swift 
and  sure  retribution. 

''Those  who  were  at  Farwell  Hall  that  night,"— says  the  Tri- 
bune of  the  next  day, — "will  never  forget  the  first  hour  of  that 
meeting.  It  was  not  composed  of  a  rabble,  but  of  men  from  those 
stations  of  life  where  honesty  is  respected  and  integrity  is  in- 
herent, and  those  who  were  present  will  not  yield  all  hope  when 
they  reflect  on  what  the  expression  really  was." 

The  meeting  finally  adjourned  without  any  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  roughs,  who,  if  present,  realized  the  necessity  of  si- 
lence, "and  the  citizens  again  assembled  a  few  nights  later  at  the 
Exposition  Building,  to  perfect  some  plan  of  action  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  make  it,  perhaps,  the  largest  assemblage  ever  gathered 
under  one  roof  in  America."^ 

"The  brain  and  substance  of  the  city  was  brought  to  a  focus, 
and  the  meeting  was  literally  the  assembled  community. 

"As  the  people  poured  down  the  outlying  streets  the  side- 
walks were  in  a  measure  able  to  hold  them,  but  after  they  reached 
the  great  confluent  thoroughfares  the  sidewalks  proved  totally  in- 
adequate, and  thousands  took  to  the  middle  of  the  streets  and 
thus,  like  three  great  uniting  armies  they  passed  in  seemingly 
endless  streams,  into  the  structure,  which  is  recorded  to  hold  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  thousand  people.  From  the  stage  the  scene 
was  grand.  The  floor  was  one  pulsating  mass  of  humanity.  The 
stair  cases  to  the  galleries  were  so  choked  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  crowd  to  move  either  way.  Every  box,  every  pile  of  lum- 
ber, every  stick  of  timber  was  black  with  its  load.  Away  up  in 
the  shadows  above  the  lights,  the  girders,  beams,  trusses,  stringers, 
and  tees,  held  their  load  of  interested  men;  literally  from  floor 
to  ceiling  the  building  was  jammed,  even  along  the  edges  of  the 
sky-lights    human   beings    were   perched    like    birds.     Men    were 


1.  The  account  of  this  meeting  is  taken  entirely  from  the   Chieaj 
Times  and  Tribune  of  April  12,  1876. 
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packed  far  beyond  a  speaker's  voice,  but  were  unable  to  extricate 
themselves.     Mr.  Swett  was  greeted  with  tremendous  cheers. 

"He  spoke  twice,  once  from  each  end  of  the  building,  which 
shook  and  shivered  with  the  cries  of  the  audience,  the  lights  winked. 
Winked  and  fairly  jumped,  as  cheer  after  cheer  rang  through  the 
hall.  A  program  was  submitted  to  the  people.  A  citizens'  ticket 
was  brought  forward  and  at  the  next  election  most  of  its  candi- 
dates were  elected." 

An  address  of  an  entirely  different  character — a  tribute  of 
love — was  Mr.  Swett's  eulogy,  delivered  before  the  Illinois  State 
Bar  Association  at  Springfield  in  1887,  on  the  life  and  character 
of  Hon.  David  Davis,  of  Bloomington,  who  for  many  years  was  one 
of  the  associate  justices  of  the  United  States  supreme  court  and 
senator  from  Illinois. 

This  effort  has  been  characterized  by  Chief  Justice  Mellville 
W.  Fuller,  as  "one  of  the  ablest  addresses  of  such  a  character  ever 
made  at  any  time,  or  in  any  country.'' ' 

Mr.  Swett's  last  appearance  in  a  prominent  public  place  was 
at  the  national  republican  convention  of  1888,  held  within  less 
than  a  year  before  his  death,  where,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Illi- 
nois delegation  he  presented  the  name  of  Judge  Walter  Q. 
Gresham,  as  a  presidential  candidate,  "in  an  address  of  great  elo- 
quence and  force."'  "Intelligent  readers  everywhere"  says  the 
Boston  Transcript,  "will  admire  the  speech.  The  sort  of  national 
administration  which  might  be  expected  of  Judge  Gresham,  if 
elected  president,  is  all  set  down  with  the  clearness  of  crystal." 

LAST   DAYS. 

During  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Swett's  Chicago  residence  his 
health  was,  at  times,  seriously  impaired  by  overwork,  and  the 
early  summer  of  1889  found  him  preparing  to  visit  Europe  for 
rest,  and  the  treatment  of  a  kidney  difficulty  which,  though  giving 
him  some  anxiety  was  not  supposed  to  have  reached  a  dangerous 
state  of  development,  but  had  undermined  his  vitality  to  a  degree 
unknown  either  to  himself  or  friends,  for  with  "straight  figure, 

1.  Chicago  Times,  June  9,  1889.  '  . 

2.  Editorial,  Chicago  Globe,  June  9,  1889. 
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brisk  walk,  keen  eyes,  and  fresh,  healthy  complexion  he  appeared 
to  be  in  the  very  prime  of  life."  ' 

On  the  fifth  day  of  June  he  enjoyed  a  horseback  ride,  which 
was  his  usual  mode  of  taking  daily  exercise;  on  the  sixth,  he  was 
about  the  city  in  a  carriage;  on  the  seventh,  he  felt  somewhat 
indisposed,  but  transacted  business  at  his  house.  He  retired  early 
for  the  night,  laying  aside  the  cares  of  the  day  without  apprehen- 
sion of  the  morrow,  and  sank  gradually  into  a  profound  uncon- 
sciousness from  which  he  never  aroused,  and  on  the  eighth  of  June, 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  his  heart  simply  ceased  to  beat, 
and  the  record  of  his  life  was  closed. 


FUNERAL. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Swett  "was  one  of  the  largest  ever  ten- 
dered a  private  citizen  in  Chicago,  and  a  more  distinguished  au- 
dience never  assembled  in  the  city."^ 

The  spacious  auditorium  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church, 
where  the  services  were  held,  was  completely  filled  by  representa- 
tives of  the  bench  and  bar,  the  clergy,  the  medical  profession,  every 
branch  of  business  and  industry,  and  all  walks  of  life. 

The  various  city,  county,  state,  and  federal  courts,  held  at 
Chicago  were  all  adjourned,  and  the  judges  present  in  a  body. 

The  Chicago  bar  was  largely  represented  and  by  its  most 
distinguished  members.  And  not  least  conspicuous  among  the 
audience  was  a  delegation  of  Mexican  War  veterans,  with  whom 
Mr.  Swett  had  fought  the  battles  of  his  country  in  his  youth,  wear- 
ing badges  of  their  association  and  of  mourning. 

Among  the  honorary  pall-bearers  were: 

The  governor  of  the  state — Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fifer. 

Illinois'  representatives  in  the  United  States  Senate — Hon. 
Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Hon.  Charles  B.  Farwell. 

The  chief  justice  of  the  United  States — Hon.  Melville  W. 
Fuller. 

The  mayor  of  Chicago — Hon.  DeWitt  C.  Cregier. 

Judge  John  M.  Scott,  of  the  Illinois  supreme  court. 

1.  Chicago  Herald,  June  9,  1889. 

2.  Chicago  Mail,  June  11,  1889. 
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Judge  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court. 

Judge  Henry  W.  Blodgett,  of  the  United  States  district  court. 

Judge  Murray  F.  Tuley,  chief  justice  of  the  Illinois  appellate 
court. 

Judge  Joseph  E.  Gary,  of  the  Cook  county  circuit  court.  And 
conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Chicago  bar. 

The  scene  and  service  were  deeply  impressive.  The  chan- 
cel of  the  church  was  almost  buried  in  a  profusion  of  palms,  ferns 
and  flowers. 

The  great  audience  rose  as  the  funeral  procession  entered  the 
church,  bearing  the  casket  from  Mr.  Swett's  residence,  and  as 
the  pall-bearers  tenderly  bore  their  burden  down  the  aisle,  and 
deposited  it  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  the  organ  filled  the  church 
with  the  solemn  tones  of  a  grand  requiem, — as  its  last  notes  died 
away,  the  voice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow  was  heard  reading  selec- 
tions from  the  Bible,  after  which  he  offered  a  short  prayer,  invok- 
ing divine  comfort  for  the  bereaved  family. 

Mrs.  Heman's  poem  "I  hear  thee  speak  of  a  better  land,"  a 
special  favorite  of  Mr.  Swett's,  was  then  sung  by  Miss  Pauline 
Eommeiss,  her  splendid  contralto  voice,  rich  and  clear,  reaching  to 
the  remotest  part  of  the  auditorium. 

Dr.  Withrow  delivered  a  brief  address  of  loving  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Swett,  after  which  Mr.  Allen  Preich  sang, 
^'Asleep  in  Jesus,"  to  the  air  of  "Sweet  Genevieve,"  his  voice  thril- 
ing  every  hearer,  as  with  each  note  true  and  clear  as  a  bell  he 
sang  the  beautiful  song,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  appro- 
priate. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Thomas  then  delivered  a  funeral  oration  of 
touching  eloquence,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Dr.  Withrow  pro- 
nounced a  benediction,  and  an  opportunity  was  given  the  audience 
to  take  a  last  look  at  the  familiar  features  of  Mr.  Swett.  The 
lid  was  removed  from  the  casket  which  was  covered  with  wreaths 
of  Jacqiieminot  roses,  laurel,  ivy,  and  snowy  lilies.  The  immense 
congregation  slowly  wended  its  way  past  the  bier;  many  eyes  were 
moistened  as  they  gazed  upon  the  sturdy,  rugged  features.  An 
occasional  sob  from  some  tender  -  hearted  woman  was  the  only 
sound  which  broke  the  silence,  save  the  solemn  pealing  of  the 
organ  as  the  notes  of  Chopin's  Funeral  March  swelled  out  under 
the  masterful  hand  of  Mr.  Falk. 
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The  procession  was  then  formed  and  under  the  clear  sky  of  a 
beautiful  June  day  all  that  was  mortal  of  Leonard  Swett  was  borne 
to  the  last  resting  place  at  Rose  Hill  cemetery.  ^ 


On  the  Saturday  following  the  funeral  services  a  memorial 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  bar  in  honor  of  Mr.  Swett  was  held  in  the 
United  States  district  court  room  at  Chicago.  On  this  occasion 
a  series  of  resolutions  and  a  number  of  addresses  were  presented. 

From  these  addresses,  together  with  numerous  articles  which 
have  appeared  concerning  him  in  the  public  press,  and  the  private 
papers  which  he  left  the  foregoing  sketch  has  been  prepared,  with- 
out either  desire  or  intent  to  convey  any  other  impression  of  the 
man  than  the  editorship  of  material  which  has  been  many  years  in 
print  would  justify,  and  which  has  in  every  instance  been  published 
without  the  knowledge,  instigation  or  solicitation  of  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  Mr.  Swett. 

Leonasd  Herbert  Swett, 

.    ■  .  January  15,  1901. 


1.  The  above  description  of  Mr.  Swett's  funeral  is  taken  entirely  from 
the  Chicago  daily  papers — Times,  Tribune,  Herald,  Inter  Ocean,  Globe, 
Mail,  and  News.  All  of  which  were  represented  by  special  reporters  on 
that  occasion. 
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JUDGE  DAVID  DAVIS. 

Letter  of  United  States  Senator  Daniel  W.  Vorhees  to  Leonard  Swett 
on  Mr.  Swett's  memorial  address  on  Judge  Davis. 


"Your  address  on  our  mutual  and  beloved  friend,  David  Davis, 
reached  me  yesterday.  It  seemed  as  if  the  past  had  returned,  that 
you  and  I  were  young  again  and  living  over  the  scenes  of  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  wisdom,  wit,  learning,  lofty  principles  of 
duty  and  unfailing  urbanity  of  David  Davis  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
captured  our  hearts  and  instructed  our  understandings.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  you  and  I  knew  these  two  great  men  as 
they  actually  were  unto  themselves  and  inside  that  charmed  circle 
where  nature  laid  aside  her  restraints  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
any  others  now  living.  They  made  such  an  impression  on  me  as 
no  other  two  men  whom  I  have  met  in  the  tide  of  time  or  of  whom  I 
have  read  in  the  wide  realms  of  history.  You  are  right  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  in  your  estimate  of  Judge  Davis.  He  was  a 
very  great  man  in  every  respect.  He  was  weak  and  untrue  in  noth- 
ing. I  am  tempted  to  write  a  great  deal  about  him  and  may  do 
so  some  day. 
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HAMILTON  SPENCER. 

BY  HIS  SON  HENRY  D.  SPENCER.* 


Born,  April  18,  1815.    Died,  June  23,  1891. 

George  W.  Cnrtiss,  the  Washington  Irving  of  modem  Ameri- 
can literature,  in  his  satire  of  New  York  society  called  "Potiphar 
Papers,"  gives  this  advice:  "It  is  a  terrible  thing  one  would  say, 
to  a  mind  of  honorable  feeling,  to  be  pointed  out  as  somebody's 
son,  or  uncle  or  granddaughter,  as  if  the  excellence  were  all  de- 
rived. It  must  be  a  little  humiliating  to  reflect  that  if  your  great- 
uncle  had  not  been  somebody,  you  would  be  nobody.  That,  in 
fact,  you  are  only  a  name,  and  that,  if  you  should  consent  to 
change  it  for  the  sake  of  a  fortune,  as  is  sometimes  done,  you 
would  cease  to  be  anything  but  a  rich  man.  'My  father  was 
president,  or  governor  of  the  state,'  some  pompous  man  may  say. 
But,  by  Jupiter !  king  of  gods  and  men,  what  are  you  ?  is  the  in- 
tuitive response.  Do  you  not  see,  our  pompous  friend,  you  are 
only  pointing  out  your  own  unimportance  ?  If  your  father  was 
governor  of  the  state,  what  right  have  you  to  use  that  fact  only  to 
flatter  your  self-conceit;  take  care,  good  care;  for  whether  you 
say  it  by  your  lips  or  by  your  life,  that  withering  response  awaits 
you,  'then,  what  are  you  ?'  " 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  this  advice  is  most  excellent,  and 
every  one  would  do  well  to  heed  it,  even  when  speaking  of  his 
wife's  relations.  Some  men  when  they  fail  to  attain  prominence 
by  inheritance,  try  to  do  so  by  marriage.  N'evertheless,  I  shall 
attempt  to  make  a  sketch  of  my  father,  Hamilton  Spencer,  limiting 

*Henry  D.  Spencer,  son  of  Hamilton  and  Mary  F.  Camp  Spencer  was 
born  November  29,  1854,  at  Wainfleet,  Canada,  west.  Educated  in  the 
Bloomington  public  schools,  graduating  from  the  High  School  in  the  class 
of  1873.  Studied  law  at  Wesleyan  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1876  and  has  practiced  his  profession  ever  since  at  Bloomington.  Mar- 
ried May  Rogers,  daughter  of  Jason  Rogers,  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1886. 
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my  remarks  only  to  those  parts  of  his  career  which  are  of  a 
historical  interest,  more  especially  to  those  which  relate  to  the 
local  interests  of  this  community.  The  discussion  of  his  life  and 
character,  his  ability  as  a  lawyer,  his  characteristics  as  a  "gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,"  I  shall  leave  for  others. 

Hamilton  Spencer  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Bloomington  bar.  He  was  a  native  of  Madison  county,  ISTew 
York,  and  was  born  near  Utica  April  18,  1815.  He  was  a  son  of 
Joshua  A.  Spencer,  who  stood  in  the  front  rank  as  an  attorney  in 
the  Empire  state,  and  was  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Spencer,  who 
emigrated  from  Sheffield,  England,  and  landed  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  July,  1633.  Hamilton  Spencer  moved  to  IJtica,  ISTew 
York,  when  a  child.  At  four  years  of  age  he  started  to  school. 
At  six  years  of  age  he  commenced  to  study  Latin.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  had  prepared  himself  for  Hamilton  College.  His 
health,  however,  was  precarious,  and  his  father  sent  him  with  a 
guide,  to  camp  out  for  two  years  in  what  was  th"n  known  as  "John 
Brown's  Tract,''  now  known  as  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York. 
Upon  his  return,  he  completed  his  college  course,  and  graduated 
from  Hamilton  College  in  1834.  Soon  after  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and  on  the  day  ue  became  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  his  father,  Francis  Kernan.  who  afterwards  was 
United  States  senator  from  New  York  for  eighteen  years,  and 
himself  formed  a  partnership,  which  partnership  continued  until 
the  removal  of  Hamilton  Spencer  to  Bloomington,  Illinois,  in 
June,  1854. 

During  the  long  and  successful  career  as  an  attorney  and 
counselor,  Mr.  Spencer  became  acquainted  with  a  large  number 
of  energetic,  far-seeing  Americans,  and  in  connection  vrith  several 
of  these,  at  various  times,  he  assisted  in  the  management  of  a 
number  of  enterprises,  which  have  since  grown  to  vast  magnitude 
and  importance.  He  was  the  associate  of  the  late  Samuel  V. 
Farwell,  one  of  the  principal  contractors  for  the  construction  of 
the  Erie  canal.  He  was  one  of  the  first  board  of  directors  and  su- 
perintended the  construction  and  establishment  of  the  Utica  Cot- 
ton mills,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  constructors  and  original 
stockholders  of  the  railroad  from  Utica  to  Kochester,  now  a  part 
of  the  New  York  Central  railwav.     He  was  also  connected  with 
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an  enterprise  in  Utiea  wliieh  manufactured  optical  instruments. 
They  made  a  telescope  for  Hamilton  College,  with  a  six-inch 
lens,  which,  when  constructed,  was  the  largest  and  finest  telescope 
in  the  world.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  of  the  American  Express  Company,  and  as  an  officer  of 
one  of  those,  he  traveled  all  over  the  state  of  Illinois,  visiting 
every  town  of  importance,  renting  the  needed  buildings,  employ- 
ing the  necessary  help,  ordering  the  necessary  equipment,  to  estab- 
lish the  business  in  Illinois. 

The  firm  of  Spencer,  Kernan  &  Spencer  had  a  very  large 
practice,  and  in  those  days  it  was  customary  for  the  attorneys  to 
travel  from  town  to  town,  and  try  cases  in  the  different  courts,  as 
was  done  in  this  state  in  the  early  days  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas. 

In  1841  Mr.  Spencer  suffered  from  a  bronchial  trouble  which 
became  so  distressing  and  alarming  in  its  effects,  that  he  sailed 
to  Cuba  for  his  health.  There  he  stayed  for  nearly  two  years. 
While  there,  the  owner  of  a  large  sugar  plantation  invited  him, 
with  nearly  one  hundred  others,  to  take  a  cruise  on  a  new  sugar 
boat  which  he  had  just  received  from  the  builders'  hands,  and 
which  had  never  been  loaded.  The  vessel  was  known  as  a  "clipper 
ship,"  one  of  the  type  which  was  distinguished  for  remarkable 
speed,  and  great  carrying  capacity.  These  gentlemen  spent  more 
than  three  months  sailing  among  the  West  Indies  visiting  every 
one  of  them  of  importance,  from  Martinque  and  Barbadoes  t>ii  i,l  e 
east,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan  on 
the  west.  After  finishing  his  visit  in  the  West  Indies,  he  went  to 
ISTew  Orleans,  then  he  sailed  to  Mobile,  at  which  point  he  pur- 
chased a  horse,  and  started  north  alone  on  horseback.  A  gentle- 
man had  agreed  to  accompany  him,  but  his  courage  failed,  and  at 
the  last  moment  he  decided  not  to  go.  Mr.  Spencer  came  north 
to  Cairo.  When  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  he  found 
the  river  at  a  flood  stage,  running  with  a  strong  current.  He 
fastened  his  traveling  bag  on  top  of  his  saddle,  and  taking  the 
horses  tail  in  his  teeth,  swam  the  Ohio  river.  When  asked  why 
he  took  the  horse's  tail  in  his  mouth,  he  answered,  "Young  man, 
in  those  days  it  was  very  important  to  land  at  the  same  point  on 
the  river  bank  that  your  horse  did.  The  river  was  considerably 
over  a  mile  wide,  my  horse  could  swim  over  four  feet  to  my  one. 
I  think  it  likely  we  swam  four  or  five  miles  before  we  got  across 
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the  river.  If  the  horse  had  landed  away  from  me  on  the  opposite 
side,  I  would  have  had  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  distance."  From 
Cairo,  he  followed  the  present  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad, 
but  gradually  branched  off  to  the  west,  and  went  over  into  Knox 
county.  There  he  selected  and  entered  a  large  quantity  of  land 
for  a  friend  of  his,  James  Knox.  The  county  which  was  laid  out 
was  called  Knox  county,  and  the  county  seat  which  was  established 
Knoxville,  in  honor  of  his  friend.  Afterwards  Mr.  Knox  and 
others  shipped  to  Knox  county  a  large  number  of  emigrants, 
selling  at  a  small  advance  alternate  sections  or  parts  of  sections, 
hoping  to  increase  in  this  manner  the  value  of  the  unsold  land. 
This  was  the  common  method  of  land  speculation  in  those  days. 
From  Knoxville,  Mr.  Spencer  rode  to  Peoria,  from  there  to 
Bloomington,  which  at  that  time  was  a  mere  village,  then  to 
Champaign,  Danville,  Indianapolis,  etc.,  then  to  Utica,  New 
York,  his  home.  When  he  reached  his  father's  office,  his  father 
was  busy  drawing  a  paper.  His  father  looked  up  and  said,  "I  am 
busy,  sir,  take  a  seat  please."  Mr.  Spencer  remained  standing. 
His  father  said  rather  impatiently,  'T  am  very  busy,  take  a  seat; 
I  will  talk  with  you  in  a  few  minutes."  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Spencer, 
"if  my  father  does  not  know  me,  I  will  go  up  and  see  mother." 
He  had  left  Utica,  New  York,  two  years  before,  thin  in  flesh,  with 
little  or  no  color,  and  the  appearance  of  a  permanent  invalid.  He 
had  come  back  tall,  rugged,  "brown  as  an  Indian,"  with  all  the 
evidence  of  perfect  health,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  father 
did  not  know  him. 

On  his  trip  through  the  south,  he  paid  the  expenses  of  his 
^'entertainment,"  as  it  was  called,  at  the  various  inns  or  farm 
houses  where  he  stopped  over  night,  with  Spanish  gold,  no  gold 
was  circulating  in  the  south  and  west.  In  Alabama  they  paid 
him  as  change  money  issued  by  the  state  banks.  When  he  crossed 
the  Mississippi,  the  money  of  Alabama  was  not  good,  and  he  paid 
his  entertainment  there  in  Spanish  gold.  When  he  reached  Ten- 
nessee, the  Mississippi  money  was  not  good,  and  gold  payments 
were  repeated.  So  again  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
ISTew  York.  By  the  time  he  reached  home,  he  had  between  $200 
and  $300  in  money  issued  by  the  different  state  banks  of  the 
states  through  which  he  had  traveled,  which  was  worthless.  It 
was  a  practical  experience  and  expensive  lesson  of  the  value  of 
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the  currency  of  state  banks.  He  was  a  victim  of  the  "wild  cat" 
money  so  called,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  United  States 
at  that  time.  It  is  imnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  national  currency  the  rest  of  his  life. 

At  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Illinois,  he,  with  some  of  his 
friends,  organized  the  first  stage  route  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  government  mail  to  California.  I  have  in  my  possession  the 
map  prepared  by  the  government  at  that  time  specifying  two 
different  routes  over  which  the  mail  should  be  carried,  upon  which 
they  were  expected  to  make  separate  bids.  One  route  started  from 
St.  Louis  by  the  way  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  the  other  started  from 
St.  Louis,  but  went  by  the  way  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  The 
government  selected  the  southern  route  for  the  reason,  as  they 
then  supposed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  mails  over  the 
northern  route  in  the  winter  time  on  account  of  the  snows.  This 
stage  line  was  operated  successfully  until  the  Pacific  railroad,  by 
offering  better  facilities  and  obtaining  the  government  contract 
for  the  California  mail,  caused  the  company  to  go  out  of  existence. 

In  1854  he  came  to  Bloomington  to  take  the  position  as 
manager  of  the  Alton  &  Sangamon  railroad.  The  circumstances 
causing  him  to  come  here  were  as  follows :  The  state  of  Illinois, 
through  its  officials,  seemed  to  think  that  by  requiring  all  railroads 
to  terminate  at  Alton,  it  could  cause  a  city  to  grow  at  that  point 
which  would  rival,  if  not  exceed  in  magnitude  and  importance,  the 
city  of  St.  Louis.  For  that  reason,  no  railroad  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  was  then  chartered  to  run  further  than  Alton. 
A  charter  had  been  obtained  for  the  construction  of  the  Alton 
&  Sangamon  railroad,  which  was  to  run  from  Alton  to  Spring- 
field. Mr.  Henry  Dwight  of  New  York  city,  had  advanced  to  the 
constructers  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  as  they  were  not  able  to 
complete  the  road,  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  unfinished  road 
in  order  to  protect  himself.  Being  fully  acquainted  with  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  management  of  large  enter- 
prises, he  employed  him  to  come  here  and  take  charge  of  this  en- 
terprise. Mr.  Spencer  reorganized  the  road,  and  incorporated 
the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  Eailway  Company.  He  completed 
the  road  from  Springfield  to  Chicago,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
operated  the  road,  making  the  connection  between  Alton  &  St. 
Louis    by    a   line    of    steamboats.      Afterwards    he    succeeded   in 
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getting  the  right  to  extend  the  road  f^om  Alton  to  East  St 
Louis.  He  purchased  the  ground  in  Bloomington  and  located  the 
shops  of  the  road  at  this  ]3oint.  Tlie  principal  offices  of  the  road 
were  all  here  during  his  administration,  and  at  that  time  Bloom- 
ington was  one  of  the  leading  railroad  centers  of  the  state,  the  Illi- 
nois Central  having  been  constructed  through  Bloomington  several 
years  before. 

While  operating  the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  railroad^ 
Mr.  Spencer  was  one  day  talking  with  Mr.  George  W.  Parke,  who 
then  had  a  grocery  store  on  the  west  side  of  the  public  square  in 
Bloomington,  about  where  building  No.  214  is  now  located.  Mr. 
Parke  complained  about  the  delay  to  which  he  was  subjected  in 
getting  freight  from  New  York  city.  It  was  the  custom  then  for 
men  to  buy  groceries  on  four  months'  time.  As  soon  as  the  pur- 
chaser received  an  invoice  of  the  merchandise  which  he  had  or- 
dered, he  immediately  accepted  drafts  drawn  on  him  at  four 
months'  time,  which  generally  accompanied  the  invoice,  or  he  gave 
his  notes  for  the  amount  of  the  invoice  payable  in  four  months 
with  interest  after  maturity.  Mr.  Parke  stated  that  frequently  his 
notes  would  fall  due  before  the  goods  would  reach  him,  being  over 
four  months  on  the  road.  Upon  inquiry,  Mr.  Spencer  learned  that 
the  goods  would  go  by  sea  from  New  York  city  to  New  Orleans, 
they  would  be  unloaded  in  a  warehouse,  and  stay  there  indefinitely. 
After  a  while  they  would  be  loaded  on  a  river  steamer  and  come  to 
St.  Louis.  Then  they  would  be  transferred  to  a  warehouse,  and 
stay  there  a  while,  when  they  would  be  transferred  to  a  small 
steamer,  and  come  by  the  Illinois  river  to  Pekin.  There  they 
would  be  subjected  to  the  delay  of  another  warehouse,  after  which 
they  would  be  hauled  in  wagons  to  Bloomington,  reaching  the 
city  over  what  is  known  as  Market  street.  Mr.  Spencer  considered 
the  complaint  of  Mr.  Parke  for  a  long  time.  He  visited  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Niagara  Falls,  Albany  and  New  York  city,  and  after  a 
good  many  conferences,  he  went  to  the  merchants  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  merchants  along  the  line  of  his  railroad,  and  made  this 
proposition.  He  would  deliver  freight  to  the  consignee  within 
twenty  days  from  the  time  it  was  delivered  to  his  agents  in  New 
York  city.  The  rate  to  St.  Louis  to  be  $2  per  hundred  pounds. 
For  each  day's  delay  he  would  make  a  rebate  of  five  cents  per 
hundred,  and  all  claims  for  damages  he  would  pay  himself,  upon 
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proof  of  the  claim  being  made,  and  would  collect  the  damages 
from  the  road  which  caused  them.  In  those  days  no  railroad 
company  paid  damages,  except  such  as  were  caused  by  its  em- 
ployees. If  a  merchant  in  S;t.  Louis  had  a  claim  against  the  New 
York  Central  railroad,  he  would  have  to  go  to  New  York  state  to 
prosecute  his  claim.  The  result  was  that  no  claims  were  prose- 
cuted against  the  railroads  unless  for  a  considerable  amount,  for 
the  reason  that  the  merchants  could  not  afford  the  expense  of 
leaving  their  business  and  attending  to  the  claim.  This  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Spencer's  met  with  ready  approval,  but  the  merchants 
doubted  his  ability  to  deliver  the  goods  in  the  time  specified,  and 
strange  to  say,  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  get  an  order  for 
freight.  His  first  order  came  from  a  dry  goods  merchant  in  St. 
Louis,  who  had  purchased  about  two  car  loads  of  goods  from 
A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.  of  New  York  city.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Spencer 
was  advised  of  the  fact,  he  went  to  New  York,  and  when  the 
goods  were  delivered  at  the  dock  of  the  "People's  Line"  of  steamers 
for  shipment  to  Albany,  he  had  the  boxes  and  bales  marked, 
"Through  freight;  transfer  at  once."  The  goods  were  placed  on 
the  steamer  and  started  to  Albany  the  day  they  were  delivered. 
Instead  of  having  the  goods  taken  to  a  warehouse,  as  was  the  usual 
custom  in  those  days,  where  goods  would  lie  until  they  got  in 
the  way,  and  were  reshipped  only  to  get  room,  he  had  them 
loaded  upon  drays,  and  taken  immediately  to  the  railroad  station, 
and  started  that  day  to  Niagara  Falls.  The  Grand  Trunk  railway 
started  from  Niagara  Falls,  but  was  a  different  width  of  gauge 
from  the  New  York  Central,  so  the  goods  had  to  be  transferred 
from  one  car  to  another.  The  usual  way  was  to  transfer  them 
from  the  cars  to  a  warehouse,  out  of  which  they  came  when  it 
suited  the  convenience  of  its  keeper.  In  this  instance,  he  had 
the  railroad  cars  run  alongside  the  cars  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
railroad,  and  the  goods  were  transferred  from  one  car  to  another, 
and  were  started  for  Windsor,  Canada,  the  same  day.  At  Wind- 
sor they  were  ferried  across  the  river  to  Detroit,  and  immediately 
taken  to  cars  of  the  Michigan  Central  railroad.  The  manage- 
ment of  that  road  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  Mr.  Spencer  in 
his  efforts  to  build  up  the  freight  business.  Instead  of  putting 
the  cars  in  the  freight  train,  the  road  had  them  switched  in  be- 
tween the  engine  and  the  baggage  car  of  the  regular  passenger 
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train,  by  meaBs  of  which  tliey  were  sent  over  the  "Joliet  Cut-off'" 
to  Joliet,  Illinois,  thus  avoiding  the  transfer  and  delay  in  Chi- 
cago. At  Joliet,  Mr.  Spencer  had  them  switched  to  a  passenger 
train.  The  Michigan  Central  and  the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis 
railroads  being  of  the  same  gauge,  and  the  cars  immediately  started 
for  St.  Louis.  The  goods  reached  St.  Louis,  as  I  recollect,  in 
either  ten  or  twelve  days. 

When  Mr.  Spencer's  proposition  was  made  to  the  merchants 
of  St.  Louis,  all  the  freight  agents  in  St.  Louis  declared  that  it 
was  impossible,  goods  could  not  be  shipped  so  long  a  distance  in 
twenty  days,  and  they  succeeded  in  keeping  back  a  great  deal  of 
the  business  up  to  this  time.  After  this  shipment  reached  St. 
Louis,  one  of  these  agents  went  to  the  merchant  who  had  given 
this  order  for  freight,  and  told  him  that  "Spencer's  scheme" 
amounted  to  nothing;  it  could  not  be  done.  "You  had  better  let 
me  have  your  freight,  and  I  will  bring  it  to  you  as  I  have  been 
doing  for  a  number  of  years,  etc."  The  merchant  replied,  "A  few 
days  ago  I  received  an  invoice  from  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.  for  cer- 
tain goods.  Yesterday  I  received  from  Mr.  Spencer  the  goods 
that  I  ordered.  I  do  not  care  if  it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Spencer 
to  carry  out  his  contract,  I  have  received  the  goods  that  I  ordered 
in  good  condition,  and  that  is  all  that  I  ask."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  after  that  shipment  Mr.  Spencer's  road  had  almost 
all  of  the  New  York  freight  for  St.  Louis.  That  was  the  first  fast 
freight  line  ever  operated  in  America,  now  they  are  numbered  by 
the  score. 

In  1856  through  central  Illinois  there  was  a  frost  in  August 
which  killed  the  corn  until  it  was  as  dead  as  it  usually  is  in  No- 
vember. The  result  was  that  the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis 
railroad  had  no  business.  The  farmers  had  nothing  to  sell,  and 
the  merchants  had  nothing  with  which  to  buy.  The  business  fell 
off  until  the  receipts  were  about  $27,000  per  month  and  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  road  were  about  $117,000  a  month.  This 
frost  was  followed  by  the  panic  of  1857  which  paralyzed  business, 
ruined  trade,  and  swept  fortunes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  most 
conservative.  By  that  panic  Mr.  Dwight  lost  all  his  interest  in 
the  railroad,  and  it  passed  into  other  hands.  Mr.  Spencer  then 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  Because  of  his  wide  experience  in 
the  various  branches  of  business  I  have  hinted  at,  he  was  counsel 
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in  cases  of  every  kind  excepting  criminal  law.  For  that  branch 
of  the  profession  he  had  a  great  dislike,  and  though  often  re- 
quested to  defend  criminal  cases,  he  invariably  refused. 

In  polities  Mr.  Spencer  was  a  democrat,  taking  the  stump 
in  the  interest  of  his  party.  While  he  was  not  considered  a  great 
orator,  he  was,  on  account  of  his  wide  and  varied  experiences,  able 
to  entertain  and  amuse  his  hearers.  He  had  a  great  command  of 
the  English  language,  being  also  a  student  of  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew  and  French,  and  had  the  happy  faculty  of  expressing 
himself  clearly,  and  with  accuracy.  During  the  war,  he  was 
known  as  a  "war  democrat"  and  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
secession.    His  influence  was  always  in  support  of  the  Union. 

In  June,  1891,  he  and  his  wife  Avere  visiting  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  C.  Scovel,  who  had  located  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Spencer 
returned  home,  but  Mr.  Spencer  remained,  expecting  to  return 
the  next  day.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  June  23, 
1891,  while  crossing  LaSalle  street  at  Washington  street  he  was 
struck  by  a  cable  car,  and  was  knocked  down  upon  the  granite 
pavement.  His  body  was  bruised  in  a  number  of  places,  but  his 
head  was  severely  bruised  by  the  blow  received  from  the  granite 
block  pavement.  He  revived  under  the  doctor's  care  sufficient  to 
give  his  name  and  address.  He  was  taken  to  the  Cook  County 
Hospital,  where  he  died  about  seven  o'clock  that  evening  of 
hemorrhage  of  the  brain.  After  he  reached  the  hospital,  and  gave 
his  name,  he  became  unconscious,  which  lasted  until  his  death. 

August  5,  1840,  Mr.  Spencer  married  Mary  Frances  Camp, 
of  Sackett's  Harbor,  ISTew  York,  who  still  survives  him.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Elisha  Camp,  a  prominent  citizen  of  that  state, 
and  a  colonel  in  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  Spencer  was  the  father  of 
six  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  as  follows :  James  D. 
Spencer,  who  was  a  member  of  the  McLean  county  bar,  and  died 
in  1879;  Katherine  Spencer,  the  wife  of  James  S.  Ewing  of  this 
city;  Clarissa  Spencer,  the  wife  of  John  C.  Scovel,  of  Chicago; 
Hamilton  Spencer,  Jr.,  who  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Champaign,  and  died  in  1873;  Henry  D.  Spencer  of 
this  city,  John  Seymour  Spencer,  a  resident  of  Minatitlan,  Mexico. 

It  is  possible  that  what  I  have  said  is  subject  to  the  criticism 
that  I  have  said  too  much.  That  is  doubtless  true,  but  the  life  of 
a  man  who  has  lived  seventy-six  years  in  modern  America  covers 
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an  epoch  of  wonderful  interest,  and  when  the  relationship .  be- 
tween that  man  and  the  writer  is  as  close  and  dear  as  in  the 
present  case,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  tell  how  much  to  leave 
out.  Hamilton  Spencer  saw  the  first  steamboat  ever  constructed. 
He  rode  over  the  land  covered  by  the  Empire  State  Express  in  a 
stage  coach.  Afterwards,  he  was  interested  in  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  canal,  the  greatest  canal  in  this  country,  which  paral- 
lels America's  greatest  railroad,  and  rode  in  what  was  known 
as  a  "packet  boat"  fitted  up  for  passengers  exclusively,  with  the 
sole  motive  power  of  the  plain  uncomplaining  mule.  He  saw  the 
first  locomotive  constructed.  He  saw  the  advent  of  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  the  postage  stamp  and  the  envelope,  the  sewing 
machine,  the  cylinder  printing  press,  the  power  loom  and  the 
electric  motor.  He  saw  the  steamboat  and  stage  line  give  way 
to  railroad  traffic,  and  in  fact  had  seen  all  the  great  improvements 
perfected,  which  have  made  the  nineteenth  century  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  With  his  education,  it  is  interesting 
to  speculate  upon  what  a  story  he  might  have  told,  if  he  had  been 
so  inclined,  of  what  he  had  actually  seen  in  his  career  of  seventy- 
six  years;  upon  what  he  could  have  written  of  the  marvelous 
changes  in  the  commercial,  political  and  social  life  in  the  United 
States. 

I  will  close  this  sketch  by  quoting  a  paragraph  from  the 
Daily  Pantagraph  of  Wednesday,  June  24,  the  day  after  Mr. 
Spencer's  decease.     The  paragraph  is  headed, 

"His  Last  Speech." 

"Scarcely  had  his  eloquent  words  died  away,  before  Hamilton  Spencer 
had  been  called  to  answer  the  final  summons.  One  week  ago  Saturday 
night  when  the  bar  bid  farewell  to  Owen  T.  Reeves  as  a  judge,  Mr.  Spencer 
was  an  honored  guest.  At  the  table  he  replied  to  the  toast,  "Legal  Prac- 
tice Fifty  Years  ago,"  and  his  reminiscences  were  eagerly  listened  to.  He 
knew  Aaron  Burr,  Joseph  Kent,  author  of  Kent's  Commentaries;  Daniel 
Webster,  William  H.  Seward,  John  Van  Buren,  son  of  the  president,  and 
many  others.  Eoscoe  Conkling  studied  law  with  Mr.  Spencer,  and  the 
latter  knew  more  noted  men  of  the  last  half  century  than  perhaps  anybody 
in  this  vicinity.  His  last  speech  will  long  linger  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  heard  it." 
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Address  by   Hon.  Lawrence  Weldon*  on 
Hamilton  Spencer. 


HAMILTON  SPENCER. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  so  well  and  modestly  said  by  th.; 
son  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Spencer,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  a  just  and 
well  merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  remarkable  man. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  known  him  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century,  and  during  all  of  that  time  I  was  in  the  most 
pleasant  and  intimate  relations  with  him. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  first  time  I  met  him ;  it  was  in  the 
3^ear  1858,  when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad. 
I  was  attending  court  in  Bloomington,  and  he  came  into  the  court 
room  to  consult  General  Gridley  in  a  case  against  the  company. 
Although  his  hair  was  gray,  he  was  in  the  vigor  and  prime  of 
manhood,  and  attracted  my  attention  as  one  of  the  most  elegant 
looking  men  I  had  ever  seen. 

I  knew  of  him  from  having  heard  Judge  Davis  and  Mr.  Swett 
speak  of  him  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  .admiration. 

I  recall  that  in  a  short  time  thereafter,  I  think  in  1860,  Mr. 
Swett  and  I  were  conducting  litigation  in  DeWitt  county  against 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  among  the  many 
grievances  of  our  client,  he  had  one  against  the  company  for 
failure  to  build  an  underground  crossing,  and  as  he  was  telling  us 
the  facts  in  the  case,  I  remember  Mr.  Swett  interrupted  him  by 
saying,  "Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Weldon  and  I  have  not  the  experience  in 
and  knowledge  of  chancery  law  required  by  the  complications  of 
this  case,  and  I  suggest  that  you  furnish  me  the  facts  and  I  will 

^Lawrence  Weldon,  born  in  Ohio  in  1829,  moved  to  Clinton,  Illinois, 
in  1854,  and  in  18G7  to  Bloomington,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided;  was 
United  States  district  attorney  for  southern  district  of  Illinois  from  1861^ 
to  1860,  and  has  been  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
from  1883  to  the  present  time. 
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lay  them  before  Mr.  Hamilton  Spencer,  and  if  he  thinks  the  suit 
can  be  maintained  I  will  have  him  file  a  bill  against  the  com- 
pany/' 

The  result  was  Mr.  Spencer  filed  an  elaborate  bill  in  chancery 
in  the  DeWitt  circuit  court,  to  which  a  demurrer  was  interposed 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Moore.  What  became  of  the  pro- 
ceeding I  do  not  now  recall ;  my  recollection  is  that  the  case  was 
settled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  client.  I  do  recollect  most  dis- 
tinctly, the  clear,  cogent  and  wonderful  presentation  of  the  case 
to  the  court  by  Mr.  Spencer.  In  his  argument  you  could  discern 
the  traits  of  a  well  balanced  mind,  educated  in  the  perfections  of 
statement,  by  the  force  and  influence  of  an  education,  not  only 
in  the  law,  but  that  higher  and  better  mental  discipline  which 
comes  from  the  effect  of  an  early  training  in  the  schools. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  bar  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  that  Mr.  Spencer's  health  became  impaired  shortly  after 
his  admission  to  practice.  He  would  have  been  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  tliat  long  line  of  distinguished  lawyers  and  judges  of 
the  Spencer  family,  which*  has  conferred  iipon  that  state,  in  the 
department  of  the  law,  such  marked  distinction. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  healthy  in  a  few  years 
after  coming  to  the  bar,  as  stated  by  his  son,  he  was  compelled  to 
travel,  and  afterwards  to  seek  that  outdoor  exercise  and  employ- 
ment demanded  by  the  condition  of  his  health.  As  a  result  of 
that  necessity,  he  became  identified  with  the  railroad  and  express 
business,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  emigration  to  the 
west,  and  his  settlement  in  the  city  of  Bloomington,  now  over  forty- 
four  years  ago.  I  recall  his  description  of  the  trip  referred  to  from 
Mobile,  Alabama,  to  Utica,  New  York,  bv  the  way  of  Illinois.  He 
was  a  most  interesting  talker,  and  the  description  of  the  country  and 
the  privations  which  he  endured  were  as  entertaining  as  anything 
of  that  kind  I  ever  read  or  heard.  He  went  from  Knoxville  to 
Danville,  passing  through  Peoria,  Bloomington  and  Urbana;  I 
think  it  was  in  1843. 

How  strange  are  the  vissicitudes  and  changes  in  life !  Little 
did  he  think,  as  he  rode  through  the  village  of  Bloomington,  then 
quiet  and  perhaps  unprepossessing,  that  this  would  be  his  home 
for  more  than  thirty-seven  years;  that  here  his  children  would 
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be  born,  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and  that  here,  at  last, 
he  should  lie  down  in  the  unvexed  silence  of  the  grave. 

Mr.  Spencer  had  both  talent  and  genius;  they  mixed  in  him 
in  such  proportions  that  he  could  understand  anything  that  he 
studied  and  investigated.  And  when,  from  the  necessities  of  his 
physical  condition,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  the  outdoor,  active, 
physical  world,  the  same  power  that  made  him  capable  of  under- 
standing the  metaphysical,  enabled  him  to  comprehend  the  physi- 
cal. So  when  he  undertook  the  railroad  business,  he  compre- 
hended beyond  the  line  of  the  ordinary  operator,  and  as  you  have 
heard  from  his  son,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of 
measures  of  reform  and  convenience. 

I  have  credible  information  that  he  was  the  first  to  suggest 
and  introduce  the  system  of  through  checks,  by  which  you  are 
enabled  to  check  your  trunk  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  without 
fear  or  trouble  get  it  at  the  depot  in  Bloomington.  He 
was  an  expert  in  all  railroad  matters,  and  I  have  liuard 
him  often  and  often  in  the  court  room,  when  called  as  an  expert 
witness,  testify  with  such  clearness  and  knowledge  as  to  excite 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  court  and  bar.  After  the  failure 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  road  (through  no  fault  of  his),  of  which  he 
was  the  manager,  he  became  identified  with  the  bar  of  this  county. 

From  the  time  of  my  location  here  until  his  death  he  was 
what  might  be  called  a  barrister,  that  is,  he  had  lawyers  for  his 
clients.  He  would  be  employed  in  difficult  and  involved  cases,  by 
other  lawyers,  who  well  knew  his  knowledge  and  ability  to  deal 
with  the  complicated  questions  of  an  involved  lawsuit. 

In  the  paper  of  his  son  a  reference  is  made  to  his  having  been 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Spencer,  Kernan  &  Spencer.  In  the 
year  1880  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Washington  in  a. matter  pending 
in  congress,  and  took  from  Mr.  Spencer  letters  to  Senators  Eer- 
nan  and  Conkling.  I  recall,  v/hen  I  presented  my  letters  to  Mr. 
Conkling  that  he  received  me  with  great  consideration  by  saying, 
"I  am  always  glad  to  meet  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Spencer.  I 
read  law  in  his  and  his  father's  office  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
cherished  distinctions  of  my  life.''  He  then  commenced  and  de- 
livered upon  Mr.  Joshua  A.  Spencer  the  most  complimentary 
eulogy  that  I  ever  heard  delivered  on  a  lawyer,  and  as  he  closed 
he    said,    "By    the    way,    Hamilton    Spencer,    himself,    was    well 
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worthy  of  such  a  father."     He  then  paused  a  moment  and  said, 

"Hamilton  wrote  a  bill  in  chancery  in  the  case  of  , 

which  I  undertake  to  say  has  not  been  surpassed  in  force,  aptness 
and  clearness  of  statement  by  any  document  filed  in  any  ease  in 
any  court  in  the  state  of  N'ew  York."  When  I  came  home  I  had 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  case  and  Mr.  Spencer  did  not  recall  it, 
as  he  had  written  so  many  bills  in  chancery. 

Although  Mr.  Spencer  did  not  become  a  citizen  of  Bloom- 
ington  until  the  year  1854,  after  the  location  and  projection  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad,  and  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  be- 
long to  the  leading  and  influential  men  who  had  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  city  and  county  before  1854,  he  was  most 
efficient  in  many  instances  in  directing  influences  which  resulted 
in  public  benefits  to  the  city  and  county. 

At  the  time  he  became  identified  with  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
Company,  he  selected  Bloomington  as  his  home,  located  here 
permanently,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  if  he  was  not  the  cause  of 
making  this  place  prominent  in  the  line  of  the  road,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  the  location  and  development  of  that  great  system 
of  shops,  which  has  been  the  most  important  department  of  in- 
dustry in  the  city  of  Bloomington.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
shops  by  fire,  there  was  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  directors  of  the  company,  to  remove  them  to  Chicago, 
and  again  the  efficient  agency  of  Mr.  Spencer  was  called  into 
requisition  to  prevent  what  to  this  city  would  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  have  happened. 
He  understood  the  situation,  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the 
company  was  concerned,  as  well  as  any  man  connected  with  the 
road,  and,  believing  as  he  did  that  the  location  was  a  proper  one, 
I  have  no  doubt  his  presentation  of  the  matter  to  the  board  of 
directors  contributed  in  a  material  degree  to  the  success  of  Bloom- 
ington. His  connection  with  the  company  and  the  consequent  in- 
fluence of  his  position  exerted  in  our  behalf,  entitles  his  memory 
to  grateful  recollection  by  the  people.  He  had  the  power  of  per- 
suasion and  argument  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  matter  his  scope  of  information  was  such,  his  faculty  of 
expression  so  accurate,  simple  and  clear,  that  it  to  the  honest  and 
unprejudiced  mind,  was  sure  to  carry  the  consequences  of  convic- 
tion and  acquiescence. 
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I  recall  an  incident  connected  with  a  public  institution 
which  the  citizens  were  endeavoring  to  have  located  in  Bloom- 
ington,  and,  as  you  will  readily  remember,  Mr.  Jesse  W.  Fell 
was  always  in  front  when  anything  was  to  be  gained  for  Bloom- 
ington;  and  in  that  connection  he  came  to  me  with  a  paper  in 
which  he  had  attempted  to  elaborate  the  reasons  why  this  city 
should  be  selected.  He  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
production;  he  remarked  he  could  not  get  it  in  proper  shape  and 
wanted  me  to  prepare  something. 

I  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Fell,  if  your  genius  has  failed,  I  don't 
think  I  will  undertake  it."  Mr.  Fell  having  failed,  as  he  thought, 
I  said  to  him,  "The  forlorn  hope  has  to  be  carried,  and  if  Mr. 
Spencer  is  not  adequate  to  the  situation  we  must  abandon  the 
thought  of  putting  on  paper  an  argument  of  our  cause." 

"Ah !"  said  Mr.  Fell,  "a  good  suggestion."  We  went  imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Spencer  and  talked  with  him  a  short  time  and  the 
result  was  he  prepared  a  statement  of  the  matter  which  satisfied 
us  that  none  better  could  be  made. 

Many  times  after  that  when  papers  were  to  be  prepared  in 
advocacy  of  some  public  improvement,  Mr.  Spencer  was  called 
upon  to  perform  the  service,  which  he  did  with  remarkable  ability. 
He  was  always  modest  in  the  expression  of  his  views  upon  such 
matters,  and  never  sought  prominence  in  the  movement,  but  when 
a  position  was  assigned  him  he  discharged  its  duties  with  prompt- 
ness and  cheerfulness. 

Mr.  Spencer  in  early  life  gave  unmistakable  premonitions  of  his 
capacity  and  ability.  I  recall,  in  this  connection,  the  traditions  of 
him  at  Hamilton  College,  as  I  heard  them  from  two  distinguished 
graduates  of  that  institution.  Judge  Scofield,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  congress  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  my  associate  on  the  bench,  entered  Hamilton  the 
year  that  Mr.  Spencer  graduated,  and,  although  he  never  knew  him 
personally,  he  well  remembered  the  traditions  of  him  which  were 
rife  on  the  tongues  of  pr.ofessors  and  scholars  of  that  school;  and 
the  Eev.  Dr.  William  A.  Bartlett,  a  very  distinguished  divine,  al- 
though attending  school  several  years  after  his  graduation,  still 
heard  the  praises  of  his  character  as  a  scholar. 

At  the  bar  he  was  one  of  the  most  courteous  of  gentlemen, 
never  forgetting,  even  in  the  excitement  of  the  hottest  contest, 
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the  amenities  of  the  profession,  whether  to  the  opposing  counsel 
or  to  the  court. 

He  was  by  nature  and  education  a  gentlemen  and  it  took  no 
deliberation  or  forethought  upon  his  part  to  be  polite  and  courte- 
ous. Politeness  was  the  instinct  of  his  being,  the  gravitation  of 
his  nature.  The  constitution  of  his  mind  was  better  adapted  to 
the  duties  of  the  judge  than  the  contests  of  the  bar.  He  had  an 
intellectual  poise  which  lifted  him  above  all  prejudice  and  pre- 
conceived opinion,  which  is  the  indispensable  qualification  of  a 
great  ju.rist.  He  could  honestly  investigate  and  determine, 
free  and  untrammeled  from  the  force  of  prejudice.  Dur- 
ing the  years  when  the  litigation  of  the  circuit  court  was 
much  more  than  the  labor  of  one  judge  could  perform,  he  was  se- 
lected by  the  attorneys  to  try  many  cases,  and  day  after  day  he 
sat  either  in  the  court  room  or  grand  jury  room  performing  the 
functions  of  a  court. 

In  social  life  he  was  one  of  the  most  companionable  of  men. 
The  extent  of  his  acquirement  and  the  accuracy  of  his  informa- 
tion gave  him  a  variety  of  conversation  that  rendered  his  presence 
both  agreeable  and  profitable. 

In  my  association  in  Illinois  and  in  Washington  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  meet  many  men  of  most  distinguished  position,  and 
without  flattery  to  his  memory,  I  can  with  truth  say  that  in  the 
capacity  to  converse  with  knowledge  and  ability,  upon  subjects 
applicable  to  the  time  and  occasion,  I  never  met  his  superior. 

He  never  assumed  to  know  what  he  did  not  perfectly,  and 
if  he  gave  an  opinion  on  a  matter  it  was  based  upon  information 
which  he  thought  trustworthy  and  reliable.  He  had  a  great  taste 
for  reading,  a  wonderful  memory  and  the  ability  to  talk  in  the 
choicest  language,  which  made  liim  a  charming  conversationalist. 

His  father  being  a  distinguished  lawyer  at  the  time  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  he  was  necessarily  brought  in  contact  with 
not  only  the  leading  lawyers  of  New  York  but  the  United  States. 
His  reminiscences  of  the  New  York  bar  were  very  interesting. 
He  was  on  terms  of  professional  intimacy  with  Governor  Seward, 
Charles  O'Connor,  John  Van  Buren,  James  T.  Brady,  Daniel  S. 
Dickinson,  and  appeared  in  cases  in  which  they  were  interested 
as  attorneys. 
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His  father  was  United  States  attorney  for  New  York  under 
the  Harrison-Tjder  administration,  and  as  such  had  to  deal  with 
the  very  important  and  delicate  case  of  Alexander  McLeod,  who 
was  indicted  in  ISTew  York  for  murder. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Van  Buren's  administration,  which 
terminated  in  March,  1841,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Canada 
against  the  authority  of  England,  the  object  of  the  movement 
being  to  establish  the  independence  of  Canada,  and  then  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  United  States  by  annexation.  The  movement 
had  considerable  force  and  as  a  result  of  that  condition  many 
Americans,  especially  from  the  state  of  New  York,  crossed  the 
border  and  identified  themselves  with  the  insurgents. 

The  "Patriot  War"  of  Canada,  as  it  was  called,  received  great 
sympathy  in  the  abstract  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  material 
aid  in  the  way  of  men  and  money.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  sought  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  preserve  the  neutrality 
of  the  citizens,  but  the  governor  of  New  York  was  not  at  all  sus- 
pected of  being  enthusiastic  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  citizens  from 
jcrossing  the  river  and  engaging  in  the  rebellion. 

During  the  troubles  a  small  steamer  by  the  name  of  "The 
Caroline,"  plying  between  the  American  and  Canadian  shores,  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise,  be- 
came suspected  by  the  English  authorities  of  being  engaged  in 
carrying  supplies  to  the  insurgents,  and  the  result  was  that  on  a 
dark  night,  either  British  soldiers  or  citizens  who  were  on  the  side 
of  the  English  authorities,  clandestinely  came  across  the  Niagara 
river,  cut  the  boat  loose  from  the  American  shore  and  sent  it  adrift 
over  the  falls.  It  happened,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  assailing 
party,  that  at  the  time  there  was  a  man  asleep  on  board  the 
steamer  who  was  drowned.  The  destruction  of  the  boat  and  the 
loss  of  life  created  great  excitement  in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  New  York,  where  the  "Patriot  War"  was  very  popular.  In 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  boat  and  the  death  of  the 
man  on  board,  the  matter  became  the  subject  of  international 
controversy  between  the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
England.  Mr.  Webster  was  secretary  of  state  at  the  time,  and  con- 
ducted with  great  ability  the  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government. 
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A  man  by  the  name  of  Alexander  McLeod  was  indicted  as 
the  leader  in  the  state  court  of  New  York  for  murder,  and  after 
some  time  he  was  arrested  in  the  United  States  and  put  in 
jail  on  that  charge.     His  arrest  brought  on  international  friction. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  avowed  the  act  and  threat- 
ened if  McLeod  was  held  criminally  responsible  they  would  hold 
the  United  States  amenable  for  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

A  great  deal  of  correspondence  took  place  between  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  prime  minister  and  the  condition  was  on 
the  very  verge  of  war. 

Mr.  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  being  the  United  States  attorney,  in 
company  with  his  son,  Hamilton,  went  twice  to  the  city  of  ISTew 
York  to  consult  Mr.  Webster  on  the  McLeod  case.  Mr.  Seward  was 
governor  of  JSTew  York  at  the  time  and  was  determined  to  try  Mc- 
Leod and,  if  convicted,  to  execute  him. 

The  situation  was  dangerous  and  complicated.  The  United 
States  was  not  in  a  condition  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done, 
as  the  crime  was  one  against  the  laws  of  New  York,  and  the 
people  of  New  York  were  demanding  the  trial,  and  if  guilty,  tho 
execution  of  McLeod.  The  result  was  a  happy  lermination  for  all 
parties.  McLeod,  by  the  most  unimpeachable  testimony,  proved  an 
alibi,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  dis- 
gust of  New  York. 

Mr.  Spencer's  narration  of  the  interviews  and  consultation 
between  Mr.  Webster  and  his  father  was  verv  interesting.  I  received 
from  his  narration  of  those  interviews  a  more  satisfactory  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Webster's  person  and  manner  than  from  any 
other  source  of  information.  The  consultation,  of  course,  was 
between  his  father  and  Mr.  Webster,  but  he  was  a  part  of  that  his- 
toric occasion,  at  which  were  discussed  some  of  the  greatest  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  and  international  law  by  master  minds  of 
legal  philosophy. 

I  recall  in  this  connection  a  similar  instance  of  his  coming  in 
contact  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  notorious  men  of 
the  early  history  of  this  country.  The  city  of  Utica,  after  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Albany,  was,  in  the  youth  and  early  manhood 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  both  the  national  and  state  governments,  it  being  one 
of  the  places  at  which  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  was  held 
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and  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  They  had  at  the  bar 
of  that  countj^  with  Mr.  Joshua  A.  Spencer  as  its  leader,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  bars  of  the  state;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  sessions  of  the  federal  and  state  courts  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  profession  in  the  United  States  was  to  be  seen  in  the  city 
of  Utica.  Among  others  who  attended  was  Aaron  Burr,  then  in 
the  close  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  careers  of  any  man  in  the 
United  States.  Besides  being  among  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  he 
had  been  Vice  President,  senator  and  within  one  vote  in  the  house 
of  being  President,  and  to  cap  the  climax  of  his  checkered  career, 
he  had  been  one  of  the  most  notorious  defendants  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  criminal  dock  of  any  age  or  country,  having  been 
arraigned  and  tried  for  high  treason  against  the  United  States  be- 
fore Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Mr.  Spencer  as  one  of  his  reminis- 
cences recounted  how  he,  a  young  man^  assisted  Burr  in  his  father's 
library  in  making  a  brief.  Burr,  tottering  with  age  in  the  blight 
of  great  fame  which  once  made  him  an  honor  to  his  country  and  the 
ideal  of  a  great  party.  Mr.  Spencer  said  he  had  never  known  what 
the  perfection  of  politeness  was  until  he  met  Aaron  Burr. 

Beyond  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen  in  voting  and 
the  advocacy  of  the  principles  in  politics,  identified  with  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  best  interest  of  his  country,  he  had  no  inclination 
or  ambition.  He  was  naturally  conservative  and  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  whig  party  he  joined  the  democratic.  In  politics  as  in  all 
the  other  relations  of  life,  he  had  no  bitterness  or  animosity,  and 
while  he  would  criticise  he  never  abused  or  traduced  his  opponents. 
To  conclude  this  brief  mention  of  his  virtues  it  is  but  just  to  say 
in  the  mournful  tragedy  of  his  death  he  left  surviving  him  the 
good  name  of  husband,  father,  friend  and  citizen,  bequeathing  it  as 
a  rich  legacy  to  a  family  well  worthy  of  the  inheritance. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me,  and  although  I 
have  imperfectly  performed  the  duty  assigned  me,  I  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  furnish  this  memorial  to  offer  as  a  small  tribute 
to  his  memory  in  the  records  of  this  society  as  the  faithful  chron- 
icler of  the  good  and  worthy  deeds  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 
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A  Sketch  of  Honorable  Robert  E.Williams. 

BY  ADLAI  E.   STEVENSON. 


Eobert  E.  AVillianis  was  born  in  Greene  county,  Pennsylvania, 
December  3,  1825,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
February  15,  1899.  Between  the  dates  named  lie  the  years  that 
make  up  a  long,  active,  valuable  life.  Mr.  Williams'  early  edu- 
cational advantages  were  only  such  as  were  common  in  the  western 
portion  of  his  native  state  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  In  time,  by 
his  unaided  efforts,  he  found  his  way  to  Washington  College. 
From  this  institution  he  graduated  at  the  end  of  a  four  years' 
course — having  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  scholarship.  One  of 
his  classmates  was  the  late  Honorable  James  G.  Blaine,  who  re- 
tained for  him  to  the  last,  a  warm,  personal  friendship. 

At  the  end  of  his  college  course,  Mr.  Williams  taught  school 
for  a  time  and  subsequently  studied  law  in  Eichmond,  Kentucky. 
In  1851  he  located  in  Clinton,  Texas,  where  for  some  years  he 
practiced  his  profession  Avith  great  success.  He  was,  soon  after 
his  removal  to  Texas,  elected  to  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney 
for  his  judicial  district.  In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
he  was  frequently  brought  in  contact  with  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  the  state.  That  in  him  they  found  "A  foeman  worthy 
of  their  steel,"  no  one  who  knew  Mr.  Williams  could  doubt.  The 
duties  of  his  office  were  performed  with  ability  and  fidelity.  His 
practice,  moreover,  soon  extended  to  the  Supreme  court — his  name 
appearing  as  counsel  in  important  suits  in  some  of  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Texas  reports.  Declining  a  re-election,  Mr. 
Williams,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  removed  to 
Bloomington  in  1856.  This  city  was  ever  afterwards  his  home. 
He  was  thoroughly  identified  with  its  every  interest.  He  co- 
operated earnestly  with  those  who  sought  to  lav  the  foundation 
for  its  enduring  prosperity.  In  a  word,  he  was,  in  the  truest 
sense,  a  public  spirited  citizen,  and  could  always  be  counted  upon 
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in  whatever  tended  to  promote  the  interest  or  welfare  of  this 
beautiful  city. 

Chief  among  Mr.  Williams'  associates  at  the  bar  when  he 
located  here  forty-four  years  ago,  were  men  whose  names  will  live 
with  his  in  our  memories  and  in  our  hearts :  Davis, — the  eminent 
jurist  and  statesman, — Scott,  Orme,  Hanna,  Fell,  Spencer,  Grid- 
ley,  Burr,  Woodson,  Holmes,  Lamon,  Swett,  Stuart  and  Lincoln. 
Major  Packard,  for  some  years  Mr.  Williams'  associate  in  the 
practice,  is  possibly  the  sole  survivor  of  "the  old  bar."  No  higher 
Tiieed  of  praise  need  be  given  the  subject  of  this  sketch  than  to 
say  that  in  the  relations  of  private  life  he  was  the  associate  and 
friend  of  those  I  have  named,  and  that  in  the  conflicts  of  the  bar, 
ihe  ablest  ever  found  him  a  worthy  antagonist. 

In  the  exalted  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Williams  was  a  lawyer. 
For  the  hard  work  of  the  profession — thorough  and  patient 
preparation  of  his  causes — his  mind  was  happily  adapted.  With 
industry  untiring,  an  integrity  to  which  there  could  be  no  tempta- 
tion, the  interests  of  clients  were  ever  safe  in  his  keeping.  Thor- 
oughly read  in  the  common  law,  familiar  with  statutes  and  reports, 
he  was  indeed  well  equipped  for  the  conflict.  His  aims  were  high ; 
he  magnified  his  calling,  and  believed,  with  Lord  Brougham,  that 
"the  weapons  of  the  lawyer  should  be  those  of  the  warrior — never 
ihose  of  the  assassin." 

He  was  ever  the  kindly,  courteous  gentleman.  The  struggles 
and  sacrifices  of  his  own  early  life  made  him  ever  the  sympathizing 
friend  and  helper  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession.  His 
achievements  at  the  bar,  the  high  place  to  which  he  attained,  should 
be  an  incentive  to  young  men  ambitious  of  a  career  of  usefulness 
and  of  honor  in  this,  one  of  the  noblest  of  callings.  His  success  in 
life  is  a  splendid  object  lesson  of  what  talents  and  energy  wisely  di- 
I'ected  may  achieve  along  every  pathway  of  honoral)le  endeavor  in 
this  land  of  equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  lover  of  books — and  in  the  truest  sense  a 
student  of  human  affairs.  He  was  the  advocate  of  whatever  in 
bis  jiidgment  tended  to  the  common  weal.  He  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  No  one  ever  doubted  his  position  upon  the 
momentous  questions  which,  for  a  third  of  a  century,  agitated  and 
divided  his  countrymen. 
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Once  only  after  his  removal  to  Bloomington  was  he  an  aspirant 
for  public  position — then  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  high 
office  of  attorney  general  of  the  state.  Earely  have  the  issues  of  a 
political  contest  been  more  ably  discussed  than  by  Mr.  Williams  in 
the  memorable  canvass  of  1868.  At  the  close  of  his  candidacy,  in 
which  he  sustained  defeat  with  his  party,  he  retired  from  active 
politics  and  returned  to  the  bar.  But  the  brilliant  canvass,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  was  an  earnest  of  the  civic  eminence  to 
which  he  might  have  attained  had  his  life  been  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  determination  of  great  public  questions. 

Mr.  Williams  was  happy  in  his  domestic  ties ;  his  was  the  ideal 
home.  Blessed  in  all  who  gathered  about  his  hearthstone,  his 
cup  of  happiness  was  full  to  overflowing.  All  who  crossed  his 
threshold  felt  that  they  were  indeed  in  the  sunshine  of  the  perfect 
home. 

The  last  months  ot  his  life  were  shadowed  by  a  calamity,  the 
extent  of  which  cannot  be  measured  by  words.  In  darkness,  but 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  the  loved  ones  of  his  own  household 
ever  about  him,  he  waited  calmly  and  fearlessly  the  approach  of 
the  dread  messenger.  To  such  as  he  death  can  have  no  terrors. 
Faithful  to  every  trust,  with  obligations  all  discharged,  with  record 
spotless,  and  his  life  fully  rounded  out — beloved  and  lamented  by 
kindred  and  associates — he  passed  to  the  grave.  To  those  "to 
whom  his  toils  and  cares  were  given"  his  memory  will  ever  be  a 
precious  heritage. 

As  one  who  shared  his  confidence,  and  to  whom  he  was  both 
teacher  and  friend,  I  come  and  lay  this  humble  tribute  upon  his 
grave. 

"To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
,  Is  not  to  die." 


HON.    ROBERT    E.    WILLIAMS. 
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Two  Loyal  Kentucky  Women. 

BY  MRS.  LOUISA  J\CKMAN.* 


An  incident  that  occurred  with  my  friend,  Mrs.  Martha  G.  Vaughan 
and  myself  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  in  the  month  of  March,  1863. 

In  March,  1863,  General  Pegram  of  the  Confederate  army, 
invaded  the  state  of  Kentucky,  being  the  advance  of  a  large 
force  under  General  Bragg,  which  was  on  its  way  to  enter  the 
state ;  but  who  were  delayed  by  heavy  rains  and  high  waters.  Gen- 
eral Pegram's  army  was  represented  as  being  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  strong,  and  the  Federal  forces  in  the  state  being  so  much 
weaker,  they  retreated  before  them,  and  crossed  the  Kentucky 
river  at  the  Hickman  bridge,  and  went  into  camp  at  Camp  Nelson. 
A  portion  going  on  to  ISTicolasville,  Colonel  Woolford  with  his 
famous  First  Kentucky  cavalry,  begged  leave  to  remain  at  Camp 
Nelson;  was  given  permission  to  remain  until  2  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  28th  of  March ;  at  which  time  he  was  ordered  to  burn 
the  Hickman  bridge,  and  fall  back  to  Nicolasville.  The  bridge  cost 
eighty  thousand  dollars.  Its  destruction  would  have  been  a  great 
loss  to  the  army,  as  well  as  to  the  community. 

On  the  morning  of  March  2^,  my  friend,  Mrs.  Martha  G. 

*Mrs.  Jackman  is  the  daughter  of  Henry  West,  for  whom  West  Town- 
ship was  named.  She  was  born  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  in  February, 
1831,  was  married  to  Dr.  H.  Jackman,  of  Lancaster,  Kentucky,  in 
1851.  After  the  incident  here  related  she  was  obliged  to  leave  Kentucky, 
and  came  to  her  father's  in  McLean  county,  where  she  remained  until 
the  war  was  over,  when  she  returned  to  Kentucky,  where  she  now  resides, 
at  Harrodsburg. 

She  joined  the  Christian  church  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  Sunday 
ischool  of  her  church  offered  a  Bible  as  a  prize  for  the  pupil  who  would 
teommit  the  most  verses  of  the  New  Testament  to  memory.  We  quote  her 
account  of  the  contest:  "From  the  first  the  contest  lay  between  one 
James  Green  and  myself.  The  first  day  we  were  not  far  apart,  but  I  wag 
ahead  as  I  remember.     I  had  250  verses  and  it  made  me  ambitious  to  try 
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Vaughan,  came  from  the  country  where  she  resided,  to  my 
home  in  Lancaster,  Garrard  county,  Kentucky.  We  had  a  con- 
sultation about  the  situation.  She  told  me  she  had  been 
up  all  night  to  keep  the  rebels  from  taking  her  two  horses.  She 
had  let  the  officers  have  rooms,  and  while  she  guarded  her  horses,, 
she  overheard  them  talking;  they  said  that  they  only  had  three  or 
four  thousand  men,  and  if  the  Federal  soldiers  knew  it,  they 
would  not  run,  but  they  were  cowards.  I  told  her  I  had  learned  as 
much  the  day  before  from  the  rebels,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  the 
news  to  headquarters.  So  we  agreed  to  mount  her  two  horses, 
which  she  and  her  little  boy  had  rode  to  town,  and  carry  the  news 
to  Camp  ^''elson,  and  have  the  marauders  driven  from  the  state, 
for  they  were  stealing  all  the  horses  and  cattle  they  could  find.  So 
about  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  we  started,  going  through 
plantations  and  mud  roads  to  avoid  the  rebel  pickets,  and  try  to 
gain  the  bridge  if  possible.  We  pressed  forward  as  best  we  could, 
keeping  away  from  where  we  thought  there  might  be  any  pickets. 
The  roads  were  almost  impassable,  it  had  rained  almost  con- 
tinuously for  many  days,  and  before  we  got  to  where  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  pike,  in  order  to  reach  the  bridge,  our  horses 
mired,  and  we  had  to  dismount  and  work  them  out  of  the  mire. 
About  this  time  we  met  with  a  colored  boj'^,  who  was  trying  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  rebels,  as  he  said  they  had  been  trjdng 
to  get  him  all  day;  he  wanted  us  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  he 
would  guide  us  to  the  bridge ;  but  we  had  gone  but  a  short  dis- 
tance until  we  run  into  the  picket  line,  and  was  halted  by  a 
lieutenant,  who  called  us  to  come  across  where  he  was.    I  told  him 

(to  keep  ahead.  The  superintendent  read  out  the  number  of  verses  each 
ischolar  memorized  each  week  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  after  that  he 
quit  making  out  the  number,  and  J  could  not  know  whether  I  was  keeping- 
ahead  or  notj  but  thought  I  was.  Four  weeks  passed.  I  was  spinning  on 
a  big  wheel  from  sixteen  to  twenty  cuts  a  day.  I  would  lay  my  Testament 
on  the  head  of  my  wheel  and  when  I  ran  my  yarn  up  on  the  spindle  I 
^vvould  look  over  my  verse  and  repeat  it  as  I  run  back.  This  was  the  way 
•  I  learned  for  four  weeks.  My  brother  told  me  if  I  would  finish  the  Xew 
Testament  by  a  certain  day  he  would  take  me  to  make  a  visit  I  was  very 
anxious  to  make,  and  I  had  only  two  weeks  to  complete  the  task,  so 
mother  told  me  I  might  leave  off  my  spinning  and  have  the  two  weeks 
to  study,  which  I  did  and  finished  memorizing  the  New  Testament  in  six: 
weeks,  for  which  I  received  a  nice  Bible. 
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if  he  had  any  more  business  with  ns  than  we  had  for  him  he  could 
come  to  us,  but  deciding  that  prudence  was  the  better  part  of  valor, 
we  rode  across  to  him  and  stood  a  rigid  questioning.  But  we  were 
two  old  women  who  lived  in  the  hills;  we  hardly  knew  there  was 
a  war,  and  did  not  know  there  were  any  soldiers  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  We  were  going  to  see  our  sick  mother  in  Jessamine 
coiinty,  but  we  were  turned  back  and  got  permission  to  go  to  Bry- 
antsyille  to  stay  all  night.  We  staid  with  a  friend,  who  was  a  good 
Union  man,  and  gave  us  the  best  directions  for  getting  through 
farms  and  reaching  the  river,  far  below  the  bridge.  We  decided 
to  try  the  pike  first,  and  see  if  there  was  any  chance  to  reach  the 
bridge.  When  we  had  gone  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  we  met 
with  Colonel  Morrison,  of  a  South  Carolina  regiment,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  pickets,  and  he  very  positively  refused  to  let  us  go 
any  farther ;  said  if  we  were  his  grandmother  we  should  not  go  any 
farther.  So  we  had  to  go  back,  he  going  a  mile  or  more  with  us. 
As  soon  as  he  left  us  we  turned  through  a  gate,  and  traveled 
through  a  large  farm,  coming  out  onto  a  pike  near  a  cabin  where 
a  man  was  chopping  wood.  We  rode  up  to  him  and  inquired  if 
there  was  any  pickets  near;  and  he,  pointing  to  a  church  near 
by,  said  there  was  some  of  them  there,  but  if  we  would  keep  down 
the  creek,  we  could  avoid  them.  After  inquiring  our  names  and 
being  told  when  we  came  back  that  way  we  would  tell,  we  left  him, 
and  having  been  directed  to  a  Mr.  William  Overstreet,  we  started 
to  find  him.  And  after  traveling  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  met 
a  man  who  said  he  was  out  hunting  news,and  remarked  that  we 
were  coming  from  a  good  direction  to  have  news,  and  then  asked 
our  names,  but  before  giving  him  news  or  telling  our  names,  i 
asked  him  his  name.  He  said  it  was  William  Overstreet,  and  as 
he  was  the  man  we  were  looking  for,  we  readily  told  our  names, 
and  gave  all  the  news  we  thought  necessary.  He  then  invited  us 
home  with  him  and  gave  us  our  dinner,  and  said  he  would  go  down 
to  the  river,  which  was  near  by,  and  try  to  make  arrangements 
for  ns  to  cross,  as  the  Federal  soldiers  had  come .  down  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  that  morning  and  destroyed  all  the 
small  boats  and  rafts  on  the  river,  and  gave  orders  for  no  one  to 
be  taken  across. 

Mr.  Overstreet  called  to  the  pickets  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  that  were  guarding  the  only  place  where  it  could  be 
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crossed  for  several  miles;  he  told  them  there  were  two  ladies  who 
wanted  to  get  to  headquarters  with  important  information;  but 
when  he  came  back  for  us,  and  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  down 
which  we  had  to  climb,  no  one  had  come  across  for  us,  but  seeing 
one  of  the  pickets,  he  called  to  him  and  he  went  for  the  officer  in 
command,  and  when  he  arrived  he  sent  a  man  over  for  us  with  a 
small  raft,  not  three  feet  wide,  to  take  us  across  the  river,  which 
was  swollen,  and  would  have  been  out  of  its  banks  had  not  the 
cliffs  been  so  high  and  steep.  Mr.  William  Overstreet  and  brother' 
helped  us  down  the  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  (which  we  could 
not  have  climbed  alone),  and  helped  us  on  the  frail  bark,  which 
was  to  land  us  in  safety  on  the  other  side,  or  deposit  us  in  a  watery 
grave,  which  seemed  more  probable.  I  squatted  down  on  the  nar- 
row raft,  and  taking  off  my  bonnet  and  tucking  it  under  my  ariu, 
and  taking  hold  under  each  side  of  the  raft,  the  water  runnins 
across  my  feet,  I  commended  myself  to  God,  who  was  as  able 
to  keep  me  from  harm  in  that  perilous  condition  as  if  I  had  been 
on  dry  land.  Those  who  were  watching  from  either  side  of  the 
river  stood  in  silent  awe  while  the  man  with  one  oar  slowly  rowed 
us  across.  When  we  touched  shore  and  was  lifted  off  the  danger- 
ous craft,  such  shouts  were  raised  as  made  the  welkin  ring  again 
and  again.  After  we  got  over  the  river  and  up  the  cliff,  I  was  so 
exhausted  from  excitement  and  exertion,  that  I  remarked  to  the 
soldiers  who  had  taken  us  in  charge  that  I  would  be  compelled  to 
rest  before  going  any  further.  He  proposed  for  me  to  ride  his 
horse,  and  spreading  his  blanket  over  his  saddle  and  horse  I 
mounted  in  the  saddle  and  Mrs.  Vaughan  got  on  behind,  and  rode 
to  a  house,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  where  we  had  been  directed 
to  go  to  get  a  conveyance  to  take  us  to  the  Federal  headquarters. 
By  this  time  it  was  raining  in  torrents  (having  commenced  while 
we  were  crossing  the  river).  We  got  a  topless  buggy  and  started, 
being  escorted  by  a  lieutenant  and  two  soldiers  and  the  young 
man  who  had  let  us  have  the  buggy.  By  this  time  it  was  as  dark 
as  Egyptian  darkness,  and  the  men  wishing  to  get  out  of  the 
rain  as  soon  as  possible,  said  they  would  like  to  ride  fast,  if  we 
could  keep  up.  I,  being  the  driver,  told  them  I  would  drive  as 
fast  as  they  could  ride.  So  we  struck  out  through  the  woods, 
going  in  a  long  lope.  Had  it  been  light  enough  to  see,  if  any  one 
had  seen  us,  they  would  have  thought  the  whole  rebel  army  was 
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after  us.  At  length,  about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  we  got  to  Camp 
Nelson,  and  inquired  for  headquarters,  and  was  told  it  was  a  mile 
further  on,  and  Major  Owen  heard  the  inquiry,  and  when  told 
that  two  ladies  had  information  for  the  commanding  officer,  or- 
dered his  horse  and  guided  us  to  a  Mr.  Moss',  where  we  were  re- 
fused admittance  by  Mrs.  Moss  until  Major  Owen  ordered  her  to 
stand  aside  and  let  us  in.  She  then  went  back  and  sent  her  hus- 
band to  find  out  our  business.  When  we  were  ushered  into  Colonel 
Woolford's  room  there  were  several  officers  and  others  present,  and 
when  we  had  imparted  all  the  information  to  the  colonel,  it  caused 
a  great  sensation.  Colonel  Woolford  and  others  went  to  the  tele- 
graph office,  and  dispatched  to  Ijcxington  to  General  Gilmore,  who 
was  the  commander,  and  wanted  to  start  that  night  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebels ;  but  getting  no  orders,  he  came  back  mad,  and  went  to 
bed.  The  next  morning  he  got  up  very  early  and  started  to  camp. 
He  had  gone  a  very  short  distance  \vhen  he  met  a  messenger  with 
a  telegram  saying  to  have  the  floor  of  the  bridge  laid  (as  it  had 
been  torn  up  to  prevent  any  one  crossing),  see  his  men  had  three 
days'  rations  and  take  the  advance.  So  telling  us  to  remain  where 
we  were  until  he  sent  us  word  and  bidding  us  good-morning,  he 
left  in  high  spirits,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  skirmish  with 
the  grays.  But  the  rebs  concluded  they  had  best  retreat  before 
they  were  given  a  surprise,  and  they  began  their  retreat,  before  the 
Federals  came  up  with  them,  and  it  was  three  days  before  they 
would  make  a  stand ;  on  the  fourth  day  they  were  forced  to  make 
a  stand,  as  the  rains  had  swollen  the  rivers  and  they  were  past 
fording.  So  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  and  the  battle  of  Dutton 
Hill  was  the  result,  the  Federals  being  victorious,  as  they  entirely 
demolished  Pegram's  army,  killing  many,  taking  many  prisoners, 
and  many  were  drowned  in  trying  to  cross  the  Cumberland  river. 
They  took  a  great  deal  of  stock,  returning  many  head  to  their 
former  owners,  and  turning  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  property  to  the  government.  After  Colonel  Woolford 
left  us  at  Mr.  Moss'  we  tried  to  pass  the  time  as  best  we  could,  as 
we  did  not  know  but  we  might  have  to  stay  the  most  of  the  day; 
but  about  ten  o'clock  a  messenger  arrived  with  word  that  we  could 
come  on,  as  the  way  would  be  clear.  So  the  young  man  who  let  us 
have  the  buggy  let  us  use  it  to  get  to  Bryantsville,  and  there  we 
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had  friends  who  took  us  to  Lancaster.  Having  left  our  horses 
with  Mr.  Overstreet  when  we  crossed  the  river,  we  sent  him  word 
to  send  them  to  Bryantsville,  and  sent  Mrs.  Vaiighan's  son  home 
with  the  man  who  took  us  to  Lancaster,  and  he  returned  nest  day. 
When  we  left  home  we  expected  to  get  back  the  same  day,  but  we 
were  gone  three  days,  and  underwent  many  hardships,  perils  and 
dangers. 

This  statement  is  true  in  every  particular. 
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The  Charge  of  the  Fifth  Illinois  Cavalry. 

At  Mechanicsburg,  Mississippi,  June  3, 1893.   By  Thaddeus  B.  Packard, 
Second  Lieutenant   Company   C. 


To  adequately  describe  a  cavalry  charge  has  been  the  ambition 
and  despair  of  all  artists,  poets,  painters,  orators,  sculptors,  his- 
torians, alike,  but  it  remains  to-day,  as  in  the  past,  undescribed, 
indescribable.  Here  and  there  along  the  ages  some  inspired  pen- 
man has  been  able  to  sieze  a  feature  and  has  made  himself  im- 
mortal 

Job"s  war  horse  "his  neck  clothed  with  thunder,"  that  swal- 
lowed the  ground  "with  fierceness  and  rage,"  "sitteth  among  the 
trumpets  ha !  ha !  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  his 
captains  and  the  shouting."' 

Maeauley  catches  something  of  the  spirit  in  Naseby : 

"Tlieir  heads  all  stooping  low,  their  points  all  in  a  row; 
Like  a  whirlwind  on  the  trees,  like  a  deluge  on  the  dikes, 
Our  cuirassiers  burst  in  the  walls  of  the  accurst, 
And  at  a  shock  have  shattered  the  forest  of  his  pikes." 

The  reader  will  recall  Victor  Hugo's  wonderful  description  of 
the  Old  Guards'  disastrous,  heroic  charge  at  Waterloo;  of  the 
thirty-five  hundred  cuirassiers,  veterans  of  Friedland,  Jena,  Wag- 
ram,  Borodina,  line  after  line  of  flashing  steel,  a  half  mile  long; 
"gigantic  men  on  colossal  horses;"  the  sunken  road  two  fathoms 
deep;  horses  and  riders  rolled  in  together  pell  mell,  grinding  each 
other,  making  common  flesh  in  this  dreadful  gulf  until  it  was 
full  of  living  men  over  whom  the  rest  passed  on,  hurling  themselves 
in  vain  against  the  impregnable  squares  of  the  Iron  Duke. 

Tennyson  has  immortalized  himself  by  the  "Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade":  '^  • 

"Half  a  league,  half  a  league,  , 

Half  a  league  onward. 
All  in  the  valley  of  death  ^. 

Rode  the  six  hundred.' 
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But  they  are  only  glimpses  of  the  unpaintable  picture  and 
perhaps  the  participant  in  a  cavalry  charge  is  the  least  fitted  of 
all  to  describe  it ;  he  is  carried  away  by  the  fierce  exaltation  of  the 
moment,  by  the  overwhelming  impulse  of  battle,  the  most  com- 
pletely overmastering  feeling  that  ever  took  possession  of  man; 
it  is  no  time  for  reflection,  or  to  put  one's  thoughts  in  orderly 
array.  Why  then  should  a  plain  soldier,  who  niakrs  no  claim  to 
literary  skill  attempt  it?  The  impossible  always  tempts  us;  and 
McLean  county  had  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  over  four  thousand 
of  as  brave  troops  as  ever  marched  to  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum,  or 
ansAvered  the  bugle  call ;  in  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  in  all  arms 
of  the  service,  in  every  rank  from  private  to  major-general,  and 
that  their  deeds  may  not  lapse  from  the  memory  of  man,  at  the 
request  of  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society,  1  will  attempt 
to  describe  an  engagement  and  charge  in  which  one  of  its  com- 
panies bore  a  conspicuous  part. 

It  was  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  the  most  original,  the  most 
daring  and  successful  in  American  history. 

The  Fifth  Illinois  Cavalry  organized  in  the  fall  of  1861,  one 
''company,  C,  entirely  from  McLean  county,  had  been  continuously 
in  active  service  in  the  west  for  nearly  two  vears.  The  weak  and  in- 
firm had  dropped  by  the  wayside ;  those  remaining  were  bronzed 
veterans,  thoroughly  drilled  and  disciplined,  commanded  by  brave 
and  often  tried  officers.  Calvary  has  been  well  termed  ••tlie  eyes 
of  an  army."  With  adequate  cavalry,  properly  commanded,  the 
surprise  of  an  army  is  impossible;  even  as  late  as  July,  1863,  our 
cavalry  in  the  west  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  other  arms  of  the 
service  so  that  we  were  on  constant  duty,  scouting,  foraging,  fight- 
ing— but  that  was  one  of  its  pleasant  features,  as  nothing  is  so 
irksome  to  a  true  cavalryman  as  the  monotony  of  camp  life. 

I  will  now  try  to  relate  the  engagement  and  charge  of  the 
Fifth  Illinois  Cavalry  near  Mechanicsburg,  Mississippi,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1863. 

Our  regiment  was  posted  on  Black  River,  Mississippi,  and 
was  kept  almost  continuously  in  the  saddle  between  Vicksburg, 
Jackson  and  Yazoo  City.  General  Pemberton  was  penned  up  be- 
hind strong  fortifications  in  Vicksburg;  in  its  rear  was  Grant's 
army  protected  by  enormous  earth  works  with  saps  and  mines  like 
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tentacles,  stretching  out  with  ever  increasing  length  towards  the 
fated  city.  In  the  rear  of  Grant's  army  was  Joseph  Johnson  ready 
to  strike  ns,  if  for  a  moment  our  vigilance  or  courage  failed. 
Every  soldier  in  the  union  army  from  the  commanding  general  to 
the  rawest  recruit  realized  the  supreme  importance  of  the  prize 
for  which  we  were  contending,  and  as  the  siege  lengthened  our 
vigilance  increased. 

I  shall  never  forget,  just  before  the  break  of  day,  June  4,  how 
sharply  the  bugles  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  rang  out  the  reveille. 
We  knew  the  early  call  meant  business.  Our  horses  were  fed  and 
carefully  groomed;  a  hasty  breakfast  eaten,  and  our  arms  care- 
fully inspected,  for  our  own  lives  might  depend  on  their  condition. 

And  again  came  the  call  of  the  bugles — this  time  "boots  and 
saddles,"  and  in  a  moment  four  hundred  veterans,  their  skins 
bronzed,  almost  black  through  years  of  exposure  to  the  southern 
sun,  glistening  with  health  and  vigor  in  the  morning  light,  were 
in  the  saddle.  The  horses,  spare,  sinewy,  champed  at  the  bit, 
anxious  to  be  off.    Down  the  line  came  the  order : 

"Officer  detail  four  hundred  men  well  mounted  and  two  days' 
rations,  with  the  required  amount  of  ammunition ;  Taylor's  battery 
of  steel  guns  will  report  to  Colonel  Appeson,  of  the  Fifth  Illinois 
Cavalry,  who  will  take  command  in  person.  By  order  of  post  com- 
mander, etc." 

At  daybreak  we  marched  out  on  the  bluff  road  in  the  direction 
of  Yazoo  City  to  the  music  of  Grant's  big  siege  guns,  whose  boom, 
boom  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  march  lengthened.  But  we 
never  got  out  of  the  devastation  and  destruction  of  war.  We  were 
in  its  familiar  paths;  on  every  side  was  ruined  farms,  the  houses 
burned,  the  cotton  and  the  corn  uncultivated  in  the  weedy  fields, 
whose  masters  were  with  Lee  and  Johnson,  and  their  former  slaves 
in  the  Union  army. 

We  marched  carefully  and  leisurely  along,  our  advance  guard 
well  in  front.  About  nine  o'clock  our  advance  struck  the  enemy ; — 
first  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifles  from  their  pickets;  here  and 
there  through  the  scrubby  timber  we  could  see  the  glint  of  their 
guns  and  the  flash  of  their  swords.  We  at  once  advanced  towards 
the  smoke  of  the  enemy's  rifles,  feeling  our  way  to  see  how  many 
were  in  our  front,  whether  it  was  a  squad,  a  company,  battalion, 
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regiment  or  brigade,  and,  "feeling  of  the  enemy,'"  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  about  as  exciting  business  as  one  can  engage  in. 
Just  ahead  of  you  is  the  enemy,  who  signify  their  interest  in  you 
with  varioiis  little  pellets  of  lead,  and  huge  chunks  of  iron  thrown 
in  your  direction.  What  do  they  mean?  How  many  of  them  are 
there  ?  That  is  what  you  must  find  out,  and  there  is  only  one  way 
to  do  so.  Make  yourself  such  an  uncomfortable  neighbor  that  the 
enemy  will  run,  either  toward  you  or  from  you,  "and  there  is  the 
rub,"  which  way  will  he  go?  Our  battery  shelled  the  enemy  and 
the  flanks  of  our  cavalry  pressed  on  to  find  that  the  main  body 
had  retired  towards  Mechaniesburg.  After  we  had  captured  two 
guns  of  their  battery,  we  kept  them  "humping,'"  their  rear  guard 
fighting  our  advance.  We  gradually  pushed  them  back,  until  we 
reached  Mechaniesburg,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  our 
camp.  Here  we  found  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  posted  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  which  protected  them.  We  could  discover  the  muz- 
zles of  their  battery  manned  by  artillarymen,  and  back  of  these 
were  Ihe  supports — cavalry  and  mounted  infantry. 

When  we  found  they  liad  made  a  stand  our  battery  unlimbered 
and  commenced  shelling  them,  to  which  their  battery  vigorously 
replied,  and  after  an  hour's  interchange  of  compliments.  Colonel 
Appeson  determined  to  end  the  "day's  work"  by  a  decisive  engage- 
ment, and  ordered  us  to  prepare  for  a  charge.  (Wo  afterwards 
found  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  to  do  tbe  same  thing,  to  charge 
us,  biit  we  had  the  start  of  them.)  Every,  man  relieved  himself 
of  all  surplus  weight — blankets,  haversacks  and  canteens;  every- 
thing except  carbines,  sabers  and  revolvers.  A  lane  led  straight 
up  through  an  open  field  to  the  rebel  battery,  the  fences  here  and 
there  having  been  torn  down. 

Capt.  William  P.  Withers,  a  skillful  officer  and  as  brave  a 
man  as  ever  lived,  and  the  writer  v/ere  ordered  to  lead  the  charge. 
On  each  side  of  the  lane  were  thrown  out  flankers ;  Colonel  Appe- 
son mounted  on  his  famous  black  charger  on  the  right  of  the  line 
gave  the  command. 

•'Our  sabers  flashed  in  the  setting  sun. 
And  we  thundered  up  the  lane  as  one." 

At  first  a  gentle  trot,  then  a  gallop  and  finally  a  run.  Our 
bodies  leanino-  forward  in  line  with  cur  horses"  heads  at  an  angle 
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of  forty-five  degrees,  and  sabers  at  front  point,  ready  for  the 
shock — man  and  horse  strained  to  the  utmost  for  any  grain  of  van- 
tage on  the  enemy,  who  in  the  meantime  were  not  idle.  We  were 
enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  which  rendered  marksmanship 
by  the  enemy  impossible.  All  they  could  do  was  to  fire  at  the  ad- 
vancing cloud ;  and  as  they  were  above  us,  fortunately  for  us,  they 
fired  over  instead  of  at  us,  though  occasionally  a  man  or  horse  was 
hit.  The  usual  tendency  to  shoot  above  a  mark  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  gunner,  saved  our  little  band  of  brave  men  from  com- 
plete destruction.  Our  column  went  on  like  a  whirlwind  in  a  mad 
onward  rush.  It  was  bound  to  succeed  by  its  own  momentum,  un- 
less broken  by  shot  or  shell  or  counter  charge  of  the  enemy, 
but  they  were  too  late  to  rally.  As  we  approached  the  rebel  lines, 
when  moments  seemed  minutes,  the  uproar  was  incessant,  deafening. 
The  discordant  sounds  of  officers  and  men,  and  the  sharp  crack  of 
the  rifle  and  the  thunder  of  hoofs;  the  agonizing  cry  of  horses  and 
men,  as  they  went  down  to  rise  no  more, all  unite  in  an  overwhelming 
horror.  In  front  of  the  enemy's  battery  they  had  dug  a  trench 
some  two  or  three  feet  deep  and  several  feet  wide,  as  a  protection 
against  attack,  but  it  was  no  defense  to  a  cyclone  like  this.  Some 
were  unhorsed  in  the  ditch,  while  others  cleared  it,  and  the  cyclone 
went  on  in  its  fury.  My  good  horse  "Jack,"  who  had  borne  me 
safely  through  many  a  hard  trip,  stumbled,  threw  me  under  a 
cassion,  knocking  me  senseless  and  ruining  the  horse.  The  colonel's 
black  also  threw  his  rider  headlong  in  the  sand  and  dust,  but  those 
who  passed  over  in  safety,  drove  the  confederates  as  chaff  before 
the  wind.  We  captured  their  battery  and  about  sixty  prisoners 
who  were  unable  to  get  away,  the  rest  escaped  in  the  gathering 
gloom  of  night.  Bean  Bradshaw  and  our  own  brave  George  Mc- 
Gloughlin  captured  a  dozen  prisoners  on  their  famous  race  horses, 
"Dog  Legs"  and  "Charley  Edwards."  This  was  as  exhilarating 
and  as  honoral)le  as  taking  prisoners  in  the  fight.  The  con- 
federate prisoners,  like  ourselves,  had  been  fighting  all  day,  but 
fighting  at  a  losing  game.  They  were  much  cast  down, 
gaunt,  sullen  with  the  day's  retreat  and  final  defeat,  and  sparsely 
clad,  covered  with  dust,  and  smoke  of  the  fight,  but  as  good  fighting 
material  as  ever  shouldered  a  musket.  In  reply  to  our  chaffing, 
they  said  they  did  not  mind  being  taken  prisoners  in  a  genteel 
way,  but  they  be  d — d  if  they  liked  to  be  run  down  and  run  over 
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as  they  had  been  by  the  Fifth  Illinois  Cavalry,  who  were  no  gen- 
tlemen. 

We  camped  that  night  near  the  scene  of  the  charge,  parked 
our  guns  and  equipage  and  with  our  prisoners  of  war  well  guarded. 
Our  camp  fires  were  soon  blazing  and  a  hearty  supper  of  hard  tack, 
S.  B.  and  coffee  cooked  and  eaten,  we  were  soon  sleeping  the  sleep 
that  only  a  cavalryman  who  has  been  fourteen  hours  in  the  saddle 
can  sleep. 


Anecdotes  of  the  War  of  the  Kebellion. 


"Been"  Promoted,  Sar." 

Gen.  William  Ward  Orme  told  the  following  incident  of  the 
battle  of  Prairie  Grove :  Just  before  the  battle  on  the  occasion 
of  a  flag  of  truce  he  had  met  a  pompous  little  gentlemen.  Captain 
Smith,  of  a  rebel  Arkansas  regiment.  After  the  battle,  on  going 
through  our  hospital  he  found  the  same  gentleman  a  prisoner, 
badly  wounded  in  the  face,  and  he  kindly  said:  "Captain  Smith, 
I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here."  To  which  came  the  muffled  reply 
from  the  bloody  bandaged  mouth  of  the  little  man,  "Major,  sir, 
major,  if  you  please,  been  promoted,  sar." 

Punning  the  Rebel  Batteries  at  Vicksburg. 

From  the  days  of  Paul  Jones  to  ]\[anila  and  Santiago  the  men 
of  the  American  navy  have  been  distinguished  for  their  bravery. 
Just  before  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  Lieutenant  Shirk  of  the  navy, 
visited  Hon.  Leonard  Swett  of  Bloomington.  Lieutenant  Shirk 
was  waiting  the  completion  at  St.  Louis  of  the  gunboat  Tus- 
cumbia  which  he  was  to  command  and  Avhich  was  to  run  the  rebel 
batteries  at  Vicksburg.  He  invited  My.  Swett  to  make  the  trip 
with  him.  But  Swett  said,  "Lieutenant,  isn't  there  very  great 
danger  that  the  rebels  will  blow  you  up  before  you  get  past  them  ?" 
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"Whj^,  of  course,"^  replied  the  officer,  "that  is  just  what  we  are  going 
to  try."  "Well,  said  Swett,  "that's  your  business  and  1  don't 
think  I  will  intrude  on  it."  On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  April  the 
Tuscumbia  and  six  other  gunboats  and  three  transports  did  run 
the  rebel  batteries,  which  poiired  their  fiercest  fire  upon  them, 
but  of  our  fleet  only  one  man  was  killed  and  two  wounded,  and 
they  on  the  gunboat  Benton. 

Commodore  Foote. 

One  of  the  bravest  men  that  ever  commanded  a  ship  was  Com- 
modore Andrew  H.  Foote,  who  commanded  our  fleet  of  gunboats 
at  Fort  Donaldson.  While  he  was  at  St.  Louis  superintending 
the  preparation  of  his  fleet,  one  evening  at  the  Planters'  House  one 
of  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Leonard  Swett  of  Bloomington,  congratulated 
him  on  the  glory  he  was  sure  to  win  with  his  fleet,  to  which  he 
replied  with  the  Bible  quotation,  "Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on 
his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off." 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARIES  OF  ISAAC  L.  KENYON  WITH 
REMINISCENCES  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  MARY  P.  HOOVER. 


Bennet,  Nebraska,  jSTov.  27,  1899. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Prince,  Secretary  McLean  County  Historical  Society: 

My  Dear  Sir:  Some  time  ago  a  copy  of  the  "War  Record 
of  McLean  County  and  Other  Papers"  came  into  my  hands,  which 
I  have  read  with  a  great  degree  of  interest,  having  been  a  resident 
c±  Bloomington  from  1853  to  1876.  I  notice  in  the  preface  of  the 
book  a  request  to  those  Avho  can  furnish  anything  of  interest  about 
the  early  days  of  the  city  or  county  to  do  so.  I  have  diaries  of 
1853,  1854,  and  1855,  kept  by  a  man  who  passed  in  and  out  among 
the  business  men  of  the  city  for  a  period  of  nineteen  years.  Al- 
though it  is  the  record  of  a  private  life,  there  are  some  things 
there  recorded  that  may  interest  the  reader  and,  possibly,  be  of 
importance  in  making  up  the  history  of  those  years.  These  diaries 
were  kept  faithfully, — as  was  every  other  duty  that  came  into  his 
busy  life — and  may  be  relied  upon.  I  refer  to  Isaac  L.  Kenyon, 
whom  the  older  business  men  of  Bloomington  may  remember.  He 
died  in  the  autumn  of  1872.  My  memory  also  serves  me  well  of 
the  incidents  of  those  years,  and  that,  with  the  diaries,  perhaps 
may  take  the  place  of  what  some  one  else  has  forgotten  and  make 
the  history  more  complete.  When  I  went  to  Bloomington  in 
September,  1853,  I  had  been  elected  principal  of  the  Preparatory 
department  of  the  Central  Illinois  Female  College.  Miss  Bettie 
L.  Parke,  of  Mount  Pulaski,  was  my  assistant.  Professor  Wil- 
kins  was  principal  of  the  institution;  Mrs.  Wilkins,  Miss  Jerome, 
of  Monticello,  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  W.  Carson  (wife  of  the  gallant  Capt. 
Delos  Carson,  who  was  massacred  at  Fort  Pillow  during  the  Civil 
War),  made  up  the  board  of  instruction.  The  school  was  located 
in  the  Seminary  building,  corner  Main  and  Olive  streets,  where 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Minier  had  conducted  a  young  ladies'  seminary  for  a 
number  of  years. 
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Mr.  Wilkins  had  charge  of  an  academy  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, since  his  graduation  from  the  Michigan  University  in  1849. 
Jlis  health  having  failed  from  too  close  confinement  in  the  school- 
room, he  traveled  about  teaching  landscape  painting,  in  which  art 
he  excelled.  He  came  to  Bloomington  in  the  winter  of  1851. 
Eeverend  Minier  had  given  up  his  school  some  time  before,  and 
Professor  Wilkins  saw  that  a  great  need  of  the  growing  town  was 
a  non-sectarian  school  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
The  fact  that  he  inspired  the  whole  community  with  confidence  in 
his  plans,  and  called  around  him  so  many  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
influential  citizens  who  assisted  him  in  establishing  the  school, 
proved  his  magnetic  influence  among  his  fellow-men.  The  school 
opened  in  April,  1852,  for  three  months,  on  trial.  There  was  a 
much  larger  attendance  than  had  been  anticipated  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  continue  it  another  year.  The  prospects  were  so  flatter- 
ing that  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  early  in  the  New  Year, 
1853,  which  resulted  in  establishing  it  a  permanent  institution, 
duly  incorporated.  It  Avas  named  the  Central  Illinois  Female 
College.  Committees  were  at  once  appointed  to  purchase  property 
and  erect  suitable  buildings.  Hon.  J.  E.  MeClun,  James  Miller, 
Eev.  F.  N.  Ewing,  Dr.  E.  R.  Eoe,  Jesse  W.  Fell,  Hon.  David  Davis, 
Jesse  and  Isaac  Funk,  Rev.  E.  0.  Warriner,  and  a  number  of  other 
influential  men  of  all  Christian  denominations  were  on  the  board 
of  trustees  and  visitors. 

Early  in  1855,  ]\Ir.  Wilkins'  health  again  failed  from  too  close 
confinement,  and  all  that  year  vigorous  measures  were  taken  to 
bring  some  one  to  take  charge  of  the  institution.  But  educators 
were  timid  about  hastening  to  the  new  country  then,  and  it  was 
not  accomplished.  The  school  continued  until  June  20,  1856, 
when  it  held  its  last  session.  The  only  graduate  was  Miss  Sarah 
Funk,  daughter  of  Jesse  Funk,  of  Randolph's  Grove,  now  Mrs. 
Brittenham,  of  Monticello.  I  have  a  catalogue  for  1853-1,  which 
shows  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils  for  the 
school  year,  and  now,  after  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  as 
I  read  over  the  names,  the  faces  of  nearly  all  are  recorded  on 
memory's  page  as  if  I  had  seen  them  but  yesterday.  The  knowl- 
edge that  a  large  number  of  these  women  became  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  some  of  the  best  educated  and  most  influential  citizens 
of  Bloomington  and  vicinity,  convinces  me  that  the  Central  Illi- 
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*iois  Female  College,  though  short  lived,  was  an  important  factor, 
and  deserves  a  place  among  the  records  of  the  McLean  County 
Historical  Society.  The  academy  building  had,  for  many  years, 
been  a  center  of  education  for  young  women.  "Beautiful  for  situ- 
ation," with  vine-embowered  walls,  surrounded  by  lofty  trees,  fine 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  she  sat  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  like  a  queen 
upon  her  throne  surrounded  by  loyal  subjects.  Her  halls  liad 
long  resounded  to  happy  young  voices,  high  hopes  and  aspirations 
were  there  born  to  be  developed  and  wrought  out  in  the  every-day- 
life  of  later  years.  They  may  move  away  or  tear  down  the  old 
building,  but  cannot  destroy  the  characters  whose  foundations 
were  there  laid  for  the  realization  of  all  that  is  good  and  nol)le  in 
life.  The  only  public  school  building  in  1.853,  stood  on  the  lot 
north  of  the  residence  of  Colonel  Parsons,  northwest  corner  of 
Olive  and  West  streets.  The  teacher  was  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Knox,  who  died  of  lung  fever  in  February,  1854.  I  re- 
member him  well.  His  pleasant,  social  manner  made  him  many 
friends.  Histories  of  Bloomington  have  been  written  by  rela- 
tives and  descendants  of  the  early  settlers,  who  watched  her  growth 
with  the  same  care  a  mother  guards  her  child  and  notes  with  pride 
every  advance  step.  It  was  so  long  ago  this  daughter  of  the 
pioneers,  seeking  a  home,  came  and  settled  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  prairie  in  the  grateful  shade  of  Blooming  Grove,  and  has 
grown,  and  developed  strength  and  comeliness  and  all  the  virtues 
that  go  to  make  her  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  inland 
cities  on  our  continent.  Those  who  came  from  the  eastern  cities 
tc  "view  the  land''  in  the  early  '50's  were  pleased  to  call  it  a  "set- 
tlement," but  were  easily  convinced  of  their  error.  There  was  no 
bustling  hurry,  as  now.  but  a  routine  of  quiet  life.  Free  from 
vice,  its  jail  was  almost  never  occupied,  crime  had  left  no  stain  on 
its  history's  page.  Its  churches  were  filled  on  the  Sabbath  day 
with  devout  worshipers,  its  inhabitants,  a  happy  Christian  people, 
serving  their  God  as  he  gave  them  to  see.  Its  grassy  streets  ending 
^n  dusty  roads  leading  up  the  neighboring  hill  and  down  the  quiet 
valley,  losing  themselves  at  last  in  the  green  old  grove  that  fringed 
the  place.  This  is  my  earliest  remembrance  of  the  old  town  that 
had  the  brightest  sunshine,  the  purest  air,  the  dearest  friends,  the 
happiest  homes  of  any  I  have  known,  and  now,  as  I  write,  memory 
instinctively  turns  with  delicious  sweetness  to  those  years — and 
comes  like  the  soft  chimine^  of  far-off  bells. 
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The  writer  of  the  diaries  was  a  student  in  the  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  University.  Entry  for  November  6,  1854:  "Professor 
Goodfellow  has  left  the  school.  Mr.  0.  T.  Reeves,  a  young 
inan  from  Ohio,  has  taken  his  place."  "January  22,  "55,  the  Illi- 
nois Wesleyan  University  suspended  operations  this  morning,  the 
school  not  being  sufficiently  large  to  support  the  teachers.  Several 
of  us  have  made  arrangements  with  Professor  Willjins  to  attend 
the  Female  College  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  thus  go  on  with  our 
studies."  ''April  30,  '55.  The  young  men  have  been  thrown  out  of 
the  school  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  some  of  its  patrons, . 
their  wish  being  that  none  but  ladies  be  permitted  to  attend." 
There  were  twenty-seven  young  men  and  boys  who  thus  sought 
refuge,  displaying  some  of  the  enterprise  and  determination  to 
succeed,  that  characterized  them  later  in  life. 

College  Hall,  west  from  the  court  house  on  Center  street,  was 
built  in  1854  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Freeze.  It  was  a  three-story  brick 
building  and  met  the  needs  of  the  growing  town.  Formerly,  the 
only  place  for  public  gatherings,  except  the  court  house,  had  been 
Majors    Hall,  corner  East  and  Front  streets. 

Doctor  Freeze  was  a  medium-sized  man,  of  perhaps  thirty 
years,  very  active,  conscientious,  of  superior  education  and 
an  excellent  man.  He  wore  his  hair  very  much  longer  than 
did  other  men  of  that  day — full  beard  trimmed  close,  and  a  long 
goatee.  He  also  wore  spectacles — which  was  unusual  ex- 
cept for  elderly  people — and  altogether  he  presented  a  remark- 
able appearance.  His  ambition  was  to  found  a  medical  college  or 
an  institution  which  would  eventually  grow  into  that,  and  he  used 
his  most  forcible  arguments  to  inspire  others  with  the  idea  that 
this  was  the  time  to  lay  the  foundations  for  such  an  institution. 
This  was  the  inception  of  College  Hall.  He  built  it  that  he  might 
have  a  room  of  his  own  where  he  could  form  a  class  of  medical 
students,  and  a  hall  where  none  but  medical  and  scientific  lectures 
and  concerts  of  a  high  order  would  be  given.  I  am  sure  he  had 
such  a  class — for  in  1855,  there  is  mention  of  visiting  a  class  in 
Doctor  Freeze's  room.  At  the  dedication,  November  28,  1854,  he 
gave  the  address  of  the  evening,  telling  of  his  aspirations,  and 
setting  forth  his  plans  for  public  good.  Doctor  Roe  followed  with 
one  of  his  stirring  speeches,  and  at  the  close,  moved  that  we  name 
this  Freeze's  Hall,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  builder.    Doctor 
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Freeze  objected,  saying  he  would  name  it  College  Hall  because  it 
was  comprehensive  of  the  design  for  which  it  was  built.  Other 
speeches  followed  and  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  we  passed 
a  most  enjoyable  evening.  A  quartette — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
Miss  Piatt,  and  Mr.  0.  Rugg — furnished  vocal  music.  I  remember 
we  sang  "On  to  the  Field  of  Glory,"  by  Donizetti,  "Oh  Strike 
the  Silver  Strings,"  "The  Mariner's  Song,"  and  "Ben  Bolt,"  a  new 
^ong,  and  now.  after  more  than  forty  years,  it  is  again  popular. 
Mrs.  Sears  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Humphrey  presided  at  the  piano.  A 
brass  band  from  Chicago  was  also  in  attendance.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a  dance  to  follow  the  exercises  of  the  evening. 
Doctor  Freeze  objected,  and  perhaps  others  did,  I  cannot  say.  The 
Bloomington  band  was  to  play  for  the  exercises  and  also  for  the 
dance,  but  when  Doctor  Freeze  vetoed  the  dance,  the  band  with- 
drew saying,  they  "wouldn't  be  domineered  over  by  any  long- 
haired doctor."  A  telegram  was  sent  to  parties  in  Chicago  who 
secured  a  band  for  the  evening.  They  came  on  the  afternoon 
train  and  returned  the  same  night.  Whether  the  dance  went  on 
and  "joy  was  unconfined"  somewhere  else,  I  do  not  remember,  but 
College  Hall  was  crowded  that  evening. 

The  first  public  meeting  after  that  was  December  5,  Rev.  F.  W. 
Thomas,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  addressed  the  Philomathean 
Society  of  the  Wesleyan  University.  The  next,  December  13,  the 
Riley  Family  gave  a  concert.  Thus  the  lecture  season  opened. 
Doctor  Roe  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  Geology  and  Astronomy, 
Doctor  Freeze  on  Physiology,  and  Professor  Wilkins  on  Chemistry. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Thomas  gave  a  series  of  Sabbath  evening  lectures  to 
young  people,  which  were  very  popular.  The  Musical  Association 
now  had  a  permanent  place  for  meeting.  Their  first  concert  was 
given  in  the  hall,  December  23,  and,  by  request,  was  repeated  soon 
after  the  holidays.  We  had  been  using  a  book  of  sacred  music 
called  The  Shawm.  With  the  proceeds  of  these  concerts  we  pur- 
chased the  New  York  Glee  and  Chorus  Book.  This  association 
was  the  result  of  a  convention  held  by  W.  H.  Van  Meter  the  pre- 
vious August,  1854.  We  were  duly  organized,  met  each  week  for 
practice  and  employed  a  teacher  as  opportunity  offered.  The  first 
members  were,  Mrs.  Wilkins,  Lizzie  Larrimore,  Laura  Burhans, 
Mary  Coleman,  Sarah  Coleman,  Mary  Smith  and  her  sister,  Ellen 
Smith,  Sallie  Miller,  Mary  Fell,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Wilmeth,  Belle  Wil- 
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meth,  Carrie  Hardy,  and  the  writer  of  this  chronicle.  The  gentle- 
men were,  J.  W.  Sherfey,  J.  N.  Larrimore,  0.  Rugg,  F.  Wilson, 
I.  L.  Kenyon,  F.  Miller,  W.  H.  Miller,  Wharton  Larrimore,  and 
Will  Ross.  Will  Ross  did  not  pretend  to  sing  much,  but  said  he 
could  keep  time, — that  is,  he  knew  when  it  was  time  for  every- 
body to  go  home. 

At  first  our  meetings  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
ouL  sometimes  there  were  extra  services  in  the  church  that  inter- 
fered with  our  practice,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  meet  at  the 
homes  of  the  members.  I  expect  these  meetings  would  be  a  source 
of  amusement  to  the  young  people  of  this  generation.  A  large 
table  was  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  a  lamp  on  it. 
Burning  fluid  was  used  then,  and  one  lamp,  usually,  gave  sufficient 
light  for  all.  When  the  time  came  to  sing,  we  would  draw  our 
chairs  around  the  table,  facing  the  light.  The  leader  gave  the 
"pitch" — using  his  tuning-fork,  and  after  the  singers  had  sounded 
their  key-tone  by  singing,  do-me-sol,  we  were  ready  to  begin  sing- 
ing. This  was  called  getting  the  pitch.  There  were  always  some 
that  didn't  get  it — but  would  "come  in" — or,  follow  the  rest,  and 
by  the  time  we  had  sung  to  the  end  of  the  first  line  all  would  be 
well  started.  This  was  before  the  day  of  Cabinet  organs.  There 
was  a  piano  at  nearly  every  place  where  we  met,  but  it  was  never 
'used  to  accompany  chorus  singing.  We  had  a  recess  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  to  rest  the  voices  (  ?)  and  have  a  social  time.  Prof. 
J.  W.  Sherfey,  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  was  our  first  leader; 
he  went  away  soon  after  we  organized  and  Mr.  Rugg  took  the  place. 
The  books  we  used  were  The  Shawm,  The  Hallelujah,  The  New 
York  Glee  and  Chorus  Book,  and  the  Alpine  Glee  Singer.  These, 
supplemented  by  sheet  music,  gave  ample  scope  for  selections  on 
all  occasions.  That  was  during  the  era  of  ballad-singing.  Bal- 
lads were  of  a  mournful,  pathetic  nature,  usually  bore  the  name 
of  some  young  girl,  and  depicted  the  heroine  of  the  song  as 
"lying  on  her  dying  couch"  or,  in  the  "cold  and  silent  grave,"  and 
was  thought  to  be  most  enjoyed  when  the  listener  was  affected  to 
tears.  "Lilly  Dale,"  "Daisy  Dean,"  "Belle  Brandon,"  "Ellen 
Bayne,"  "Mary,  of  the  Wild  Moor,"  were  new  then  and  sung  by 
everybody.  "The  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "Old  Folks  at  Home," 
"Ossian  Serenade,"  and  "Willie,  AVe  Have  Missed  You,"  were  also 
-great  favorites  with  the  young  people.     "Do  They  Miss  Me   at 
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Home/'  was  also  popular,  and  was  highly  appreciated  by  those 
who  had  lately  come  to  the  new  country,  as  it  was  by  our  Boys  in 
Blue  during  the  Civil  War.  There  were  many  songs  of  a  more 
lively  nature,  but  we  had  nothing  of  the  rag-time  which  has  be- 
come so  popular  with  some  of  the  present  generation. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1855  we  succeeded  in  bringing  Messrs. 
Lamphere  and  Loomis  to  hold  a  convention.  They  were  teachers 
of  wide  reputation  and  their  coming  aroused  considerable  enthus- 
iasm among  musicians,  and  a  number  who  had  not  joined  the 
chorus  before,  came  with  us  now.  The  concert  at  the  close  of  this 
convention  was  quite  an  event.  The  Good  Templars  held  a  cele- 
bration the  Fouth  of  July  following,  and  invited  the  association 
to  assist,  which  we  were  happy  to  do.  Doctor  Roe  was  the  princi- 
pal speaker.  We  continued  meeting  weekly,  always  advancing  in 
theory  and  practice,  until  1863,  when  Prof.  J.  F.  Fargo  came,  and 
established  the  Northwestern  Normal  Academy  of  Music  for  a  term 
of  years.  That  the  readers  of  this  history  may  better  iiuderstand 
the  advantages  this  school  of  music  afforded  the  musicians  who  at- 
tended, I  will  insert  the  "Order  of  daily  class  exercises"  taken 
from  an  old  catalogue  of  the  institution,  published  in  1867.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils  in  attendance  that  year,  from 
New  York,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois. 

NORTHWESTERN  NORMAL  ACADEMY  OF  ML'SIC. 

DESIGN. 

The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  afiovd  all  who  may  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages,  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  music  in  its  several  departments,  thereby  avoiding  the  too  common 
tendency  to  educate  some  one  faculty  to  the  disadvantage  of  others.  Also, 
may  be  mentioned  the  superior  facilities  for  tlie  study  of  standard  music, 
and  the  additional  advantages  arising  from  the  association  for  purposes  of 
mutual  improvement,  of  many  persons  differing  in  dispositou,  temper- 
ament, taste  and  degree  of  culture.  In  every  department  it  is  the  con- 
stant aim  of  the  corps  of  teachers  to  make  the  instruction,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  conform  to  the  n^ethods  of  the  best  masters,  ancient  and 
modern,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  works 
instead  of  the  mere  names  of  classical  composers. 

ORDER  OF  DAILY  CLASS  EXERCISES. 
A.  M.        ■ 

8:45  to     9:00— Chapel   Service. 

9:00  to     9:40— Vocal  Culture. 

9:45  to   10:25— Harmony,   Section  B. 
10:30  to  11:10— Musical    Elocution. 
11:15  to  12:00— Music  Reading,  and  Harmony,  Section  D. 
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2:00  to  2:40 — Singing  Teachers'  Class,  and  Harmony,  Section  A. 
2:45  to  3 :  25— Harmony,  Section  C.  0 

3:30  to  4:10— Piano  Forte  Teachers'  Class. 
4:15  to  5:30 — Rudimental    Class. 

EVENING.  7:30  to  9:00 — Chorus  Class. 
XoTE. — There  are  no  recitations  in  the  Academy  on  Saturdays,  and 
the  Chorus  Class  meets  but  four  evenings  in  each  week.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion in  the  changing  of  classes,  a  recess  of  five  minutes'  is  allowed  at 
the  close  of  each  recitation.  When  two  recitations  occur  at  the  same  hour, 
the  Harmony  Classes  meet  in  Mr.  Parker's  room. 

CHORUS    CLASS.' 

Each  evening,  with  the  exceptions  before  mentioned,  is  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  Oratorio,  Mass,  Operatic,  and  Glee  Choruses.  This  class  is 
open  not  onlj'  to  students  of  the  Academy,  who  are  all  expected  to  be  prts- 
ent,  but  to  those  residing  in  or  near  the  city,  who  cannot  be  in  attendance 
during  the  day. 

The  sessions  were  held  each  year  in  the  M.  B.  church,  E.  C, 
commencing  early  in  September  and  continuing  six  weeks. 
Prof.  J.  F.  Fargo  was  principal  of  the  institution  and  teacher  of 
musical  elocution  and  theory;  S.  L.  Coe,  voice  culture,  and  F.  A. 
Parker,  teacher  of  organ,  piano  forte,  and  harmony.  Eichard 
Edwards,  L.  L.  D.,  of  Normal,  was  president  of  the  board  of 
regents;  Daniel  Wilkins,  secretary,  and  C.  W.  Holder,  treasurer. 
The  other  members  of  the  board  were  0.  Rugg,  H.  Everly,  E.  M. 
Prince,  Wm,  Ollis,  J.  W.  Maxwell,  James  Allen,  Jr.,  E.  B.  Win- 
chester, W.M.  Hatch,  and  J.  W.  Whipp. 

Each  year  Professor  Fargo  succeeded  in  bringing  instructors 
from  eastern  cities  to  assist  the  faculty.  B.  F.  Baker,  of  Boston, 
Avho  had  a  reputation  as  a  successful  leader  of  large  choruses,  was 
with  us  the  first  year  and  gave  eminent  satisfaction  in  the  work  of 
the  chorus  class.  Another  year  we  had  H.  R.  Palmer,  who  after- 
ward became  noted  as  composer  of  sacred  and  secular  music, 
and  who  has  had  charge  of  music  at  Chautauqua  assemblies  all 
over  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  the  term  of  1868,  Rom- 
berg's '-'Song  of  the  Bell,"  was  given  by  the  chorus  class,  led  I 
believe,  by  S.  L.  Coe.  Prof.  John  Zundel,  who  was  organist  in 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  church  a  number  of  years,  and  Prof. 
George  Morgan  were  instructors  of  the  pipe  organ.  In  the 
winter   of    1864.    the    constitution     of    the    Musical    Association 
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was    revised    to     correspond    with     advanced    ideas,    its     name 
was  changed  for  the  more  euphonious  one  "The  Musical  Union,"' 
■^and  Prof.  F.  A.  Parker  was  employed  to  conduct  the  work. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  chorus  of  eighty  voices,  and  we 
continued  the  weekly  meetings  as  long  as  Professor  Parker  re- 
mained in  Bloomington.  We  assisted  at  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
brations, at  dedications,  installation  ceremonies,  and  later,  on 
Decoration  Day — when  our  services  were  desired.  In  following 
out  the  evolution  of  chorus  singing  in  Bloomington,  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  that  the  energy  and  faithfulness  of  the  chorus 
organized  in  1854,  had  more  influence  on  the  history  of  music  of 
the  city,  than  we  have  ever  thought  to  give  credit. 

The  First  State  Teachers'  Institute 

In  Illinois  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the  Methodist  church, 
corner  of  Washington  and  East  streets.  I  had  the  honor  of  be- 
longing to  the  local  committee  that  prepared  for  it,  and  remember 
how  hard  we  worked  to  make  it  a  success,  corresponding  with 
educators  all  over  the  state  and  advertising  everywhere.  The 
other  members  of  the  committee  were  Laura  Burhans  and  Sarah 
Funk,  besides  Professors  Goodfellow  and  Wilkins.  We  felt  at  the 
time  that  this  was  to  be  an  important  meeting,  and  now,  looking 
backward,  noting  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  years  that  lie 
between  that  time  and  the  present,  I  believe  I  may  say  without 
contradiction  that  it  was  the  most  important  educational  meeting 
ever  held  in  the  state. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  something  of  their  value  to 
the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  I  will  copy  some  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  from  an  article  on  "Early  Education 
in  Illinois,"  from  the  pen  of  Professor  W.  L.  Pillsbury  of  Cham- 
paign, in  the  Illinois  school  report  of  1885-6. 

The  inception  of  this  movement  was  inaugurated  at  the 
home  of  Professor  Wilkins  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  when  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Lee,  principal  of  the  Garden  City  Institute  of  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  James  A.  Hawley  of  Dixon,  being  in  Bloomington  on 
business,  called  on  Professor  Wilkins  and  spent  the  evening.  The 
condition  of  school  affairs  in  the  state  having  come  up  as  a  topic 
of  conversation,  they  determined  to  ask  Hon.  Alexander  Starne, 
secretary  of  state  and  ex-officio  state  superintendent  of  common 
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schools,  to  call  a  convention.  Mr.  Lee  went  to  Springfield  and 
laid  the  subject  before  the  superintendent,  who  declined  to  issue 
the  call  himself,  but  consented  to  head  a  call  made  by  educational 
men  of  the  state.  Through  correspondence  conducted  by  Mr. 
Wilkins,  thirty-two  names  were  secured  and  the  following  call  was 
issued  by  Superintendent  Starne  : 

It  is  believed  that  the  interests  of  education  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
would  be  happily  subserved  by  a  convention  of  teachers  and  prominent 
friends  of  education.  Mutual  interchange  of  opinions,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  various  plans  for  successfully  imparting  knowledge  would  cer- 
tainly result  in  the  rejection  of  erroneous  methods,  and  in  the  adoption 
of  the  best.  The  beneficial  influence  of  teachers"  institutes  in  other  states, 
and  the  importance  of  occasional  conventions  of  education  have  suggested 
to  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  state  the  importance  of  calling  an 
educational  convention  to  be  composed  of  teachers,  superintendents,  the 
commissioners  of  schools,  and  friends  of  education  generally. 

From  various  directions  the  call  has  been  proposed  and  Bloomington 
has  been  unanimously  agreed  upon  as  the  most  convenient  place,  and  the 
26th  of  December  instant  the  most  convenient  time.  That  city  can  be 
reached  by  railroad  from  many  portions  of  the  state,  and  that  time  is  one 
at  which  schools  are  commonly  enjoying  a  brief  vacation. 

The  convention  will  organize  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  December  20, 
and  will  probably  extend  its  sessions  through  several  days.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  public  addresses  during  the  evenings,  commencing  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  designated,  at  G  o'clock  p.  m. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  railroad  companies  to 
carry  delegates  to  and  from  the  convention  at  half  fare  and  the  citizens 
of  Bloomington  have  generously  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
delegates  free  of  charge. 

The  names  of  more  than  thirty  of  the  prominent  educators 
in  the  state  were  signed  to  this  call;  it  was  printed  and  a  copy 
sent  to  every  teacher  in  the  state  so  far  as  known. 

The  institute  opened  on  the  evening  of  December  26,  1853, 
with  a  small  number  of  teachers  present.  Our  numbers  were 
augmented  at  the  session  next  morning,  and  during  the  day  a 
goodly  number  of  names  were  enrolled.  At  our  first  meeting, 
H.  H.  Lee  was  made  president  and  W.  H.  Powell,  secretary. 
Professor  Goodfellow  delivered  an  address,  and  Professor  Wilkins, 
W.  F.  M.  Arny  and  Thomas  Powell  of  Mt.  Palatine,  were  made 
a  committee  on  exercises.  The  committee  on  business  reported 
for  discussion  these  resolutions: 
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1.  Tliat  a  State  Teachers'  Institute  be  organized  by  this  convention. 

2.  That  the  convention  recommend  to  the  legislature  the  creation  of 
an  office  of  state  superintendent  of  common  schools,  with  a  sufficient 
salary  to  secure  the  undivided  energies  of  a  man  in  all  respects  competent 
for  said  office. 

3.  That  the  convention  take  measures  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
a  paper  or  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  common  school  education. 

4.  That  this  convention  take  measures  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Normal  School. 

These  resolutions  were  all  adopted;  a  committee  appointed  on 
organization  of  the  institute;  also,  one  to  establish  a  paper.  The 
question  of  a  iNormal  school  was  discussed  at  length  at  several 
sessions,  and  in  relation  to  this  and  the  other  subjects  of  general 
interest  these  resolutions  were  passed :       ■,.■..•.. 

That  a  committee  of  seven  or  more  be  appointed  to  correspond  with 
the  friends  of  education  in  several  important  points  in  the  state,  and  see 
where  the  people  are  willing  to  begin  a  normal  school  and  do  the  most 
to  establish  the  same. 

That  a  committee  of  five  members  of  this  convention  be  chosen  to 
memorialize  the  legislature  of  this  state,  accompanied  by  petitions  of 
the  people. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  common 
schools  and  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  person  thereto. 

For  the  establishment  and  support  of  normal  schools. 

For  the  establishment  of  such  common  school  system  which,  while 
it  will  bring  the  means  of  education  without  money  and  without  price 
to  all,  shall  best  fit  the  mass  of  the  people  for  the  high  and  noble  duties 
of  life. 

I  have  outlined  briefly  as  possible  the  work  planned  at  these 
sessions  to  be  wrought  out  later  on. 

Let  us  see  what  came  as  a  result  of  that  beneficent  movement 
that  is  blessing  the  state  and  the  world  today. 

1.  The  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  organized — the  name 
was  changed  by  the  legislature  of  1857  to  the  Illinois  State  Teach- 
ers' Association — and  it  has  developed  into  a  mighty  army. 

2.  The  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was 
created  by  the  legislature  of  1854. 

3.  The  periodical  asked  for  was  named  The  Illinois  Teacher; 
it  was  established  in  1855  and  was  an  important  factor  in  edu- 
cational circles  for  eighteen  years. 

4.  The  bill  for  a  normal  school  passed  the  legislature  of  1857. 
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5.  The  common  school  law,  with  a  two-mill  tax  for  its  sup- 
port, was  enacted  in  1855. 

I  remember  there  was  considerable  discussion  about  the  tax; 
some  thought  a  two-mill  tax  would  be  sufficient,  others  argued  it 
should  be  five  mills,  while  some  of  the  teachers  who  suffered  the 
discomforts  of  the  country  school,  through  the  Illinois  mud  and 
snow,  felt  that  dollars  would  sound  more  appropriate  for  their 
needs. 

Other  questions  of  minor  importance,  compared  to  those 
named  in  the  resolutions,  were  brought  out  by  the  younger  teach- 
ers and  discussed  by  all. 

Sanitary  conditions  of  the  rural  school  houses  and  their  sur- 
roundings received  :narked  attention.  The  subject  of  vocal  music 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  all  schools  was  objected  to  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  take  the  children's  minds  from  their  other 
studies,  and  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

Vocal  music  was  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Central  Illinois  Female  College.  One  of  Bloomington's  promi- 
nent business  men  complained  of  this  waste  of  time  and  energy 
and  threatened  to  withdraw  his  support  from  the  school. 

Ten  years  from  that  time,  when  his  daughter  applied  for  a 
position  in  the  Bloomington  schools,  she  could  not  have  received 
a  certificate  had  she  not  been  proficient  in  music. 

The  institute  closed  on  the  evening  of  December  28,  with  a 
public  meeting.  Addresses  were  given  by  a  number  of  the  promi- 
nent educators  present. 

There  seems  to  have  been  sutficient  food  for  intellectual  devel- 
ment  in  the  years  from  1853  to  1856,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
number  of  noted  lecturers  and  speakers  who  came,  and  the  frequent 
concerts  given  by  traveling  troupes. 

The  Eiley  family  came  often  and  sometimes  occupied  three 
evenings.  Then  there  were  the  Lombard,  Baker,  jSTewhall,  and 
Blakeslee  families.  Professor  Goodfellow  addressed  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  April  27,  1853,  and  the  Masons,  June  29,  of  the  same 
year.  January  27,  1854,  Doctor  Freeze  spoke  on  Resolution  and 
Energy,  at  the  M.  E.  church.  Later,  Eev.  C.  C.  Bonne}'^  of 
Peoria,  now  of  Chicago,  addressed  a  joint  meeting  of  the  literary 
societies  of  the  Female  College  and  Wesleyan  University,  on  Re- 
sponsibility of  Students,  an  earnest,  thoughtful  discourse  that  was 
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long  remembered.  Then,  we  heard  Doctor  Eoe,  on  Geology;  Pro- 
fessor Beeves,  Astronomy,  and  Bayard  Taylor,  the  great  Ameri- 
can traveler.  He  came  April  17,  1854,  and  for  two  evenings  took 
ns  o'er  land  and  sea  to  the  wonderful  climes  he  had  visited, 
arousing  a  desire  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  to  "go  and  do  like- 
wise." Ninian  Edwards,  state  superintendent  of  education,  spoke 
on  Schools;  Mrs.  Cutter,  Home  and  Mother;  Mrs.  Emmerson, 
Woman's  Rights;  Doctor  Young,  Spiritualism,  at  the  Univer- 
salist  church;  Henry  Shaw,  of  Tremont,  on  Practical  Farming; 
Prof.  J.  B.  Turner  in  the  interest  of  the  Industrial  University, 
and  Dr.  Henry  Spencer  on  Clairvoyance  and  Mesmerism.  iSTovem- 
ber  1,  1855,  Reverend  Milburn,  the  blind  preacher,  spoke  to  young 
people  in  College  Hall. 

It  seems  that  nearly  every  phase  of  life  was  presented  by  one 
or  the  other  of  those  who  addressed  the  people.  Some  of  the 
political  speakers  were  Ex-President  Fillmore,  June,  1854,  in  favor 
of  the  JSTorth;  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  on  the  Nebraska  question,  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  aboli- 
tionist. Some  of  these  M'cre  delivered  at  the  court  house,  and 
some  at  the  halls. 

September  3,  1854,  there  was  a  lecture  in  Major's  Hall,  on 
Christian  Union,  by  W.  F.  M.  N.  Arney,  V.  D.  M.  C.  C.  As  his 
alphabet  of  initials  and  titles  indicate,  he  was  an  eccentric  man. 
Pie  was  intensely  interested  in  his  subject  and  seemed  to  thoroughly 
understand  what  he  was  talking  about.  Sometimes  he  lectured 
on  Harmonial  Philosophy,  and  sent  articles  to  the  papers  signed 
with  his  full  name.  He  used  to  come  to  our  house  on  business,  and 
once  told  me  what  all  the  letters  siood  for,  but  I  have  forgotten 
their  significance.     He  lived  on  a  farm  north  from  Normal. 

The  young  men  of  the  city  sustained  a  literary  club,  which 
was  named  "T'he  Rhetorical  Society."  They  met  on  Friday  even- 
ing of  each  Aveek  and  discussed  the  most  important  questions  of 
the  day.  Some  have  been  settled,  others  are  before  the  people 
now,  as  surely  as  they  were  then.  I  will  copy  a  few,  enough  to 
show  the  trend  of  thought  the  young  men  indulged,  in  those 
years :  Does  the  slavery  question  interest  us  of  the  north  ? 
Should  we  have  more  strict  naturalization  laws?  Should  we 
settle  up  the  Indian  Territories  and  extinguish  the  Indians'? 
Should  women  have  the  right  of  suffrage?     Was  the  war  with 
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Mexico  just?     Could  our  language  be  better  represented  by  the 
phonetic  alphabet?  Should  capital  punishment  be  abolished? 

The  new  bell  for  the  M.  E.  church,  corner  Washington  and 
East  streets,  came  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  but  was  not  hung  in 
place  until  the  following  spring.  A  temporary  shed  was  built 
for  its  protection  on  the  west  side  of  the  walk  leading  from  the 
gate  to  the  church  door.  It  was  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  ground 
and  was  rung  for  all  services  that  winter,  by  means  of  a  string 
fastened  to  the  tongue.  There  was  a  legend  to  the  effect  that 
when  the  First  Methodist  church  was  built,  corner  Main  and  Olive 
streets,  the  committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  purchase  the  bell,  were 
not  posted  on  the  difPerent  kinds  of  bells  in  use.  They  ordered 
one  of  the  size  they  thought  would  correspond  to  the  size  of  the 
building.  When  it  arrived,  it  was  found  to  be  a  steamboat  bell. 
However,  it  was  mounted  and  did  loyal  service  until  long  after 
the  building  passed  into  other  hands.  It  had  a  hiirry-up  call  like  a 
fire  bell,  which  was,  doubtless,  very  appropriate,  considering  its 
mission.  The  new  bell  was  larger  and  had  a  more  dignified 
tone.  The  young  people  used  to  think  it  said,  "Take  your  time, 
salvation's  free.'" 

When  this  church  was  built  the  Methodist  people  did  not 
anticipate  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  that  followed  in  the  next 
few  years.  It  was  already  found  to  be  too  small  in  1853,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  build  another  church.  This  was  a  frame 
structure,  located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Washington  and  West 
streets.  It  was  dedicated  Anril  30,  1854.  The  sermon  was 
j)reached  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Sears,  who  was  also  placed  in  charge  of 
the  services,  until  the  fall  conference.  It  was  called  the  West 
Charge  M.  E.  church.  After  it  was  finished,  an  edict  was  sent 
out  by  those  in  authority,  that  all  members  living  east  of  Center 
street  were  expected  to  attend  the  old  church,  which  was  then 
named  East  Charge,  and  all  west  of  Center  street  were  considered 
members  of  the  new  church. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all 
interested  to  do  anything  and  everything  that  would  help  the  cause 
along.  There  was  even  some  talk  of  trying  to  spare  some  of  our 
choir,  though  there  had  been  no  definite  action  taken.  This 
proclamation  had  the  effect  that  might  have  been  anticipated,  and 
settled  matters  at  once.     Those  who  had  been  undecided  before 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  better  attend  the  old  church 
right  along,  it  was  not  a  good  time  to  change.  The  choir  con- 
cluded they  were  not  in  favor  of  a  division, — we  had  the  largest 
church  and  congregation  and  really  needed  all  the  singers  we  could 
get.  There  was  never  any  feeling  except  the  most  harmonious, 
but  each  felt  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  choice. 
One  might  as  well  try  to  induce  a  flock  of  sheep  to  go  where  they 
do  not  want  to.  The  conference  sent  their  best  ministers  and 
the  congregations  were  large,  but  it  was  thought  to  be  too  near 
the  other  church  to  become  successful.  After  a  few  years, — during 
the  war, — the  building  was  sold,  taken  down  carefully,  and  rebuilt 
for  a  Methodist  congregation,  at  a  small  place  north,  on  the  C.  &  A. 
railroad. 

In  1866,  Schroeder's  Opera  House  was  rented  for  Sunday 
services,  and  Eev.  W.  R.  Goodwin  was  sent  as  pastor.  He  was 
a  popular  preacher,  and  had  a  large  attendance,  but  most  of  the 
old  members  attended  the  East  Charge — as  it  was  always  called — 
even  after  the  other  church  luent  up  the  road.  And  now,  with 
those  in  authority  in  the  church,  it  was  not  a  question  of  East 
Charge  nor  West  Charge,  but  "A  charge  to  keep  I  have." 

In  1867  a  new  church  organization  was  perfected  and,  de- 
termining to  take  it  far  enough  away  tliis  time,  went  over  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  where  it  worshiped  a  number 
of  years.  Later,  this  people  purchased  and  occupied  their  present 
quarters  which  is  now  known  as  Grace  church. 

Of  the  fraternities,  besides  the  Masons  and  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance— already  mentioned — there  was  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Good  Templars,  and  one  called  The  Watchman.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  the  last  named  organization,  but  think 
it  was  something  similar  to  what  was  known  in  later  years  as  the 
Law  and  Order  League.  The  temperance  question  bore  its  share 
of  importance.  There  were  lectures  and  mass  meetings,  and  the 
subject  was  brought  before  the  people,  and  discussed  more  often 
than  any  other  topic  during  those  years. 

At  the  spring  election,  April,  1853,  the  temperance  people 
succeeded  in  electing  their  mayor.  June  5,  1855,  the  prohibitory 
amendment  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  in  the  state. 
Bloomington  precinct  gave  a  majority  of  453  in  favor  of  the  law, 
and  on  tlie  ^Gth  of  the  same  month  the  temperance  people  took 
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twenty  barrels  of  liquor  out  beyond  the  city  limits  -and  destroyed; 
it;  thus  setting  a  bad  example  to  lawless  citizens.  "May  16,  185-i. 
The  safe  for  the  new  bank  arrived  to-day ;  weight,  6,600  pounds." 
"May  14,  1853.  The  cars  arrived  on  the  Central  railroad  to-day." 
"May  24,  1853.  We  now  have  regular  trains,  one  each  way,  daily,, 
and  from  now  on,  the  voice  of  the  steam  whistle  will  be  heard  in  the 
land."  "October  15,  1853.  The  first  train  arrived  here  to-day  on 
the  C.  &  A.  railroad." 

There  was  some  trouble  about  the  right-of-way  between  the 
depot  and  the  junction.  A  stage  route  was  established  to  carry 
passengers  and  baggage,  and  was  kept  up  until  the  road  was  com- 
pleted. Atlanta  was  then  called  Hamilton.  The  first  railway  ex- 
cursion from  Bloomington  was  on  June  4,  1853,  less  than  a  month 
after  the  Illinois  Central  was  completed.  It  was  a  union  Sunday 
school  picnic,  held  in  a  grove  on  the  Mackinaw  river,  some  twenty 
miles  north  from  the  city  in  the  vicinity  of  Kappa.  About  three 
hundred  were  in  attendance.  A  year  later  a  similar  excursion  was 
planned  by  the  professors  of  the  Female  College  and  Wesleyan 
University — to  be  held  in  the  same  grove.  May  27,  1854.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  that  morning,  in  company  with  teachers,  schoolmates,, 
and  friends,  with  baskets,  swings,  and  fishing  outfit,  there  as- 
sembled at  the  depot  a  company  of  two  hundred  people,  as  gay  and 
happy  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  We  arrived  at  the  grove  about 
nine  o'clock,  with  a  long  day  before  us  for  enjoyment.  It  was 
one  of  spring's  brightest  days,  full  of  radiant  sunshine.  Nature 
had  put  on  her  robes  of  loveliest  green.  Bird-songs  made  music  in 
the  rustling  tree-tops,  wild  flowers  and  grasses  were  swaying  be- 
neath the  balmy  south  wind  under  the  warm  blue  sky.  But  the 
heart  of  youth  does  not  long  respond  to  the  "woodland  call"  of 
quiet  nature.  Swings  were  quickly  adjusted  and  gave  active  en- 
joyment to  those  who  wished.  Hammocks  were  then  unknown  to 
us.  Croquet  and  tennis  had  not  been  discovered  for  the  benefit 
of  active  minds  and  limbs.  We  had  the  usual  bountiful  dinner  so 
welcome  to  hungry  picnicers;  our  songs  rivaled  the  bird-songs 
overhead,  and  we  took  long  walks  and  gathered  from  nature's 
choicest  stores  of  rock  and  flower :  evening,  and  the  summons  from 
the  train  came  all  too  soon.  Some  commenced  walking  together 
that  day  whose  journey  never  ended  till,  "One  of  them  tired  and 
lay  down  to  rest,  In  a  low  grave  enstarred  with  daisies." 
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■    The  First  Wesleyan^   Picnic. 

Early  in  October,  1853,  a  picnic  was  lield  in  the  grove  that 
had  been  selected  as  the  site  for  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
with  a  view  of  getting  the  public  interested  in  the  enterprise.  I 
am  sure  it  was  not  on  the  spot  where  the  building  now  stands,  but 
farther  west,  perhaps  a  half  mile  or  more,  and  a  little  farther 
north.  If  that  is  so,  I  do  not  know  why  the  location  was  changed. 
Everybody  was  invited  to  the  picnic  and  it  seemed,  everybody  at- 
tended. We  went  in  the  afternoon  and  took  a  basket  supper  with 
us.  I  remember.  Mrs.  Wilkins  and  I  went  out  Center  street,  and 
on  our  way  called  on  Mrs.  Linus  Graves,  whose  home  was  at  the 
corner  of  Center  and  Jefferson  streets  where  the  Ashley  House 
was  afterwards  built.  Her  son,  Walter,  then  an  infant,  was  lying 
on  the  lounge  taking  his  afternoon  nap.  Coming  in  from  the 
bright  sunlight  we  did  not  discover  him  until  as  we  were  pre- 
paring to  be  seated,  the  cry  of  the  alarmed  mother  rang  through 
the  room,  ''Oh,  don't  sit  down  on  my  baby  I"  aroused  us  to  the 
•danger  and  we  hastily  sought  chairs.  Walter  grew  to  manhood  in 
our  midst  a  favorite  with  all  who  knew  him,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  all  his  itseful  life  he  never  came  so  near  being  set 
down  on  as  he  did  then. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  bright  October  afternoon.  It  was 
just  at  the  time  of  year  when  all  nature  lies  still  and  beaittiful  in 
the  kiss  of  the  autumn  sunshine.  The  early  frost  had  tinged  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  trees  with  the  most  gorgeous  shades  of  red 
and  gold  and  brown,  and  these,  banked  against  the  steel  blue  of 
the  autumn  sky  overhead,  formed  a  rare  picture.  I  remember 
this  all  so  well  because,  having  recently  come  to  the  place,  I  had 
formed  but  few  acquaintances  among  the  girls  of  my  own  age, 
and  I  found  familiar  friends  in  the  birds  and  trees  and  sky  that 
cheered  my  homesick  heart.  Xature  is  a  good  friend  to  go  to 
for  comfort  at  such  a  time.  That,  and  incidents  that  followed 
left  every  detail  indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory.  I  wish  to 
write  especially  of  one  woman  whom  I  had  met  a  few  times  be- 
fore that  day.  Mrs.  Holmes,  who  with  her  husband  had  moved 
to  Bloomingtcn  only  a  few  months  before.  She  was  a  woman  of 
culture  and  refinement,  a  year  or  two  older  than  myself  and  a 
most   agreeable    companion.      Her  mother — I   do   not   recall   her 
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name — had  been  visiting  her  through  the  summer,  but  was  ex- 
pecting to  return  to  her  eastern  home  in  a  short  time,  and  Mrs. 
Holmes  was  to  accompany  her  for  a  visit  with  early  friends. 
After  she  came  to  the  picnic  the  time  passed  more  pleasantly  to  me, 
and  it  seemed  that  our  acquaintance  might  ripen  into  a  valuable 
and  lasting  friendship.  But  the  next  time  I  saw  my  friend  she 
was  dead.  She  had  invited  some  of  her  own  and  her  mother's 
friends  to  take  tea  with  them  the  evening  before  they  were  to 
start  on  their  journey.  In  preparing  for  the  meal  she  found  there 
was  not  sufficient  flour  to  finish  her  baking,  and  thinking  it  unwise 
to  get  a  quantity  to  be  left  standing  for  so  long  a  time  as  she  ex- 
pected to  be  away,  made  arrangements  with  a  neighbor  for  the 
small  amount  needed.  Some  was  used  to  finish  making  a  cake, 
and  some  to  make  dressing  for  the  meat.  After  supper  the  entire 
company  were  taken  violently  ill.  Physicians  were  summoned 
■R'to  used  every  effort  for  their  recovery,  but  Mrs.  Holmes  died 
before  morning  and  I  think  a  child  also ;  if  so,  I  cannot  tell  whose 
child  it  was.  It  ^^•as  evident  they  had  been  poisoned  and  upon 
investigation  it  was  traced  to  the  flour.  The  neighbor  who 
had  furnished  it  remembered  that  several  days  before,  they  had 
mixed  poison  with  some  flour  to  set  for  mice,  and  in  some  un- 
accountable way  a  portion  of  it  must  have  been  carelessly  spilled 
into  the  barrel  where  the  flour  was  kept.  And  so — one  day  late — 
the  broken-hearted  husband  and  mother,  with  the  loved  one  in  the 
other  car,  commenced  the  journey  that  had  been  planned  with 
such  high  hopes  for  happiness. 

When  Mr.  A'^on  Eisner  came  to  Bloomington,  in  1854, 
he  and  Mr.  Wilkins  soon  became  acquainted.  I  think  it 
was  because  ]\Ir.  Wilkins  could  converse  with  him  in  his 
native  tongue.  After  he  learned  that  we  were  musically 
inclined,  he  used  to  bring  his  guitar  and  spend  the 
evening.  He  seemed  very  quiet  and  would  talk  mostly  in  German 
— until  some  one  would  suggest  music.  Then  he  would  seem  al- 
together different,  so  pleasant  and  cheerful  would  he  be.  We  had 
two  guitars,  a  violin,  and  piano,  and  made  some  very  enjoyable 
music.  I  remember  what  a  fairy-like  creature  little  Marie  was 
when  she  was  between  seven  and  eight  years  old.  One  evening  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  she  sang  "Casta  Diva"  which  was  supposed 
to  be  adapted  only  to  mature  voices.     It  was  said  that  her  father 
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taught  her  this  difficult  song,  by  singing  each  phrase  over  and 
over,  until  she  had  mastered  it,  and  could  sing  it  perfectly.  One 
could  hardly  determine  which  predominated,  admiration  for  the 
patience  and  perseverence  of  the  father,  or  that  of  his  child. 

I  saw  her  in  the  summer  of  187-i  shortly  before  she  went  to 
Europe.  She  told  me  delightedly  that  she  was  going  away,  and 
of  her  aspirations  for  future  fame.  She  showed  her  devotion  to  her 
father  when  she  said  to  me,  '"'I  know  it  will  break  my  father's 
heart  if  I  should  fail."  To  meet  the  expectations  of  her  friends, 
seemed  to  be  the  keynote  to  her  song  of  life. 

During  the  summer  of  1854  a  frame  store  building  was 
erected  on  the  block,  east  of  the  court  house.  E.  R.  Lan- 
don  put  in  a  stock  of  dry  goods,  and  the  sign  over  the  door  was 
IsTew  York  Store.  Mr.  Landon  remained  in  Blooraington  only  a 
few  years.  1  do  not  remember  who  followed  him  in  the  business, 
but  am  sure  the  building  was  the  same  where  Wilcox  Brothers 
went  into  business  M'hen  they  first  came  to  the  city.  The  most 
.pretentious  residence  in  1853,  and  I  think  the  only  one  built  of 
brick,  was  on  what  was  for  many  years  known  as  the  Rhoadnight 
property.  I  am  sure  it  was  recently  completed,  for  the  yard  was 
not  cleared  from  building  material  until  the  next  spring.  The 
brick  residence  of  Mr.  George  Dietrich  was  built  in  1854.  I  can- 
not now  fell  what  streets  those  buildings  were  on,  for  if  the  streets 
were  named  we  had  no  occasion  to  learn  the  names.  We  knew 
Main  street,  of  course;  that  was  the  principal  street  in  the  town; 
and  we  all  knew  Center  street,  for  that  was  what  divided  the 
Methodists,  east  and  west;  further  than  that  in  placing  localities 
directions  were  given  by  the  points  of  compass  rather  than  the 
names  of  streets. 

The  only  music  store  in  Bloomington  in  1854  was  in  the 
small  building  on  Washington  street  near  the  M.  E.  church,  east 
charge,  which  in  later  years  was  known  as  Doctor  Falcon's  office. 
The  proprietor  was  Mr.  M.  Slasson.  He  had  a  stock  of  sheet 
music,  a  melodeon — parent  of  the  cabinet  organ, —  a  piano  forte 
and  perhaps  some  smaller  instruments,  I  do  not  remember.  Al- 
though his  stock  was  small,  he  was  in  communication  with  manu- 
facturers and  publishers  and  would  furnish  anything  in  his  line 
of  business  that  was  desired.  He  had  a  superior  voice  and  the 
young  people  delighted  in  going  into  his  place  of  business  and 
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hear  him  sing  songs  that  had  been  popular  years  before  that 
time.  I  think  now,  I  have  never  heard  anyone  sing  more  de- 
lightfully than  he  sang  "Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  "Allan  Percy," 
"The  Meeting  of  the  Waters"  and  others.  '  The  melodeon  was 
purchased  by  the  Methodist  people  in  August,  1855,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  pipe  organ  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  was 
the  first  instrument  used  in  church  services  in  the  city,  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  contest  and  conquest.  A  number  of  the 
members  of  the  church  oj^jected  to  serving  the  Lord  in  that  way ; 
others  thought  it  was  not  serving  the  Lord,  but  the  other  one; 
some  objected  because  it  was  an  enterprise ;  others  because  they 
always  objected  to  any  innovation  in  the  church.  It  is  so  hard 
to  give  up  old  habits  and  usages.  One  good  sister  would  not  be- 
come reconciled.  She  would  come  to  church  late  enough  to  avoid 
hearing  the  opening  hymns,  and  hasten  out  after  the  sermon  dur- 
ing prayer,  but  there  came  a  day  when  we  had  a  new  minister 
who  read  the  closing  hymn  before  prayer,  and  being  fairlv  caught 
once,  she  came  early  afterward.  The  official  board  favored  the 
instrument  and  the  choir  and  public  opinion  helped  along.  It  was 
retained  and  Lizzie  Larrimore  played  until  in  October,  that  year, 
she  was  elected  assistant  professor  of  music  at  the  Female  College 
at  Jacksonville,  and  Mrs.  AVilkins  took  her  place.  Mr.  J.  N.  Larri- 
more was  leader  of  the  choir  at  that  time.  The  custom  of  taking 
something  to  church  to  nibble  on  to  keep  awake  during  service 
was  dying  out  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  with  the  advent  of 
shorter  sermons  it  has  gone  altogether.  It  was  practiced  by  elderly 
people  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  stick 
of  cinnamon  bark,  a  bit  of  blue  cohosh  root,  or  perhaps  some 
sweet  flag  root,  which,  when  dried,  was  called  sweet  cicily.  It 
was  considered  in  perfect  order  and  good  form  at  any  time  during 
service  to  bite  off  a  piece,  chew  leisurely,  and  pass  to  others,  if 
they  would  accept  it.  One  evening  in  prayer-meeting  an  old  gen- 
tleman, Avho  was  a  stranger  to  all,  passed  a  piece  of  sweet  flag 
root  to  a  seat  full  of  young  women.  He  did  it  as  a  kindness,  a 
courtesy  showing  that  he  approved  our  good  behavior,  I  suppose. 
I  do  not  seem  to  remember  about  that.  Ministers  preached  longer 
sermons  then  than  they  do  now.  No  self-respecting  preacher  could 
finish  with  any  subject  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  if  the  discussion 
was  upon  some   important   doctrinal  point,   it  would   frequently 
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consume  two  hours  or  more.  This  seems  a  most  improbable  state- 
ment in  these  days  of  concise  reasoning,  consolidated  ideas  and 
twenty-minute  sermons.  In  1855  Eev.  Peter  Cartwright  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Methodist  church  one  Sunday  morning.  The 
diary  states  that  it  was  April  29,  and  that  the  subject  was  baptism. 
He  was  just  getting  well  started  in  his  discussion  when  the  hotel 
and  boarding  house  bells  rang  for  dinner.  He  paused  long  enough 
to  tell  his  congregation  that  if  anyone  wanted  to  go  they  were  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  as  he  was  only  about  half  through  what  he  in- 
tended to  say.  I  do  not  remember  how  many  went  away,  but  the 
close  of  the  service  crowded  close  to  the  Sunday  school  hour,  which 
was  two  o'clock.  What  wonder  that  people  resorted  to  chewing 
pungent  things  to  keep  awake? 

In  the  early  part  of  January,  1855,  the  weather  was  remarkably 
fine,  for  the  season.  The  sun  shone  warm  and  bright,  and  there 
were  frequent  showers,  confirming  all  in  the  belief  that  we  would 
have  an  open  winter.  This  continued  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  month  when  there  came  a  change  "o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dream," 
and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  morning  of  January  20,  dawned  clear  and  bright.  Satur- 
day is  school-ma'ams'  washday,  the  world  over,  and  our  family 
linen  was  on  the  line  early,  with  fair  prospects  that  it  might  dry 
before  night.  But  the  afternoon  turned  cloudy  and  sullen,  with 
increasing  cold,  and  by  night-fall  everything  was  frozen  solid,  not 
a  clothespin  could  be  removed  without  ruining  the  fabric  it  held, 
and  we  reluctantly  left  them  out.  Diiring  the  night  the  wind  rose 
to  a  gale,  snow  commenced  falling,  and  what  was  our  consterna- 
tion on  looking  out  in  the  morning  to  see  the  clothes-line  swinging 
without  a  vestage  of  its  burden  of  the  evening  before.  Everything 
l^.ad  disappeared  as  if  by  magic;  and  even  after  the  storm  was 
over  all  search  was  unavailing.  A  neighbor  laughingly  suggested 
they  "must  have  blown  into  the  middle  of  next  week,"  but  it 
proved  to  be,  "into  the  middle  of  next  March,"  for  it  was  nearly 
that  time  before  the  snow  melted  away  and  their  lurking-place 
was  discovered.  They  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  south  fence 
entangled  among  the  currant  bushes,  where  we  rescued  them  in  a 
most  forlorn  condition. 

All  day  Sunday,  January  21,  the  storm  continued  Avith  un- 
abated fury,  the  snow  drifted  until  boundary  lines  were  erased,  and 
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highways  were  one  plain  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Snow  continued 
falling  with  only  two  days'  intermission  until  the  29th.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  oldest  settler  that  more  snow  had  fallen  within  a 
week  than  had  been  known  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Trains 
were  blockaded  and  mails  delayed  until  February  13,  when  the 
railroads  were  open,  and  then  for  only  a  few  days.  Again  the  snow 
came  down  in  blinding  sheets  and  scarcely  paused  until  the  25th. 
By  March  3,  trains  arrived  regularly  and  long  delayed  mails  were 
joyously  welcomed.  Warm  rains  set  in,  and  by  April  1,  all  were 
rejoiced  to  hail  the  balmy  breezes  of  spring. 

I  am  sure  everyone  living  who  Avas  in  that  section  of  the  state, 
will  remember  that  stormy  winter.  It  was  not  so  intensely  cold, 
but  the  frequent  snow-fall  piled  drift  upon  drift  and  made  the 
streets  and  country  roads  Avell-nigh  impassable.  But  the  daunt- 
less spirit  of  enterprise  overcame  all  obstacles  and  sleigh-riding  was 
the  order  of  the  day  and  night.  Everything  with  runners  was 
made  to  do  duty,  dry  goods  boxes  were  fashioned  into  rude  cutters 
when  nothing  else  coiild  be  obtained.  One  enterprising  young 
man  hitched  his  pony  to  his  mother's  rocking-chair  and  joined 
the  cavalcade,  the  only  hindrance  to  his  enjoyment,  there  wasn't 
room  for  two. 

I  have  wondered  why  there  was  no  mention  of  the  cholera 
season  of  1855,  in  any  history  of  Bloomington,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  speak  of  the  shadowy  side  in  writing 
of  a  city,  but  the  history  of  a  half  century  ago  is  vastly  different. 
I  recollect  there  had  been  frequent  rains  all  through  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  Vegetation  grew  rank,  and  when  the  sun 
came  out  in  all  his  strength  after  the  showers,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  miasmatic  vapor  rising  which  filled  the  atmosphere  almost  to 
suffocation.  Copy  from  the  diary,  "July  5,  1855.  There  have 
been  several  cases  of  cholera,  but  we  hope  nothing  alarming." 
After  that  there  are  records  of  its  prevalence  until  August  19,  when 
it  says:  "Old  Archie  McCullough  died  to-day  of  cholera;  also, 
old  Mrs.  Guthrie."  Martin  L.  Kowan  and  his  wife  both  died  on  the 
same  day.  Mrs.  Doctor  Brown  and  her  daughter  were  buried  in 
one  grave.  Mrs.  Doty,  who  lived  on  East  Front  street,  near  the 
residence  of  Elijah  Depew,  prepared  dinner  for  her  boarders,  was 
taken  with  cholera  soon  after  and  lived  only  a  few  hours.  Some 
of  these  were  people  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and  the  sudden 
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deaths  left  an  impression  that  has  never  been  erased.  There  are 
other  names,  and  records  of  a  number  of  deaths  where  no  names 
are  given. 

From  July  8  until  August  11,  the  weather  was  exceedingly- 
hot  and  sultry,  the  thermometer,  several  times,  standing  at  103 
and  103  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  August  13,  there 
was  held  a  meeting  for  humiliation  and  prayer  at  the  Meth- 
odist church.  East  Charge.  I  remember,  the  church  was  well 
filled,  and  the  deep  solemnity  that  fell,  like  a  pall,  upon  the  large 
congregation.  The  pastors  of  the  city  were  in  attendance.  There 
is  nothing  here  to  indicate,  and  I  believe  no  official  report  was 
given  at  the  time,  as  to  how  many  deaths  occurred.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  there  was  any  especial  excitement.  Sanitary  laws 
were  vigorously  enforced,  a  careful  diet  recommended  by  the  board 
of  health,  and  people  went  quietly  and  thoughtfully  about  their 
business.  The  absence  of  birds  and  flies  was  noticed  by  all.  A 
funereal  solemnity  pervaded  the  place  as  daily  reports  came  of  one 
and  another  who  had  fallen,  and  there  was  a  general  impression 
that  a  large  number  were  being  borne  to  that  "city  that  lies  just 
near  the  town.  Whose  tenants  all  are  sleepers."" 

The  first  mention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
is  April  3,  1855,  when  they  elected  officers,  and  in  June,  the  same 
year.  Rev.  Alfred  Eddy  spoke  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  Major's 
Hall.  From  the  diary,  "May  15,  1855.  A  mass  meeting  of 
citizens  was  held  at  the  court  house  and  a  fire  company  organized. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  purchase  a  fire  engine,  and  a  con- 
stitution was  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  company."  "July 
11,  a  foot  race  came  off  between  members  of  the  company  for  a 
$20  gold  piece,  to  the  one  who  runs  around  the  ring  ten  times  in 
the  shortest  time.  F.  Wilson  was  victorious  and  got  his  pay." 
"July  15,  1855.  The  oil  mill,  belonging  to  Miller  &  Brooks,  burned 
to  the  ground  last  night.  Loss,  between  $5,000  and  $6,000." 
"October  16,  1855.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  stable  of  the  Morgan 
House  about  nine  o'clock  this  evening  and  burned  the  entire  block, 
except  Qridley's  bank,  which  stands  alone  like  a  sentinel  of  de- 
fiance to  the  fire  fiend.  Loss,  estimated  at  ($150,000.  It  is 
rumored  that  it  was  set  by  the  carelessness  of  the  hostler,  who  was 
seen  smoking  in  the  barn  a  few  moments  before  the  fire  broke 
out."     "October  17.  Everything  is  in  terrible  confusion.     Goods 
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of  all  kinds  blockade  the  streets,  some  are  engaged  in  removing 
their  goods  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  others  are  pulling  down  the 
tottering  walls  by  means  of  ropes.  Three  men  were  badly  injured 
by  a  falling  chimney/'  "October  30.  The  burnt  district  is  being 
rapidly  built  up.  If  the  weather  holds  good,  the  first  story  will  be 
up  within  a  week." 

I  must  relate  an  incident  in  this  connection,  though  it  did 
not  occur  until  some  years  later,  I  think  it  was  just  before  the  war. 
A  young  man  employed  in  a  mercantile  establishment  was  also 
a  member  of  the  fire  company.  He  roomed  in  one  of  the  business 
blocks  and  took  his  meals  at  a  hotel.  One  morning  when  the 
employer  went  to  his  place  of  business,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
store  still  closed  and  customers  waiting.  The  young  man  was 
usually  prompt  in  all  duties  and  the  employer  hastened  to  his 
room  and  found  him  vainly  striving  to  dress  his  feet;  but  socks 
and  boots  were  altogether  too  small,— and  then  he  told  this  story. 
There  had  been  a  fire  in  the  night  that  kept  "the  boys"  at  work 
until  one  or  two  o'clock.  When  he  reached  his  room  tired  and 
fcot-sore,  thinking  a  cool  bath  would  be  grateful  to  his  aching 
feet,  he  got  a  pail  of  water,  and,  sitting  on  his  lounge  with  his  feet 
in  the  water,  he  leaned  against  the  wall  and  fell  asleep.  When 
he  awoke  the  sun  was  shining  and  he  arose  to  prepare  for  business 
with  the  above  result.  The  employer  went  out  and  got  the 
largest  pair  of  slippers  that  could  be  found  for  his  use  that  day. 

The  winter  of  1855-56,  unlike  the  previous  one,  was  intensely 
cold.  There  were  one  or  two  light  snows  recorded  and  some  cold 
in  the  fore  part  of  December,  1855,  but  it  commenced  snowing  in 
earnest  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas,  and  continued  at  intervals 
all  through  the  month  of  January  following,  until  reports  came 
that  it  was  three  or  four  feet  deep  in  places.  A  number  of  Bloom- 
ington  people  went  to  Springfield  to  attend  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  which  convened  in  that  city  December  27  for  a  two 
days'  session.  The  morning  of  the  28th  was  cloudy  and  looked 
like  snow,  and  some  of  the  party  came  home  that  day;  those  who 
remained  were  snow-bound  in  Springfield  until  the  next  week.  It 
was  well  they  came  then,  for  the  trains  did  not  run  again 
for  ten  days  or  more.  That  was  the  time  so  many  members  of  the 
state  legislature  were  snow-bound  in  Bloomington.  On  the  9th 
of  January,  1856,  the  thermometer  stood  at  twenty  degrees  below 
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zero;  in  the  diary,  February  3  is  given  as  colder  tlian  any  pre- 
ceding day  that  winter.  The  severe  cold  weather  continued  until 
near  the  middle  of  February  (I  have  reason  to  remember  that  it 
was  Valentine's  day).  It  moderated  to  a  degree  that  alarmed  those 
who  were  interested,  and  a  sleighing  party  was  arranged  on  short 
notice.  There  were  three  loads  of  joyous,  happy  young  people. 
The  sleighs  were  of  the  kind  in  use  at  that  time  for  large  parties — 
runners  with  a  wagon  box  to  accommodate  the  crowd.  It  may 
be  well  to  state  here  that  bobsleds  did  not  come  into  use  until  some 
years  after.  The  wagon  box  was  plentifully  supplied  with 
straw,  and  we  sat  on  that,  with  buffalo  robes  and  plenty  of  wraps; 
it  was  the  most  comfortable  way  of  riding  in  the  cold  known  in 
the  history  of  ages.  We  went  out  to  a  large  farm-house  about  six 
and  a  half  miles  east  from  Bloomington,  where  the  young  people 
often  went  merry-making.  It  may  have  been  a  public  house  in 
earlier  days,  for  I  heard  someone  call  it  the  six-mile-house.  We 
carried  oysters  and  crackers,  and  for  a  consideration,  the  women 
of  the  house  and  her  helpers  prepared  tlie  oysters  and  furnished 
whatever  else  was  needed  for  a  bountiful  supper.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  the  man  of  the  house  was  seated,  and  we  gathered  near  him 
■  and  listened  while  he  told  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  country 
and  incidents  of  pioneer  days.  He  was  very  entertaining,  and  I 
have  wished  a  great  many  times  in  my  life  I  could  remember  his 
name  and  the  delightful  stories  he  told.  Our  supper  was  scarcely 
over  before  some  anxiety  was  expressed,  by  those  most  interested, 
about  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  wind  had  changed  to  the 
south  and  the  snow  was  going  off  so  rapidly  that  if  we  were  to  go 
home  as  we  came,  we  must  start  very  soon.  It  was  hard  sledding, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  reached  Judge  McGinn's  farm  the  horses 
refused  to  take  their  load  another  step.  So  by  crowding  in  very 
closely  the  girls  all  got  into  one  sleigh,  a  team  from  one  of  the 
other  sleighs  put  with  ours,  and  with  four  horses  we  surprised 
ourselves  and  our  friends  by  getting  home  much  earlier  than  was 
expected.  I  guess  the  men  walked;  they  told  us  not  to  tell  and 
we  never  did.  There  was  some  cold  weather  with  snow  after  that, 
but  nothing  worthy  of  note.  The  sudden  change  in  the  weather 
and  the  large  body  of  snow  going  off  without  rain,  was  almost 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Some- 
time the  next  summer  we  heard  that  Judge  McClun  was  looking 
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for  the  man  who  left  an  old  sled  in  front  of  his  place;  he  wanted 
it  taken  away. 

The  civil  war  always  proves  a  fruitful  theme  for  tongue  or 
pen  of  those  who  passed  through  the  years  so  fraught  with  in- 
terest to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  Its  history  has  been  written 
again  and  again,  and  I  attempt  nothing  of  that;  but  there  is 
one  thing  I  have  never  noticed  in  any  of  the  histories  of  that 
time,  and  that  is  the  American  Union  League.  It  was  a  secret 
organization  and  was  founded  in  1861  by  Professor  Wilkins;  its 
work  was  of  the  nature  of  a  detective  agency  for  the  protection  of 
our  interests  in  the  north.  The  first  organization  was  in  Bloom- 
ington  and  the  work  was  soon  taken  up  and  its  value  recognized  all 
over  the  loyal  north.  I  did  not  know  of  its  far-reaching  influence 
until  since  I  left  the  state  I  have  met  people  who  speak  in  highest 
terms  of  the  great  good  it  accomplished  at  that  most  crucial  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  While  there  were  only  a  few  out- 
spoken enemies  to  our  cause  living  among  us,  there  were  those 
who  came  to  our  northern  cities,  ostensibly  on  a  visit,  who  were 
found  to  be  spies  in  the  interest  of  the  southern  army.  It  was  at 
first  thought  there  would  be  no  need  of  such  a  society  for  women, 
but  an  organization  was  finally  effected.  Mrs.  Mary  Waite  was 
our  president.  Later  experiences  proved  the  wisdom  of  this,  and 
we  had  the  assurance  that  in  two  instances — and  perhaps  more — 
much  good  was  accomplished.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  Mrs. 
Saunder's  able  paper  in  ^'olume  I  of  the  history  of  McLean  county, 
on  the  work  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society.  Every  incident  there 
related  is  well  remembered — the  entertainments,  concerts,  con- 
tinental supper,  Mrs.  Partington  and  all.  At  the  supper  Mrs. 
Stephen  Smith  was  dressed  as  Martha  Washington.  I  also  recall 
a  little  incident  of  a  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  society 
near  the  close  of  the  war,  where  she,  who  afterward  became  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Prince,  sang  to  the  delight  of  the  audience,  a  song  entitled 
"My  Grandmother  Told  Me  So,"  while  the  old  lady  sitting  near 
assented  to  all  the  young  woman  said.  I  am  sure  we  could  both 
take  the  role  of  grandmother  now,  without  any  make-up.  On  a 
similar  occasion  Helen  Stillwell  sang  "John  Anderson,  My  Joe," 
in  costume,  Mr.  E.  H.  Rood  taking  the  part  of  John.  E.  H.  Rood 
himself  sang  in  an  impressive  manner,  "Brave  Boys  Are  They." 
The  audiences  on  these  occasions  were  always  large  and  sympa- 
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thetic;  great  enthusiasm  was  expressed,  whenever  the  flag  or  our 
boys  in  blue  were  mentioned. 

In  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  confine  myself  to  entries  from 
diaries  previous  to  1856  because,  since  the  fire  of  October,  1855, 
the  record  of  events  can  be  easily  traced.  But  while  I  have  been 
following  the  lines  recorded  so  many  years  ago,  memory  has  led 
me  very  tenderly  along  back  through  the  pathways  of  those  years. 
Together 

"We  have  wandered  in  that  ancient  May 
Whose  fallen  flowers  are  fragrant  yet" 


and  I  have  written  down  some  of  the  tales  she  told  me,  hoping 
they  will  meet  a  response  in  the  memories  of  some  of  my  readers 
who  were  living  in  Bloomington  at  that  time. 
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BY  MARY  P.   HOOVER. 


Daniel  Wilkins,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Windsor,  Vermont,  August 
29,  1781,  and  died  April  15,  1854.  Susannah  Brooks  was  also> 
born  in  the  same  year.  They  were  married  January  4,  1805,  at 
Fairfax,  I'ranklin  county,  Vermont. 

Daniel  Wilkins,  Jr.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  entered  life 
September  21,  1820, — the  tenth  child  and  fourth  son.  When  he 
was  thirteen  years  old,  his  parents  joined  the  west-bound  army  of 
home-seekers  and  settled  at  Newport — now  Marine  City,  Michigan. 
The  next  year  he  shipped  as  steward  and  cashier,  with  Captain 
Samuel  Ward,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  whose  sailing  vessel  took 
monthly  trips  around  the  Great  Lakes.  With  that  year's  experi- 
ence, his  desire  to  ''roam  the  seas  over"  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  Wilkins  had  early  manifested  an  exceeding  fondness  for 
books.  He  received  a  common  school  education,  supplemented  by  one 
year  at  the  Academy  at  St.  Clair,  Mich., and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
commenced  teaching  at  Newport,  near  his  home.  He  went  to 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  in  1842,  and  to  Michigan  University,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  in  1845.  He  became  especially  proficient  in  the  lan- 
guages, and  graduated  from  that  institution  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  in  1849,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  from  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  university  in  1853.  All  through  his  college  life  he 
taught  school  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  education.  The  last 
two  years  at  Ann  Arbor,  he  had  charge  of  an  academy  for  boys, 
and  kept  with  his  college  class  by  studying  nights  and  mornings. 
In  March,  1850,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Piatt,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
who  was  a  wise  and  efficient  help-mate  through  all  his  life. 

He  came  to  Bloomington  the  winter  of  1851,  and  founded  the 
Central  Illinois  Female  College,  where  he  remained  until  1856. 
His  health  failed  from  too  close  confinement  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
by  advice  of  his  physician,  he  gave  up  teaching.  Professor  Wil- 
kins was   superintendent   of  Bloomington  schools  in  1857-1858. 
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During  that  year  his  eliief  effort  was  to  establish  a  graded  sj^stem 
of  study,  urge  a  higher  standard  for  education,  and  a  uniformity  of 
books.  It  was  by  his  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  that  the  tax 
required  by  the  state  law  for  the  support  of  schools  was  levied  in 
Bloomington,  which  made  the  present  school  system  possible.  A 
large  number  of  the  citizens,  including  a  majority  of  the  city  council, 
objected  to  the  tax,  especially  those  who  preferred  to  educate  their 
children  in  select  schools.  Professor  Wilkins  was  also  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  McLean  county  from  1863  to  1869.  His  success 
lay  in  personal  work,  visiting  all  the  schools  in  the  county  and 
forming  the  acquaintance  of  teachers  and  pupils.  He  occupied 
the  Chair  of  Languages  and  Xatural  Sciences  in  the  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  University  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
leader  in  educational  matters  in  that  section  of  the  state.  It  was 
his  forethought  for  the  future  educational  interests  in  Illinois 
that  the  first  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Bloomington, 
December,  1853.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  of  three  that  was 
chosen  to  assist  in  locating  the  site  for  the  Normal  University 
building.  Dr.  E.  E.  Eoe  and  E.  W.  Bakewell  were  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  commission,  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  decision  presented  each  member  of  the  committee  with  a 
building  lot  near  the  university. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  aggressive  in  the  cause  of  education  and  re- 
form, always  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  was 
fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Clood  Templars  in  the 
early  fifties,  and  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge  soon  after.  At  the 
Decatur  session  of  the  grand  lodge  in  1867,  he  was  elected  grand 
worthy  Chief  Templar.  Again  in  1868  at  the  session  held  in  Gales- 
burg,  again  in  1869,  the  session  held  at  Jacksonville.  There  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  right  worthy  grand  lodge,  which  is  a 
supreme  body  of  that  order.  In  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  1871, 
1872,  1873,  and  1874,  he  served  on  important  committees.  The 
session  of  1873,  of  the  right  worthy  grand  lodge  met  in  London, 
England,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  elected  to  represent  the  grand  lodge  of 
Illinois,  at  that  meeting.  March  31,  1873,  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  Gov.  John  L.  Beveredge  to  represent  the  state  of 
Illinois  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Vienna.  He  always  regretted 
his    inabilitv   to    attend   either   of   these    great    gatherings.      He 
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was  also  the  founder  of  what  was  known  as  the  cold  water  Tem- 
plars, an  orfler  intended  for  juvenile  work.  Later,  it  was  changed 
to  the  name  of  Juvenile  Templars,  numbering  something  over  two 
hundred  thousand  members  throughout  the  world,  principally  in 
Europe. 

In  IStll  he  founded  the  American  Union  League  in  Blooming- 
ton,  Avhich  a  large  part  of  our  patriotic  men  and  women  joined. 
This  influence  broadened  until  in  all  our  northern  cities  these 
leagues  were  organized  and  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  our  soldiers 
in  the  field. 

He  was  a  life-long  Methodist,  and  while  in  college  was  or- 
dained a  minister.  Althoiigh  he  never  had  any  regular  charge, 
he  often  preached  and  was  always  active  in  all  other  lines  of 
Christian  work. 

In  1874,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Wash- 
intonian  Home  in  Chicago,  an  institution  located  op  West  Madison 
street,  for  the  reformation  of  drunkards,  and  in  October  of  that 
year  he  moved  his  family  to  the  city  and  entered  upon  his  duties. 
His  W'Cll  directed  zeal  in  temperance  work  made  him  a  superior 
manager  of  the  institution.  Both  patients  and  patrons  of  the 
place  were  so  well  satisfied  with  his  management,  that  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  find  his  successor,  until  June,  1892,  when  ill- 
health  forced  him  to  resign.  On  the  4th  of  January,  in  that  year, 
he  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
— for  with  his  strong  will-power  and  endurance,  he  would  never 
have  given  up.  Of  the  three  score  and  ten  years  of  his  life,  nearly 
one-third  was  devoted  to  the  reformation  of  the  inebriate.  As 
superintendent  of  the  Washingtonian  Home,  his  work  is  pre-emi- 
nently in  advance  of  any  other  man — as  thousands  of  the  graduates 
from  the  institution  in  every  walk  in  life  and  from  every  state  in 
the  Union  can  testify.  His  chosen  profession  was  a  labor  of  love, 
and  his  daily  lectures  on  the  drink-habit  were,  not  only  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  but  from  a  moral  standpoint,  the  re- 
sult of  deep  study,  uniting  as  they  did  the  action  of  law  and  gospel, 
which  were  productive  of  the  awakening  of  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  creating  a  higher  aim.  These  lectures  were  compiled 
and  published  in  book  form  under  the  title,  "The  Curse  of  the 
World." 

While  still  sorely  afflicted  physically,  the  same  hope  that  "an- 
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chored  his  soul  within  the  veil"  in  health,  still  held  fast  like  a 
strong  cable  attached  to  the  world  -beyond — and  by  tKat  sure  an- 
chorage, he  "pulled  for  the  other  shore."  With  steadfast  faith  and 
unimpaired  mind,  he  experienced  the  joys  of  a  well-spent  life  as  a 
foretaste  of  sweeter  joys  to  come.  Death  won  no  victory  over  him,, 
but  was  a  friend  whose  coming  he  welcomed  and  whose  presence 
brought  infinite  relief.  Prof.  Daniel  Wilkins  entered  into  eternal 
life  January  4,  1894,  aged  73  years  and  4  months.  Mrs.  Wilkins 
died  December  2,  1899.  Their  family  of  five  children  are  living, 
except  Freddie,  who  died  January  6,  1876,  of  typhoid  pneumonia,^ 
aged  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  following  was  sent  by  Col.  John  Sobieski,  with  a  request 
that  it  be  published  with  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  Professor 
Wilkins : 

I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wilkins  on  the  15th  of  November,  1867, 
and  our  acquaintance  continued  until  his  death,  a  few  years  ago;  and  for 
twelve  years  I  was  one  of  his  family,  so,  I  presume  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  no  one  outside  of  his  family  knew  him  better  than  I,  as  our  acquaint- 
ance covered  a  period  of  some  twenty-eight  years.  The  first  three  years 
of  our  acquaintance  was  wliile  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  order  of  Good 
Templars  of  Illinois. 

In  all  that  he  did  he  was  thoroughly  conscientious  and  upright.  He 
made  one  of  the  most  efficient  Grand  Chief  Templars  the  state  ever  had. 
In  the  supreme  body  of  our  order  his  learning  and  ability  gave  him  a 
prominent  position.  He  was  always  placed  on  important  committees  and 
usually  at  the  head. 

There  was  one  thing  that  prevented  Mr.  Wilkins  from  occupying  the 
position  that  he  should  have,  and  that  was  his  extreme  modesty.  He 
was  so  retiring  that  one  had  to  know  him  intimately  to  appreciate  his^ 
grand  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  ever 
lived  who  was  any  more  fully  consecrated  to  the  work  of  blessing  man- 
kind than  Professor  Wilkins. 

John  Sobieski. 


^,/:  ^ 
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Trees  of  Bloomington  and  Vicinity. 


From  a  paper  given  before  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  Scientific 
Club  by  J.  H.  Burnliam  in  1897. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  this  spring,  Mr.  John  Hendrix  and 
family  made  the  first  settlement  in  McLean  county,  near  what  is 
now  best  known  as  Orendorff  Springs.  Mr.  Hendrix  and  all  of 
our  early  settlers  were  witnesses  to  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  trees  ever  seen  in  the  United  States.  Blooming 
Grove  then  contained  about  six  thousand  acres  of  magnificent 
forest.  Its  northern  boundary  was  exactly  along  the  line  of 
what  is  now  Grove  street  in  Bloomington,  and  where  several  noble 
trees  are  still  standing,  the  largest  being  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Gridley  and  Funk  residences. 

The  original  forest  growth  of  Blooming  Grove  was  made  up 
largely  of  white  and  burr  oak,  hickory,  sugar  maple  and  elm. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  was  so  far  beyond  that  of  most  of  the 
soil  of  the  groves  of  this  vicinity,  that  nowhere  in  Illinois  was 
there  to  be  found,  if  we  may  trust  the  statements  of  our  settlers, 
trees  as  large  as  were  to  be  met  with  in  this  remarkable  tract. 

One  of  these  noble  trees,  a  burr  oak,  nearly  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter, was  standing  less  than  five  years  ago  and  a  few  other  speci- 
mens nearly  as  large,  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  this  interest- 
ing grove,  which  in  another  seventy-five  years  is  likely  to  be  known 
only  in  tradition  and  local  history. 

Our  first  settlers  found  a  grove  of  less  than  one  hundred 
acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  our  present  water  works.  This  was  at 
first  known  as  Little  Grove,  and  afterwards  as  Major's  Grove,  The 
few  trees  still  standing  are  considered  as  part  of  Major's  Grove, 
but  neither  these  nor  the  present  trees  of  Blooming  Grove  give  the 
observer  a  very  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  these  groves  at 
almost  any  time  previous  to  1830. 

There  were  many  other  groves  in  tliis  vicinity,  the  most  im- 
portant being  Twin  and  Dry  Groves,  both  of  which  retain  a  large 
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share  of  the  original  beauty.  I  might  remark  in  passing  that 
the  late  autumn  foliage  of  these  two  groves,  when  the  sugar  maples 
put  on  their  most  gorgeous  colors,  surpasses  anything  known  in 
this  state,  and  it  is  often  nearly  as  beautiful  as  that  of  far  famed 
New  England.  This  is  an  actual  fact,  as  I  know  from  thirty 
years'  observation,  having  annually  traveled  all  over  this  state  at 
the  season  of  such  foliage. 

Could  we  have  seen  the  beautiful  McLean  county  groves  be- 
fore they  were  marred  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  we  should  have 
witnessed  scenes  of  matchless  beauty.  Lofty  masses  of  lovely  ver- 
dure would  have  astonished  our  wondering  vision.  The  deep 
green  of  the  sugar  maple,  the  grayish  green  of  the  white  oak,  the 
dark  green  of  the  elm,  the  lighter  hue  of  the  black  walnut,  and 
the  tender  peculiar  green  of  the  ash,  hickory  and  other  varieties, 
each  well  marked  and  clearly  defined  at  the  time  of  its  mature 
leaf  in  July;  the  scene  would  have  constituted  a  picture  such  as 
the  trained  eye  delights  to  witness,  and  such  as  seldom  fails  to 
touch  the  mind  of  even  the  most  careless  and  unreflecting. 

The  appearance  of  these  groves  varied  Avith  the  season. 

Covered  with  the  snows  or  sleets  of  winter,  they  glistened 
gorgeously  in  the  sun,  dazzling  and  fascinating  the  beholder  with 
their  wondrous  beauty.  When  looked  up  to  against  the  sky  in 
the  cold,  gray  light  of  a  cloudy  winter  day,  their  leafless  branches 
interlocking  with  one  another,  they  appeared  to  the  beholder  as 
nothing  else  than  nature's  most  delicate  lacework,  and  caused  the 
spectator  to  wonder  if  even  this  undressed  beautv  could  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  coming  summer.  And 
when  the  lover  of  nature  had  feasted  upon  the  winter  and  summer 
beauties  of  these  unrivaled  forests,  and  stood  before  the  same 
trees  clad  in  their  best  and  latest  autumn  vestures,  what  if,  spell- 
bound and  entranced,  he  decided  that  all  this  wonderful  foliage 
was  by  far  the  most  beautiful  when  seen  in  the  last  throes  of  its 
final  dissolution? 

[Here  followed  a  list  of  the  trees  of  this  vicinity,  which  list 
is  given  almost  verbatim  in  Peter  Folsom's  article  on  pageo-^]  of 
this  volume."] 

FOREST  RESERVATIONS  SUGGESTED. 

Our  original  growths  of  forest  trees  are  disappearing  so  rap- 
idly that  in  seventy-five  years  more  there  will  be  left  but  few 
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vestiges  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  forest  tliat  so  deliglited  tlie 
eyes  of  our  first  settlers.  Nothing  will  remain  unless  a  few  estates 
may  retain  some  acres  as  a  curiosity,  or  unless  some  of  our  most 
generous  men  of  wealth  donate  to  the  public  some  of  the  few  in- 
valuable tree  treasures  which  are  still  left  in  this  vicinity. 

In  New  England  and  New  York  public  parks  are  now  being 
organized  by  lav\'  to  preserve  as  far  as  possil^le,  a  few  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  forest  acres  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations, 
and  the  example  of  these  older  states  should  most  certainly  be  fol- 
lowed by  all.  It  is  actually  the  duty  of  this  society  to  demand  in 
behalf  of  the  public,  that  steps  be  taken  in  some  manner  by  the 
state,  by  the  county,  or  by  men  of  wealth,  to  presence  something 
of  our  still  beautiful  natural  forests  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us,  however,  that  even  if  we  lose  our  beau- 
tiful natural  groves,  we  can  secure  by  tree  planting,  a  most  satis- 
factory substitute,  because  our  soil  will  grow  almost  every  growth, 
known  to  this  locality.  Nearly  fifty  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  j^lanted  in  Miller  park  in  open  spaces,  and  if  the  begin- 
ning already  made  is  preservingly  pursued,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Miller  park  will  some  day  contain  a  few  specimens  of 
all  the  most  common  trees  which  can  be  looked  for  in  this  part  of 
the  state. 

Bloomington  and  Normal  have  so  long  been  the  headquarters 
of  the  nursery  business,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  here  quite  a 
great  variety  of  ornamental  trees  of  considerable  size,  and  this 
expectation  can  be  gratified  by  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  the 
two  cities. 

There  was  a  great  demand  in  Bloomington  and  Normal  about 
thirty  years  ago  for  evergreen  trees  for  ornamental  purposes,  and 
large  numbers  were  planted,  whose  beauty  is  the  frequent  remark 
of  visitors.  This  was  very  noticeable,  and  it  was  believed  by  many 
to  be  peculiar  to  Bloomington,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  as  many  evergreens  in  proportion  in  Clalesburg,  Champaign 
and  Decatur,  while  there  are  many  more  in  Princeton.  Someone 
said  that  on  this  account  Bloomington  deserved  to  be  called  the 
Evergreen  City.  The  newspapers  ver}^  foolishly  took  up  the  sug- 
gestion, and  the  net  result  is  that  our  city  is  very  feebly  and 
scantily  known  to  some  extent  by  this  uncharacteristic  designation, 
and  it  remains  for  the  future  to  so  discourage  its  use  that  the  way 
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may  be  left -open  for  the  adoption  of  some  term  which  will  be  of 
universal  acceptance. 

.     .   -  OUR  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Besides  the  pines,  spruces,  cedars,  hemlocks  and  other  ever- 
greens which  have  been  plant-ed  in  various  directions  to  cheer  us 
m  winter  by  their  freshness  and  never-fading  color,  we  must 
notice  the  remarkable  richness  of  the  balance  of  our  artificial 
arborescent  flora.  Almost  all  of  the  thrifty  growing  varieties  of 
this  latitude  can  be  found  within  a  short  distance. 

The  larch  and  catalpa  are  two  of  the  most  attractive  of  our 
shade  trees.  The  former  resembles  the  spruce  in  growth,  but 
is  not  an  evergreen.  It  forces  itself  aloft  much  after  the  fashion 
of  another  tree  which  is  not  a  native,  the  Lombardy  poplar,  but 
in  foliage,  the  larch  is  peculiar  to  itself.  The  catalpa  is  well 
worthy  of  notice.  Its  immense  leaves  are  almost  tropical  in  ap- 
jDearanee  and  when  the  tree  is  in  flower,  its  abundant  blossoms 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  almost  super- 
natural loveliness. 

The  Lombardy  poplar  is  not  popular,  neither  is  the  old- 
fashioned  locust.  Both  of  these  trees  are  sometimes  found  grow- 
ing wild.     They  are  now  very  seldom  planted  in  this  vicinity. 

The  lovely  white  birch,  found  wild  in  a  few  places  in  this 
s^'ate,  grows  finely  in  cultivation,  and  is  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  our  flora.  In  addition  to  the  trees  just  mentioned,  which  have 
been  imported  from  other  places,  we  can  mention  the  silver  leaf 
poplar,  the  beech,  tulip  tree,  the  ISTorway  maple  and  a  few  others, 
so  that  with  these  added  to  our  own  rich  native  arborescent  flora, 
Ave  can  challenge  the  entire  world  to  equal  or  surpass  the  trees  of 
Bloomington  and  vicinity,  and  the  rising  generation  can  look  for- 
ward to  lovely  visions  in  the  future,  provided  the  taste  of  our  people 
keeps  pace  with  the  present  development  of  tree  culture,  and  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  the  future  will,  in  this  respect,  surpass 
the  past. 

Botanists  and  artists  love  to  study  all  the  details  of  tree  life. 
They  love  to  note  the  differences  that  exist  in  nature  between  the 
various  species.  The  white  pine  and  the  spruce,  natives  of  a  harsh 
and  forbidding  climate,  perched  among  beetling  cliffs,  beside 
rocky  caverns,  grow  straight  toward  the  sky,  and,  pointing  ever 
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upward,  appear  intended  to  lead  the  mind  away  from  earthly  sub- 
jects to  the  contemplation  of  mountain  peaks,  lofty  clouds,  or  to 
the  illimitable  heaven  beyond,  but  planted  on  the  prairie  they 
harmonize  with  our  landscapes  with  great  difficulty. 

OUR   SELF-PLANTING   TREES. 

The  gracefully  drooping  elm,  however,  with  its  beautifully 
rounded  outlines,  leads  us  to  wander  by  the  softly  flowing  river,  or 
to  gaze  contentedly  across  the  lowland  meadows,  or  to  watch  the 
sunset  clouds  as  they  linger  near  the  gently  rolling  surface  of  our 
beautiful  prairie  landscapes.  Even  the  honey  locust,  whose 
scraggly,  thorny,  interlocking,  widely  extending  branches  almost 
offend  the  e3'e  when  minutely  inspected  from  close  quarters,  ap- 
pears when  in  full  leaf  and  fu.lly  grown,  almost  as  grand  as  the 
elm,  or  as  beautiful  as  the  noble  oak. 

It  might  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  of  the  self-planting 
trees  on  our  Illinois  prairies,  the  honey  locust  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  persistent  growers  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  our 
leading  variety  in  the  not  distant  future.  The  cottonwood  and 
soft  maple  are  also  among  our  most  common  trees,  the  former 
being  generally  self-planted  and  the  latter  having  been  on  ac- 
count of  its  rapid  growth,  entirely  too  popular  along  the  streets 
of  Normal  and  Bloomington.  I  have  little  patience  with  the  soft 
maple  and  cottonwood,  and  am  willing  to  petition  for  their  ex- 
termination along  with  the  English  sparrow  and  other  unpopular 
vermin. 

It  may  be  noted  also  that  the  willow  is  a  self-planting  tree, 
and  with  the  cottonwood,  is  rapidly  changing  the  entire  aspect  of 
our  prairie  landscape.  The  cottonwood  makes  headway  under 
nearly  all  kinds  of  adverse  circumstances,  and  the  willow  will  grow 
wherever  there  is  a  water  course  or  a  moist  location,  battling 
stoutly  against  hogs  and  cattle  with  the  greatest  persistency,  and 
its  graceful  branches  and  delicate  outlines  have  of  late  years  gone 
far  to  modify  the  barren  prairie  scenery.  The  landscape  effects  of 
our  orchard  and  fruit  trees  together  with  that  of  self-planted  trees 
and  growing  hedges,  have  within  the  last  thirty  years,  most  won- 
derfully affected  the"  appearance  of  central  Illinois. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  our  forest  growth 
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during  the  last  seventy-five  years.  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
great  changes  which  are  taking  place  upon  our  prairies  from  the 
artificial  planting  of  ornamental  trees  around  residences  and  by 
the  roadsides,  to  the  verdure  of  our  hedges,  to  the  orchards  and 
fruit  trees,  and  to  the  self-planted  growth  of  honey  locusts,  cotton- 
woods  and  willows.  Now  let  us  contrast  the  changes,  noting  the 
decrease  of  the  forest  growth  in  our  groves  and  the  increase  of 
tree  growth  on  our  prairies,  and  we  can  imagine  that  the  next 
seventy-five  years  may  entirely  remove  the  distinction  between  our 
groves  and  prairies,  leaving  us  a  country  which  will  have  tree 
growths  in  every  direction,  but  showing  nothing  whatever  of 
nature's  original  wildness. 

When  this  change  shall  have  been  wholly  brought  about,  future 
lovers  of  nature  will  no  doubt  deeply  lament  the  recklessness  of 
the  present  generation,  and  will  regret  that  the  art  of  landscape 
decoration  shows  such  meagre  effects  in  this  region  of  unbounded 
possibilities. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  probable  cultivation  of  the  whole 
of  our  rich  soil,  to  the  possible  extinction  of  every  vestige  of  our 
native  forest  growth,  and  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  almost 
every  variety  of  our  prairie  and  woodland  flora,  it  appears  to  be 
the  duty  of  some  person,  or  of  some  organization,  some  city  or 
county  it  may  be,  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  take  some  action 
looking  to  a  preservation  of  some  tracts  of  our  beautiful  natural 
groves.  Should  we  be  fortunate  enough  to  thus  secure  for  future 
generations  some  portions  of  our  wondrously  beautiful  natural 
groves,  and  should  we  be  able  in  some  manner  to  add  to  these 
forest  acres  a  number  of  artificially  cultivated  parks,  well  filled 
with  all  of  the  arborescent  treasures  of  which  this  soil  is  capable, 
we  shall  feel  tolerably  certain  that  future  generations  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  all  of  nature's  beauties  that  our  comparatively  tame 
scenery  will  admit  of  being  brought  to  their  attention. 

We  have  been  of  late  passing  through  a  period  of  great  in- 
dustrial and  financial  depression,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that 
a  little  over  two  years  ago  central  Illinois  real  estate  advanced  by 
the  most  rapid  leaps  and  bounds.  Should  there  be  a  renewal  of 
that  prosperity,  our  citizens  might  perhaps  be  stirred  to  effective 
action,  but  in  the  present  condition  of  the  public  mind,  he  would 
be  a  daring  enthusiast  who  would  venture  to  advise  the  public 
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to  take  such  steps  as  have  ah-eady  been  found  profitable  in  older 
communities. 

BLOOMIXGTON  AXD  NORMAL^S  PARK   SYSTEM. 

I  will,  however^  venture  to  indicate  my  meaning  more  clearly. 
I  assume  that  Bloomington  and  Xormal  from  present  apjiearances, 
are  in  a  fair  position  to  hold  their  present  population,  and  attract 
hither  large  numbers  who  are  likely  to  make  their  home  wherever 
they  find  the  best  educational  advantages,  the  best  society,  and  the 
most  pleasant  surroundings. 

Will  it  not  be  to  our  interest  to  enter  into  competition  with 
other  communities  in  an  endeavor  to  furnish  the  best  inducements 
to  attract  and  hold  the  most  desirable  class  of  inhabitants?  How 
can  we  add  to  the  charms  of  this  vicinity  more  than  by  improving 
its  natural  advantages  ?  Suppose  our  county  were  to  follow  the 
example  of  some  other  communities  and  set  apart  one  or  two  tracts 
in  our  prettiest  natural  groves  for  permanent  parks? 

Suppose  in  addition,  there  were  half  a  dozen  moderate  sized 
parks  opened  up  near  the  cities  of  Bloomington  and  Normal  in 
different  directions  and  all  connected  by  a  beautiful  park  boul- 
evard system?  Would  not  our  two  cities,  perhaps  made  one  city 
by  that  time,  become  noted  all  over  the  west  as  the  best  known 
collection  of  residences,  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  place  in 
the  state?  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  all  this  were  done  in  the 
•right  spirit,  ruled  by  artistic  good  taste  with  all  the  accessorie:j 
of  home  adornment,  with  moral,  religious  and  educational  advan- 
tages to  correspond,  those  who  live  to  see  the  full  fruition  of  such 
plans,  improved  upon  by  further  stud}',  will  conclude  that  appre- 
ciation of  nature's  graces  and  beauties  are  as  profitable  as  the 
more  prosaic  appreciation  of  rich  soil,  or  the  improvement  and  de- 
velopment of  what  are  known  as  the  more  material  resourei's  of  a 
community. 

It  might  be  added  that  legal  authority  to  carry  out  such  a 
scheme  is  already  at  hand.  The  last  legislature  passed  an  act 
under  M'hich  park  districts  may  be  organized  taking  two  or  more 
towns  with  a  common  interest,  and  such  a  district  can  purchase 
and  improve,  or  hold  without  improvement  any  and  all  such  tracts, 
and  can  connect  the  same  by  what  are  known  as  park  boulevards. 
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Our  neighboring  city  of  Peoria,  with  some  adjoining  town- 
ships, is  already  at  work  upon  a  sclieme  of  this  kind,  and  the  plans 
adopted  contemplate  the  expenditure  of  half  a  million  of  dollars 
in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  as  much  more  in  its  care  and  adorn- 
ment. 

If  the  citizens  of  Bloomington  and  Normal  could  be  aroused 
to  attempt  some  such  work,  in  the  same  spirit  that  was  shown 
when  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  college  and  the  N"ormal  institution  were 
secured,  it  is  my  belief  that  future  results  woiild  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  analogous  to  what  has  been  accomplished  by  a  former  gen- 
eration in  giving  these  cities  such  an  enviable  degree  of  fame  in  the 
educational  world. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  PICNIC. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY'S   OUTING. 


Yesterday  at  the  Dr.  A.  E.  Stewart  homestead  in  Eandolph 
township  was  held  the  second  annual  picnic  of  the  McLean  County 
Historical  Society  and  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Randolph 
township.  *  ■•'  *  Fully  eight  hundred  people  were  there  and  the 
celebration  was  a  great  success.  The  Heyworth  brass  band  and  the 
Lyric  Quartette,  of  this  city,  furnished  excellent  mucic.  *  *  *  Dr. 
Stewart's  home  farm,  where  this  picnic  was  held,  is  the  site  of 
the  old  home  of  Alfred  M.  Stringfield,  one  of  the  very  oldest  of  die 
pioneers  of  Eandolph  township.  Here  in  this  grove  and  within 
fifty  feet  of  the  speaker's  stand,  is  the  old  cemetery  ''where  the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep."  *  *  *  "Within  three  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  this  spot  still  stands  the  home  of  Governor  John 
Moore.  *  *  *  Another  old  house  is  the  original  brick  residence  oZ 
Dr.  Stewart.  This  was  erected  just  sixty-four  years  ago.  *  *  *  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Dr.  Stewart,  J.  B.  Orendorff,  Owen  Scott, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Minier  and  Hon.  A.  E.  Stevenson. — Pantagraph,  August 
25,  1898. 

The  Historical  Society  regrets  that  the  addresses  of  Messrs. 
Scott,  Minier  and  Stevenson  were  not  prepared  for  publication. 


Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Captain  A.  M.  Stringfield. 

BY    HIS    OLD    XEIGHBOR,   A.    E.     STEWART. 


Tn  reading  the  history  of  an  individual  as  in  that  of  a  nation, 
due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  environment.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  character,  whether  of  a  person  or  a  people,  will  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  environment,  the  circumstances,  date  and 
degree  of  civilization,  under  which  it  is  effected;  and  in  forming 
a  correct  Judgment  of  its  quality  and  importance,  regard  must  bo 
had  to  the  condition  under  which  it  took  place.     The  high  char- 
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aeter  and  strong  individuality  of  Washington  Avould  liave  made 
hini;,  in  a  time  of  peace,  only  a  leader  among  the  country  'squires 
where  he  lived,  foremost  in  the  chase,  a  model  farmer  and  perhaps 
an  influential  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  It  needed  not 
only  the  personal  qualities,  but  the  time,  the  opportunit}^,  and  the 
fortuitous  concurrence  of  a  number  of  historic  incidents  to  enable 
him  to  display,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  those  abilities  and  char- 
acteristics which  under  different  circumstances  and  at  a  different 
time  would  have  made  him  only  a  prominent  citizen  of  a  country 
neighborhood.  Thus  it  may,  and  often  does  happen,  that  qualities, 
ability  and  character  of  the  very  highest  type  may  exist  unknown 
and  unappreciated  in  peaceful  times  or  in  obscure  places,  which 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  or  on  a  larger  stage  would 
have  brought  to  tlieir  possessor  the  fortune,  the  influence  and  the 
commanding  position  to  which  his  native  strength  of  character 
entitles  him.  Thus,  during  the  recent  rebellion,  I  knew  an  officer 
who  possessed,  in  my  judgment,  in  an  eminent  degree  the  aptitude, 
the  al)ility,  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  which  would  have 
placed  him,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  very  high  up  in- 
deed on  the  list  of  commanders,  and  yet,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  field  for  the  display  of  those  abilities,  he  came  out  of 
ilie  war  substantially  as  he  went  in,  in  a  subordinate  position, 
while  a  brother  officer  with  but  a  tithe  of  his  ability,  by  a  forti;nate 
combination  of  circumstances  attained  a  high  command  and  left 
the  service  with  a  brilliant  reputation. 

Among  the  ancients,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  a  belief 
prevailed  that  mankind  was  dominated  by  an  inexorable  Fate,  and 
that  individuals  and  nations  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  work  out, 
in  ignorance  and  blindness,  the  decrees  of  a  higher  Power  with  no 
liberty  of  choice  or  opportunity  of  selection. 

While  we  of  the  present  day  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  the 
power  of  the  human  will  to  infliience  surroundings,  and  overcome 
obstacles,  and  thus  in  a  degree  shape  its  owji  destiny  and  accom- 
plish its  own  pur])oses,  there  still  remains  the  underlying  fact  that, 
to  a  large  degree,  humanity  is  the  sport  of  circumstances,  and  that 
natural  ability,  strength  of  character  and  vigor  of  will  are  power- 
less against  an  obscure  position,  and  unfavorable  surroundings. 

A  pertinent  illustration  of  the  foregoing  statement  is  furnished 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  whose  life  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
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Here  was  a  person  of  a  very  robust  type  of  manhood,  whose  native 
capacity,  energy,  promptitude  and  vigor  fitted  him  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  be  a  leader  among  men,  to  mold  the  fate  of  empires  and 
leave  the  impression  of  his  strong  personality  upon  the  customs, 
the  legislation  and  the  character  of  his  age,  condemned  by  adverse 
circumstances  to  pass  his  life  in  comparative  obscurity  and  to  go 
to  his  grave  a  simple  farmer,  unknown  outside  of  his  own  county, 
while  some  of  his  contemporaries,  with  less  ability  and  native 
worth,  attained  a  high  degree  of  prominence  and  a  national  repu- 
tation. 

Alfred  Moore  Stringfield  came  of  good  old  revolutionary  stock. 
His  great-grandfather  came  to  Virginia  from  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  name  was  Eichard  Stringfield  and  little 
is  known  concerning  his  career. 

His  son,  James,  was  born  in  Virginia,  but  afterwards  joined 
in  the  movement  westerly  and  died  in  Kentucky.  His  son,  John, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  first  saw  the  light  in  North  Carolina,  and 
was  an  active  participant  in  the  important  battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain, and  in  several  minor  engagements.  He  was  also  engaged  in 
the  war  of  1812,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  oldest  sons, 
James  and  Thomas,  the  latter  of  whom  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
forehead  by  an  Indian,  and  afterwards  became  a  leading  preacher  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  besides  being  for  some  years  editor 
of  the  Southwest  Christian  Advocate. 

He  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  what 
is  now  McLean  county,  having  preached  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Hen- 
dryx  on  the  south  side  of  Blooming  Grove  in  the  autumn  of  1821 
to  a  few  friends  gathered  together,  he  being  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  in  Randolph's  Grove.  He  was  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  strength  of  character,  and  when  the  writer 
saw  him,  perhaps  about  18.10,  was  a  man  of  very  venerable  ap- 
pearance and  preached  with  a  rugged  eloquence  not  often  sur- 
passed. Indeed  it  may  be  said  of  the  elder  Stringfields,  as  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  that  they  were  all  men  of  positive,  aggressive 
dispositions  and  great  native  force. 

Descended  from  such  honorable  lineage,  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch  first  saw  the  light  near  Murphysboro,  Tennessee, 
October  14,  1809.  His  father  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  more 
than  the  average  education  which  obtained  in  those  days,  as  he  did 
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some  land  surveying  and  some  of  his  old  cop3'books  are  still  in 
existence  among  his  descendants,  containing  problems  carefully 
worked  out,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  in  pen  and  ink,  instead 
of  the  slip-shod  slate  and  blackboard  methods  of  the  present  day. 

He  Avas  also  a  man  of  considerable  propert}',  and  together  with 
his  farming  operations  for  several  years  maintained  a  ferry  across 
the  Tennessee  river.  This,  however,  was  after  a  residence  of  sev- 
eral years  in  Hiintsville,  Alabama,  to  which  place  he  moved  in 
1810  or  1811.  He  seems,  also,  to  have  lived  for  some  time  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  the  exact  place  is  unknown.  Indeed,  the  student  of 
that  period  is  surprised  at  the  migratory  habits  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  border  states.  Instances  of  a  family  coming  into  a  neigh- 
borboocl,  and  making  it  a  fixed  residence  so  as  to  become  rooted  to 
the  soil,  living  and  dying  upon  the  same  spot,  were  comparatively 
rare.  The  population  seems  to  have  been  in  a  sort  of  flux  and  reflux 
from  iho.  older  to  the  newer  states,  and  T^etween  one  section  and 
another,  according  as  views  of  more  desirable  locations,  better 
hunting,  better  water  or  better  soil  were  slowly  disseminated  among 
the  settlers. 

Land  was  to  be  had  for  the  taking ;  there  were  no  large  cities 
to  serve  as  centers  of  attraction  and  population,  and  the  inhabitants 
simply  doated  about  as  inclination  prompted,  as  they  sacrificed 
little  by  leaving  a  neighborhood,  the  same  advantages  being  pos- 
'".essed  in  an  equal  degree  by  all  the  others.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to 
be  wondered  at  that  in  this  semi-nomadic  life  little  record  was  made 
of  changes  which  happened  so  frequently  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
record,  and  no  importance  attached  to  a  location  that  might  be 
abandoned  the  next  day. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  after  the  passing  of  two 
generations,  dates  and  places  are  of  doubtful  authority  and  un- 
certain geography.  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  now  no  certain  in- 
formation as  to  just  where  upon  the  Tennessee  river  the  ferry  in 
question  was  located,  or  just  how  long  the  family  resided  there. 
It  is  certain  that  they  staid  long  enough  to  become  somewhat  iden- 
tified with  the  locality  and  to  have  a  certain  standing  as  people  of 
property  and  influence,  for  about  1816  the  head  of  the  family  be- 
came security  for  others  in  so  large  a  sum  that  upon  the  failure  of 
the  enterprise,  whatever  it  was,  he  suddenly  found  himself,  without 
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fault  on  his  part,  stripped  of  all  his  possessions  and  reduced  to  a 
state  which  we  should  now  regard  as  abject  poverty. 

In  the  meantime  a  family  of  five  sons  and  five  daughters  had 
been  born,  some  of  whom  had  married,  but  none  of  whom  were  la 
a  condition  to  afford  material  aid. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  a  consultation  seems  to  have  been  held 
with  his  two  sons-in-law,  Gardner  Eandolph  and  James  Burleson, 
which  resulted  in  a  determination  to  abandon  Tennessee  and  seek 
a  retreival  of  their  fortunes  in  the  then  almost  unknown  north- 
west territory.  Some  years  before  the  Stringfields'  oldest  brother 
James,  mentioned  as  having  been  in  the  war  of  1812,  had  become  a 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  church,  and,  with  the  fiery  zeal  which 
distinguished  that  class  of  people,  had  pushed  across  the  Ohio 
river  and  made  a  settlement  upon  what  was  then  the  extreme  verge 
of  civilization,  the  Sangamon  river,  in  what  afterwards  became 
the  state  of  Illinois. 

With  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  location  of  his 
brother,  and  a  still  more  imperfect  knowledge  as  to  the  obstacles 
to  be  encountered  in  getting  there,  but  with  a  superb  self-reliance 
upon  his  own  ability  to  go  anywhere  he  chose,  Stringfield  with  his 
two  sons-in-law  and  their  families  sometime  about  the  year  1819 
turned  his  back  on  the  crude  civilization  to  which  he  had  become 
accustomed,  and  fearlessly  turned  his  face  northward  to  penetrate 
an  unknown  wilderness,  without  towns,  ferries,  bridges  or  roads, 
and  guided  only  by  the  most  meager  descriptions  of  the  country, 
and  those  generally  wrong,  and  by  the  same  sort  of  instinct  that 
guides  the  wild  geese  in  their  annual  migration  towards  the  north 
pole. 

ISTo  account  of  the  journey  has  come  down  to  us,  except  that 
they  seem  to  have  spent  two  years  on  the  Wabash  river  in  what  is 
now  White  county,  but  finally  pushed  on  across  the  trackless  prairie 
or  through  the  equally  trackless  forest,  up  to  a  point  on  the  Sanga- 
mon river  a  few  miles  above  where  Springfield  now  stands,  and 
near  where  the  older  brother  James  had  established  himself  a  few 
years  before.  The  exact  date  of  this  settlement  is  in  dispute,  and 
furnishes  another  instance  of  the  carelessness  of  the  pioneers  in 
making  any  record  of  their  movements  for  the  information  of  their 
descendants.  The  total  absence  of  any  public  records  to  which  to 
refer,  the  total  lack  of  newspapers,  which  had  not  yet  penetrated 
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thus  far  westward,  and  a  curious  carelessness  not  easily  miderstood 
in  these  days  of  reporters  and  records,  leaves  a  large  part  of  the 
history  of  those  times  a  perfect  blank.  In  what  year  they  started, 
where  they  crossed  the  Ohio,  how  long  they  staid  in  White  county, 
even  the  year  in  which  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  all  these 
are  at  best  only  guesses  at  the  truth,  and  while  approximately  cor- 
rect, allow  a  wide  margin  for  speculation  and  dispute,  amply  im- 
proved by  the  descendants  of  the  different  branches  of  the  family, 
as  their  fancy  or  imagination  may  dictate. 

All  that  is  definitely  known  is  that  soon  after  he  arrived  at  his 
brother's  house,  the  elder  Stringfield  suddenly  sickened  and  died, 
probably  in  the  winter  of  1822,  leaving  his  widow  with  her  three 
youngest  sons  and  her  two  youngest  daugbters,  to  face  as  best  she 
could  the  privations  and  hardships  incident  to  a  pioneer  life. 

From  this  point  we  are  able  to  trace  the  history  of  Alfred,  the 
youngest  son,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  although,  even  at  this 
period,  there  is  a  want  of  positive  information  as  to  dates,  especially 
very  perplexing  to  the  student  of  this  day  striving  to  make  his 
story  accurate  if  not  interesting. 

It  is  singular  how  little  importance  seems  to  have  attached 
to  dates  at  this  early  period  in  our  histor}'.  No  events  of  national 
importance,  such  as  war  or  pestilence,  occurred  about  that  time 
to  furnish  a  point  of  departure  for  our  investigation.  ''The  sad 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor"  afford  few  incidents  of  a  natu]'e 
sufficiently  striking  to  make  them  memorable,  even  to  the  actor, 
and  the  very  meager  education,  amounting  in  this  case  upon  the 
part  of  our  subject,  simply  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  with  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  little  history,  less  geography, 
and  no  grammar  at  all,  rendered  the  recording  of  any  event  of 
ordinary  interest  laborious  and  unlikely. 

Perhaps  I  may  as  well  say  here,  lest  I  forget  it  later,  that  in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  education  in  early  years,  Captain  Stringfield 
became,  in  after  life,  a  man  of  varied  and  extensive  information, 
with  a  good  general  knowledge  of  history,  especially  that  of  his 
own  country,  and  no  small  acquirement  in  theology,  a  subject 
whose  subtle  distinctions,  and  ingenious  theories  seem  to  have 
possessed  for  him  an  unusual  attraction.  His  perceptive  faculties 
were  remarkable,  liis  memory  singularly  tenacious,  and  he  possessed 
in  an  eminent  decjree  that  readiness  of  resource  and  what  might  be 
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called  nimhleness  of  mind,  which  rendered  him  a  dangerous  an- 
tagonist in  debates,  of  which  he  was  singularly  fond,  and  made  him, 
in  spite  of  some  mannerisms  and  odd  expressions,  a  forcible  and 
entertaining  public  speaker.  We  now  find  our  subject  at  the  tender 
age  of  twelve  years,  thrown  upon  the  world,  not  only  to  support 
himself,  but  also,  with  an  older  brother  (Sevier),  the  sole  support 
of  his  mother  and  sisters,  a  task  which  the  activity,  energy  and 
self-reliance  of  the  females  of  the  family  rendered  less  burdensome 
than  might  be  sujDposed,  the  girls  being  quite  ready  and  willing  to 
take  a  full  share  in  the  active  duties,  not  only  of  such  housekeeping 
as  obtained  at  that  day,  but  to  drive,  ride,  chop  and  dig,  as  well  as 
their  brothers. 

The  two  sons-in-law,  Randolph  and  Burleson,  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Sangamon  location,  had  already,  before  the  death 
of  the  elder  Stringfield,  pulled  up  tlieir  stakes  and  made  a  settle- 
ment in  Randolph's  Grove,  and  their  report  of  the  beauty  and  ad- 
vantages of  tlieir  new  location,  determined  the  Stringfield  family 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  The  two  boys,  accordingly,  came  on 
horseback  early  in  the  spring  of  1823  to  the  cabin,  or  rather  to  the 
rude  hut  which  Randolph  had  been  occupying  for  the  last  few 
months.  The  other  son-in-law,  Burleson,  joined  them  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  two  men  and  two  boys  set  out  on  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition, to  select  a  suitable  home  for  the  new  settlers.  Our  sub- 
ject was  left  next  day  at  the  home  of  ]\Ir.  Rhodes,  in  Blooming 
Grove,  and  remained  there  playing  with  the  Indian  boys  until  the 
return  of  the  others.  They  visited  all  the  groves  in  the  vicinity,  but 
found  nothing  that  suited  them  so  well  as  the  place  where  Ran- 
dolph had  already  located,  and  accordingly  returned  and  built  a 
rude  hut;,  or  more  properly  a  camp,  being  only  a  shed  with  a  log- 
iieap  in  front,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Randolph's 
cabin,  now  the  Stewart  homestead.  Here  the  tAvo  lads  of  fourteen 
and  twelve,  respectively,  set  to  work  bravely  to  make  a  home  for 
their  mother  and  sisters  and  themselves.  They  cleared  off  an  acre 
or  two  of  the  hazel  and  sassafras  back  of  their  camp,  and  with  their 
little  "bull-tongue"  plow,  broke  up  and  planted  the  first  land  that 
was  ever  cultivated  in  Randolph  township,  for  although  Randolph 
had  been  there  a  year  before  he  does  not  seem  to  have  tried  to  raise  a 
crop,  preferring  his  usual  method  of  depending  on  his  gun  for  a  liv- 
ing, his  Indian  neighbors  being  able  to  furnish  him  the  small  amount 
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of  corn  his  necessities  required.  The  usnal  conception  of  the  In- 
dians, as  subsisting  entirely  upon  meat,  is  not  correct  so  far  as  the 
tribes  living  in  that  vicinity  is  concerned.  The  squaws  of  each 
family  always  contrived  to  raise  a  little  corn  every  year,  and  had 
several  methods  of  preparing  it,  manifesting  a  good  deal  of  skill  in 
varying  their  dishes  to  suit  the  not  very  fastidious  tastes  of  their 
families.  The  hunting  expeditions  of  the  tribes  were  always  ar- 
ranged so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  rude  cultivation  of  the  corn 
crop,  and  of  necessity  each  year  cultivated  the  same  little  patch 
of  ground,  gave  to  these  Indians,  at  least,  a  more  settled  character 
than  we  are  apt  to  attach  to  our  idea  of  their  habits.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  consider  here  the  reason  why  the  pioneers  invariably 
made  their  settleme^its  just  within  the  borders  of  the  groves  that 
dotted  the  country. 

Besides  the  paramount  necessities  of  shelter  and  fuel,  there 
was  another  quite  sufiicient  reason  for  their  choice.  The  main 
body  of  the  groves  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  large  trees, 
the  felling  and  clearing  up  of  which  woiild  have  involved  great 
labor  and  delay.  The  prairie  proper  was  covered,  up  to  the  timber 
line,  with  a  dense  growth  of  coarse,  rough,  tall  grass  springing 
from  a  sod  so  thick,  so  tough  and  so  interlaced  with  roots  and 
fibres,  that  it  took  a  good  ax  and  a  sharp  blow  to  cut  through  it. 
Indeed  so  tough  and  permanent  was  this  sod,  that  the  writer  has 
seen  a  wall  or  fence  made  of  it,  cut  out  with  an  axe  and  spade,  which 
resisted  the  attacks  of  rain  and  frost  for  several  years.  This  was 
upon  the  old  "Dean"  place,  now  the  Pierce  farm,  four  miles  south 
of  Bloomington,  and  will  be  remembered  by  many  old  settlers  yet 
living. 

As  ma}^  be  readily  seen,  the  poor  teams  and  rude  plows  of  the 
pioneers  could  do  nothing  with  such  a  sod,  and  it  was  not  for  sev- 
eral years  after  this  period  that  a  huge  plow  was  constructed,  set 
upon  wheels,  and  with  a  wooden  mold-board,  to  which  all  the  oxen 
in  the  settlement,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  yokes  or  pairs  were  at- 
tached by  strong  chains,  which  tore  its  way  through  the  ground, 
with  a  cracking  of  whips  and  a  snapping  of  '"'red  roots"  and  "shoe- 
strings" that  could  be  heard  a  half  mile  away.  Much  cheap  wit  has 
been  expended  on  our  forefathers  for  taking  the  trouble  to  clear 
off  timber  land,  when  countless  acres  of  rich  prairie  lay  contiguous 
already  cleared  and  ready  for  the  plow-share,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
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fact,  they  did  the  very  best  they  coiild.  If  the  land  was  ready  for 
the  plow,  the  plow  was  not  ready  for  the  land,  and  it  was  several 
years  after  the  period  we  are  considering,  when  the  breaking  of 
prairie  sod  became  practicable.  When  it  did  become  practicable,  it 
was  followed  as  a  regular  business  by  some  one  who  could  com- 
mand sufficient  teams  and  a  plow,  and  who  broke  up  his  neighbor's 
land  for  him,  for  a  sum  ranging  from  two  dollars  to  three  dollars 
an  acre,  depending  upon  the  toughness  of  the  sod,  but  partly  upon 
the  length  of  the  "lands'"  to  be  plowed,  for  it  was  seldom  that  an 
eighty-acre  tract  could  be  found  that  was  not  cut  in  some  direction 
by  a  '"'slough''  or  bog,  not  to  be  crossed  in  the  "breaking  season," 
the  early- part  of  the  summer,  and  necessitating  frequent  turnings, 
which,  with  their  long,  unwieldy  teams  and  plows,  took  up  a  good 
deal  of  time.  In  the  edge  of  the  timber  land,  however,  there  was 
always  a  strip  neither  prairie  nor  timber,  where  the  annual  prairie 
fires  stopped  their  sweep,  and  which,  as  a  sort  of  neutral  zone  was 
occupied  by  a  growth  of  hazel,  plum  and  sassafras  sufficiently  dense 
to  kill  ont  the  sod,  and  so  stop  the  fire,  and  yet  with  bodies  and 
roots  small  enough  to  be  easily  mastered  by  the  pioneer's  ax  and 
mattock.  Hence,  by  common  consent,  these  points  were  chosen  by 
the  early  settlers  for  their  small  fields,  and  were  comparatively 
easy  of  ctiltivation.  In  this  choice,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  they 
but  followed  the  example  of  their  dusky  neighbors,  who  were  by  no 
means  lacking  in  practical  sense,  though,  according  to  our  ideas, 
they  made  but  a  poor  use  of  it. 

The  ensuing  four  years  were,  for  our  subject,  years  of  the  most 
laborious  dnidgery,  with  but  discouraging  results.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  money  in  the  country  and  such  business  as  was  done 
was  altogether  in  the  nature  of  barter  of  pelts,  etc.,  and  of  the 
interchange  of  various  articles  to  suit  the  various  needs  or  fancies 
of  the  settlers. 

The  country  filled  up  very  slowly.  The  long  line  of  wagons 
from  Ohio  had  not  yet  ventured  across  the  immense  prairies  to  the 
east,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were  stragglers  from  various 
states  and  there  was  but  little  of  a  permanent  character  in  the 
settlement,  many,  discouraged  after  a  year  or  two,  drifting  back  to 
their  respective  starting  points  or  straggling  away  to  some  other 
grove  which  seemed  to  offer  them  better  opportunities. 
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The  civilization  was  of  the  most  primitive  cliaraeter.  There 
were  no  schools,  and  no  church  privileges  except  such  as  were  af- 
forded b}'  the  occasional  visit  of  a  wandering  preacher,  usually  be- 
longing to  the  Methodist  church. 

TTpon  one  oi  these  occasions  young  Stringfield,  who  had  al- 
ways been  religiously  inclined,  connected  himself  with  the  Methodist 
denomination,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  Methodist  class  that 
v/as  ever  organized  in  the  county,  at  the  home  of  his  uncle,  Gardner 
Eandolph. 

He  continued  from  this  time  on  to  lais  death  an  active,  con- 
sistent and  devoted  member  of  the  church,  filling  all  the  minor 
offices  with  zeal  and  efficiency,  and  contributing  liberally  of  his 
time  and  means  to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  by  his  gen- 
erous contributions  to  the  various  enterprises  of  the  church,  some- 
times seriously  embarrassing  his  own  limited  resources. 

His  house  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death  to  be  the  head- 
quarters for  all  the  preachers  of  his  denomination,,  and  it  was 
probably  from  this  close  association  with  young  ministers,  naturally 
full  of  doctrinal  discourses  and  arguments  that  he  imbibed  that 
fondness  for  controversy  and  taste  for  discussion  already  men- 
tioned. Nothing  afforded  his  active  mind  more  pleasure  than  to 
delve  into  the  subtleties  of  theology,  and  it  was  as  surprising  as  it 
was  interesting  to  hear  this  untutored  backwoodsman  discoursing 
intelligently  upon  the  distinctions  between  the  Homouusions  and 
the  Homoiousians  among  the  early  fathers  of  the  church.  And  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  this  was  mere  display  upon  his  part.  Such 
was  the  grasp  of  his  mind  and  the  clearness  of  his  intellect  that  he 
readily  comprehended  the  intricate  points  he  so  frequently  dis- 
cussed, and  thus  was  able  to  discuss  intelligently  abstruse  subjects 
not  often  mentioned  in  ordinary  society.  In  such  matters,  as  in 
all  others,  he  conceived  definite,  positive  opinions  upon  all  dis- 
puted points,  which  he  defended  with  address  and  tenacity  upon 
all  occasions,  and  no  one,  in  his  presence  ever  controverted  one  of 
his  cherished  convictions  without  meeting  a  prompt,  intelligent  and 
energetic  response. 

His  taste  for  discussion  continued  throughout  his  life,  and  he 
would  ride  for  miles  in  the  night-time  to  take  part  in  debates  at 
country  school  houses,  upon  which  occasions  his  tenacious  memory, 
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fertility  of  resource  and  readiness  .of  speech  made  him  no  mean 
antagonist. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  born  fighter,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  dis- 
cussion upon  religious  or  political  subjects,  being  a  strong  partisan, 
and  quite  unable  to  see  but  one  side  of  a  question. 

After  four  years  of  drudgery  and  privations  in  their  little 
cabin  upon  their  little  "claim,"  the  Stringfields  found  themselves 
not  much,  better  off  than  at  the  beginning,  and  began  to  ask  them- 
selves "What  next  ?" 

They  were  not  getting  ahead,  except  by  the  natural  increase  of 
the  little  live  stock  they  possessed,  and  their  prospects  were  gloomy 
indeed.  The  two  boys  were  now  well-grovni,  strong  and  active,  and 
regular  "gluttons''  for  work.  The  trouble  was  that  there  was  little 
for  them  to  do  outside  of  their  own  claim,  and  absolutely  no  money 
in  the  country  to  pay  them  with  even  if  work  could  be  had. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  how  a  whole  community  could  get  along 
for  several  years  without  money,  but  it  seems  that  is  just  what 
they  did.  Probably  the  whole  settlement  could  not  have  raised 
five  dollars  in  silver  all  put  together. 

The  boys  reasoned  that  pretty  soon  the  land  about  them  would 
come  into  market,  and  that  only  money  would  avail  them  at  the 
land  office.  Such  groceries  as  they  had  to  have  were  obtained  at 
Springfield  or  Fort  Clark,  as  Peoria  was  then  called,  by  trading 
a  little  wheat  or  skins,  but  no  cash  was  involved  in  the  transaction. 

Their  clothes  were,  of  course,  of  the  most  primitive  description 
and  cost  them  no  outlay. 

Each  family  raised  a  little  patch  of  flax  for  linen  and  a  few 
sheep  for  wool.  The  boys  dressed  the  flax  and  sheared  the  sheep, 
and  the  old  mother  took  charge  of  the  rest.  Their  raiment  was  not 
of  the  finest  texture  or  the  latest  fashion,  but  such  trifles  troubled 
them  very  little.  What  they  must  have  to  enable  them  to  get  a 
foothold  was  some  ready  money,  and  that  was  absolutely  not  in  the 
country.  In  this  dilemma  tidings  reached  them  of  the  discovery  of 
lead  ore  near  Galena,  and  a  mild  excitement,  similar  to  the  late 
Klondike  fever,  pervaded  the  settlement  when  it  became  knowTi  that 
at  Galena  actual  money  was  in  circulation,  and  that  a  laborer  could 
put  the  fruits  of  his  toil  in  his  pocket,  instead  of  in  his  mouth  or 
on  his  back  as  food  or  clothing. 
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The  Stringfields  were  not  long  in  making  up  their  minds  to 
try  their  fortunes  in  the  new  country.  They  loaded  their  goods 
into  the  wagon  that  had  brought  them  to  the  country,  and  another 
rude  affair  which  had  come  into  their  possession,  and  which,  with 
two  additional  yokes  of  oxen,  represented  all  they  had  been  able  to 
accumulate  during  four  years  of  arduous  labor. 

The  widow,  the  two  boys  and  a  daughter,  Virginia,  who  after- 
ward became  Mrs.  Eobert  Funk,  made  up  the  party,  which,  with 
two  wagons  and  four  yokes  of  oxen  (they  still  had  no  horse),  took 
up  their  march  for  the  new  attraction,  early  in  the  spring  of  182T. 

They  left  their  little  cabin  and  the  few  acres  they  had'  cul- 
tivated in  Randolph's  Grove  in  their  Uncle  Randolph's  care,  though, 
of  course,  they  had  no  legal  right  to  it,  and  any  one  coming  into  the 
neighborhood  might  have  moved  in  so  far  as  the  legal  right  was  con- 
cerned. There  was,  however,  an  unwritten  law  prevailing  which  for- 
bade any  one  "jumping"  another's  claim.  So  strictly  was  this  en- 
forced, that  the  next  year  a  man  named  Sherman,  settling  upon  a 
claim  near  by  which  had  formerly  l)een  occupied  by  another  found 
himself  completely  ostracised  by  the  neighbors  that  he  was  literally 
starved  out,  and  had  to  move  away.  The  word  "boycott"  had  not 
then  been  invented,  but  the  thing  it  represents  was  well-known  as 
the  above  illustration  will  show. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  well-defined  road  leading  to  Galena, 
or  indeed  to  anywhere  else.  Guided  by  old  Indian  trails,  such 
scanty  information  as  they  could  pick  up,  and  a  sort  of  blind  in- 
stinct akin  to  that  of  migratory  birds,  they  made  their  way  by 
where  the  town  of  Washington,  Tazewell  county,  now  stands,  and 
thence  skirting  up  the  Illinois  river  to  Ottawa  and  thence  to  Dixon, 
where  there  was  a  settlement  and  a  ferry,  and  where  they  crossed  the 
Rock  river.  They  continued  by  a  series  of  zig-zags  from  one  grove 
to  another,  and  from  one  settlement  to  another,  until  in  a  little  more 
than  a  month  they  reached  their  destination  upon  Fever  river, 
which  appears  to  have  been  rightly  named,  as  they  found  at  least 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  suffering  with  the  familiar  chills  and 
fever.  Of  this  disease,  then  so  prevalent,  and  now,  happily,  so 
rare,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pioneers  accepted  it  as  they  did  many 
other  evils,  as  a  sort  of  matter  of  course,  and  iii  the  sickly  season, 
which  lasted  from  August  to  Xovember,  always  made  calculations 
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to  1)6  laid  up  a  portion  of  the  time  with,  ague,  which  seems  to  have 
been  looked  upon  rather  as  a  nuisance  than  a  disease,  the  patients 
going  about  their  usual  duties  until  the  time  for  the  chill  came  on, 
and  going  on  again  when  the  fever  subsided,  with  some  grumbling 
at  the  interruption  but  not  regarding  the  disease  as  anything  serious. 

The  present  writer  remembers  a  period  in  the  '"forties"  when 
for  several  years  he  expected  ague,  just  as  he  did  Avatermelons  as  a 
natural  adjunct  of  the  season,  though,  indeed,  less  pleasant.  Every 
alternate  day,  diiring  the  fruit  season,  he  had  his  chill  as  regularly 
as  his  dinner,  and  alternately  froze  and  burned  an  hour  or  two 
when  the  fever,  getting  the  upj^er  hand  of  the  chill,  raged  unchecked 
for  several  hours,  after  which  he  crawled  out  of  bed,  drank  some 
coffee  and  was  himself  again. 

He  was  none  the  less  expected  to  do  his  share  of  the  work,  ex- 
cept while  the  paroxysm  was  actually  in  force,  and  upon  the  alter- 
nate days  was  considered  as  well  as  ever.  Various  domestic  rem- 
edies w^ere  resorted  to,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  sundry  herbs  and  teas, 
usually  so  nauseous  as  to  make  the  sufferer  forget  the  throes  of  the 
disease  in  the  terrors  of  the  remedy. 

I  remember  especially  elder  bark,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
specific,  acting  as  a  vomit  or  a  purge,  according  as  it  was  peeled 
up  or  down  !  As  I  remember,  all  they  gave  me  must  have  been 
peeled  upwards.  Quinine  was  unknown,  although  Peruvian  bark 
was  spoken  of  as  a  remedy  more  from  hearsay  than  from  actual  ex- 
perience. 

Upon  this  journey,  young  Alfred  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  ability  as  a  runner,  of  which  he  was  always  very  proud. 
At  a  point  on  Rock  river  they  found  a  large  camp  of  Indians  en- 
gaged in  various  athletic  games,  such  as  running  races  and  playing 
football,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  The  Stringfield  boys  joined 
readily  in  the  games,  and  the  younger  being  challenged  by  the 
fleetest  young  warrior  to  a  foot  race  of  a  hundred  yards,  easily  dis- 
tanced his  opponent  to  the  intense  disgust  of  his  fellows,  and  the 
great  delight  of  the  squaws,  with  whom  he  was  quite  a  hero  during 
his  stay. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  mining  district,  they  at  once  secured 
work,  not  at  mining  directly,  but  at  the  more  profitable  business  of 
hauling  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  smelting  works,  and  also  in  haul- 
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ing  wood  to  the  same  point,  and  so  fortunate  and  so  energetic 
were  their  efforts  that  hy  the  next  spring  Alfred  was  able  to  gratify 
a  long  felt  desire  and  buy  himself  a  horse,  upon  which  he  returned 
to  Eandolph's  Grove  in  April,  1828,  and,  upon  his  representation  of 
the  proper] ty  attending  the  mining  business,  within  a  month  had 
organized  a  party  of  five  families  with  which  he  returned,  piloting 
it  over  the  same  devious  route  he  had  traversed  the  year  before. 

That  autumn,  however,  the  health  of  his  aged  mother  gave 
way  and  the  two  sorrowing  boys  laid  her  body  away  in  a  grave,  all 
trace  of  which,  unfortunately,  has  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  years. 

Partly  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  mother,  and  partly  from 
a  feeling  of  home-sickness,  none  of  their  relatives  having  followed 
them  to  Fever  river,  the  boys  soon  after  loaded  up  their  household 
goods  and  returned  to  Eandolph's  Grove,  considering  their  time 
as  having  been  well  spent  as  they  had  accumulated  a  little  ready 
monej'',  the  first  they  had  ever  possessed.  They  found  the  settle- 
ment growing  rapidly,  and  more  opportunities  for  employment 
than  before.  The  business  of  raising  hogs,  which  has  since  grown 
to  such  immense  proportions,  was  then  just  in  its  infancy.  So  ex- 
tensive was  the  range  and  so  abundant  the  crop  of  acorns  that  tho 
animals  grew  to  maturity  almost  without  attention,  being  prac- 
tically wild  and  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  all  weathers. 
When  they  reached  maturity,  which  was  not  generally  until  they 
were  two  years  old,  they  were  gathered  up  as  closely  as  possible,  shut 
up  in  a  pen,  and  fed  corn  for  a  month  or  two  to  finish  them  and 
get  rid  of  a  sort  of  oiliness  in  their  flesh,  brought  on  by  their 
acorn  diet,  as  well  as  to  harden  the  meat  and  make  it  more  palatable. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  corn  ration,  they  were  ready  for  the  buyer, 
who  came  along  on  horseback,  earying  with  him  a  large  steel-yard 
capable  of  weighing  about  500  pounds,  and  a  rude  sort  of  sling  of 
leather  generally  made  of  the  breeching  of  the  heavy  harness  then 
in  use.  Going  into  the  pen,  the  steel-yard  and  sling  were  hung 
upon  a  convenient  limb,  the  hogs  seized  one  at  a  time  by  main 
force,  their  bodies  caiight  up  in  the  sling,  and  the  weight  ascer- 
tained and  checked  off  amid  abundant  laughter  and  enthusiasm 
among  the  helpers,  who  comprised  the  whole  neighborhood,  and 
much  resistance  and  squealing  from  the  swine. 

In  those  days  hogs  were  bought  by  what  was  called  "net 
weight,"  that  is,  after  the  gross  weight  was  ascertained,  a  deduction 
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of  one-fifth  was  made  for  offal  and  shrinkage,  and  the  price  com- 
puted upon  the  result.  As  this  operation  had  to  be  repeated  upon 
eacli  hog  to  settle  guesses  and  bets  upon  the  part  of  the  helpers,  it 
required  a  good  deal  of  figuring,  at  which  young  Stringfield  be- 
came very  proficient,  and  was  generally  called  upon  whenever  a 
hog  buyer  made  his  appearance  in  the  neighborhood. 

Frequently,  however,  the  buyer  and  seller  came  to  terms  by 
the  shorter  method  of  "guessing  off"  the  average  weight  of  a  drove, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  expert  some  people  became  in  estimating 
the  weight,  not  only  of  individual  animals,  but  of  whole  droves 
comprising  pigs  of  all  sizes  and  weights,  the  result,  when  found  at 
the  scales,  only  varying  a  few  pounds  from  the  estimate  of  the 
expert. 

Captain  Stringfield  prided  himself,  to  his  dying  day,  on  his 
ability  to  guess  the  weight  of  any  animal,  and  was  often  called 
upon  as  an  expert  to  decide  matters  when  a  difi'erent  opinion  existed 
between  buyer  and  seller. 

He  at  once  became  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying 
and  marketing  hogs,  generally  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Jesse  Funk,  and  for  several  years  it  was  his  principal  enploymeut 
in  the  winter  months. 

The  market,  for  several  years  the  only  one,  was  in  the  mining 
region  around  Galena,  and  afterwards  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal  and  at  Chicago,  and  the  hardships,  exposures  and  fatigues 
incident  to  a  winter  trip  of  such  length  can  only  be  faintly  imagined 
in  these  days  of  fast  trains  and  palace  cars. 

The  hogs,  which  were  of  native  breed,  long-legged  and  active, 
were  abundantly  able  to  make  the  trip  and,  as  they  were  usually 
quite  fat,  at  least  when  the  start  was  made,  did  not  usually  suffer 
from  cold,  though  some  instances  are  on  record  of  a  whole  drove 
perishing  in  a  particularly  furious  snow  storm.  They  were,  how- 
ever, half  wild,  some  of  them  several  years  old  and  extremely  self- 
willed,  unruly  and  vicious. 

One  observing  the  sleek,  well-fed  animal  of  the  present  day, 
too  lazy  to  get  out  of  the  way,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  fierce, 
bristly,  savage  animals  of  that  day,  growing  up  in  the  deepest  woods, 
unaccustomed  to  restraint,  not  used  to  the  presence  of  man,  and 
with  a  strong  home  instinct  which  made  them  strongly  resist  being 
driven  away  and  often  brought  them  back  to  their  native  lairs 
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after  being  driven  half  way  across  the  state.  N"o  one  who  has  not 
tried  it  himself  can  conceive  what  a  task  it  is  to  stop  a  half -crazed 
brute  of  this  kind,  with  his  formidable  tusks,  quite  capable  of  rip- 
ping open  a  horse  with  a  single  thrust,  and  a  hide  quite  insensible 
to  blows.  When  such  an  animal,  shutting  its  eyes,  makes  a  blind 
rush  for  liberty,  about  the  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  get  out  of  its 
way — if  you  can.  Each  day's  drive  was  enlivened  by  a  number  of 
escapades  of  the  liveliest  description.  There  were  no  fences  along 
the  road  to  hold  the  drove  together.  Indeed,  there  mav  as  well 
have  been  no  roads  so  far  as  the  hogs  were  concerned. 

The  camp  was  roused  at  daybreak  or  before,  and  after  a  hasty 
breakfast  of  corn  bread  and  coffee  the  hands,  usually  numbering 
six  or  eight,  routed  out  the  hogs  from  the  piles  in  which  they  had 
slept  over  night,  and  started  them  along,  heading  them  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  they  wanted  them  to  go.  Two  men  kept  along  each 
side  to  act  as  flankers,  while  the  others  brought  up  the  rear 
and  with  shouts  and  blows  urged  the  stubborn  brutes  along. 
A  wagon  with  the  camping  outfit  and  provisions  followed 
in  the  rear,  into  which  was  occasionally  loaded  by  main 
force  a  particularly  contrary  animal,  or  one  which  broke  down  or 
got  lamed  in  an  effort  to  escape.  Every  little  while  through  the 
day  the  cry  would  be  heard  "look  out !  there's  a  rusher,"  and  a 
bristling  head  would  be  seen  reared  above  the  rest,  and  a  big,  wild- 
eyed  brute  would  be  seen  crowding  his  way  towards  the  edge  of 
the  drove.  Two  of  the  men  in  the  rear  ran  up  alongside  and  met 
him  as  he  came  out  of  the  throng,  and  with  shouts  and  blows  en- 
deavored to  force  him  back  among  his  companions,  generally  with- 
out success.  Shutting  his  eyes  and  opening  his  huge  jaws,  the  brute 
makes  his  headlong  dash  for  liberty,  as  irresistible  as  an  elephant 
and  far  more  dangerous.  His  two  antagonists  hang  upon  his  flank 
with  various  attempts  to  check  or  turn  him  towards  the  drove,  en- 
couraged by  loud  shouts  from  the  others  of  "trip  him  up  with  your 
foot/'  "catch  him  by  the  tail,''  "jump  aboard  and  ride  home,"  etc., 
and  the  fvin  grows  fast  and  furious.  The  most  approved  method, 
when  they  failed  to  turn  or  stop  their  antagonist  and  could  get 
near  enough  to  him,  which  was  often  not  until  a  long  chase,  for  the 
hogs  in  those  days  were  built  for  speed,  was  to  throw  themselves 
boldly  on  his  back,  catch  him  by  the  ears  and  hang  on  till  he 
dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion,  but  this  was  a  feat,  which,  while 
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it  looks  easy,  reqiiires  a  good  deal  of  nerve  and  quickness  of  eye  and 
tenacity  of  grip  to  succeed.  When  the  fierce  animal  was  finally 
quelled,  the  men  often  found  themselves  a  mile  or  more  away  from 
the  drove,  which  in  the  meantime  had  kept  moving,  and  some- 
times it  would  be  some  hours  before  they  coi;ld  rejoin  the  rest.  Of 
course,  two  or  three  rushes  of  this  kind  so  depleted  the  force  that 
the  drove  had  to  be  stopped  and  held  until  the  hands  could  be 
gathered  together  again.  Such  delays  caused  slow  progress  to  be 
made,  and  ten  miles  was  considered  a  good  average  day's  drive. 

The  owner,  being  on  horseback,  usually  rode  ahead  about 
noon  and  endeavored  to  secure  a  load  of  corn  at  the  settlement 
towards  which  they  were  headed,  but  qu.ite  often  could  not  succeed, 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  drove  to  go  two  or  three  days 
without  food,  when  the  shrinkage  became  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance. The  command  of  such  an  expedition  as  this  exactly 
suited  young  String-field's  taste,  and  developed  his  faculties  of 
promptness  and  self-reliance  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  also  de- 
veloped his  muscles,  and  he  prided  himself  no  little  upon  having, 
upon  a  challenge,  carried  a  barrel  of  salt  across  the  Illinois  river 
upon  the  ice,  and  was  always  ready  to  shoulder  a  sack  containing 
five  bushels  of  wheat,  or  to  '"chin  a  limb"  as  it  was  called,  that  i? 
draw  himself  up  by  his  hands  twenty-seven  successive  times  at  one 
effort.  As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  a  life,  he  soon  became,  by  com- 
mon consent,  recognized  as  a  leader  at  the  different  gatherings, 
such  as  barn  raisings,  etc.,  and  when  the  militia  was  organized  by 
Governor  Ee3mo]ds  in  1832,  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the  Thirty- 
ninth  regiment,  a  title  which  remained  with  him  for  the  rest  of  b.is 
life,  though  his  actual  service  extended  only  over  a  few  years  when 
the  "annual  muster'^  law  was  repealed. 

Many  entertaining  stories  are  told  in  Randolph's  Grove  con- 
cerniiig  Captain  Stringfield's  feats  of  agility  and  strength,  several 
of  which  are  preserved  in  Professor  Duis'  "Good  Old  Times  in  Mc- 
Lean County,"  a  work  much  sneered  at  by  some,  but  which  I  have 
always  found  extremely  valuable  and  entertaining  and  fully  as 
accurate  as  more  pretentious  histories. 

Concerning  this  matter  of  accuracy  there  is  this  to  be  said: 
It  was  Professor  Duis'  habit,  after  writing  a  sketch  of  a  person 
from  the  best  information  he  could  get,  to  submit  it  to  him  for  cor- 
rection, sometimes  more  than  once,  and  hence  such  mistakes  as  to 
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dates,  etc.,  which  occur,  should  be  attributed  not  to  the  author,  but 
to  the  carelessness  or  lapse  of  memory  of  his  informants,  who  were 
the  persons  most  interested.  The  book  itself  is  a  veritable  mine  of 
old  settlers"  stories  and  adventures,  and  will  be  more  prized  by 
future  generations  than  by  the  present. 

One  criticism  of  his  book  is  this,  that  he  had  no  sort  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  early  times  such  as  is  possessed  by  every  one 
raised  in  this  country,  and  thus  was  utterly  unable  to  judge  of  the 
credibility  of  any  story  submitted  to  him,  but  innoeaitly  put  down 
whatever  statement  was  given  him,  and  thus  sometimes  became  the 
victim  of  absurd  and  impossible  stories  told  him  by  mischievously 
inclined  persons,  often  among  the  old  settlers  themselves. 

To  this  class  belongs  the  professor's  story  that  Captain  String- 
field  was  in  the  habit  of  chasing  wolves  on  foot  and  capturing 
them  by  superior  fleetness.  Probably  Duis  misunderstood  the 
captain,  or  the  latter  was  simply,  in  a  spirit  of  mischief,  practicing 
upon  his  credulity,  as  it  took  a  pretty  swift  horse  to  overtake  a 
wolf. 

What  the  captain  really  did,  out  of  sheer  bravado,  was  to  run 
down  a  wolf  with  his  old  black  mare  until  he  was  close  upon  it,  and 
then  suddenly  seize  it,  a  feat  for  which  he  carried  a  bad  sear  to  his 
grave,  for  the  fierce  animal  turning  suddenly  iipon  him  siezed  his 
arm  with  such  a  snap  that  his  teeth  met  through  the  flesh  just  be- 
low the  elbow.  jSTothing  daunted,  however,  he  shook  it  loose,  over- 
powered it,  tied  it  with  his  suspenders,  and  carried  it  home  in  tri- 
umph to  be  baited  by  all  the  dogs  in  the  settlement. 

He  did  not,  however,  excel  as  a  hunter,  and  really  spent  very 
little  time  in  the  chase,  having  more  serious  matters  to  claim  his 
attention. 

In  1825,  at  the  house  of  William  Walker  of  Blooming  C4rove, 
he  attended  the  first  Sunday  school  ever  held  in  the  county,  having 
Eev.  James  Latta  for  superintendent.  He  was  much  interested  in 
the  work  and  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  a  Sunday 
school  in  his  own  neighborhood. 

About  the  year  1830  he  began  to  put  together  his  little  sav- 
ings wdth  a  view  to  enter  some  land  as  soon  as  the  land  office  which 
was  to  be  established  at  Vandalia  should  be  ready  for  business. 
Finding  that  he  had  not  enough  money  to  enter  a  half  section, 
which  Avas  his  ambition,  he  hit  upon  an  ingenious  plan  to  keep  any- 
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one  else  from  getting  what  he  was  unable  to  pay  for  himself,  lie 
made  his  entry  of  160  acres  in  two  strips  across  a  section,  leaAdng 
between  them  a  strip  of  land  only  forty  rods  wide  and  a  mile  long, 
rightly  judging  that  no  one  would  want  a  piece  of  land  of  that 
shape  and  thus  held  it  for  several  years,  when  he  was  able  to  buy 
the  strip  himself,  and  so  connect  his  separate  tracts  into  the  body 
of  land  upon  which  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1830  he  and  his  brother,  Sevier,  sold  the  claim 
upon  which  they  first  settled  to  Samuel  Stewart,  and  it  remains  in 
the  possession  of  his  heirs  until  the  present  day  (1898). 

From  this  period  his  life  becomes  one  in  common  with  the 
other  early  settlers. 

The  fall  before  the  deep  snow,  upon  a  trip  to  Chicago  with  an  ox 
team,  a  prairie  fire  frightened  his  oxen  in  the  night  while  grazing, 
and  they  were  forced  away  in  front  of  the  flames  and  so  drifted  out 
of  his  reach.  He  borrowed  a  horse  and  hunted  for  them  diligently 
for  several  days,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  them,  and  was  forced  to 
return  on  foot  without  them,  regarding  them  as  lost.  Some  time 
the  next  spring  word  reached  him  that  four  oxen  were  at  large 
in  the  woods  near  the  head  of  the  Iroquois  river,  and  upon  making 
search  he  foimd  that  all  the  animals  had  survived  the  rigors  of 
that  terrible  winter,  subsisting  mainly  upon  the  tender  shoots  put 
up  by  stumps  of  trees  that  some  wood-choppers  had  cut  down  the 
year  before.  Considering  that  the  cold  had  been  so  severe  as  to 
almost  exterminate  the  deer  all  over  the  state,  the  survival  of  these 
cattle  must  be  considered  remarkable. 

The  most  important  event  in  Captain  Stringfield's  life  oc- 
curred in  1832,  when,  on  March  25,  he  luarried  Miss  Amelia  Hand, 
a  daughter  of  a  local  preacher  who  lived  some  miles  distant.  There 
were  no  bridges  in  those  days,  and  the  captain,  upon  his  wedding 
morning,  found  himself  separated  from  the  object  of  his  affections 
by  a  flood  in  the  Big  Ivickapoo,  wMch  rendered  it  nearly  half  a 
mile  wide.  Such  a  trifling  matter  did  not  deter  the  ancient  bride- 
groom, however.  He  tied  his  wedding  suit,  probably  his  only  one, 
in  a  bundle  which  he  fastened  upon  his  shoulder,  rode  his  old 
black  mare  into  the  icy  water  and  boldly  swam  across. 

Upon  his  return  the  next  day,  with  his  bride  on  the  same  horse 
behind  him,  as  was  the  custom,  he  found  the  water  still  raging  and 
the  couple  crossed  the  stream  in  the  same  manner,  but  tradition  is 
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silent  as  to  what  disposition  he  made  of  liis  clothes  upon  this  occa- 
sion. 

This  black  mare,  by  the  way,  was  his  favorite  saddler,  indeed 
his  only  one  for  a  number  of  years.  She  carried  him  in  successful 
chase  after  many  a  deer  and  w^olf,  and  was  his  main  dependence 
for  journeys,  visiting  or  for  the  whole  family.  She  was  particu- 
larl}^  trustworthy  for  swimming  the  creeks  as  mentioned  above. 

When  his  family  increased,  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  him 
to  take  his  wife  and  the  whole  brood  upon  old  "jSTelly"  and  ride, 
unhesitatingly,  into  the  turbid  and  swollen  stream  which  ran  near 
his  house,  and  it  made  no  difference  to  him  whether  it  was  fordable 
or  not,  he  crossed  it  just  the  same. 

Upon  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  seen  him  upon  a  ride 
down  to  the  ford  with  his  wife  and  three  children  on  the  trusty 
animal,  and  plunge  boldly  into  the  swollen  stream.  He  would 
cross  his  feet  in  front  of  the  saddle,  take  a  baby  on  each  arm,  and 
trust  the  instinct  of  his  mare  to  take  them  safely  across.  His  wife 
sat  on  the  animal  behind  the  saddle,  one  arm  clasped  around  her 
husband's  waist,  and  the  other  holding  the  youngest  child,  and 
liolding  her  feet  stretched  out  straight  in  front  of  her  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  water.  Nelly  was  a  high  swimmer,  and  it  was  seldom 
tliat  anybody  got  wet,  and  when  they  did  it  was  regarded  more  as 
a  joke  than  otherwise.  People  didn't  stand  upon  trifles  in  those 
days,  and  so  trifling  a  matter  as  a  wetting,  even  in  freezing  weather, 
was  hardly  thought  worthy  of  mention. 

Captain  Stringheld  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  domestic 
relations.  His  wife  was  a  woman  of  great  vitality  and  more  than 
usual  strength  of  character.  She  made  him  a  worthy  companion  for 
over  fifty  years,  and  the  ten  children  she  bore  him  grew  up,  except 
two  who  died  in  infancy,  honest,  industrious.  God-fearing  men  and 
women.  He  took  great  comfort  in  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
and  was  never  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when  they  clustered 
around  his  knees  to  listen  to  the  fascinating  stories  of  his  boyhood. 

Until  the  day  of  his  death  his  house  continued  to  be  the  gen- 
eral headquarters  for  the  children  and  grandchildren,  among  whom 
a  remarkable  spirit  of  amity  prevailed,  and  bickerings  and  jealousies 
were  unknown.  He  was  warmly  interested  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, and  was  a  member  of  the  first  temperance  society  ever  organ- 
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ized  in  the  county,  a  branch  of  the  Avell-known  American  Temper- 
ance Union  Society,  organized  in  1826,  the  pledge  being  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  except  when  prescribed  for  medi- 
cine, but  not  forbidding  the  use  of  cider,  wine  or  malt  liquors.* 
Although  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  was  not  yet  promulgated. 
Captain  Stringfield  himself  rigidly  abstained  from  the  use  of 
strong'  drink,  an  example  rather  remarka))le  in  view  of  the  usua] 
habits  of  the  commiuiity. 

The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  among  his  neighbors  is  shown 
by  his  election  for  three  terms  as  justice  of  the  peace,  succeeding 
Hon.  John  Moore,  who  was  the  first  justice  of  the  township.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  township  organization  he  was  elected  the  first  su- 
pervisor from  Randolph  township,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  tlie  county  board  at  its  first  session  Avhen  many 
practical  questions  of  detail  under  the  new  system,  came  up  for 
consideration  and  settlement. 

As  usual  he  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  board,  and  the  satis- 
faction he  gave  his  constituents  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
re-elected  again  and  again,  serving  five  terms  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  public. 

In  his  boyhood  days  he  had  heard  much  of  General  Jackson, 
his  father  and  brother  having  served  under  him,  and  upon  one  nota- 
ble occasion  the  old  hero  had  taken  dinner  at  his  father's  house  in 
passing  through  the  country  upon  one  of  his  numerous  expeditions. 
The  strong  personality  of  Jackson  rendered  every  one  who  knew 
him  either  his  bitter  enemy  or  his  entliusiastic  partisan.  There 
was  no  half-way  place,  and  young  Stringfield  at  once  arrayed  him- 
self with  Jackson's  friends,  and  continued  to  his  dying  day  to  be 

*The  society  to  which  he  belonged  was  organized  in  1832  in  Bloomington 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Washburn,  against  a  strong  opposition  among  some  of  the  best 
citizens.  Captain  Stringfield,  returning  from  Danville,  perhaps  in  1833,  met 
Mr.  Washburn  in  Leroy,  and  after  a  short  conversation  with  him  became  sc 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  that  at  his  instance  Washburn 
drew  up  a  pledge  upon  the  spot,  which  he  signed  at  once.  Upon  his  return 
home  and  announcing  what  he  had  done  he  was  jeered  at  bj'  some  of  his 
friends,  who  told  him  that  his  name  would  now  be  sent  back  east  as  that  of 
a  reformed  drunkard. 

He  had  the  satisfaction,  a  few  years  afterward,  to  see  the  same  persons 
sign  a  much  more  stringent  pledge  and  the  matter  is  only  mentioned  here 
to  show  how  utterly  new  the  subject  was  to  the  community  at  that  time. 
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a  devoted  adherent  of  the  democratic  party,  whose  principles  and 
candidates  he  upheld  upon  all  occasions  with  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose that  never  relaxed. 

At  no  period  of  his  life  did  he  appear  to  better  advantage  than 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  By  birth,  by  tradi- 
tion, by  sentiment,  by  association,  he  belonged  to  the  party  that 
had  so  long  controlled  the  Country  and  which  now  seemed,  by  a 
large  majority,  to  be  determined  to  destroy  the  government  it 
could  no  longer  control. 

A  life  long  democrat  seeing  so  many  of  those  whom  he  had 
always  followed  with  implicit  confidence,  plunging  headlong  into 
secession,  with  others  half-hearted,  uncertain  and  wavering,  he 
might  well  be  excused  if,  for  a  little  time  in  this  universal  turmoil, 
distraction  and  utter  novelty  of  situation,  he  had  displayed  some 
doiibt  or  uncertainty  as  to  his  position.  In  this  trying  situation 
Captain  Stringfield's  sturdy  patriotism,  sterling  common  sense  and 
positive  character  stood  him  in  good  stea.d.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  announced  himself  a  union  man  and  in  favor  of  the 
most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  made  necessary  for  its  preser- 
vation by  the  action  of  many  of  his  former  leaders,  and  so  contin- 
ued to  the  end,  an  active,  outspoken  and  ardent  supporter  of  the 
government,  foremost  in  encouraging  enlistment,  prominent  in 
sanitary  work,  and  in  his  place  upon  the  board  of  supervisors  in 
]863,  one  of  the  most  active  champions  of  the  policy  of  offering 
large  bounties  and  so  avoiding  the  necessity  of  a  draft  to  fill  up 
the  quota  of  soldiers  from  the  county.  His  action  had  a  salutary 
effect  upon  many  democrats  of  his  vicinity  less  certain  of  their  duty 
or  less  ardent  in  their  patriotism.  It  is  well  known,  though  not 
at  present  much  discussed,  that  there  was  a  large  minority  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  state  who  sympathized  with  the  south,  and 
only  waited  a  suitable  opportunity  to  show  that  sympathy  by  em- 
barrassing the  government,  by  discouraging  enlistments,  and  by 
the  formation,  more  or  less  openly,  of  societies  or  secret  associa- 
tions, ready  for  organized  resistance  to  necessary,  measures  if  op- 
portunity offered. 

A  camp  of  the  '^Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle"  was  organized 
in  his  township,  and  he  an-d  his  relatives  were  frequently  impor- 
tuned to  become  members,  but  his  stubborn  resolution  to  support 
the  flag  never  wavered,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  a  large 
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number  of  his  democratic  friends,  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
led  into  actions  of  a  more  or  less  treasonable  character.  His  fa- 
vorite expression  at  that  time  was  "if  my  house  takes  fire  I  don't 
stand  around  and  speculate  as  to  how  it  happened,  or  accuse  Tom, 
Dick  or  Harry  of  setting  fire  to  it.  I  just  go  to  work  with  all  my 
might  to  put  out  the  fire.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  those 
matters  when  the  house  is  safe." 

The  pertinence  and  force  of  the  illustration  convinced,  or  at 
least,  silenced  many  who  would  not  have  been  amenable  to  more 
finished  rhetoric  or  less  forcible  illustration. 

On.  March  25,  1883,  occurred  his  "golden  wedding,"  a  festival 
attended  bv  a  multitude  of  his  old  friends  and  neighbors,  includ- 
ing a  large  number  from  Bloomington  and  other  cities,  who  gath- 
ered to  congratulate  him  upon  the  auspicious  occasion,  and  testify 
their  appreciation  of  his  character  and  services. 

The  writer  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  accompany 
the  present  of  his  children  and  neighbors,  which  consisted  of  $170 
in  gold,  contained  in  a  handsome  purse  suitably  inscribed.  This 
address  was  ordered  published  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  those  pres- 
ent, and  no  apology  is  offered  for  reproducing  it  here,  as  it  suitably 
expresses  the  feelings  of  his  old  neighbors  to  himself  and  his 
amiable  wife,  and  was  a  subject  of  much  pleasurable  comment  on 
their  part  upon  many  subsequent  occasions. 

"Esquire  and  Mrs.  Stringfield : — Yoiir  old  neighbors  and 
friends,  and  especially  those  who  were  your  neighbors  and  friends 
fifty  years  ago,  have  put  upon  me  the  pleasing  duty  of  expressing 
to  you  their  congratulations  upon  this  happy  occasion,  and  their 
good  wishes  for  the  future. 

The  persons  whom  I  represent,  many  of  them,  shared  with 
you  the  hardships  and  privations,  and  also  the  joys  and  triumphs 
of  pioneer  life,  and  they  greet  you  today  with  pride  in  the  past  and 
hope  for  the  years  to  come. 

During  the  fifty  years  you  have  lived  with  us  we  have  always 
found  you  both,  as  neighbors,  citizens,  friends  and  Christians, 
M^orthy  to  stand,  as  you  do  stand,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  old 
settlers  of  McLean  county. 

There  are  some  things  which  I  hesitate  to  say  in  your  presence, 
and  yet,  upon  an  occasion  like  tliis,  they  ought  to  be  said,  and  per- 
haps 1  may  be  permitted  to  say  to  the  friends  around  me  what  your 
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modesty  might  not  allow  me  to  say  to  you,  and  so  I  address  myseif 
to  them  for  a  moment  instead  of  yourselves. 

These  doors,  which  ar^  flung  so  widely  open  to  us  today,  have 
always  stood  open  to  Cod's  poor,  to  the  friendless,  the  widow  and 
the  orphan.  Xo  neighbor  ever  called  in  vain  upon  this  worthy 
couple  for  neighborly  service.  ISTo  worthy  applicant  for  charity, 
whether  public  or  private,  ever  was  turned  empty  away.  But  espe- 
cially the  poor,  the  destitute,  the  sick  and  the  afflicted  have  always 
found  the  doors,  the  purse  and  the  hearts  of  these  good  people  open 
to  shelter,  to  relieve,  to  encourage  and  console. 

If  any  couple  can  be  said  to  have  clothed  and  fed  the  Savior 
himself,  it  has  been  this  old. couple,  for  they  have  fed  and  clothed 
His  poor,  and  we  have  His  word  for  it  that  He  will  count  it  as 
having  been  done  to  Himself. 

Turning  again  to  the  aged  pair,  the  speaker  continued  :  ■•]\[oved 
by  these  considerations,  your  neighbors  and  friends  have  deemed 
tbis  a  suitable  occasion  to  present  to  you  this  token  of  their  respect 
and  affection,  which  they  know  you  will  receive  in  the  same  spirit 
of  hearty  good  will  with  which  it  is  offered.  And  at  the  same  time 
T  present  with  it  what  I  know  will  be  still  more  highly  prized  by 
you — the  cordial  assurance  of  their  good  will,  and  although,  as  you 
have  now  reached  'the  golden  milestone"  on  life's  journey,  we  can- 
not, in  the  nature  of  things,  wish  you  many  happ}^  returns  of  this 
day.  we  do  fervently  pray  that  your  future -lives  may  be  as  peaceful 
and  happy  as  your  past  lives  have  been  holiorable  and  loveable."' 

Captain  Stringfield,  who  was  greatly  affected,  replied : 

"My  old  friends  and  neighbors :  Xearly  every  day  of  late  years 
T  have  asked  myself  this  question,  ''Have  I  done  any  good  in  the 
world?'  That  is  a  question  3?ou  must  answer  for  me;  at  least  I 
have  tried.  We  have  l)oth  tried  to  be  straightforward  and  neigli- 
borly,  and  we  are  proud  to  be  aljle  to  say  that  those  who  were  our 
frie]ids  fifty  years  ago,  what  there  is  left  of  them,  are  our  friends 
today.  'We  thank  you  very  heartily  for  this  substantial  token  of  your 
good  wil],  but  we  thank  you  very  much  more  for  your  presence  and 
for  your  friendly  words.  We  consented  that  our  children  should 
get  up  this  celebration,  not  to  get  presents,  but  to  bring  our  old 
friends  together  once  more,  to  look  once  more  upon  your  faces,  and 
clasp    your    friendly    hands    and   to    recall    to    our   memories   the 
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events  that  led  to  our  acquaintance.  We  bid  you  warmly  welcome, 
not  only  to  our  home  but  to  our  hearts  as  well.'^ 

This  occasion  was  always  referred  to  by  the  old  couple  as  one 
of  ihe  most  pleasant  incidents  of  their  lives. 

In  September,  1885,  his  aged  partner,  who  had  been  in  feeble 
health  for  some  years,  yielded  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  de- 
parted this  life,  leaving  behind  her  as  the  best  legacy  for  her  chil- 
dren the  record  of  a  long  life  spent  in  doing  good. 

Pier  husband  survived  for  ten  years  more,  with  vitality  only 
slightly  impaired,  and  retaining  his  interest  in  passing  events  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  But  his  work  was  done,  and,  on  a  mild  autumn 
day,  with  the  yellow  leaves  drifting  down  upon  the  old  homestead 
where  he  had  lived  for  over  sixty  years,  this  good  man  laid  down 
the  burden  of  his  life,  and  was  laid  away  by  his  sorrowing  friends 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  where  he  had  built  his  first  log  cabin 
seventy-two  years  before. 

His  death  took  place,  after  a  brief  illness,  September,  1895, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six  years. 

In  contemplating  the  life  of  Captain  Stringfield,  and  re- 
flecting upon  his  character,  we  are  struck  especially  by  his  vitality, 
his  aggressiveness,  his  self-reliance,  integrity  and  piety.  He  was, 
physically  and  mentally,  a  thoroughly  "live"  man,  full  of  warm 
blood,  active,  vigorous  and  aggressive,  with  a  body  insensible  to 
fatigue  and  a  mind  open  upon  every  side  to  new  impressions,  which 
were  recorded  upon  a  memory  more  than  usually  tenacious.  He 
was  in  person  slightly  below  the  average  height,  but  well  propor- 
tioned, with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  His  voice  Avas  pitched  upon 
a  high  key  and  was  shrill  and  penetrating  when  excited. 

All  his  life  he  prided  himself  upon  his  physical  ability  and 
was  always  ready  to  take  part  in  any  feats  of  strength  or  activity, 
such  as  formed  the  chief  diversions  of  the  public  gatherings  of  his 
day.  He  had  a  correct  eye,  a  steady  hand,  and  what  was  called  ''a 
knack"  of  handling  tools,  which  made  him  able  to  do  almost  any 
job  of  carpentering  or  mending,  a  faculty  fully  developed  by  his 
life  on  the  frontier,  where  every  one  was,  substantially,  his  own 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  wheel  wright  and  shoemaker. 

He  was  a  man  Mdiose  opinions  upon  all  subjects  were  so  posi- 
tive that  he  had  the  reputation  of  an  aggressive  man,  but  this  was 
hardly  deserved  in  any  offensive  sense,  for  he  rarely  intruded  his 
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views  upon  others  except  when  they  were  disputed,  when  he  de- 
fended them  with  great  vigor  and  a  bull  dog  tenacity,  and  with  a 
fertility  of  resource  and  a  command  of  illustration  which  rendered 
him  a  formidable  antagonist. 

He  was,  above  all  things,  a  self-reliant  man.  His  appre- 
hension was  so  quick,  and  his  convictions  so  positive,  that  his  mind 
was  made  up  in  an  instant  upon  any  subject,  and  once  made  up,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  change  it.  He  was,  as  Emerson  says,  "a 
man  who  always  knew  what  to  do  next."  He  never  asked  advice, 
and  rarely  took  it  when  offered.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  imagine  Captain  Stringfield  going  to  a  neighbor  for  advice  upon 
any  subject.  He  trusted  implicitly  to  his  own  judgment  and  the 
convictions  of  his  youth  were  only  deepened  and  intensified  in  his 
old  age. 

Another  salient  point  in  his  character  was  his  personal  in- 
tegrity. It  is  said  that  there  are  some  people  who  do  not  know 
how  to  be  dishonest.  Captain  Stringfield  was  that  sort  of  a  man. 
He  was  honest  with  himself,  honest  with  his  neighbors,  honest  witli 
his  God.  And  this  steadfast  integrity  was  not  based  upon  any  low 
consideration  of  expediency,  as  is  often  the  case  with  those  who  are 
honest  simply  because  they  consider  'Tionesty  the  best  policy.'' 

His  was  the  native,  ingrained  honesty,  in  his  blood  and  his 
bones,  and  as  much  a  part  of  his  life  as  the  air  he  breathed  or  the 
blood  that  coursed  through  his  veins. 

His  character  was  completed  and  permeated  by  a  piety  as  un- 
affected as  it  was  sincere.  A  life  member  of  the  Methodist  church, 
he  had  a  child-like  implicit  faith  in  his  church,  as  he  did  in  his 
Bible  and  his  God.  In  his  eyes  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
Methodist  churcli  were  just  right,  but  he  was  as  far  beyond  being  ' 
a  mere  partisan  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  His  religion  was  a  per- 
sonal, individual  affair,  and  like  his  integrity  it  permeated  all  his 
nature,  softening  his  asperities,  moderating  his  aggressive  qualities 
and  mellowing  his  rugged  nature  with  the  graces  and  charities  of  a 
genuine  piely.  His  charity  was  as  wide  as  the  all-embracing  ocean, 
and  his  integrity  as  firm  founded  as  the  everlasting  rocks  against 
which  that  ocean  dashes  its  waves  in  vain. 

Open  hearted,  hospitable,  generous  and  charitable,  he  took  all 
mankind  for  his  neighbor  while  he  lived,  and  died  in  peace  with  all 
mankind  and  implicit  faith  in  his  God. 
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Early  Camp  Meetings. 


Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  McLean  county :  Wc 
have  met  here  today  in  memory  of  the  first  white  emigrants  to 
Eandolph  Grove,  this  being  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  that 
memorable  event.  In  the  spring  of  1823,  seventy-five  years  ago 
Gardner  Randolph,  with  a  small  family,  and  Alfred  and  Sevier 
Stringfield,  unmarried  brothers,  and  also  brothers-in-law  to  Gard- 
ner Randolph,  Mrs.  Randolph  being  a  sister  of  Alfred  and  Sevier 
Stringfield,  built  their  first  camp  fire  close  to  this  place. 

The  Randolphs  and  Stringfields  first  came  from  Sangamon 
county  to  Blooming  Grove,  where  they  stopped  for  a  few  days  until 
they  looked  up  a  suitable  location.  They  found  one,  the  most 
■congenial  to  their  taste,  on  the  north  side  of  this  grove,  then  un- 
named by  the  white  people.  Where  we  celebrate  today  is  part  of 
the  claim  taken  by  the  Stringfields.  Just  west  of  this  Randolph 
took  his  claim,  where  he  remained  until  the  California  gold  dis- 
covery. Ho  then  sold  his  farm  to  Jonathan  Howser,  and  moved 
to  California,  where,  after  a  few  years'  residence,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Randolph  died. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson,  of  Dale  township,  told  me  he  visited  their 
graves  in  California.  He  said  they  were  placed  side  by  side,  with 
an  appropriate  tombstone  to  mark  their  resting  place  in  a  nicely 
kept  cemetery,  his  stone  containing  the  inscription  "Gardner  Ran- 
dolph of  Illinois.'"  This  should  be  a  consolation  to  all  assembled 
here  today  to  learn  that  while  death  came  to  them  in  a  distant 
land,  they  were  not  forgotten  after  death. 

Mrs.  Randolph  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  white  woman 
to  settle  in  this  Grove,  and  the  only  woman  resident  here  until  the 
spring  of  1824,  one  year.  Her  only  female  associates  nearer  than 
the  Sangamon  river  were  at  Blooming  Grove :  Jane  Hendryx, 
wife  of  John  Hendryx ;  Ann  Dawson,  wife  of  John  Dawson ;  Lovina 
Orendorff,  wife  of  William  Orendorfl:;  Mary  Rhodes,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain John  Rhodes:  Sallv  Benson,  wife  of  John  Benson. 
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The  first  two  families  alluded  to  settled  in  Blooming  Grove  in 
the  spring  of  1822.  The  other  three  in  the  spring  of  1823.  The 
Blooming  Grove  women  all  died  and  were  buried  in  that  grove  ex- 
cept Ann  Dawbon.  She  and  her  husband  moved  to  Iowa,  and  both 
died  and  were  buried  in  that  state. 

This  grove  and  township  took  the  name  Eandolph  in  honor 
of  Gardner  Eandolph,  the  first  married  white  man  to  settle  in  this 
grove  with  his  family.  Fellow  citizens,  this  beautiful  grove  js 
associated  with  many  important  events,  the  history  of  which  should 
be  collected  and  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  unborn  posterity. 
Here  the  first  white  man's  ax  felled  the  first  trees  to  build  the  first 
cabin  ever  erected  in  this  grove  by  white  men,  so  far  as  kno-wn.  In 
the  early  spring  of  1824,  the  Widow  Stringfield,  with  her 
grown  daughters,  settled  here  on  a  claim  her  sons  Alfred  and 
Sevier  had  taken  for  her  at  the  same  time  they  had  taken  their 
own  claims,  in  the  spring  of  1823. 

I  will  here  relate  a  historical  event  of  what  occurred  at  the 
cabin  of  IMrs.  Stringfield  after  she  had  settled  at  this  point.  In 
the  following  June,  1824,  her  daughter  Temperance  was  married 
to  John  Taylor.  They  were  the  first  couple  of  white  people  to  get 
married  in  what  is  now  McLean  county.  At  that  time  the  laws  of 
Illinois  did  not  require  people  that  wished  to  be  joined  in  wedlock 
to  go  to  the  county  seat  to  procure  a  license.  All  the  law  required 
then  was  to  give  public  notice  of  place,  and  date  of  intended  wed- 
ding. The  usual  ciistom  was  to  post  three  written  notices  on  trees 
in  the  most  public  places  of  the  neighborhood.  Then,  after  a 
reasonable  time  after  such  marriage,  a  notice  of  such  marriage  had 
to  be  sent  to  the  county  seat  to  be  recorded.  This  couple  stuck  up 
the  required  notices,  and  on  the  appointed  time  they  were  married, 
and  that  marriage  was  recorded  at  Vandalia,  the  county  seat  of 
Fayette,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  south  of  here.  This  was  then 
a  part  of  Fayette  county. 

Thomas  Orendorff  was  invited  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Tem- 
perance Stringfield  and  John  Taylor.  He  there  publicly  announced 
that  he  and  ]\[alinda  Walker  were  going  to  be  married  on  the  fourth 
of  the  coming  October,  3  82-1,  at  Blooming  Grove.  On  his  way  home 
from  the  wedding  he  posted  up  notices  of  the  coming  event.  They 
Avere  married  at  the  appointed  time  by  the  Rev.  Fbenezer  Rhodes. 
This   marriaee   was   also   recorded    at   Vandalia,    Favette   countv. 
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They  were  the  first  couple  to  get  married  in  Blooming  Grove,  and 
■svere  my  father  and  mother. 

Everj^thing  in  nature  was  so  inviting  to  this  grove  that  emi- 
gration, did  not  stop  with  those  that  came  here  in  1823  and  the 
spriiig  of  1824. 

In  the  fall  of  1824:  Thomas  Eutledge  and  wife  and  Eobert 
Itutledge,  then  a  single  man,  settled  on  their  claims  on  the  south 
side  of  the  timber.  Later  on  in  December  Jesse  Funk  took  his 
claim  on  the  south  side  of  the  grove,  east  of  Heyworth.  He  came 
here  a  single  man;  but  in  1825  married  a  daughter  of  the  Widow 
Stringfield,  a  sister  of  Alfred  and  Sevier  Stringfield,  and  also  a 
sister  to  Temperance  Taylor,  the  first  white  girl  that  was  married 
in  this  grove,  or  what  is  now  McLean  county. 

T  will  now  change  my  sketch  of  the  first  settlers  of  Eandolph 
'Grove  to  a  few  thoughts  of  my  early  recollections  of  the  early 
camp  meetings  of  this  grove  and  McLean  county.  I  shall  have  to 
confine  my  remarks  principally  to  my  memory,  as  so  far  in  search- 
ing the  records  I  find  but  little  evidence  to  show  that  such  meetings 
were  ever  in  existence. 

For  some  cause  unknown  to  myself,  the  historian  of  this  early 
date  has  failed  to  collect  and  record  such  events.  These  meetings 
Avere  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  these  early  times.  They 
did  much  good  in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  people,  and 
were  a  powerful  influence  toward  good  government^  and  should 
not  be  lost  and  forgotten  by  those  who  follow  us.  The  camp  meet- 
ings of  an  early  date  should  never  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  people 
and  time  lasts.  In  memory  of  those  noble  people  that  nurtured  those 
early  camp  meetings,  all  their  history  should  be  collected  and  pre- 
served. 

In  the  early  settling  of  this  country  it  was  thinly  settled  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  years, — there  were  then  but  few  attractions  to 
bring  the  people  together.  The  people  were  most  all  acquainted 
with  each  other.  Until  after  the  "deep  snow"  there  were  no 
church  buildings,  no  court  houses,  no  halls, — but  few  school  houses, 
and  they  were  but  small  log  cabins,  too  small  to  hold  much  of  an 
audience.  The  preaching  for  a  number  of  years  was  held  at  private 
log  cabins.  There  were  several  preachers  and  exhorters  scattered 
through  the  country,  and  at  that  time  they  were  about  the  only 
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public  speakers.  They  were  generally  well  versed  in  the  Bible, 
nearly  all  laboring  men  and  most  all  farmers. 

Up  to  1836  we  had  no  printing  presses,  no  railroads,  no  tele- 
graph or  telephone  as  now.  The  early  pioneers  of  this  coimtry 
were  a  brave,  energetic,  progressive  class  of  people,  of  a  social, 
moral  and  religious  nature.  They  conceived  the  idea  of  holding 
camp  meetings  so  as  to  give  all  a  chance  to  meet  at  least  once  a 
year  to  renew  old  acquaintances,  and  to  know  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self in  all  ways,  remembering  what  they  considered  their  sacred 
duty  to  serve  their  God. 

The  time  of  holding  camp  meeting  was  after  harvest  in 
August  and  September,  usually  the  last  half  of  August  and 
through  September.  The  people  looked  ahead  to  the  camp  meeting 
of  an  early  date  M^ith  interest  and  pride.  They  considered  such 
meetings  of  vast  importance  socially  as  well  as  religiously,  to  the 
sparsely  scattered  settlers  that  were  so  isolated  from  each  other. 
Everybody,  far  and  near,  wanted  to  go  to  camp  meeting  when  the 
time  came  to  go.  Most  generally  all  went  that  were  well  enough 
to  go,  except  those  that  had  to  stay  at  home  to  do  the  chores,  and 
those  that  had  the  chills  and  fever  that  was  very  prevalent  those 
times.  I  have  seen  large  families  all  in  bed  at  the  same  time  with 
the  chills  and  fever  and  sometimes  some  of  the  family  was  shaking 
with  the  ague,  that  caused  every  joint  of  the  old-fashioned  bed- 
stead to  shake  as  though  it  would  fall  to  pieces.  I  have  seen  people 
shake  that  hard  while  at  camp  meeting.  A  very  small  proportion 
of  the  people  that  are  now  living  has  ever  seen  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  T  trust  the  human  family  never  will  have  to  face  the  like 
again. 

The  camp  meeting  generally  held  two  weeks,  the  usual  time 
set  to  hold  them,  but  sometimes  they  lasted  longer.  Continuation 
after  two  weeks  all  depended  on  the  interest  manifested  at  the 
meeting.  I  have  known  them  extended  two,  three,  four,  five  and 
six  weeks. 

The  early  camp  meeting  did  much  good  socially,  morally,  po- 
litically and  religiously.  Its  influences  softened  down  the  rough 
edges  of  vanity  and  wickedness,  they  toned  the  spirit  to  "love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself;"  by  its  influence  many  a  wayward  soul  has 
been  brought  into  the  folds  of  the  church;  its  teachings  with  all  its 
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good  influences  have  made  us  a  great  and  mighty  people ;  its  memory 
we  all  should  revere  and  cherish. 

All  the  families  that  lived  a  long  distance  from  the  cam}) 
meetings,  that  wished  to  attend  and  camp,  took  provisions  and 
horse  feed  to  last  them  while  in  camp.  They  always  went  in  a 
covered  wagon.  To  the  first  meetings  held,  some  drove  horses  while 
others  used  oxen.  If  they  took  oxen  they  would  let  them  graze  on 
the  wild  grass  during  the  meeting.  If  all  the  family  wished  to  go 
to  the  meeting,  and  they  had  no  one  to  see  after  the  things  at 
home,  they  would  turn  the  stock  all  out  on  the  grass,  even  let  the 
calves  out  with  the  cows,  until  the  family  returned. 

Then  we  had  no  locks  on  our  cabin  doors;  had  no  need  for 
locks  as  there  were  no  house-breakers  then.  When  the  family  re- 
turned they  found  nothing  had  been  taken, — not  even  the  much 
abused  Indian  had  molested  anything.  Quite  often  young  men 
would  come  fifty  and  sixty  miles  on  horseback  to  stay  as  long  as 
the  meeting  was  held.  They  turned  their  horses  out  in  some  pasture 
close  by,  where  they  stayed  until  the  meeting  closed.  The  young- 
men  themselves  were  entertained  by  some  of  the  campers, — that 
was  all  free,  all  were  made  welcome  at  those  meetings  who  had  no 
camping  outfit. 

To  show  the  liberality  of  the  people  of  those  times,  I  will  allude 
to  one  case.  As  late  as  1845,  while  a  camp  meeting  was  being  held 
at  the  Spring  school  house  on  the  Kickapoo,  half  a  mile  west  of 
Downs  station,  Zachariah  Blue  publicly  announced  that  he  had 
forty  acres  of  pasture  that  all  young  men  that  were  attending  the 
meeting  were  welcome  to,  as  long  as  they  remained.  Some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  young  men  came  forward  and  said  they  would  ac- 
cept the  kind  offer.  He  said :  "Boys,  I  will  send  a  boy  to  show 
you  the  pasture  that  is  half  a  mile  away.  This  winter  I  will  enclose 
twenty  acres  more  so  as  to  accommodate  all  that  attend  our  meet- 
ing." A  few  that  came  in  wagons  used  his  pasture.  He  built  the 
fence,  as  he  stated  he  would,  and  it  was  largely  patronized  as  long 
as  the  camp  meeting  of  that  place  was  held,  I  think  until  1853 
or  1853. 

The  first  camp  meetings  of  McLean  county  were  of  a  back- 
woods style.  After  the  place  was  selected  for  encampment,  they 
then  arranged  seats  by  chopping  down  tall,  slim  trees  to  make  long 
logs  that  they  placed  in  rows  six  or  eight  feet  apart.     The  seats 
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were  made  bj  splitting  puncheons  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  then 
placing  them  across  the  logs  so  the  audience  would  face  the  speaker. 
'J^he  logs  were  so  heavy  they  were  usually  hauled  in  by  hitching 
three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen  to  a  lizard.  The  place  selected  for  meet- 
ing was  always  in  a  nice,  shady  grove,  and  usually  close  to  a  good 
spring  of  water.  The  preachers'  platform  was  made  of  round  logs, 
floored  with  puncheons.  The  platform  was  called  a  pulpit.  Be- 
tween the  pulpit  and  audience  was  an  open  space  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  square  that  was  enclosed  by  pinning  shaved  poles  to 
trees  and  posts,  except  a  small  passway  from  the  audience  to  the 
pulpit.  This  enclosure  was  called  the  altar,  to  which  the  preacher 
descended  after  preaching  a  sermon.  He  then  called  for  mourn- 
ers, as  they  were  then  called.  After  exhorting  his  hearers  a  short 
time  to  Hee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  he  called  on  all  church  mem- 
bers to  come  to  the  altar  to  help  sing  and  pray.  While  singing 
and  praying,  at  intervals  the  preacher  would  appeal  again  and 
again  to  all  to  come  to  the  anxious  seat  that  was  so  inviting  to  the 
wayward. 

Temporary  movable  benches  were  placed  inside  of  the  altar 
so  that  they  could  be  moved  at  time  of  shouting.  All  those  iaside 
of  the  altar  would  get  on  their  knees  at  time  of  prayer.  Then  all 
would  rise  to  their  feet  and  all  sing,  that  could  sing.  The  singing 
was  not  confined  to  the  altar,  as  the  audience  joined  in  the  chorus, 
too,  several  hundred  voices  singing  as  loud  as  they  could  sing.  All 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  see  who  could  sing  the  loudest.  Such  melo- 
dious singing  of  those  old  familiar  hymns  caused  the  groves  to  ring 
with  praise  of  Him  that  made  all  things.  The  echo,  in  my  vain 
fancy,  I  now  hear  its  gentle  tones  ringing  in  my  ears.  The  sensa- 
tion that  followed  was  very  effective,  as  in  a  very  short  time  the 
audience  was  in  a  general  commotion. 

While  the  singing  was  going  on,  there  was  a  gradual  advance 
to  the  altar  of  those  that  were  seeking  religion.  Snch  times  and 
scenes  made  a  lasting  impression  never  to  be  erased  from  memory 
while  life  lasts.  The  audience  was  melted  to  tears,  while  in  the, 
altar  they  were  crying,  singing,  praying  and  shouting, — all  going 
on  at  the  same  time.  I  have  witnessed  as  many  as  twenty  to 
twenty-five  all  shouting  at  once. 

Occasionally  this  exercise  was  kept  up  until  three  or  four 
o'clock  next  morning.     They  would  keep  singing  and  praying  until 
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they  became  exhausted.  A  few  while  shouting,  would  fall  to  the 
earth  as  though  they  were  struck  by  death.  In  some  cases  they 
remained  in  that  condition  for  hours.  They  seemed  to  be  in  a 
trance.  For  hours  they  lay  as  dead,  unconscious  to  all  surround- 
ings, not  a  muscle  seemed  to  move  until  they  began  to  come  to; 
then  they  would  gradually  revive,  similar  to  recovering  from  a 
spasm  or  fit. 

At  one  of  those  meetings  I  saw  a  young  couple  of  lovers  go  i]i 
the  altar  as  seekers  of  religion;  after  kneeling  in  prayer  quite  a 
time,  they  sprang  to  their  feet  and  commenced  to  shout.  After 
shouting  a  while,  they  came  together.  While  clasped  in  each 
others  arms  some  time,  they  said,  with  shouts,  as  they  were  shout- 
ing all  the  time,  they  were  going  to  heaven,  and  were  going  to- 
gether now.  They  took  hold  of  a  small  oak  sapling  and  attempted 
to  climb  it,  but  it  was  too  slender  to  stand  their  weight.  After  a 
few  attempts  they  gave  it  up,  but  still  kept  on  shouting  at  least 
two  hours,  until  they  became  too  exhausted  to  shout  any  longer. 
They  soon  after  married  and  became  our  most  respected  citizens. 
They  are  now  dead.  I  never  doubted  their  religious  sincerity,  as 
they  ever  after  lived  devoted  lives. 

I  will  again  allude  to  a  time  of  loud  singing.  In  1845  the 
Presbyterians  were  holding  a  camp  meeting  at  the  Spring  school 
house,  half  a  mile  west  of  Downs  Station,  in  Old  Town  timber. 
It  was  four  miles  from  there  to  our  house,  but  on  calm  evenings  we 
could  very  distinctly  hear  them  sing;  we  could  distinguish  the  voice 
of  Ruben  Clearwaters  above  all  the  rest,  he  had  the  strongest  voice 
T  ever  heard.  It  was  very  delightful  to  listen  to  the  singing  so 
far  away.- 

From  1829  to  1850  is  the  time  I  was  invited  to  give  my  early 
recollections  of  early  camp  meetings.  Of  that  period  I  can  now  call 
to  memory  nine  camp  meetings  that  were  held  in  different  parts 
of  McLean  county.  Eight  of  the  nine  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending, a  portion  of  the  time,  while  they  were  in  session.  Of  that 
number,  Randolph  Grove  had  four.  Blooming  Grove  one,  Old  Town 
one.  Buckles'  Grove,  one,  Cheney's  Grove  one.  Stout's  Grove  one. 
I  did  not  attend  the  one  at  Stouts'  Grove,  it  being  held  in  the  last 
half  of  the  forties. 

The  first  camp  meeting  ever  held  in  McLean  county  was  con- 
ducted by  the  i\rethodists  in  Blooming  Grove,  in  1829,  south  of 
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where  the  first  log  cabin  of  the  county  was  built.  The  south  half 
of  the  Orenclortf  cemetery  was  part  of  that  camp  ground.  At  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  cemetery,  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  was  a  fine 
spring  of  water,  now  filled  up  with  earth.  The  people  got  water 
out  of  that  spring  while  attending  the  meeting.  The  soldiers  of 
tlie  Black  Hawk  war,  on  their  return  home,  camped  at  this  camp 
ground;  this  spring  furnished  them  water  at  that  time.  This  was 
the  most  noted  place  of  this  county.  Well  do  I  remember  the  old 
gourd  that  was  kept  lying  on  the  roots  of  that  elm  tree  that  is  still 
standing  there.  The  gourd  was  what  people  iised  to  drink  out  of 
those  times.  That  first  meeting  was  run  by  James  Latta,  Peter 
Cartwright,  AVilliam  See  and  Stephen  Beggs. 

The  first  circuit  preacher  in  McLean  county  was  Rev.  William 
See,  in  1826,  succeeded  in  1827  by  Rev.  Smith  Robinson,  who  was 
in  1828  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James  Latta,  who  was  in  1829  suc- 
ceeded by  Stephen  Beggs.  Sevier  Stringfield  and  Thomas  Toverry 
were  local  preachers  at  that  time.  This  was  then  called  the  Salt 
Creek  circuit.  All  the  names  alluded  to  belonged  to  the  Methodist 
Church, 

Then  we  had  other  preachers  here  at  an  early  date  of  other 
denominations.  I  now  call  to  memory  Rev.  Ebenezer  Rhodes,  of 
the  ISTew  Light  Church,  he  commenced  preaching  here  in  1824. 
He  organized  the  first  church  ever  organized  in  the  county,  at  his 
house  in  1828,  before  the  first  camp  meeting. 

There  were  also  Cumberland  Presbyterian  preachers,  I  think 
some  of  them  preached  here  as  early  as  1824.  They  were  Ebenezer 
Mitchell,  Neal  and  Archie  Johnson,  two  brothers,  and  Robert  Tay- 
lor and  John  Berry  that  lived  at  ISTew  Salem,  a  neighbor  to  Peter 
Cartwright  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Rev.  Berry  preached  at 
Blooming  Grove  at  a  very  early  date.  He  came  here  to  preach  as 
early  as  1824.  I  knew  them  all  well.  John  Berry  was  equal  to 
Peter  Cartwright, — I  think  the  greater  man  of  the  two.  He  never 
got  the  notoriety  that  Cartwright  had,  as  he  never  mingled  in 
polities  like  Cartwright.  Cartwright  was  a  wonderful  man.  I  ad- 
mired his  ability,  and  would  never  willingly  see  a  laurel  snatched 
from  his  memory.  J.  L.  Orendorff,  who  is  still  living,  the  first 
white  male  child  born  in  the  county,  told  me  a  few  days  ago,  that 
while  thoy  were  arranging  to   hold   camp  meeting  at  Blooming 
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Grove  in  1829^  Peter  Cartwright  came  to  his  father's  to  get  a  load 
of  straw  to  put  in  the  camps.  He  said  Cartwright  and  his  brother 
Oliver  hitched  up  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  a  wagon  and  loaded  on  a  load 
of  straw  and  took  it  to  the  campgrounds.  He  went  with  them 
and  saw  them  unload  the  straw  in  the  camps  and  covered  wagons 
to  sleep  on.  He  said  after  they  unloaded,  he  and  Oliver  took  the 
oxen  and  wagon  back  home,  a  mile  away ;  they  had  a  terrible  time 
getting  through  the  thick  timber.  He  was  then  four  years  old  and 
Oliver  eight.  Cartwright  staid  at  the  camp  grounds.  They  built 
only  four  or  five  camp  houses  at  this  place,  as  they  only  held  camp 
meeting  there  two  years.  The  majority  of  the  people  slept  in  cov- 
ered wagons. 

The  arrangement  of  seats,  pulpit  and  altar  I  have  already  ex- 
plained. I  will  now  give  a  slight  description  of  camps  and  cooking. 
The  camps  were  built  in  a  circle  around  the  seats  and  altar.  They 
were  placed  end  to  end  like  a  train  of  cars,  leaving  space  between 
each  cabin  so  as  to  give  pass  way.  Each  cabin  had  a  door  to  face 
the  seats  and  speaker's  stand.  They  usually  had  one  door;  occa- 
sionally two.  They  had  no  floors,  no  chimne}^,  no  fires  inside. 
Then  stoves  were  imknown  here.  The  only  window  light  was  d 
greased  paper  which  some  used.  There  were  no  glass  lights  here 
then.  The  cabins  were  covered  with  clap-boards  four  feet  long. 
They  were  split  with  a  frow.  The  boards  were  usually  eight  to 
twelve  inches  wide.  To  make  a  roof,  they  were  placed  on  poles, 
or  ribs,  as  they  were  called.  These  ribs  were  three  feet  apart ;  the 
boards  were  placed  side  by  side,  then  one  over  the  joint.  They 
were  held  down  with  a  weight  pole  to  hold  them  in  place.  The 
space  between  the  logs  in  the  wall  was  filled  with  split  pieces  of 
wood,  and  mixed  mud.  The  building  was  constructed  without 
nails  or  sawed  lumber.  If  any  party  did  any  mechanical  work 
that  had  to  be  fastened  together,  it  was  all  done  with  wooden  pegs. 
If  nails  had  been  invented  then  they  had  failed  to  find  a  home 
here. 

The  cooking  was  all  done  back  of  the  camps  by  building  a  fire 
against  a  large  log  that  held  fire  several  days.  The  cooking  uten- 
sils in  use  then  were  a  tea  kettle,  coffee  pot,  frying  pan,  skillet. 
One  or  tv/o  ovens,  wooden  dish  bowl  and  wooden  bread  tray;  that 
was  the  housewife's  outfit  to  prepare  a  meal.  I  never  saw  a  cook 
stove  until  1845  or  1846. 
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This  description  will  apply  to  all  the  early  camp  meetings 
Iield  here.  Later  on,  as  the  people  got  more  facilities,  they  made 
slight  changes  in  camp  life.  As  soon  as  saw  mills  were  built  they 
used  sawed  lumber  for  seats,  pulpits  and  camps.  A  few  had  canvas 
tents.  There  was  but  little  change  made  in  cooking.  If  any  of 
the  campers  had  cook  stoves  they  did  not  want  to  expose  them  to 
the  outside  elements.  I  don't  think  there  was  a  cook  stove  in  use 
in  ^IcLean  county  up  to  1845. 

In  September,  1831,  the  first  camp  meeting  of  Randolph's 
Grove  was  held.  The  location  was  about  a  half  mile  southeast  of 
)\'here  we  celebrate  today.  It  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  timber, 
south  of  Esquire  Thompson's,  about  forty  or  sixty  rods  from  the 
Little  Kickapoo.  The  preachers  that  conducted  this  meeting  were 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Crisse}^,  then  circuit  rider  of  1831;  and  perhaps  Rev. 
Shepherd,  who  had  charge  of  the  circuit  in  1830.  James  Latta 
and  Peter  Cartwright  were  also  very  active  workers  at  this  meeting. 
This  was  a  camp  meeting  ground  two  or  three  years.  It  was  then 
abandoned.  A  year  or  so  afterwards  they  improved  another  camp 
ground  on  the  Captain  String-field  farm  in  the  timber,  twenty  or 
thii-ty  rods  southwest  of  Stringfield's  house.  I  think  the  first 
camp  meeting  there  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1834.  For  several 
3^ears  afterwards  it  was  the  camp  meeting  grounds  of  the  Meth- 
odists. The  last  meeting  held  there  was  I  think  in  1861.  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  Crissey  was  still  circuit  rider  here  in  1832.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Royal  in  1833. 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  young  preacher  whose  name  I  don't 
remember.  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  was  circuit  preacher  in  1835;  Rev.  Chace 
in  1836;  Rev.  Richard  Haney  two  years,  1837  and  1838;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Shepherd,  1839,  and  I  think  Rev.  Pitner  in  1840.  These  arc- 
all  the  Methodist  camp  meetings  I  remember  Ijeing  held  in  the 
county  at  an  early  date. 

I  attended  one  that  was  held  in  the  northeast  end  of  Chene3^'s 
Grove  in  1849.  They  were  held  there  for  several  years.  The  Pres- 
byterians held  their  first  camp  meetings  on  the  east  side  of  this 
grove  on  the  George  Hand  farm  in  the  edge  of  the  timber,  not  far 
from  the  house,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right.  They  held  their 
first  camp  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1834,  where  it  was  continued  a 
few  years.  Then  they  held  one  at  the  Spring  school  house  on  the 
Kickapoo,  half  a  mile  west  of  Downs  Statioii,  in  Old  Town  timber. 
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They  commenced  to  hold  meetings  at  this  phice  in  the  early  forties 
and  continued  to  hold  them  until  the  early  fifties. 

The  same  years,  but  not  at  the  same  times,  the  Presbyterians 
were  holding  camp  meetings  at  Buckle's  Grove.  The  camp  ground 
there  was  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  LeEoy,  on  the  banks  of 
Salt  creek,  close  to  a  large  spring.  They  also  held  camp  meetings 
at  Stout's  Grove. 

The  United  Brethren  held  a  series  of  camp  meetings  during 
the  forties.  Their  camp  grounds  were  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Randolph  Grove  on  the  Troop  Richardson  farm  in  a  nice  grove  of 
walnut  trees  close  to  the  church  and  cemetery,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Kickapoo  close  to  a  nice  sulphur  spring. 

The  early  forties  was  a  remarkable  period  for  camp  meetings. 
Almost  every  neighborhood  had  its  camp  meeting.  That  seemed 
to  be  the  case  all  over  the  state.  Later  on,  they  rapidly  began  to 
disappear  owing  to  a  bad  element  of  people  that  were  coming  into 
the  country;  it  finally  got  so  that  officers  were  kept  on  duty  at 
night  to  guard  against  depredations  of  malicious  scoundrels.  Xo 
camp  meeting  of  an  early  date  had  to  be  protected  by  law.  Why, 
the  savage  Indians  that  are  spoken  of  with  such  terrible  horror,  and 
looked  upon  by  some  as  demons  from  hades,  were  never  known  to 
disturb  people  while  at  worship  while  at  camp  meeting.  Quite  a 
number  of  them  were  church  members  during  the  ten  years  they 
remained  here  witli  the  whites,  and  took  part  with  the  white  people 
at  the  camp  meeting. 

T  will  now  close  my  remarks  of  early  reminiscences  and  gi\'e 
the  names  of  some  of  those  of  this  grove  that  I  Icnew  and  mingled 
with  while  attending  the  camp  meetings  held  here.  I  will  now  call 
to  memory  the  names  of  the  Stringfields,  the  Randolphs,  the  Hands, 
the  Rutledges,  the  Funks,  the  Vitatoes,  the  Stuarts,  the  Moores, 
the  Bishops,  the  Hamptons,  the  Drapers,  the  Duifeys,  the  Baldings, 
the  Taylors,  the  Nickersons,  the  Hedricks,  the  Frenches,  the  Mar- 
tens, the  Millers,  the  Litners,  the  Crosses,  the  Eckelses,  the  Rich- 
ardsons,  the  Passwaters,  the  Nobles,  the  Burtses,  the  Kimlers,  the 
Masons,  the  Jacoby'&,  the  Toverrie^,  Mr.  Magee,  the  Rusts,  the  May- 
berries,  the  Pittses,  the  Peasleys,  the  Wakefields,  the  Youngs,  the  Rol- 
esons,  the  Thompsons,  the  Coverdales,  the  Wrights,  the  Downses,  the 
Waldens,  the  Veaches,  the  Housers,  and  Mr.  Buris,  a  school  teacher. 

Randolph's  Grove,  August  24,  1898.         J-  B.  Orendokff. 
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FUNK'S  GROVE  PIONEERS. 


The    Early    Days    Recalled — Historical    Society  Celebrates    a    Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary — Interesting  Papers  Read  on  Old-Time  Topics. 

The  McLean  County  Historical  Society  has  begun  a  systematic 
movement  to  collect  historical  data  connected  with  the  first  settle- 
ments in  the  various  townships.  Last  year  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive meeting  was  held  in  Randolph,  and  yesterday  the  settle- 
ment of  Fiink's  Grove  was  the  topic  considered  at  the  meeting  of 
the  society  heJd  in  the  church  in  that  historical  forest.  It  is  a  neat 
structure,  surrounded  by  the  natural  timber,  except  for  a  God's 
acre  near  its  doors,  where  slumber  the  pioneer  settlers  and  many  of 
their  kinfolk.  It  is  a  peaceful  and  lovely  place  for  interment.  The 
gathering  yesterday,  which  numbered  about  600  persons,  was 
largely  in  the  natiire  of  a  reunion  of  the  Funk  and  Stubblefield 
families.  A  fine  dinner  was  served  under  the  trees,  and  a  pleasant 
social  hour  was  an  accompaniment  of  its  discussion.  The  day  was 
cool  and  clear,  but  not  too  cool  for  enjoyment  in  the  open  air. 

PIONEERS  PRESENT. 

There  were  many  aged  men  and  women  present.  The  oldest 
was  Sylvester  Strong,  of  x4tlanta,  now  in  his  95th  year,  who  has 
lived  on  the  land  he  entered  from  the  government  sixty  years  ago 
to  this  day,  and  never  had  a  mortgage  on  it.  He  knew  Lincoln,, 
and  loved  him.  Mr.  John  Stubblefield,  aged  79,  and  George  M.  Stub- 
blefield, aged  74,  were  other  old  gentlemen  present.  Messrs.  Adain 
Guthrie,  Abram  Brokaw,  J.  B.  Orendorff  and  other  early  settlers 
were  also  in  the  audience. 

THE   HISTORICAL   EXERCISES. 

President  George  P.  Davis  q^lled  the  assembly  to  order  in  the 
church  at  precisely  11  o'clock.    Mr.  Davis  spoke  briefly  of  the  pur- 
poses and  work  of  the  society,  and  then  introduced  Hon.  LaFayetto 
Funk,  who  read  a  paper  on  "The  Pioneer  Settlers  of  Funk's  Grove." 
— ■Blooinington  Pantagrapli,  September  22,  1890. 
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Pioneer  Settlers  of  Punk's  Grove. 

ADDEESS  BY  HON.   LAFAYETTE  FUNK. 


To  write  anything  of  a  correct  history  of  the  early  pioneer  set- 
tlement of  this  neighborhood  and  of  those  who  were  the  real  par- 
ticipants in  that  memorable  event,  would  require  the  pen  and 
genius  of  one  not  a  novice  by  any  means  in  this  line  of  work.  Xo 
well  authenticated  record  of  any  of  the  incidents  taking  place  dur- 
ing this  early  period  being  at  hand  and  all  the  older  people  of  that 
time  having  passed  awa}^,  makes  it  most  difficult  to  put  anything  on 
paper  for  future  reference  which  might  seem  commendable  to  the 
writer  or  satisfy  the  general  public.  The  people  of  this  western 
country,  however,  are  beginning  in  a  measure  to  realize  the  great 
importance  of  this  work  and  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  custom 
of  organizing  (and  incidentally  I  may  say  very  appropriately,  too) 
state,  county,  and  even  local  historical  societies  patterned  after  the 
manner  and  mode  adopted  by  some  of  the  more  eastern  states  of 
writing,  compiling,  and  condensing  into  history  some  of  the  more 
notable  events  occurring  and  taking  place  during  the  early  pioneer 
settlement  of  the  country.  Where  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  people  may  learn  and  know  of  the  many  hardships  and 
privations  of  the  comforts  of  life  (which  most  of  you  here  to-day 
seem  to  enjoy),  our  ancestors  had  to  undergo  in  getting  to  and  for 
years  after  reaching  their  destination  had  passed  before  they  were 
enabled  to  see  and  enjoy  any  of  the  realities  and  comforts  of  life 
in  their  rude  and  improvised  homes  so  far  isolated  from  kindred 
and  frip]ids  and  old  associations  and  environments  way  back  at 
the  old  homestead. 

Many  thanks,  however,  are  now  due  from  the  citizens  of  Mc- 
Lean county  to  the  few  men  and  women  who  have  taken  up  this 
most  arduous  task  and  formed  themselves  into  what  is  known  as 
the  McLean  County  Historical  Society  and  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing this  great  and  laudable  work  spoken  of  above,  have  in 
a  measure  inaugurated  plans  of  holding  annual  meetings  in  the 
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different  localities  of  the  county  in  the  order  of  which  the  settle- 
ment began. 

And  now,  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens  of  this  neighborhood 
and  the  county  at  large,  one  and  all,  this  grove  being  the  third  in  the 
series  of  the  county's  settlement,  we  welcome  you  here  with  open 
hands  and  hearts  filled  with  greetings,  to  participate  and  mingle 
with  us  under  these  magnificent  trees  of  the  forest  on  this,  the 
21st  day  of  September,  1899,  \mder  the  auspices  of  the  McLean 
County  Historical  Society,  represented  by  its  principal  officers,  to 
celebrate  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  this 
grove. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  have  chosen  wisely  when  they 
selected  this  historical  spot  to  hold  these  exercises.  But  a  few  rods 
from  where  we  are  now  seated  to  the  west,  the  first  log  school  house 
was  erected  about  the  year  1827  or  '28,  and  served  its  purpose  well 
about  twenty  years,  not  only  for  school  but  for  religious  services, 
open  to  all  denominations  of  a  Christian  character  and  belief. 

Associations,  too,  of  a  more  solemn  character  make  this 
spot  doubly  appropriate  for  holding  these  exercises  here.  But  a 
few  rods  from  where  the  old  school  house  stood  in  that  little,  quiet, 
beautiful  cemetery,  there  now  rest  the  remains  of  many  of  those 
people  whose  memory  and  exploits  we  are  here  to-day  to  talk  about. 
Pioneering  as  known  in  the  early  days  of  this  country  has  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  a  thing  of  reality,  and  only  a  few  from  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  very  oldest  citizens  can  tell  of  the  many  depressing 
feelings  of  hardship  and  adventures  our  forefathers  had  to  combat 
with  before  reaching  their  point  of  destination.  'So  roads,  no 
bridges  and  the  streams  too  deep  to  ford  had  to  be  crossed  by  mak- 
ing an  improvised  raft,  taking  the  wagons  apart  and  ferrying 
them  over  by  small  parcels  at  a  time.  The  teams  then  would  have 
to  be  forced  into  the  stream  and  made  swim  to  the  farther  shore, 
when  all  would  be  "hurly  burly"  to  put  things  to  rights  and  start 
on  again  till  the  next  obstruction  would  stare  them  in  the  face  when 
the  same  "modus  operandi"  would  have  to  be  gone  through  with 
again. 

How  different  it  is  now  with  the  man  who  wants  to  find  a  new 
country.  The  railroads  long  ago  propelled  their  lines  clear  beyond 
the  border  of  civilization  and  become  the  pioneer  of  the  country, 
making  it  possible  for  the  emigrant  to  load  his  goods  and  effects  on 
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the  cars  and  in  a  few  days  be  at  his  destination;,  sheltered  all  the 
way  in  the  cars  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  And  often 
the  material  for  the  first  house  was  taken  right  along  on  the  train 
-md  in  a  very  few  days  the  house  could  be  erected  with  ample  pro- 
tection for  the  family. 

Among  the  first  pioneer  settlers  of  this  grove  which  we  are 
here  to-day  to  celebrate  and  in  a  feeble  way  do  honor  to  their 
memor}',  began  on  or  about  the  14th  of  May,  1824,  a  little  over 
seventy-five  years  ago — a  little  longer  time  than  that  alloted  to 
the  life  of  man. 

What  a  marvelous  change  in  appearance  and  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  country  to-day  !  Then  what  might  be  termed  a  howling 
wilderness  inhabited  by  a  meager  few  white  people  at  some  of  the 
groves,  is  now  teeming  with  a  most  abundant  supply  of  agricul- 
tural products  of  all  dimensions,  furnishing  food  and  raiment  for 
the  millions. 

All  within  this  space  of  time  has  been  transformed  into  a 
comparatively  densely  populated  civilized  class  of  people,  who  have 
brought  the  improvements  of  the  country  up  to  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence which  will  probably  bear  comparison  with  almost  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Farms  have  been  brought  under  the  best  and  most  improved 
modes  of  management,  producing  every  year  large  yields  of  grain 
and  grasses,  largely  enriching  the  husbandman  for  his  labor. 
Churches  have  been  established  and  school  houses  erected  until  the 
moral  and  educational  facilities  of  the  country  are  most  excellent. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  grove  comprised  nine  persons  all  told. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Brock  and  five  children  and  two  young  men 
unmarried ,  Absalom  and  Isaac  Funk,  all  of  whom  were  endowed 
with  that  quality  characteristic  of  most  pioneer  men  and  women 
of  that  time  in  the  history  of  our  county,  push,  energy  and  brawn  oP 
muscle  that  knew  no  failure  and  hesitated  not  at  the  most  enduring 
hardships  undertaken.  Mr.  Brock  had  come  to  Illinois  the  year 
previous  from  Ohio  and  stopped  in  Sangamon  county.  Not  content 
with  the  surroundings  of  that  locality,  he  explored  the  seemingly 
endless  extent  of  country  farther  north,  hoping  to  find  somijthmg 
more  suitable  to  his  purposes. 

The  two  young  men  alluded  to  above  left  Fayette  county,  Ohio, 
in  the  fall  of  1823  for  the  west,  seeking  a  locality  suitable  for 
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carrying  on  the  live  stock  business  in  all  its  different  phases,  com- 
bined in  agricultural  pursuits  in  a  general  way. 

I  have  been  creditably  informed  by  Mr.  Frank  Eiddle,  now  a 
prominent  attorney  of  Chicago,  that  Absalom  and  Isaac  Funk 
wintered  part  of  the  winter  of  1833  and  "2-1  at  his  grandfather's, 
George  Eiddle,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Springfield,  where  the  town  of 
Mechanicsburg  is  now  located. 

Mr.  Brock  had  come  from  near  the  boys'  Ohio  home  and  was 
rejoiced  at  meeting  them  out  in  this  new  country  and  renewing  old- 
time  acquaintances.  Mr.  Brock  had  explored  this  part  of  the 
country  the  summer  previous  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  it, 
especially  that  part  up  at  the  point  of  Old  Town  timber,  that  he 
gave  the  young  men  glowing  descriptions  of  this  coveted  Eldorado 
and  it  was  but  an  easy  task  to  persuade  them  to  proceed  on  their 
way  and  investigate  the  new  discoveries  he  had  made.  So  all  issues 
were  joined  in  one  common  cooperation.  The  onerous  march  began 
and  every  point  of  a  seemingly  interesting  character  was  closely 
scrutinized  on  their  way  up  and  especially  the  timber  of  tljis 
grove  and  all  its  surroundings,  they  having  camped  over  night  at 
the  southeast  part  of  the  grove. 

This  bright,  clear,  sparkling  rivulet  of  water  fed  by  its  many 
never  failing  springs  of  cold  water  that  since  has  quenched  th(« 
tiiirst  of  many  a  weary  traveler,  was  a  pleasing  sight  and  a  great 
feature  in  determining  the  views  of  the  young  men  as  future  events 
developed. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  young  men  right  then  and  there 
wanted  to  stop  and  cast  their  lot  here  for  better  or  worse.  But  Mr. 
Brock  would  not  yield  and  insisted  that  his  views  of  the  upper 
Old  Town  were  correct  and  the  place  would  be  the  goal  of  their  ex- 
pectation. Finally,  yielding  to  Mr.  Brock's  over-persuasion,  they 
consented  to  go  and  all  proceeded  on  their  way. 

After  arriving  at  the  Old  Town  country  and  viewing  the 
prairies  and  country  in  general,  the  young  men  were  not  willing 
to  abide  b}^  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Brock's  first  choice.  Mr.  Brock 
admitted  he  had  overestimated  the  country  from  what  his  first 
observation  and  judgment  had  dictated,  and  like  the  young  men 
was  very  enthusiastic  over  the  observations  and  surroundings  of 
this  grove. 
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The  young  men  made  up  their  minds  to  return  at  once  to  the 
grove  which  the}'^  had  so  much  admired  on  their  way  up,  and  after 
some  argument  and  a  little  persuasion  which  did  not  have  to  be 
urged  in  very  strong  terms,  Mr.  Brock  and  family  returned  with 
them  to  the  ideal  spot  of  their  admiration,  which  the  passing  of 
time  has  proven  they  were  not  mistaken. 

On  their  way  back,  however,  the  location  where  Blooinington 
is  now  built  up  was  viewed,  this  being  seven  or  eight  years  before 
the  town  was  started  or  even  thought  of,  but  nothing  there  even 
invited  their  serious  consideration,  so  they  hastened  on  to  the  place 
where  their  impressions  were  so  firmly  stamped  of  its  future  pos- 
sibilities, of  which  time  has  so  phenomenally  developed. 

And  now  this  brings  us  up  to  the  date  above  stated,  May  14, 
1824,  when  the  first  settlement  of  white  people  was  established  by 
staking  out  and  filing  claims,  as  the  lands  were  not  put  on  the 
market  for  entry  for  several  years  afterwards. 

Mr.  Brock  built  his  cabin  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  30, 
just  about  one  mile  and  a  half  south  of  this  place,  and  the  Funk 
brothers  built  their  cabin  near  the  middle  of  section  16,  about  the 
same  distance  east,  or  about  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  where  we 
are  now  assembled. 

Mr.  Brock  only  lived  a  few  years  after  settling  here.  He  had 
started  to  Ohio  with  a  drove  of  cattle,  reaching  the  place  of  Mr. 
Dawson  in  Old  Town  timber,  took  sick  and  died  there. 

Mr.  Brock  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  push,  pluck  and 
energy.  Within  five  years  of  his  landing  in  a  country  entirely 
■destitute  of  any  settlement,  he  had  by  going  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  where  the  earlier  settlers  had  been  raising  some  cattle 
-and  established  a  business  of  traffic  in  this  commodity  of  trade, 
gathered  a  sufficient  number  of  cattle  to  drive  to  his  new  home, 
which  was  surrounded  by  Indians  outnumbering  the  wliites  by  hun- 
dreds. It  took  more  than  ordinary  courage  to  take  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing these  cattle  stampeded  by  the  Indians  when  on  their  tour  of 
hunting  with  their  dogs,  which  might  result  in  many  of  them 
traveling  many  miles  toward  their  old  home  before  the  rounding  up 
■could  be  accomplished,  even  though  some  of  them  might  be  by  tho 
Indians  appropriated  to  their  own  use  as  provender. 

There  being  no  market  for  large  droves  of  cattle  in  this  country 
at  that  time,  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  eastern 
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market — to  be  driven  to  Ohio,  and  if  no  sale  could  be  effected  there, 
then  be  put  on  the  road  and  driven  over  the  mountains  to  Lan- 
caster and  Chester  counties,  Pennsylvania,  sold  in  small  lots  to 
feeders,  who  would  prepare  them  for  the  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia markets. 

To  one  who  is  acquainted  with  this  manner  of  business  it  will 
readily  be  seen  what  vast  amount  of  will  power  it  took  to  under- 
take such  a  task,  where  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  sought 
required  so  many  hardships  of  exposure  and  labor  of  both  body 
and  mind  in  accomplishing  this  one  transaction  of  business,  which 
took  months  of  time  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  travel  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  subjected  to  all  the  inconveniences  attribu- 
table to  all  newly  settled  countries. 

The  next  addition  of  white  people  to  the  grove  was  that  of 
Air.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Stubblefield  and  family  consisting  of  five  chil- 
dren, accompanied  by  Adam  Funk,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Stubblefield, 
and  Absalom  and  Isaac  Funk;  also  in  this  party  of  new  comers 
were  Jesse  and  Robert  Funk,  the  two  younger  brothers  of  Absalom 
and  Isaac.  These  new  comers  arrived  here  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, J824,  and  it  is  useless  to  say  their  coming  was  hailed  with 
many  greetings  of  joy  and  pleasure  b}^  Mr.  Brock  and  family  and 
the  two  young  men.  ]\ir.  Robert  Stubblefield  began  his  improve- 
ment by  erecting  a  cabin  near  the  middle  of  section  18,  one-hali 
mile  west  of  here,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  decease, 
in  June,  1871. 

Jesse  and  Robert  Funk  continued  to  live  with  and  work  for 
their  brothers,  Absalom  and  Isaac,  for  a  few  years,  when  they  were 
married  to  two  sisters  bv  the  name  of  Stringfield,  Jesse  moving  to 
Randolph  Grove,  Robert  making  his  improvement  on  the  north 
side  of  the  grove  in  section  8,  where  he  continued  to  live  to  a  ripe 
old  age,  when  he  conceived  the  idea  this  country  was  too  tame  for 
him,  and  he  Ijeeame  infatuated  with  the  Horace  Greeley  idea  of 
"go  west,"  and  go  he  did,  where  he  only  lived  a  few  years  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  an  imagined  manhood  of  early  life  among  the  savage^ 
not  of  the  forest  but  of  the  desert  plains  of  far  western  Kansas. 

About  the  next  family  in  order  of  emigration  to  the  grove  was 
that  of  i\.ndrew  Biggs,  who  emigrated  from  Fayette  county.  Ohio. 
The  exact  date  of  Mr.  Biggs'  coming  to  the  grove  is  not  at  hand. 
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but  from  data  of  connecting  circumstances  it  must  have  been  early 
i]i  the  year  of  1826.  Mr.  Biggs  settled  at  the  southwest  point  of 
the  grove  in  section  30. 

The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biggs  and  four  or  tive 
children,  some  of  the  older  ones,  who  were  married,  coming  later 
on.  Mr.  Biggs  seemed  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  most  of  his 
fellow  pioneers  by  having  acquired  some  of  the  primary  rudiments 
of  education,  as  he  had  been  employed  to  teach  some  of  the  early 
schools  of  the  grove.  During  the  winter  of  the  deep  snow  he  was 
compelled  to  move  his  family  to  the  school  house  and  live  there 
for  some  time  on  account  of  the  roads  being  blockaded  and  the 
long  distance  to  go  of  over  three  miles.  Xone  of  this  family  are 
at  thie  time  living  in  this  neighborhood,  some  of  the  descendants, 
however,  are  living  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Eobert  Guthrie  lived  for  a  short  time  on  the  north  side 
of  the  grove  on  the  south  side  of  section  8,  where  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  railway  leaves  the  timber  line.  Mr.  Guthrie  being  some- 
what of  a  mechanic  and  genius  in  woodcraft,  and  an  expert  in  the 
orection  of  log  cabins,  was  the  architect  and  boss  workman  in 
the  erection  of  the  first  educational  building  in  this  section  of  the 
count}' — the  old  log  school  house — which  descriptive  phase  sounds 
so  natural  to  those  of  us  who  received  our  first  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion within  its  walls. 

^Fr.  Guthrie  had  come  to  the  grove  in  the  fall  of  1826^  but  re- 
mained on  his  claim  only  a  few  years,  having  from  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  sell  out  his  claim  and  remove  to  another  near-by 
neighborhood.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guthrie  were  the  parents  of  a  small 
family  of  children,  one  of  whom  is  the  proprietor  of  "Adam's  Ark" 
in  Bloonungton,  a  place  where  the  facts  of  almost  any  event  taking 
place  before  the  deep  snow  or  sudden  change  can  be  proven  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt. 

Lemuel  Evans  came  to  the  grove  from  Fayette  county,  Ohio, 
about  the  time  of  ]\rr.  Biggs,  and  settled  at  the  extreme  west  side 
of  the  timber,  and  actually  cleared  up  a  little  farm  in  the  timber, 
not  believing  the  prairie  soil  could  be  made  to  produce  any  of  the 
cereals.  In  1832,  he  moved  to  Money  Creek  township,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  large  property,  and  where  he  died  May  7,  1860,  respected 
by  all  that  knew  him.  He  adopted  the  surname  of  his  stepfather, 
Andrew  Biggs,  and  was  known  as  Lemuel  Biggs. 
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None  of  this  family  remain  here.  Some  of  them  live  near 
Lincoln,  Logan  county.  , 

John  Funk,  an  older  brother  of  Absalom  and  Isaac,  came  from 
Fayette  county,  Ohio,  during  the  year  1826  and  settled  on  the 
aorth  side  of  the  grove  in  section  17,  with  quite  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, and  having  died  shortly  after  coming  here,  the  family  have 
scattered  to  different  parts  of  the  county,  leaving  but  few  in  this 
neighborhood. 

Run  n ion  Houghara  came  to  the  grove  about  the  year  1831  from 
Highland  county,  Ohio,  with  quite  a  family  of  children,  some  of  the 
older  ones  settling  near  White  Oak  Grove.  Mr.  Hougham  began  his 
improvements  on  the  claim  of  Mr.  Guthrie  in  section  9.  Mr. 
Hougham  only  lived  about  two  years  after  coming  to  the  grove,  leav- 
ing a  widow  and  family  of  small  children,  who  succeeded  very  well 
and  lived  with  the  mother  till  her  death.  Perhaps  Lamon  was  the 
more  successful  business  one,  who  died  March  19,  1885,  leaving  two 
sons,  .James  A.  and  Emory,  possessed  of  good  farms  and  well 
stocked  with  all  species  of  agricultural  industries.  Their  widowed 
mother  in  her  old  age  makes  her  home  with  the  two  sons,  and  was 
a  native  of  Indiana,  coming  to  this  state  with  her  parents  in  1851. 

Another  pioneer  settler,  the  exact  date  of  his  arrival  I  cannot 
give,  was  Samuel  Murphy,  who  settled  at  a  small  grove  about  one 
mile  northv,'est  of  this  grove,  which  was  known  and  designated  as 
Murphy  or  the  Mile  Grove  in  early  days.  Mr.  Mnrphy  improved  his 
farm  and  lived  there  for  a  number  of  years,  when  he  sold  out  to 
Isaac  Funk  and  removed  to  the  state  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  George  M. 
Stubblefield,  a  daughter,  living  with  her  husband  about  a  mile 
northwest  of  her  father's  old  homestead,  and  two  brothers  near 
Stanford,  are  the  only  survivors  of  the  old  pioneer  now  living  in 
this  section  of  the  country. 

About  the  year  1825  or  1826,  Adam  Funk  and  Robert  Stub- 
blefield and  a  few  others  formed  a  small  society  of  the  Methodist 
church,  which  has  been  kept  up  all  these  number  of  years,  and 
church  services  of  some  kind  being  regularly  held  in  the  homes  of 
families,  the  school  house  and  this  building  since  its  erection. 

After  a  few  years  of  his  residence  here,  Adam  Funk  began 
to  consider  a  proper  place  for  a  burying  ground,  where  the  last  sad 
rites  and  afl'ection  could  be  given  to  the  memory  of  departed  kin- 
dred and  friends.    This  piece  of  ground  out  here  was  selected  and 
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a  few  A^ears  ago  measures  were  provided  for  and  the  lot  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  state  cemeterj'^  laws,  and  is  controlled  and 
governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  and  we  trust  will  be  carefully 
looked  after  for  all  time  to  come.  It  was  a  singular  coincidence, 
but  Adam  Funk  was  the  second  person  to  be  laid  away  in  the 
bur^dng  ground  he  had  selected,  the  date  being  February  2,  1833, 
Eliza  Funk,  a  granddaughter,  being  buried  sometime  previous. 

This  list  comprises  the  more  prominent  of  those  who  might  be 
classed  strictly  as  pioneers. 

There  are  only  two  now  living  that  I  know  of  who  were  here 
in  the  grove  in  1824,  and  they  are  John  and  George  Stubblefield, 
and  Adam  Guthrie,  who  came  in  the  fall  of  1826,  living  now  in 
BJoomington. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  these  brave  early  advancing 
frontiermen  who  were  willing  as  they  approached  to  that  stage  in 
life  of  man  and  womanhood  to  sacrifice  home  affections  and 
surrounding  associations  of  comfort  and  plenty  to  leave  all  and  face 
the  perils  and  vigorous  adventures  into  an  unknown  and  unciv- 
ilized country,  infested  in  many  instances  with  Indians  whose  love 
and  friendship  for  the  white  man  was  not  altogether  safe  to  be 
relied  upon.  Also  that  scourge  which  seems  to  be  incident  to  all 
newly  settled  countries — fever  and  ague  allied  to  a  malarious  type. 

Mr.  Funk  also  spoke  of  the  early  schools  of  Funk's  Grove. 
This  part  of  his  remarks  has  been  transferred  to  village  school 
article. 

.  Prof.  Isaac  N.  Wright  then  read  the  following  paper: 
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The  Stubblefields. 

A    BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 


No  name  in  Illinois  is  more  widely  known,  or  more  closely 
identified  with  the  settlement  and  progress  of  this  great  state, 
than  the  subjects  of  this  sketch.  A  considerable  part  of  McLean 
county  is  owned  by,  and  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of 
improvement  and  high  value,  by  the  earnest  toil  and  progressive 
spirit  of  this  numerous  family.  The  present  generation  can  look 
back  with  pride  to  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  the  first  of  German 
and  English  extraction,  who  have  done  valiant  service  for  this 
country,  both  in  times  of  war  and  peace.  The  Stubblefield 
family  intermarried  with  the  Funks,  bringing  together  two  of  the 
largest  and  most  prominent  families  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
The  youngest  generation  can  trace  their  ancestors  back  to  the 
Eevolutionary  period,  and  on  into   England  and   Germany. 

That  person  who  is  well  born,  and  who  can  look  back  on  a 
long  line  of  ancestry  who  acquitted  themselves  nobly  and  well, 
in  their  respective  positions  in  life,  has  reason  for  self-con- 
gratulation. This  family  of  Stubblefields  of  whom  I  speak  today, 
are  fortunate  in  a  marked  degree  in  this  respect.  From  the 
presefnt  generation  back  to  those  who  lived  and  wrought  when 
our  country  was  in  its  infancy,  they  as  a  family  have  stood  for 
patriotism  and  piety. 

They  could  have  been  found  among  the  struggling  colonists, 
fighting  zealously  for  freedom.  Again,  when  our  country  was 
in  peril  from  a  foreign  foe  in  1813,  their  forefathers  were  at  the 
front,  some  as  brilliant  and  daring  officers,  and  some  as  sturdy 
privates,  each  doing  his  duty  as  became  a  patriot. 

When  our  beloved  country  was  drenched  in  blood  from  1861 
to  1865,  that  a  great  principle  which  is  now  universally  acknowl- 
edged, might  be  upheld,  they  were  again  at  the  front. 

When  volunteers  were  called  for  to  rescue  unhappy  Cuba 
from  the  oppression  of  Spanish  tyrants,  they  answered  their 
country's  call.     Several  are  now  in  Cuba,  and  one  was  sent  back 
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from  Manila  broken  in  health,  a  sacrifice  that  was  freely  made  at 
the  altar  of  patriotism. 

Though  so  prompt  to  answer  to  their  country's  call,  they  were 
and  are  by  birth  and  disposition,  a  peaceful  people,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  known  to  suffer  an  injustice  rather  than  to 
enter  into  a  dispute  or  legal  contention.  In  the  early  settlement 
of  this  state  when  church  privileges  did  not  exist,  or  at  best  were 
few,  the  rugged  piety  of  the  Stubblefields  was  a  potent  factor  in 
fostering  a  Christian  spirit  in  the  sparsely  settled  country. 

Their  upright  life,  their  kindly  admonition  to  the  erring, 
their  liberality  and  hospitality  to  those  who  preached  the  Word 
of  God  from  house  to  house  before  a  church  had  ever  been  erected, 
are  known,  and  the  memory  cherished  by  the  younger  generation. 
The  history  of  some  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  the  older 
Stubblefields  will  be  of  interest  to  those  now  living,  and  to  their 
friends.  From  John  and  George  M.  Stubblefield,  now  80  and 
77  years  of  age  respectively,  many  of  the  following  facts  were 
gleaned : 

We  find  in  England  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Stubblefield, 
who  is  the  first  man  we  can  find  any  trace  of  by  this  name.  We 
have  the  record  that  three  sons  of  this  man,  Edward,  William 
and  John,  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Virginia.  Robert 
Stubblefield  was  the  son  of  Edward  Stubblefield,  who  moved  from 
Virginia  to  Ohio,  and  afterwards  with  his  family  moved  to 
Funk's  Grove.  Eobert  Stubblefield,  from  whom  are  descended 
most  of  the  people  by  that  name  who  lived  in  McLean  county, 
was  born  in  Halifax  county,  state  of  Virginia,  the  23d  day  of 
November,   1793. 

Edward  Stubblefield,  one  of  the  three  brothers  who  came 
from  England  to  Virginia,  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  served  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Col.  William 
Greene  Mumford. 

On  page  304  of  Heitman's  Historical  Register,  a  publication 
containing  the  names  of  officers  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
following  is  found  concerning  him : 

"Miimford,  William   Greene,    (Va.)    Colonel  Deputy  Comis- 

sary  General  of  Issues,  18th  June,  1777,  to  ". 

Very  Respectfully,  d.  P.  Murphy, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  D.  C. 
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Captain  Edward  Stubblefield,  according  to  the  Revolutionary 
history^  was  a  brave  and  patriotic  soldier.  He  was  a  man  of 
unusual  ability,  and  not  only  won  the  esteem  of  his  Colonel,  but 
he  won  the  affections  of  his  Colonel's  secretary,  Mary  Lightfoot 
Mumford,  his  daughter.  Col.  Mumford  came  from  Manchester, 
England.  His  wife,  Anna  Stanhope,  also  came  from  England. 
She  was  of  the  noted  family  of  Stanhopes,  so  often  mentioned 
in  English  history.  Col.  Mumford  was  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
and  loved  his  adopted  country.  He  was  often  spoken  of  in  Eevo- 
lutionary  history  as  a  brave  and  patriotic  soldier,  and  not  only 
gave  his  time  and  energy,  but  he  paid  the  expenses  of  his  own 
regiment  and  loaned  large  sums  of  money  to  the  provisional 
government. 

Robert  Stubblefield  showed  the  characteristics  of  his  ances- 
tors. At  the  time  of  the  first  call  for  volunteers  in  1812,  he 
was  nineteen  years  old.  He  enlisted  at  Halifax  and  w^as  stationed 
at  Norfolk,  Ya.  During  this  service  his  company  was  stricken 
with  yellow  fever,  and  all  of  them  died  except  himself  and  one 
other  soldier,  he  being  taken  home  very  sick  and  not  expected 
to  live.  On  regaining  his  health,  his  brother  Edward,  who  had 
gone  to  Ohio  and  located  land,  persuaded  him  to  accompany  him 
to  his  new  home.  At  that  place,  or  near  there,  lived  Mr.  Adam 
Funk.  1 

Robert  Stul^blefield  married  Sarah  Fiink,  daughter  of  Adam 
Funk,  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1814.  To  them  were  born  four 
children,  Absalom,  Ann,  Mary  and  John.  Sarah  Stubblefield 
died  December  13,  J  821.  On  July  29,  1822,  Robert  Stubblefield 
married  Miss  Dorothy  Funk,  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  By 
this  marriage  were  born  the  following  children :  George  Maley, 
who  was  born  in  Ohio ;  Jesse,  the  first  white  child  bom  in  Funk's 
Grove;  Francis,  Adam,  Eve,  Edward,  Isaac,  Frank,  William 
Royal  Chase  and  Charles  Wesley.  There  are  now  living  descend- 
ants of  Robert  Stubblefield  as  follows:  Eight  children,  fifty-nine 
grand-children,  ninety-six  great-grand-children,  and  thirteen 
great-great-grand-children,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six.  Robert  Stubblefield  with  his  wife  and  five  children 
came  to  Illinois  the  18th  day  of  February,  1824.  They  resided 
for  a  short  time  in  a  log  cabin  with  William  Brock  and  family 
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and  Absalom  and  Isaac  Funk,  two  bachelor  brothers  of  Mrs. 
Stubblefield's.  Mr.  Stubblefield  was  accompanied  on  his  trip  to 
Illinois  by  his  father-in-law,  Adam  Funk,  and  Jesse  and  Kobert 
Funk. 

There  were  eighteen  of  them  who  lived  that  winter  in  one 
cabin.  During  the  early  spring  of  1825,  Robert  Stubblefield 
built  a  large  and  commodious  cabin  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Grove,  at  what  is  now  known  as  the  old  homestead.  On  the  25th 
of  September,  1825,  he  moved  his  family  and  worldly  possessions 
into  his  new  home. 

Kobert  Stubblefield  was  baptized  in  infancy  in  the  Church 
of  England,  at  West  Overy  Chapel,  Halifax  county,  Va.  He 
afterwards  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Ohio, 
in  1822,  before  starting  on  his  journey  to  Illinois.  He  was  ever 
faithfiil  and  zealous  in  his  religious  belief,  and  in  his  cabin  the 
Eev.  Peyton  Mitchell,  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church, 
preached  the  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  Funk's  Grove. 

This  cabin  was  visited  from  time  to  time  by  ministers  of 
different  churches,  who  found  here  a  warm  welcome  and  an  agree- 
able home.  It  was  recognized  as  the  local  church  until  the 
building  of  the  school  house  near  this  present  church  where  we 
assemble  for   this   reunion. 

The  first  cabin  built  by  Eobert  Stubblefield,  the  father  of 
John  and  George,  was  about  eighteen  by  twenty  feet,  and  built 
out  of  round  logs,  evened  off  in  the  inside.  The  chimney  was 
made  of  mud  and  sticks.  The  foundation  of  the  chimney  was 
made  of  puncheons  and  then  filled  in  with  sticks  and  mud.  That 
made  the  jambs  and  back  walls,  and  from  that  on,  it  was  made  of 
sticks  and  clay.  The  clay  was  put  on  to  cover  the  sticks  and 
protect  them  from  fire.  For  furniture  they  had  six  old-fashioned 
split-bottomed  chairs.  Their  first  table  was  made  out  of  limb 
puncheons.  It  was  necessary  to  have  four  legs  to  support  the 
table,  but  the  bedstead  required  only  one.  It  was  made  of  a 
solitary  post,  with  holes  bored  in  it.,  and  attached  by  sticks  to  the 
wall.  Under  this  they  had  a  trundle  bed  made  of  ordinary  sticks 
from  the  forest.  This  could  be  drawn  out  at  night  and  pushed 
under  again  in  daytime,  and  thus  give  more  room  in  the  cabin, 
which  was  none  too  large  at  best  for  the  growing  family.  They 
had  an  oven  with  a  lid  to  it  that  would  hold  about  six  gallons. 
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in  which  they  balced  corn  loaves.  It  was  not  a  Dutch  oven,  as 
they  are  built  on  frames.  They  also  had  a  skillet,  not  a  frying 
pan, — there  is  a  difference.  These,  together  with  a  cast  iron 
pot  for  boiling  meat,  a  few  pewter  plates  and  pewter  bowls,  con- 
stituted the  complete  outfit  for  housekeeping.  There  were  no 
washing  machines  in  those  days.  ]\Irs.  Stubblefield  boiled  the 
clothes  and  then  put  them  on  a  bench  and  the  children  beat  them. 
Afterwards  a  plank  with  ridges  on  it  was  used  to  wash  on,  and 
later  that  was  covered  with  zinc. 

There  was  plenty  to  eat,  even  if  the  variety  was  not  very 
great.  There  were  many  wild  hogs  in  those  days,  and  these 
furnished  the  greater  part  of  their  meat  for  the  first  few  years. 
They  were  captured  when  very  small  and  tamed,  and  brought 
up  on  milk.  They  were  wild  as  deer  if  they  were  allowed  to  run 
in  the  woods  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  male  hog  would 
fight.  They  had  long  noses,  and  bristles  six  inches  long  on  their 
backs.  They  were  of  different  colors, — some  red,  some  spotted, 
some  red  with  white  belt  around.  Gridley  brought  the  first  coffee 
here.  The  people  drank  sage  tea,  and  in  winter  they  made  tea 
out  of  sassafras.  They  also  made  tea  out  of  sycamore  chips. 
They  bought  coffee  to  have  on  Sunday. 

When  Eobert  Stubblefield  came  here  he  brought  two  cows 
with  him ;  they  were  what  were  called  Patton's  Durhams.  They 
furnished  the  families  with  plenty  of  good  milk  and  butter. 
Maple  sugar  and  molasses  were  obtained  easily,  but  they  had  to  go 
to  Danville  for  salt.  Wheat  was  raised  after  a  few  years.  An 
old  man  named  Ehodes  had  the  first  mill,  and  it  was  what  was 
called  a  band  mill.  It  was  built  in  a  frame  and  run  like  an  old 
horse  power.  It  did  not  grind  very  fine.  The  next  mill  was 
Harber's  in  Twin  Grove.  This  was  a  band  mill,  also.  The  first 
water  mill  was  over  on  the  Kickapoo,  run  by  a  man  named  Eve- 
land  and  called  the  Eveland  mill.  It  was  a  tub  wheel  mill  and 
ground  pretty  fast.  The  next  mill  was  down  in  DeWitt  county. 
Then  there  was  one  at  Randolph  Grove,  run  by  a  man  named 
Hampton,  and  afterwards  by  Baldwin.  Quite  a  while  afterward, 
Moore's  Mill,  on  Sugar  Creek,  was  built  by  John  Caton. 

The  first  threshing  was  done  by  tramping  out  the  wheat 
with  horses.  After  it  was  tramped  out  it  was  thrown  up  into 
the  air  and  cleaned  in  that  way.     The  first  flour  was  very  coarse 
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and  pretty  brown.     But  it  was  more  healthful  than  the  fine  flour 
is  now. 

The  first  year  the  Stubblefields  came  here  they  W'Ore  buck- 
skin pants,  and  a  good  pair  w^ould  last  four  or  five  years.  The 
first  jeans  worn  were  spun  and  woven  by  the  mother  the  year  of  the 
deep  snow.  The  jeans  was  mad<3  of  cotton  for  woof  and  they 
spun  the  wool  on  a  wheel.  The  big  wheel  was  used  for  spinning 
wool,  and  the  small  wheel  for  spinning  flax.  Adam  Guthrie's 
father  made  the  first  loom  they  had.  The  women  folks  did  all  the 
cutting,  making  and  sewing  of  the  clothes.  The  flax  was  raised 
here  and  prepared  for  use  with  a  flax  brake.  The  women  would 
take  the  coarse  tow  out,  and  gather  the  fine  stufl:  and  spin  it 
into  thread.  Some  cotton  was  also  raised  at  that  time  in  this 
section.  The  women  made  the  men's  clothes,  as  well  as  their  own. 
They  continued  making  clothing  until  Gridley  came  here,  which 
was  at  a  pretty  early  day.  He  brought  with  him  a  small  stock  of 
goods,  and  material  was  obtained  from  him.  I  think  old  man 
AUin  had  the  first  store.  The  first  calicoes  were  bought  at  this 
store,  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  yard. 

There  were  a  number  of  tanning  mills  in  the  countr}',  but 
the  settlers  tanned  their  own  leather  and  made  their  shoes  for 
several  years.  They  wore  shoe-packs,  which  were  a  little  better 
than  a  pair  of  slippers. 

The  first  market  for  grain  was  at  Pekin  and  Peoria,  but  the 
best  market  was  Chicago.  In  1S42,  grain  was  hauled  to  Chicago 
with  an  ox  team,  and  sold  for  ninety  cents  a  bushel.  Salt  at 
$1.25  per  barrel  was  brought  back,  and  what  was  not  needed  was 
sold  for  65  per  barrel. 

In  ot  much  attention  was  given  to  horse  raising,  but  they  raised 
their  own  horses.  Robert  Stubblefield  had  some  horses  of  the 
Diomede  stock  which  were  considerably  better  than  the  common 
horses. 

There  was  not  much  serious  sickness,  but  of  course  they  had 
the  ague  regularly  every  fall.  There  were  no  doctors  in  those 
days,  but  the  medicine  given  was  "bone-sef  tea,  which  broke  the 
chills,  and  also  nearly  every  part  of  the  anatomy.  Dr.  Wheeler 
was  the  first  man  that  ever  doctored  in  the  family  of  Stubblefields. 
He  lived  in  Bloomington.  He  used  to  come  down  to  see  a  widow 
that  lived  out  in  the  Grove,  but  not  professionally;  he  wanted 
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to  marry  her.  In  the  course  of  time  one  of  her  children  took 
sick  and  she  called  the  doctor.  After  he  had  administered  the 
medicine  to  the  sick  child,  she  asked  him  what  she  owed  him, 
and  he  said  "Two  dollars."'  "Well,"  she  said,  "Doctor,  you  have 
called  on  me  twice  and  I  think  I  will  charge  you  a  dollar  a  visit, 
so  we  will  just  call  it  even." 

Eobert  Stubblefield  was  never  known  to  charge  any  man  a 
cent  for  board  and  lodging  except  peddlers.  He  was  not  very 
friendly  toward  them,  and  did  not  like  their  business.  The  people 
were  very  friendly  and  sociable  in  those  days,  and  called  on  each 
other  frequently,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  country  homes 
were  so  far  apart. 

The  first  school  this  family  of  children  ever  attended  was  in 
a  school  house  that  stood  where  the  Funk's  Grove  church  now 
stands.  It  was  built  in  the  same  general  way  as  other  log  houses, 
except  that  it  had  a  window  the  full  length  of  the  building.  This 
window  was  made  of  paper  and  greased  with  hog  grease  to  make  it 
transparent.  It  had  a  fireplace  eight  feet  long,  made  of  stone  and 
mortar.  Baker  taught  in  1828,  Johnson  in  1829,  and  Biggs  in 
1830-31.  Biggs  and  his  wife  lived  in  the  school  house;  the  snow 
was  so  deep  that  they  could  not  get  back  and  forth.  This  school 
house  was  built  in  1827,  and  Eobert  Guthrie  did  most  of  the  work. 
The  books  were  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  and  the  New  Testament 
for  a  reading  book.  No  writing  was  done  for  awhile.  Pens  were 
made  out  of  goose  quills,  and  the  paper  was  about  the  size  of  our 
common  fool's  cap.  The  first  reader  introduced  was  called  the 
English  Reader.  Rick's  Arithmetic,  which  was  a  pretty  hard  one 
for  those  days,  was  used.  "The  children  that  composed  the  school 
at  that  time  were  Uncle  Ab  and  Aunt  Xancy,  and  Polly,  John, 
Jake  and  George  Funk,  and  Jim  and  'Lijc  Brock,  and  Hardy  and 
his  sister  Mary  Ann,  and  the  Bakers,  and  Abe  Hughes"  children, 
the  Guthries,  the  Johnsons  and  the  Halloways.  The  boys  used 
to  fight  a  little,  but  there  were  no  rows  between  the  teacher  and 
scholars  at  that  day.  The  old  folks  had  them  better  trained. 
Shinney  on  the  ice  was  a  favorite  game.  Sometimes  the  children 
ran  away  from  school.  Everything  a  boy  could  invent  was  prac- 
ticed there. 

The.  second  preacher  that  ever  preached  at  the  Grove*  church 
was  a  man   by  the  name  of  James  Latta.     He  was  a  very  fine 
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looking  man,  sociable  and  friendly,  and  was  also  a  good  singer. 
The  Stubblefield  parents  were  Methodists,  and  in  those  days  they 
did  not  allow  their  members  to  dance,  so  the  children  had  very 
little  of  that  amusement. 

The  neighbors  worked  together  at  house-raisings  and  har- 
vesting. The  wheat  was  cut  with  a  sickle.  Harvest  hands  as  a 
rule  would  not  work  without  whisky.  It  was  customary  also  when 
you  went  to  visit  a  neighbor  for  him  to  put  out  the  bottle,  but  it 
was  seldom  that  you  would  see  a  drunken  man.  Kobert  Stubble- 
field  would  not  have  any  whisky,  and  he  told  the  men  if  they 
couldn't  cut  his  wheat  without  whisky,  he  could  cut  it  himself. 
They  cut  his  wheat  and  didn't  have  any  whisky  either. 

They  used  to  muster  here  in  the  early  days.  Every  man  be- 
tween eighteen  and  fifty  had  to  muster.  There  were  no  uniforms 
M^orn  except  by  the  officers.  They  had  old  muskets  for  arms.  John 
Jones,  of  DeWitt  county,  was  the  colonel.  He  would  be  on  his 
horse  on  muster  days,  but  everybody  else  walked.  The  colonel 
was  about  six  feet  high,  bald-headed,  and  very  conceited,  but  was 
a  pretty  good  officer. 

There  were  many  Indians  around  the  Grove  in  those  days, 
and  they  never  left  until  1830.  Several  families  camped  down 
on  the  creek  between  the  settlement  and  the  church.  They  would 
come  in  the  spring  and  make  sugar,  and  the  squaws  would  raise 
a  little  garden  truck.  They  were  of  the  Kickapoo  and  Pottawat- 
tomie  tribes. 

There  was  an  old  Indian  Chief,  Machina,  who  was  down  in 
Funk's  Grove  one  Sunday,  hunting,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  reached  Robert  Stubblefield's  place.  They  had  just 
finished  dinner  when  he  rode  up.  He  had  a  deer  that  he  had 
shot  and  placed  across  his  horse.  He  rode  up  and  gave  signs 
that  he  was  hungry.  Mr.  Stubblefield  said:  "Machina,  you  can 
talk  as  well  as  I  can.  Ask  me  like  a  man  and  I  will  give  you 
your  dinner.''  Then  he  said  he  was  hungry  and  wanted  some- 
thing to  eat.  The  boys  were  told  to  fetch  out  a  pitcher  of  milk 
and  some  bread,  and  that  with  cabbage  and  other  things  left 
from  their  dinner,  was  given  to  him.  He  got  off  his  horse  and 
then  a  second  Indian  came.  Machina  took  all  the  cabbage. 
Ab  Funk  cursed  him  and  told  him  to  divide  up  with  the  other 
Indian,  and  he  did  so. 
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The  next  spring  the  Indians  were  acting  ugly.  Eobert  Stub- 
blefield.  Ab  Funk,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Souder  went  up 
to  Old  Town  to  see  Chief  Maehina  because  they  were  afraid  they 
were  all  going  to  be  massacred.  The  chief  told  them  to  go  home, 
that  they  would  never  be  molested.  And  they  were  not.  That 
was  in  the  spring  of  1832.* 

There  was  plenty  of  game,  such  as  deer,  turkeys  and  coons, 
but  no  elk  or  buffalo.  There  were  many  buffalo  bones  scattered 
over  the  prairie.  There  was  plenty  of  wild  fruit, — plums  by  the 
wagon-load,  but  of  late  years  they  are  not  to  be  found.  Lettuce, 
radishes,  beets  and  parsnips  were  raised  from  seed  broi;ght  with 
them  when  they  came.  Kale  and  tongue  grass  furnished  material 
for  greens.  Tomatoes  were  raised  in  the  front  yard  for  orna- 
ments, and  called  balsam  apples.     They  were  considered  poison. 

The  reason  the  first  settlers  selected  the  timber  for  their 
homes  was  because  it  was  too  cold  to  winter  in  the  log  cabins  on 
the  prairie. 

Their  first  plows  were  bar  share  plows,  which  shoved  the  sod 
over.  Their  first  farm  consisted  of  ten  acres  of  timber  which 
they  had  cleared.  The  prairie  sod  was  hard  to  break,  and  it  took 
five  yoke  of  oxen  to  a  plow  when  it  was  first  broken.  When  the 
wild  grass  thiimed  out,  the  blue  grass  came  in,  and  this  sod  could 
be  broken  with  two  horses.  In  the  spring  they  branded  their 
cattle  and  turned  them  out.  About  the  first  of  June  they  would 
burn  over  a  place  and  it  would  kill  all  the  weeds,  and  the  young 
grass  would  come  up  and  fatten  the  cattle  better  than  anything 
else. 

Mr.  John  Stubblefield  was  married  in  1842.  He  said  he 
had  at  that  time  a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  and  that  his  father 
let  him  have  another  horse  just  the  color  of  his  own.  After  he 
was  married,  in  Ohio,  he  drove  back  with  them  to  a  two-horse 
wagon. 

*A  doubtful  story.  The  Indians  left  in  1829.  However  in  1831,  while 
the  Black  Hawk  War  was  raging-,  Mr.  George  Funk  and  ten  other  citizens 
were  requested  to  visit  the  praying  creek  of  friendly  Kickapoos  at  what  is 
now  Oliver's  Grove,  in  Livingston  county,  and  reported  upon  their  return 
that  the  Indians  declared  the  McLean  county  settlers  would  not  be  molested 
This  is  probably  the  basis  of  the  story. 
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iSTobody  would  believe  just  what  the  first  settlers  went  through. 
And  they  talk  about  the  men  making  their  great  sacrifices,  and 
doing  thus  and  so, — it  was  the  women  that  sacrificed,  that  cooked 
by  the  great  big  fire-place,  and  only  one  room  in  the  house, — who 
spun  the  yarn  and  knit  the  socks,  and  milked  the  cows  and 
churned  the  butter  in  a  wooden  churn  with  a  dasher  that  went 
up  and  downr     Sometimes  the  boys  helped  with  the  churning. 

N"o  millionaire  of  today  has  as  light  and  happy  a  heart  as 
did  those  pioneer  Stubblefields  who  began  life  with  little  else 
than  strong  hands,  kindly  hearts,  and  resolute  dispositions.  Under 
conditions  unknown  today  they  extracted  much  sweetness  from 
life,  established  right  characters,  and  experienced  financial  suc- 
cess. They  have  made  it  possible  for  the  younger  generation  to 
have  greater  opportunities  in  many  ways  than  they  had,  and  now 
scores  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

In  the  battle  of  life  in  this  busy  and  progressive  age,  may  we 
not  lose  sight  of  their  noble  examples  and  their  correct  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  true  manhood   and  womanhood. 
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Life  and  Character  of  Hon.  Isaac  Funk. 

BY    L.  H.    KERRICK. 


Celebration  of  the  Seventj'-fifth  Auniversaiy  of  the  Settlement  of  Funk's 
Grove.    Under  the  auspices  of  the  IMcLean  County  Historical  Society. 


Funk's  Grove  Church,  ( 

Funk's  Grove,  111.,  September  21,  1899.    ) 

Tacitus,  the  Eoman  author  and  historian,  wrote  of  the  life 
of  his  father-in-law,  Agricola,  deeming  it  a  pious  duty.  With 
such  an  illustrious  example  before  me,  I  make  no  apology  for 
attempting  to  write  of  the  life  of  my  father-in-law,  Hon.  Isaac 
Funk ;  I  otily  lament  my  want  of  skill  to  write  of  his  character 
and  achievements  as  they  deserve. 

Isaac  Funk  was  born  ISTovember  17,  1797,  on  a  farm  in  Clark 
county,  Kentucky :  he  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  in  the  home  of  his 
sou  Duncan,  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  January  29,  1865 — the 
span  of  his  earthly  career  being  sixty-seven  years,  two  months 
and  twelve  days;  he  ]ies  buried  here  in  Funk's  Grove  Cemetery, 
remote  from  travelled  ways  and  thronged  towns,  beside  the  same 
still  running  stream  and  in  the  heart  of  the  same  magnificent 
forest  which  captivated  his  eye,  when,  as  a  young,  strong  man, 
full  of  ambition  and  hope  and  energy,  lie  came  this  way  in  search 
of  a  home  and  fortune.  By  his  side  lie  the  remains  of  his 
beloved  and  faithful  wife,  Cassandra,  whose  death  occurred  only 
about  four  hours  later  than  his. 

One  could  hardly  conceive  a  resting  place  more  fitting  for 
a  brave,  strong,  noble  child  of  nature,  such  as  he  was,  than  this 
secluded  spot.  He  lived  and  wrought  with  nature;  the  fields,  the 
trees,  the  streams,  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  the  rains,  the 
winds  and  the  snows  were  his  companions  and  co-workers  in  life, 
and  they  have  not  forgotten  nor  forsaken  him. 

These  majestic  trees  keep  their  stately  vigil  about  his  grave; 
the  winds  sigh  over  it;  summer  spreads  it  with  her  soft  carpet 
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of  green ;  winter  with  noiseless  hand  lays  her  deep  white  pall  above 
it;  the  moon  and  stars  look  tenderly  dowii  through  the  silence  of 
night  upon  it;  his  labors  done,  he  sleeps  in  nature's  own  home, 
enfolded  in  nature's  own  dear  bosom. 

Of  Mr.  Funk's  remoter  ancestry,  unfortunately  we  have  but 
little  accurate  knowledge;  the  associates  of  his  youth  have  passed 
with  him,  and  we  cannot  go  to  them  for  information.  He  never 
talked  much  about  his  ancestry^  and  he  left  nothing  in  writing 
about  them.  We  do  not  set  this  do^¥^l  to  any  want  of  respect  on 
Mr.  Funk's  part  for  their  memory.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  died  when  not  far  past  the  meridian  of  life,  at  a  time  when 
his  business  interests  had  reached  their  greatest  proportions. 

He  was  State  Senator,  adding  the  dvities  of  this  important 
office  to  the  burden  of  his  private  affairs ;  he  was  always  completely 
engrossed  with  the  business  of  the  present,  having  little  time  to 
reflect  upon,  or  talk  about  the  past. 

If  Mr.  Funk  had  lived  to  that  age  when  men  usually  are 
obliged  to  relax  their  more  active  business  life,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  inclined,  as  others  have  been,  to  review  his  early  life, 
and  we  would  have  been  now  in  possession  of  many  interesting 
facts,  which  as  it  is,  are  out  of  reach  and  will  probably  so 
remain.  ; 

The  name  is  German;  his  grandfather,  Adam  Funk,  was 
German  born,  but  in  what  place  or  province  we  do  not  know. 
He  came  to  this  country  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  probably  settled  first  in  Pennsylvania.  Lists  of 
German  emigrants  who  settled  in  and  near  Philadelphia  and  in 
Lancaster  county  about  that  time,  show  that  the  Funks  were  head- 
ing toward  America  in  considerable  numbers.  The  name  occurs 
very  frequently  in  these  lists.  Isaac  Funk's  father,  whose  name 
also  was  Adam,  was  reared  in  Virginia ;  in  his  lifetime  he  acquired 
and  lost  a  considerable  fortune;  his  chief  losses  came  by  standing 
s.urety  for  his  friends.  His  wife's  name  was  Sarah  Moore,  and 
she  was  of  German  descent.  They  had  nine  children,  six  boys 
and  tliree  girls :  Absalom,  John,  Jacqb,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Jesse, 
Dolly,  Dorothea  and  Eobert. 

We  cannot  fix  the  exact  date  at  which  the  family  moved  to 
Kentucky,  but  it  was  not  far  from  1790.  Of  the  Kentucky  home, 
where   Isaac  was   born,   nothing   remains  but   a    heap   of   stones 
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and  debris  where  the  chimney  once  stood.  The  first  ten  years 
of  life  were  spent  here;  all  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  years  were  spent  perished  with  Mr.  Funk.  We  can  guess 
that  he  picked  up  chips  or  carried  wood  for  his  mother,  or  drove 
the  chickens  off  the  garden,  or  brought  the  cow,  or  had  his  face 
washed  and  kept  still  and  ate  at  the  second  table  when  there  was 
company,  as  did  other  well  regulated  boys,  receiving  from  time  to 
time,  with  what  grace  he  possessed,  such  corporal  and  other  punish- 
ments as  his  short-comings  indicated  to  be  needful  for  his  present 
and  future  well-being.  Three  or  four  of  those  years  he  was  of 
suitable  age  to  be  going  to  school,  but  it  is  altogether  improbable 
that  there  was  any  school  in  Clark  county  at  that  time,  within 
the  boy's  reach. 

In  1807  the  family  removed  to  Fayette  county,  Ohio,  and 
settled  on  Paint  Creek  about  six  miles  northeast  of  Washington 
Court  House,  and  four  miles  south  of  what  is  now  the  village 
of  Bloomingburg — a  beautiful  and  fertile  region  then,  as  it  is  now. 
Mr.  Funk  spent  thirteen  consecutive  years  at  this  place;  being 
then  twenty-three  years  old,  he  went  over  into  Virginia  and 
worked  a  year  in  the  Kanawa  salt  works;  returned  then  to  the 
Ohio  home,  remaining  there  two  years  more.  During  the  residence 
in  Ohio,  Mr.  Funk  worked  on  a  farm  most  of  the  time,  sometimes 
at  home,  sometimes  working  out  by  the  month.  Together  with 
his  father  and  older  brother  Absalom,  he  did  some  trading  in 
cattle,  hogs  and  other  stock. 

An  unlucky  venture  of  some  kind  brought  Mr.  Funk  in  debt 
about  two  thousand  dollars — a  very  great  sum  in  those  days, 
especially  when  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  account.  This  debt  still 
hung  over  him  when  he  came  to  Illinois,  but  we  can  say  that  it 
was  not  many  years  until  he  was  able  to  return  to  Ohio  and  pay 
his  debt  with  its  interest;  which  he  faithfully  did. 

All  the  schooling  Mr.  Funk  ever  had,  he  received  while  living 
in  Ohio.  We  learn  that  he  attended  school  all  told,  parts  of  three 
winters ;  this  when  he  was  ten  to  thirteen  years  old.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  character  of  his  school;  of  his  teacher  all  we 
know  is  that  he  was  renowned  as  a  very  severe  disciplinarian  even 
for  that  day.  Mr.  Funk  often  alluded  to  the  frequent  and  fearful 
thrashings  that  he  gave  his  pupils;  much  of  the  time  of  the  school 
was  occupied  with  that  work;  all  remembrance  of  the  other  quali- 
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fi  cations  of  the  teacher,  if  he  had  any,  seemed  to  have  faded  from 
Mr.  Funk's  mind. 

We,  who  know  all  about  schooling,  smile  at  the  old  time 
methods,  and  yet  there  must  have  been  some  kind  of  virtue  and 
a  good  deal  of  it  in  those  back-woods  schools,  otherwise  how 
will  we  explain  the  fact  that  so  many  boys  of  those  days  with  so 
little  schooling  accomplished  so  much,  while  now  so  many  with 
so  much  schooling,  accomplish  so  little.  Then,  with  two  or  three 
years'  schooling,  men  built  fortunes  and  states;  now  a  good  many 
of  us  with  twenty-two  or  three  years'  schooling  are  just  about  able 
to  live  off  the  state  or  to  sc^uander  a  fortune. 

In  1823,  presumably  late  in  the  year,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Absalom,  Mr.  Funk  set  out  for  Illinois.  He  arrived  in 
Sangamon  county  in  the  month  of  April,  1824.  In  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  published  in  1874,  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  detained  for 
a  long  time  on  the  western  jouriiey  by  high  water  in  the  Wabash 
river;  I  cannot  accept  this  for  authentic  history.  Anyone  who 
knew  Isaac  Funk  or  who  will  study  his  character,  can  hardly 
believe  that  a  few  feet  of  water,  more  or  less,  in  the  Wabash, 
would  have  had  much  effect  upon  his  movements.  In  May  he  came 
on  to  this  part,  and  pitched  his  camji  on  the  east  side  just  in  the 
edge  of  this  grove,  near  the  center  of  the  south  side  of  what  is  now 
section  sixteen,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  and  a  half  mile  south 
of  this  church  and  cemetery.  From  Sangamon  county,  Mr.  William 
Brock  and  wife  came  with  the  Funks  and  all  lived  together  for  a 
part  of  a  year  in  the  first  cabin. 

The  next  winter,  Robert  Stubblefield  with  hi-s  wife,  who  was 
a  sister  of  the  Funks,  came  out  from  Ohio  and  joined  the  brothers 
in  their  new  home. 

Still  holding  his  position  here,  in  the  year  1826  Mr.  Funk  went 
to  Fort  Clark,  now  Peoria,  and  raised  a  crop  of  corn  on  river  bottom 
landnear  that  place.  We  can  safely  surmise  that  this  move  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  get  a  little  ready  money ;  there  was  a  market  there 
and  some  ground  open  for  tillage.  While  at  Peoria  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  "Miss  Cassandra  Sharp ;  in  June,  1826,  they  were 
married;  the  pair  returned  immediately  to  Funk's  Grove,  and 
there  lived  their  lives,  very  near  the  place  where  the  first  camp 
was  made.  From  Mr.  Funk's  marriage  dates  the  beginning  of 
his  remarkable  career. 
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His  purpose  in  coining  to  Illinois  was  to  get  a  place  and 
room  where  he  could  raise,  feed  and  deal  in  cattle,  hogs  and  other 
farm  stock.  He  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  business  in 
Ohio,  and  no  doubt  a  taste  for  it  also.  When  he  married  and 
brought  his  bride  back  to  Funk's  Grove,  we  may  know  the  purpose 
was  fixed  to  follow  that  kind  of  business  and  that  Funk's  Grove 
would  be  the  place  where  he  would  follow  it. 

There  were  then  less  than  thirty  families  in  the  whole  terri- 
tory included  now  in  the  bounds  of  McLean  county ;  of  course  there 
was  not  much  farm  stock  of  any  kind. 

The  Funks  began  to  farm  a  little  with  such  implements  as 
they  could  get  or  make,  and  to  buy  what  stock  there  was  for 
sale  within  their  reach.  They  bought  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses 
and  mules,  and  drove  to  market  wherever  a  market  could  be 
found.  The  brothers,  Isaac  and  Absalom,  were  equal  partners  in 
all  these  transactions. 

They  went  to  Sangamon  countv  and  other  older  settlements, 
as  they  gained  a  little  headway  in  the  business,  and  bought  cattle 
and  brought  them  to  the  home  place;  these  they  would  graze  for 
a  season  or  perhaps  feed  awhile,  according  to  their  condition,  and 
then  find  a  market  for  them.  Their  first  markets  were  Peoria 
and  Galena — later  Chicago.  Sometimes  they  took  droves  of  cattle 
into   Ohio,  finding  markets  for  them  there. 

Their  first  transactions  were  small  of  necessitv,  but  as  settle- 
ment increased  and  the  stock  of  the  country  increased,  they  kept 
equal  pace,  widening  the  field  of  their  operations.  The}^  were 
alert,  knew  their  business,  dealt  fairly  with  everybody,  worked 
very  hard,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  find  out,  they  gained  a  pretty 
complete  monopoly  of  the  stock  buying  business  in  all  this  region; 
and  they  made  money,  as  they  deserved  to  do. 

As  early  as  1835,  Chicago  became  their  principal  market. 
They  were  sending  so  much  stock  there,  that  it  was  thought  best 
for  one  of  the  brothers  to  locate  in  Chicago,  in  order  to  take  better 
care  of  the  business  at  that  end  of  the  line.  Isaac  had  now  five 
small  children ;  Absalom  was  still  a  bachelor  and  ten  years  the 
older.  These  circumstances  suited  Absalom  better  for  locating 
and  taking  the  work  in  Chicago,  which  he  did,  and  Isaac  remained 
on  the  farm. 
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The  differing  characteristics  of  the  men  also  suited  them  to 
this  division  of  the  work.  If  Isaac  was  the  stronger  man  of  the 
two,  being  possessed  of  somewhat  more  energy  and  courage, 
Absalom  was  cast  in  a  little  smoother  mold,  more  diplomatic,  more 
suave.  For  about  five  years,  longer  the  brothers  remained  in 
partnership,  prosecuting  their  business  with  great  tact  and 
energy. 

If  the  necessary  limits  of  this  paper  would  permit,  I  would 
be  glad  to  speak  at  length  of  the  character  of  Absalom  Funk.  He 
was  a  man  of  integrity  and  marked  ability.  From  first  to  last  of 
the  partnership,  the  brothers  worked  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
there  was  always  mutual  good  will.  The  memory  of  "Uncle 
Absalom"  is  dear  to  the  Funk  family,  and  his  name  is  always 
mentioned  with  profound  respect. 

The-  partnership  \vas  dissolved  in  the  year  1841.  Isaac 
bought  Absalom's  share  in  the  lands  they  had  together  acquired, 
and  continued  buying  and  feeding  and  marketing  cattle  and  hogs 
and  other  stock  as  before.  Instead  of  curtailing  the  business,  he 
still  increased  it.  His  land-holdings  were  now  larger,  more  labor 
was  available,  and  he  was  farming  and  feeding  more  extensively. 
He  bought  cattle  far  and  near,  sometimes  going  to  other  states 
for  them.  He  fed  all  his  own  crops  to  stock,  as  well  as  the  grain 
share  Avhieh  he  received  from  his  tenants,  frequently  buying  the 
share  of  his  tenants  also.  He  put  cattle  out  with  other  farmers 
to  have  them  fed,  paying  so  much  a  poiind  for  the  gain,  and  he 
bought  the  crops  of  still  others  and  had  them  fed  out  on  the 
farms  where  they  were  raised. 

It  was  a  common  practice  for  him  to  sell  his  cattle  or  contract 
them  a  year  forward,  to  parties  in  Chicago,  at  a  stipulated  price 
per  hundred  weight,  dressed;  then  he  would  buy  and  graze  and 
feed  the  cattle  to  fill  these  contracts.  He  went  to  Chicago  some- 
times with  as  many  as  1500  cattle  in  his  drove;  sometimes  as  many 
as  1000  hogs.  One  winter,  together  with  his  brother  Jesse,  he 
drove  more  than  6000  hogs  to  Chicago.  To  move  these  large 
droves  of  stock  safely  and  get  them  in  market  in  good  condition, 
was  no  boy's  play.  It  required  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  a  most 
accurate  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  besides  great 
physical  strength  and  courage  and  endurance.  When  one  of  the 
larger  herds  of  cattle  was  to  be  moved  to  market,  a  section  of 
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it,  say  two  or  three  hundred,  would  be  started  with  its  proper 
complement  of  men  attending.  Xext  day  another  section  would 
be  mobilized  and  started  on  the  road,  and  so  on  until  all  the 
herd  was  moving.  These  sections  or  smaller  droves  were  kept 
about  a  day's  march  apart.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  this 
manner  the  herd  could  be  moved  with  greater  safety  and  expedition 
than  in  a  single  great  drove.  About  fourteen  days  were  required 
for  a  bunch  of  steers  to  travel  to  Chicago,  and  about  three  weeks 
from  the  time  the  first  were  started  out  the  last  drove  or  section 
would  get  in. 

Heavy  rams,  thunder  storms,  high  waters,  sleet  storms  and 
snows  were  frequent  incidents  of  these  trips.  Thunder  storms 
by  night  terrified  the  cattle  in  their  new  surroundings.  It  was 
often  neeesary  for  the  herdsmen  to  remain  in  their  saddles  all 
night  during  the  prevalence  of  a  severe  storm,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  stampede  of  the  cattle,  or  to  round  them  up  and  get  them  in 
hand  again  in  case  a  stampede  occurred.  This  kind  of  work  called 
for  the  greatest  courage  and  the  most  daring  equestrianship,  as 
well  as  great  physical  endura,nce. 

For  the  most  part,  corrals  were  found  for  the  cattle,  and 
shelter  for  the  men  of  nights,  but  frequently  all  were  obliged  to 
camp  in  the  open  prairie.  At  such  times  the  men  had  nothing 
but  the  ground  for  a  bed,  a  saddle  or  a  bag  for  a  pillow,  a  great- 
coat or  blanket  for  cover  and  the  starry  sky  or  lowering  clouds  for 
a  roof.  Mr.  Funk  nearly  always  went  with  his  cattle,  and  took 
his  share  or  more  than  his  share  of  the  hardest,  the  most  dis- 
agreeable and  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  work. 

Slaughtering  facilities  at  Chicago  were  limited  in  those  days, 
and  these  separate  droves  or  sections  of  the  herd  were  sized  as 
nearly  as  practicable  to  a  day's  capacity  of  the  slaughter-house  to 
which  the  cattle  were  going.  In  this  way  each  drove  could  be 
immediately  slaughtered  on  its  arrival,  thereby  preventing  ex- 
pensive delay  and  congestion  of  stock  at  Chicago.  When  slaugh- 
tered, each  beef  was  weighed  separately  in  quarters  on  platform 
scales.  To  George,  the  oldest  son,  was  allotted  the  business  for 
several  years,  of  taking  these  weights.  The  work  would  begin 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continue  day  after  day  until 
late  at  night.     The  whole  time  required  to  move  and  slaughter 
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one  of  these  larger  herds  of  cattle,  straighten  np  all  the  business 
and  get  home,  was  from  four  to  five  weeks. 

Droves  of  hogs  were  moved  in  about  the  same  manner,  except 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  sort  of  travelling  slaughter  camp 
along  with  the  hog  drove.  A  separate  gang  of  men  was  needed 
to  take  charge  of  such  heavier  and  fatter  hogs  as  gave  out  on  the 
way.  Sometimes  tliese  would  be  loaded  in  wagons  and  sent  for- 
ward to  Chicago,  the  wagons  returning  and  loading  again,  if 
necessary.  Sometimes,  in  colder  weather,  a  good  many  would  be 
slaughtered  en  route  and  sent  forward  dressed. 

When  his  sons  were  old  enough,  they  shared  with  their 
father  the  labors  and  hardships  as  well  as  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  great  business;  but  for  many  years  it  all  rested  on 
his  shoulders  alone.  I  have  no  doubt  he  often  saw  all  he  was  worth 
and  a  good  deal  more  on  foot  moving  between  Funk's  Grove 
and  Chicago.  He  nearly  always  had  big  money  obligations  ma- 
turing. 

When  we  consider  the  exigencies  of  such  a  situation,  together 
with  the  uncertainties  and  risks  of  such  a  business  as  his,  we  may 
know  that  broad  shoulders  and  a  stout  heart  were  needed  to  bear  up 
under  it  all ;  but  he  had  them,  if  ever  a  man  had. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Funk  had  any  scheme  in  mind  when 
he  came  to  Illinois,  even  if  he  had  any  wish,  to  acquire  a  large 
amount  of  land.  He  did  not  come  to  Illinois  for  that  purpose; 
the  stock  business  was  the  thing  uppermost  in  his  mind.  The 
fertility  and  value  of  these  prairie  lands  were  not  generally  known 
to  the  first  comers;  indeed,  several  years  later  than  the  first 
settlement  in  McLean  county,  we  find  United  States  surveyors 
making  such  notes  on  their  plats  as  this:  "Level  or  gently  un- 
dulating prairie;  may  be  useful  some  time  for  grazing."  Such 
notes  appear  on  plats  or  surveys  made  of  some  of  the  richest 
lands  in  the  Avorld,  lying  within  two  or  three  miles  of  this  grove. 
These  surveyors  evidently  did  not  suspect  the  matchless  fertility 
of  the  lands  they  were  surveying.  All  the  good  farm  land  they 
had  ever  seen  in  use  had  been  cleared  of  timber;  therefore  timber 
land  is  the  only  good  farm  land ;  such  I  presume  was  their  process 
of  reasoning. 

In  the  west  side  of  the  grove  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Funk,  may  still  be  seen  a  clearing  made  by  an  earlv  settler,  who 
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thought  if  one  wanted  a  farm,  he  must,  of  course,  go  to  the 
woods  and  clear  it  up.  Even  if  the  prairie  land  was  rich,  the 
first  settlers  believed  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  live  in  the 
open  bleak  prairie  away  from  the  timber.  But  I  suspect  that  the 
Funks  very  soon  discovered  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  the 
prairie  land.  They  had  farmed  a  little  of  it  from  the  very  first. 
They  never  cleared  any  tijnbcr  land  to  farm  it;  and  just  as  soon 
as  the  lards  came  into  market,  they  began  to  buy  and  to  buy  a 
good  deal  of  it  . 

I  think  we  may  say  that  it  is  evident  that  they  had  been  here 
but  a  very  short  time  until  they  foresaw  that  all  these  lands,  prairie 
as  well  as  timber,  would  become  valuable;  and  a  new  purpose  was 
formed  which,  plainly  stated,  was  to  buy  and  hold  all  the  land 
they  possibly  could  in  and  around  this  grove.  This  purpose,  once 
formed,  became  the  controlling  motive  in  every  business  transac- 
tion. For  this  purpose  they  worked  and  planned  by  day  and  by 
night;  they  pursued  it  with  tremendous  energy  and  splendid 
daring ;  they  bought  land  right  and  left,  but  not  without  method, 
as  Ave  shall  sec. 

The  stock  business  now,  instead  of  being  the  end  or  ultimate 
object  of  their  ambition,  became  the  means  or  instrument  for  ac- 
complishing another  object — the  purchase  of  land.  The  stock 
business  was  to  become  the  machine  with  which  the  money  might 
be  made  to  pay.for  land. 

In  1829  they  bought  1040  acres.  '   ■ 


In  1830 

i  i 

400  " 

In  1832 

a 

400  " 

In  1834 

i  i 

560  " 

In  1836 

K 

760  " 

lu  1837 

1  ( 

1360  " 

In  1838 

i  1 

720  " 

In  1839 

i( 

480  " 

In  1841 

a 

40  " 

In  this  year  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  partnership  with 
Absalom  was  dissolved.  For  that  year  and  the  five  succeeding 
years,  Mr.  Funk's  land  purchases  were  small ;  this  no  doubt  for 
two  reasons — he  was  paying  out  on  x\bsalom's  half  of  the  lands 
they  had  bought  together,  and  these  were  the  years  covered  by 
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the  period  of  great  financial   depression,  commencing  witli  tlie 
suspension  of  tlie  bank  of  the  United  States  in  1837  or  1838. 

In  1848  he  bought    320  acres. 

In  1849         "  2640     " 

In  1850  "  720     "  ' 

In  this  year  3,600,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  United 
States  and  lying  adjacent  to  the  proposed  route  of  the  Illinois 
Central  railway  were  ceded  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  in  turn 
granted  by  the  state  to  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  Company, 
in  aid  to  the  construction  of  their  road.  The  grant  covered  the 
alternate  sections  not  already  patented,  for  about  fifteen  miles  each 
way  from  the  right  of  way  of  the  road.  The  Federal  government 
closed  its  land  offices  until  the  railroad  company  could  select  its 
lands,  or  at  least  withdraw  from  sale  all  government  lands  lying 
within  the  belt  of  the  railroad  grant.  Sometime  in  1852  the 
railroad  lands  came  into  market  and  the  government  land  offices 
were  opened  again.  In  the  meantime,  settlement  had  increased 
and  times  were  growing  better.  The  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad 
was  projected  and  partly  constructed  by  this  time. 

The  prospect  of  railroads  greatly  enhanced  the  land  values 
on  or  near  their  lines.  By  this  time,  too,  the  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  prairie  lands  were  known  to  all.  Mr.  Funk 
clearly  saw  that  a  period  of  extraordinary  activity  in  land  buying 
was  at  hand.  If  he  would  buy  what  he  wanted  and  where  he 
wanted  it,  he  saw  he  must  buy  now^;  the  opportunity  would  be 
passing  or  passed.  He  had  actual  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  value  and  fertility  of  the  land ;  he  had  faith  in  it,  and  faith 
in  a  great  future  for  his  state  and  country,  and  he  had  faith  in 
himself. 

Without  wavering  and  without  hesitation,  but  with  mag- 
nificent courage,  he  made  his  last  great  plunge;  and  in  the  short 
space  of  three  or  four  years,  he  bought  more  than  12,000  acres  of 
land,  and  sent  himself  $80,000.00  in  debt.  I  do  not  mean  to 
convey  the  impression,  nor  is  it  to  be  inferred,  that  there  was 
any  element  of  recklessness  in  this  great  venture.  There  was 
none.  He  carefully  measured  the  risks  of  the  undertaking,  and 
deliberately  weighed  its  enormous  obligations,  but  having  reckoned 
well  his  resources,  he  believed  he  could  pay  out,  and  he  did.     He 
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met  all  his  obligations  at  maturity  and  paid  for  every  acre  of  land 
that  he  bought. 

Mr.  Funk's  land-holdings  were  in  round  numbers  25,000 
acres,  all  in  McLean  county,  20,000  being  in  and  around  this 
grove,  in  one  tract  or  body.  Nearly  all  of  this  20,000  acres  is 
in  Funk's  Grove  township,  but  it  extends  somewhat  into  Mt. 
Hope  and  Dale  also.* 

We  do  not  know  that  any  other  man  in  the  United  States 
has,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  acquired  as  much  land  in  one 
body,  equally  valuable  and  fertile,  as  there  is  in  this  Funk's  Grove 
tract ;  in  this  j\Ir.  Funk's  achievement  stands  unique  and  un- 
paralleled. 

He  saw  all  his  lands  enclosed  and  conveniently  sub-divided  by 
good  fences,  and  otherwise  sufficiently  improved  to  be  at  least 
usable.  He  had  on  his  farm  at  the  time  of  his  death  probably 
$70,000  worth  of  live  stock  and  other  farming  ecjuipment. 

Mr.  Funk  never  engaged  in  any  business  enterprise  outside 
of  his  farming  and  stock  business,  either  by  himself  or  with  others, 
except  that  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First  jSTational 
Bank  of  Bloomington  and  owner  of  four-fifteenths  of  its  stock.  He 
left  no  debts. 

He  did  not  make  a  will;  he  had  indicated  to  his  children  the 
lands  which  he  desired  each  to  have,  and  a  division  was  made, 
strictly  following  his  known  wishes.  The  process  of  partition 
was  very  simple.  Quit-claim  deeds  were  executed  to  each  one  for 
his  portion,  all  the  others  joining.  These  deeds  Avere  written  on 
blank  paper  by  the  Hon.  0.  T.  Reeves  and  M.  Swan,  Esq. ;  Mr. 
Swan  taking  the  acknowledgments  as  a  justice  of  the_  peace. 
Thus  the  estate  was  settled  without  the  intervention  of  courts,  or 
even  the  aid  of  attorneys,  except  to  the  extent  just  mentioned. 

It  is  not  to  gratify  unseemly  pride  that  I  have  thus  outlined 
the  extent  and  value  of  Mr.  Funk's  estate.  What  a  man  does — 
what  he  achieves,  is  the  just  measure  of  his  character  and  abili- 
ties. If  it  is  proper  and  laudable  for  me  to  write  of  his  life  and 
character,  it  is  equally  proper  that  I  should  set  forth  what  he 
accomplished.  I  could  say  much  more  of  the  magnificent  estate 
he  acquired:  for  instance,  this  grove  has  been  one  of  the  best  and 

*At  this  time  the  estate  at  Funk's  Grove  comprises  about  25,000  acres. 
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most  valuable  bodies  of  timber  in  the  whole  land.  I  have  roughly 
estimated  that  there  have  been  carried  out  of  it,  of  building  ma- 
terial, fencing,  railroad  ties,  fuel,  etc.,  more  than  a  million  dollars' 
worth.  An  eastern  lumber  company  set  its  plant  here  in  the 
seventies  and  sawed  out  three  or  four  million  feet  of  the  finest 
quality  of  black  walnut  lumber.  The  company  paid  more  than 
$60,000  for  this  lumber  in  the  tree. 

I  claim  for  Mr.  Funk  that  he  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee 
and  measure  the  great  value  of  this  grove  of  timber.  It  may  be 
justly  claimed  also  that  he  saw  that  in  all  this  great  central 
Illinoi?  belt  of  fine  rich  land,  there  was  none  richer  or  better  or 
more  certain  to  become  valuable  than  this  around  Funk's  Grove. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  cattle  business,  he  made  frequent  and 
extended  journeys  in  all  directions ;  he  was  familiar  with  other 
groves  and  other  prairie  lands,  but  he  stayed  with  this  grove  and 
these  prairies.  He  saw  then  what  anyone  can  see  now,  that  he 
could  not  anyAvhere  have  made  a  better  choice. 

A  notable  fact  in  connection  with  Mr.  Funk's  land  purchases 
is  that  they  were  all  made  within  the  short  period  of  twenty-four 
years — from  1829  to  1853.  He  was  some  years  longer  paying  for 
his  last  purchase. 

He  was  in  no  sense  a  speculator  in  lands.  He  bought  no 
lands  with  money  made  bv  the  rise  in  the  price  of  land,  because 
he  sold  no  land.  He  paid  for  all  the  lands  he  bought  with  the 
moderate  and  legitimate  profits  of  his  farming  and  live-stock 
business. 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  history  of  his  land  pur- 
chases reveals  some  remarkable  and  original  methods.  His 
preference  at  first  was  for  the  timber  land;  he  saw  that  for  a 
long  time  the  timber  would  be  more  valuable  than  the  prairie 
land,  and  so  it  was.  His  next  preference  was  for  those  lands 
lying  nearest  the  water-courses,  or  where  water  could  be  procured 
most  abundantly  and  at  least  expense. 

He  bought  a  great  deal  of  land  in  small  tracts  of  forty  or 
eighty  acres.  He  so  disposed  these  purchases  that,  with  a  given 
amount  of  land,  he  would  surround  sometimes  a  much  larger 
amount  than  his  purchases ;  for  instance,  he  would  go  into  a 
section  and  buy  a  fortv  in  one  or  two  of  its  corners,  an  eighty 
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in  one  side,  then*  say  an  eight}^  in  the  section  joining,  opposite 
the  first  eighty  bought.  He  would  therefore  invade  several  ad- 
joining sections  at  a  time,  and  by  buying  sometimes  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  each,  he  would  manage  to  enclose  or  nearly  enclose 
with  his  purchases  all  of  the  balance  of  those  sections.  If  we 
should  take  any  given  date  between  the  years  1832  or  1833  and 
1850,  and  plat  his  holdings  at  that  time,  we  would  find  them 
arranged  as  a  complete  net-work,  enclosing  other  large  amounts 
of  land.  This  was  no  doubt  a  strictly  original  method,  and  a  most 
effective  one,  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  acquire  the  amount  of  land  that  he  did. 

Was  it  fair?  Was  it  legitimate?  Certainly.  Any  other 
man  had  a  right  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  the  opportunities  in 
this  wide,  wide  western  domain  were  practically  unlimited. 

I  have  been  impressed  for  years  with  the  thought  that  Isaac 
Funk  was  a  most  extraordinary  character;  I  doubt  if  he  was 
fully  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries.  As  for  the  present  gen- 
eration, I  feel  ciuite  sure  it  has  never  taken  the  just  and  full 
measure  of  his  powers  and  characteristics.  To  accomplish  what 
he  accomplished,  in  the  time,  in  the  manner  and  under  the 
conditions,  required  al)ility  of  the  highest  order.  It  was  onb' 
forty  years — less  than  forty-one — from  the  time  he  came  to  Illi- 
nois to  the  time  of  his  death.  Lots  of  men  have  spent  longer 
time  getting  ready  to  do  something.  Just  picture  him,  if  yot* 
will,  in  1824;  a  young  man  standing  before  his  rude  cabin  of  poles 
and  clapboards,  no  other  human  habitation  within  miles  of  his. 
On  this  side  of  him  the  primeval  forest,  on  that,  the  boundless, 
trackless  prairie,  over  which  swept  the  fierce  winter  blast  and  the 
fiercer  autumn  fires;  without  money,  in  debt.  Without  friends 
who  had  money;  without  schooling;  the  owner  of  two  or  three 
horses,  a  cow  or  two,  an  ax  and  a  meagre  equipment  of  the  rudest 
agricultural  implements.  Then  picture  the  princely  estate  he 
had  acquired  and  the  honors  he  had  brought  to  his  name  in  1865. 
No  ordinary  powers  ever  carried  a  man  over  such  a  breach  as  lies 
between  tliose  two  pictures. 

Without  models  or  leaders,  he  organized  his  great  live-stock 
business ;  indeed,  he  created  it  in  most  of  its  factors.  He  made 
business  where  there  was  none  before.     While  buildins;  his  own 
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business  and  fortune,  his  efforts  were  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  whole  comlnunit3^ 

It  would  have  Ijeen  quite  impracticable  in  the  earlier  times 
for  the  smaller  farjners  to  get  their  stock  and  surplus  grain  to 
the  then  distant  markets,  but  they  found  in  Isaac  Funk,  always 
a  ready  and  honorable  buyer.  He  made  a  home  market  for  much 
of  the  surplus  live  stock  and  other  products  of  this  region,  and 
by  his  enterprise  and  his  bold  and  extensive  operations,  he  moved 
the  stock  of  the  country  to  the  markets,  at  very  much  less  expense 
than  the  generality  of  farmers  or  smaller  operators  could  have 
moved  it.  He  got  surplus  cattle  and  hogs  out,  and  brought  the 
money  back  in  their  place. 

His  enterprise  stimulated  stock-raising  and  farming  all  about 
and  in  a  marked  degree.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enterprise 
and  ability  of  this  one  man  was  a  dominant  factor  in  the  rapid 
development  not  only  of  l\IcLean  count}',  but  also  of  a  much  larger 
region  about  it.  His  business,  besides  furnishing  a  market  and 
outlet  for  the  surplus  stock  of  the  country,  furnished  also  paying 
employment  to  many  people.  There  are  numbers  of  men  in  Mc- 
Lean and  other  counties  now  owning  farm  homes,  good  ones, 
too,  who  got  their  start  and  their  money  with  which  to  buy  land 
by  working  for  Mr.  Funk,  feeding  or  driving  cattle  and  hogs. 

Everything  must  have  its  sufficient  cause;  nothing  happens. 
If  Isaac  Funk  achieved  such  great  success  in  his  business,  we  will 
find  in  his  character,  if  we  examine  closely,  the  reasons  or  causes, 
putting  it  so,  from  which  came  his  success.  The  causes  were 
there ;  they  had  to  be.  We  Avill  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
noting  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  man — 
those  which  in  our  judgment  distinguished  him  from  other  men, 
and  which  aided  him  most  in  his  career. 

First,  he  was  a  powerful  man  physically ;  he  was  five  feet 
ten  and  .one-half  inches  in  height,  normal  weight  200  pounds, 
stout  but  never  obese,  finely  proportioned,  compactly  built,  black 
hair,  inclined  to  curl,  Roman  nose,  long,  strong  upper  lip,  mouth 
wide,  closing  firmly  and  closely  in  handsome  line.  Complexion 
ruddy  to  dark,  eyes  dark  brown,  clear,  penetrating  and  steady, 
but  flashing  with  fire  and  power  when  excited  or  aroused,  eyes 
once  seen  not  to  be  forgotten.  Head  roundish,  shapely  and  large, 
but  proportioned  to  the  strong,  rather  short  neck. 
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His  eyes  and  the  whole  contour  of  his  face  and  every  line  of 
it,  denoted  native  power,  but  these  did  not  obliterate  nor  obscure 
the  unmistakable  expression  of  a  kindly  and  even  tender  nature, 
which  was  there  also.  He  shaved  clean  always  and  dressed 
plainly;  never  used  tobacco  in  any  way.  He  was  not  a  total  ab- 
stainer from  strong  drink,  but  he  very  rarely  made  use  of  it.  He  had 
a  keen  sense  of  justice.     He  demanded  and  gave  fair  play. 

He  was  endowed  with  a  wonderfully  clear,  strong,  quick- 
acting  judgment  in  all  matters  of  business;  this  by  actual,  re- 
sponsible, varied,  wide  and  continuous  experience  and  exercise, 
became  trained  to  a  point  of  astonishing  accuracy.  As  I  have  just 
said,  he  created  his  live-stock  business.  Having  created  it,  he 
knew  it.  He  knew  his  business,  and  that  is  saying  much  of  any 
man;  he  knew  he  knew  it,  hence  that  magnificent  confidence  in  him- 
self which  nerved  him  to  undertake  and  carry  through  enterprises 
that  would  have  appalled  ordinary  men.  The  people  learned  to 
know  that  Ike  Funk,  as  they  familiarly  called  him,  knew  his 
business. 

Many  years  ago,  I  was  obliged  to  stop  over  night  in  Waynes- 
ville,  DeWitt  county.  Mr.  James  Cook  kindly  entertained  me  for 
the  night.  During  the  evening  Ave  talked  about  Isaac  Funk.  Mr. 
Cook  said :  "Whenever  I  had  any  stock  to  sell,  no  matter  who 
else  wanted  to  buy  it,  I  always  waited  for  Mr.  Funk  to  come 
round."  "Why  did  you  wait  for  Mr.  Funk?"  I  asked.  "Well 
I'll  tell  you.  We  didn't  always  know  what  our  stock  was  worth. 
We  could  not  get  market  reports  as  we  do  now.  When  Ike  Funk 
came,  we  learned  that  he  always  offered  us  a  full  fair  market 
price  for  our  stock,  and  he  knew  what  our  stock  was  worth  just 
as  soon  as  he  saw  it,  and  we  always  waited  for  him  and  sold  it  to 
him." 

In  188^1  or  1885,  a  reunion  of  the  Funk  family  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Isaac  Funk,  Jr.;  Senator  David  Davis  was  an 
honored  guest.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Senator  havinof  tired  a 
little,  probably,  of  the  pastimes,  was  sitting  on  the  porch  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  company.  I  took  a  chair  by  him ;  falling  into 
a  reminiscent  mood,  he  told  me  many  things  about  ]\Ir.  Funk. 
Among  others,  this :  "A  good  many  dealers,"  Mr.  Davis  said, 
"when  they  had  bought  stock  on  short  credit,  that  is  until  thev 
could  get  it  to  market  and  get  home  again,  would  propose  to  keep 
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the  money  of  their  clients  a  short  while,  mentioning  that  they 
could  make  a  good  turn  with  it,  or  something  like  that,  but  Mr. 
Funk  never  did  that.  Just  as  soon  as  he  got  back  from  Chicago, 
or  wherever  he  had  been  with  stock,  every  man  of  whom  he  had 
bought,  got  his  money,  and  they  all  liked  that  way  of  doing, 
whether  they  said  much  about  it  or  not." 

Now  put  these  three  or  four  facts  together,  which  I  have  just 
related ;  that  Isaac  Funk  knew  his  business  and  the  neople  believed 
he  knew  it;  that  he  knew  the  value  of  stock  of  any  kind  at  sight, 
and  the  people  believed  that ;  that  he  always  offered  a  fair  market 
price  for  stock,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  home  from  the  market,  if 
he  had  bought  of  anybody  on  credit,  the  seller  immediately  and 
without  any  kind  of  excuse,  got  his  money  in  full.  Is  it  strange 
that  such  a  man  came  near  monopolizing  the  stock  business  of  his 
region  and  time? 

The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Funk  could  buy  about  all  the  stock 
in  the  country,  and  he  could  buy  it  whether  he  had  money  or  not. 
In  those  days  of  great  scarcity  of  money  and  high  rates  of  in- 
terest, his  methods  and  known  skill  gave  him  a  signal  advantage 
over  most  men.  No  matter  how  many  cattle  he  owned  at  any 
time,  it  is  said  that  he  always  knew  every  one  of  them.  If  any 
of  his  cattle  were  missing,  he  could  look  over  his  herds  and  givi? 
an  accurate  description  of  the  missing  ones.  If  cattle  belonging 
to  anyone  else  got  among  his  herds,  he  would  recognize  them  as 
strangers  at  sight. 

Mr.  John  Pitts,  the  other  day,  related  to  me  that  one  fall 
when  their  cattle  were  brought  in  from  the  prairie,  there  were 
three  steers  missing.  Thinking  possibly  they  had  strayed  into 
Mr.  Funk's  herds,  the  father  sent  John,  who  was  then  a  small  boy, 
over  to  Mr.  Funk's  to  see  if  the  cattle  were  there.  Mr.  Pitts 
said  he  never  saw  so  many  cattle  before.  Mr.  Funk  was  riding 
among  them,  and  the  boy  went  up  and  told  his  errand.  "Look 
around,"  said  Mr.  Funk;  "if  you  find  them,  take  them,  but  don't 
take  any  of  mine."  After  a  long  search  Pitts  spotted  one  of  his 
steers;  he  knew  it  as  well  as  he  knew  the  family  horse  or  cow, 
but  he  felt  a  little  afraid  of  Mr.  Funk  and  hesitated  to  point 
out  the  steer.  However,  he  mustered  his  courage  and  went  and 
told  Mr.  Funk  he  had  found  one  of  their  steers.  Mr.  Funk  came 
with  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  big  herd  they   came  across 
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the  steer.  The  moment  Mr.  Funk  sighted  it  he  said,  "It's  not 
mine,  take  it."  Another  long  search  found  the  second  steer.  The 
boy  was  a  little  braver  now,  and  he  went  again  for  Mr.  Funk,  and 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Funk  saw  the  steer,  although  amongst  hundreds  of 
others,  he  said,  "It's  not  mine,  take  it."  But  the  third  steer  was 
never  found. 

Mr.  Funk  was  not  a  man  to  be  seen  quietly  standing  by, 
while  others  passed  him  in  the  race  for  fortune.  One  season  he 
was  about  ready  to  move  a  drove  of  1,000  or  more  hogs  to  Chicago. 
Knowing  of  a  similar  drove  likely  soon  to  be  moved  by  a  party 
north  of  I/exington,  he  wrote  the  Lexington  party  saying  that 
he,  Mr.  Funk,  would  not  move  his  hogs  at  the  same  time  the 
other  was  going  to  Chicago,  if  the  other  would  send  him  word 
when  he  intended  to  go.  This  was  done  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
that  might  result  from  getting  both  herds  to  the  slaughter-house 
at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Funk  received  a  rather  curt  and  unsat- 
isfactory answer,  something  like  this :  That  Funk  could  move 
his  hogs  w^hen  he  wanted  to,  and  the  other  party  would  do  the 
same.  Without  fiirther  parley,  Mr.  Funk  moved  his  hogs  when 
he  was  ready.  When  he  reached  a  point  one  evening  about  five 
miles  this  side  of  Joliet,  he  learned  that  the  Lexington  party  was 
just  a  day's  drive  ahead  of  him.  In  an  instant  Mr.  Funk  decided 
upon  his  further  movements. 

Both  droves  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  Des  Plaines  river. 
He  rested  that  night;  in  the  morning  threw  his  drove  across  to 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  took  a  picked  gang  of  men  with  three 
or  four  hundred  of  the  lighter  and  longer  legged  hogs,  drove  all 
day,  all  the  next  night  and  part  of  the  next  day,  arriving  at 
Chicago  and  the  slaughter-house  almost  a  day's  drive  ahead  of  the 
man  who  said  Funk  could  move  his  hogs  when  he  wanted  to. 
With  his  three  or  four  hundred  light  hogs,  he  held  the  slaugter- 
house  until  the  balance  of  his  drove  came  up.  The  other  party 
waited  as  patiently  as  he  could  outside  of  Chicago,  until- Mr.  Funk 
was  through.  Great  Ijattles  have  often  been  won  and  history  made 
by  just  such  strategy. 

Mr.  Funk  made  a  point  of  being  very  punctual  in  keeping  his 
business  engagements.  He  borrowed  much  money,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  borrow  it  where  other  men  could  not,  by  his  habits  of 
paying  punctually.     Hon.  David  Davis  frequently  helped  him  in 
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borrowing  money  at  the  east  where  Mr.  Davis  was  acquainted,  and 
he  signed  as  surety  for  him,  well  knowing  Mr.  Funk's  habitual 
punctuality  in  meeting  and  paying  his  debts. 

At  one  time  $3,000  was  due  the  Ridgely  Bank  at  Snringfield 
•on  a  certain  day.  Mr.  Funk  was  in  Chicago  with  a  bunch  of 
cattle  .which  brought  just  about  that  amount.  He  started  his 
son  Jacob  in  the  morning  on  a  fleet  horse  from  Chicago  with  the 
money,  all  in  gold.  Jacob  rode  that  day,  most  of  the  night,  all 
the  next  da}^,  arriving  at  home  at  midnight.  He  aroused  George, 
who  took  another  good  horse,  was  on  his  way  by  one  o'clock, 
breakfasted  where  the  to^m  of  Lincoln  now  is,  and  just  at  noon 
of  the  day  the  money  was  due,  he  walked  into  the  bank  and  laid 
the  $3,000  in  gold  on  the  counter. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  Mr.  Funk  was  an  exceptionally  indus- 
trious and  energetic  man.  Those  words  applied  to  some  of  us 
would  be  very  expressive,  probably  in  many  of  our  cases,  too 
expressive;  but  they  seem  tame  indeed  and  almost  expressionless 
when  applied  to  such  a  man  as  Isaac  Funk.  How  will  I  illustrate 
■or  characterize  the  industry  and  energy  of  this  man?  From  all  I 
can  learn  of  him,  I  think  if  we  would  go  over  to  the  Alton  Railway 
and  stand  by  while  one  of  the  biggest  locomotives  comes  along, 
dragging  a  heavy  train,  under  orders  to  get  to  Bloomington 
quickly,  without  stopping  at  Shirley,  we  would  see  in  the  action 
of  that  locomotive  something  to  remind  us  of  the  way  Mr.  Funk 
went  after  things.  He  worked  like  a  locomotive  under  full  head 
of  steam,  and  like  the  locomotive,  if  he  d;d  not  get  to  the  place 
he  started  for  by  night,  he  went  ahead  all  the  same  till  he  got 
there. 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  Mr.  Funk  that  he  met  and  married 
Cassandra  Sharp.  No  narrative  of  his  life  or  his  successes  could 
be  true  or  just  which  did  not  give  large  credit  to  his  capable  and 
faithful  wife.  He  was  impetuous,  quick-tempered ;  sometimes 
-R-hen  aroused  by  especially  provocative  conduct  of  others,  his  anger 
would  burst  forth  with  volcanic  force  and  suddenness.  The  un- 
restrained and  untamed  forces  of  such  a  nature  as  his  might  have 
led  him  often  to  dangeroiis  extremes.  To  his  temperament,  the 
temperament  of  his  wife  was  a  most  happy  counterpart.  She  was 
gentle,  patient  and  even-tempered  always.  She  had  great  influence 
over  Mr.  Funk,  to  sooth,  to  encourage  and  to  please  him.     His 
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heart  safely  trusted  in  her.  She  was  in  sympathy  with  his  am- 
bitions. More  quietly,  but  just  as  steadily,  faithfully  and  ef- 
fectively, she  toiled  to  accomplish  their  aims.  She  carried  her 
part  well. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Funk  was  quick-tempered,  we  might 
say  sometimes  even  violent  tempered,  but  his  anger  always  quickly 
spent  itself.  He  was  exceedingly  ready  to  forgive  an  injury.  He 
really  loved  and  courted  peace.  He  was  of  an  affectionate  nature ; 
he  loved  his  wife  and  children  tenderly. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  interesting  and  curious 
fact  that  of  all  Mr.  Funk's  extensive  business,  he  actually  kept  no 
accounts  or  books.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  nerfectly  true, 
that  he  carried  all  his  business,  all  its  details,  in  his  head.  By 
what  process  or  plan  he  was  able  to  store  all  the  details  of  his 
great  business  in  his  mind  and  call  them  forth  at  will  when  needed, 
I  do  not  claim  to  understand  or  know.  Probably  he  did  not  know 
how  or  by  what  process  he  did  it  himself ;  he  was  able  to  do  it,  and 
that  is  all  that  we  know  about  it,  and  probably  all  that  he  knew. 
Many  of  you  will  be  astonished  when  I  state  that  in  buying  droves 
of  cattle  or  hogs,  he  never  took  a  paper  and  pencil  in  hand  and 
calculated  the  weight  and  cost  as  we  do — as  everybody  does.  By 
some  mental  process,  he  reached  the  result,  the  weight,  cost,  etc., 
quickly  and  certainly.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  has  been  known  when 
on  his  drives  to  Chicago,  to  go  by  night  and  buy  hogs  of  farmers, 
to  be  turned  into  his  drove  the  next  morning;  and  the  process 
was  just  this  and  nothing  more. 

He  would  get  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  while  others 
drove  the  hogs  from  beneath  a  shed  or  from  a  straw-stack,  in 
front  of  him,  so  that  he  could  bring  their  outlines  between  him 
and  the  light  of  the  horizon.  As  the  hogs  passed  in  line,  he  would 
count,  weigh  and  estimate  their  value  and  buy  them  on  the  spot, 
so  quick  and  certain  was  his  judgment  of  their  quality  and  his 
ability  to  calculate  their  value. 

Isaac  Funk  was  a  religious  man.  He  believed  in  his  ac- 
countability to  God.  He  believed  in  keeping  His  commandments, 
and  that  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward.  He  believed 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Savior.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church ;  he  joined  that  church  organization  with  his 
wife  in  the  winter  of  1848,  under  the  ministrations  of  Eev.  John 
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S.  Barger.  He  attended  the  services  of  the  church  quite  regularly, 
and  was  always  its  liberal  supporter. 

Although  he  had,  we  might  say,  no  advantages  of  schooling 
for  himself,  he  coveted  these  for  his  children.  He  spared  no 
expense  to  give  them  the  best  schooling.  He  believed  in  Christian 
education.  He  gave  substantial  proof  of  this  belief  by  subscribing 
$10,000  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
at  Bloomington. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Funk  was  a  Whig,  while  that  party  was  in 
business.  In  1840  that  party  elected  him  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  State  Legislature,  When  the  Republican  party  was  organized, 
he  became  a  member  of  it.  In  a  remarkable  speech  delivered  in 
Bloomington  by  the  Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy,  just  preceding  the  war 
time,  ]\Ir.  Funk  was  converted  to  abolitionism.  From  that  time 
forward,  he  hated  slavery.  In  1868,  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  to  fill  the  tmexpired  term  of  General  Oglesby.  He  was  re- 
elected for  the  full  term.  It  was  during  this  term,  in  the  very 
darkest  days  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  when  the  fate  of  the 
Union  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  that  he  made  his  famous 
speech  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  for  what  was  known  as  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  The  opponents  of  the  war  had  a  majority 
in  the  senate.  They  were  opposing  every  measure  calculated  to 
furnish  aid  and  comfort  to  the  armies  of  the  Union. 

To  Mr.  Funk  their  conduct  seemed  nothing  less  than  treason 
to  the  country  and  government,  which  he  loved  with  all  the  in- 
tensity of  his  strongly  emotional  nature.  He  was  unaccustomed 
to  speaking  in  public,  but  there  came  a  time  when,  in  his  own 
words,  he  could  sit  in  his  seat  no  longer  and  see  men  trifling 
with  the  interests  of  his  country.  It  was  then  he  arose  and  hurled 
at  the  opposition  that  philippic  of  philippics,  which  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it,  and  which  is  probably  remem- 
bered today  by  more  people  than  remember  any  other  speech  ever 
made  in  Illinois.* 


Note:  Speech  of  Isaac  Funk  in  the  Senate  of  Illinois,  February,  18(53, 
in  favor  of  an  appropriation  to  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  can  sit  in  my  seat  no  longer  and  see  such  boys'  play 
go  on.  These  men  are  trifling  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  They 
should  have  ape's  ears  to  set  off  their  heads,  as  they  are  secessionists  and 
traitors  at  heart. 
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Walking  down  the  street  a  few  days  ago,  I  met  one  of  our 
older  prominent  lawyers,  a  politician  and  widely  read  gentleman. 
It  occurred  to  me  to  ask  him  as  we  met,  which  two  speeches  were, 
in  his  judgment,  remembered  by  more  people  in  Illinois  than  any 
other  two  speeches.  He  instantly  replied :  "Ike  Funk's  speech  in 
the  legislature  in  1863  and  Lincoln's  replies  to  Douglas  in  the 
senatorial  campaign  in  '58." 

Isaac  Funk  made  a  great  deal  of  money  and  gathered  a  great 
deal  of  property.     Shall  we  honor  him  and  his  memory  because 

1  sny  that  there  are  traitors  and  secessionists  at  heart  in  this  Senate. 
Their  actions  prove  it.  Tlieir  gibes  and  laughter  and  cheers  here  nightly, 
when  their  speakers  get  up  in  this  hall  and  denounce  the  war  and  ad- 
ministration, prove  it. 

I  can  sit  here  no  longer  and  not  tell  these  traitors  what  I  think  of 
thein.  And  while  so  telling  them,  I  am  responsible  for  what  I  say.  I  stand 
upon  my  own  bottom.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  man  on  this  floor,  in  any 
manner,  from  a  pin's  point  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  on  this  charge  against 
these  traitors.  (Tremendous  applause  from  the  galleries.)  I  am  an  old 
man  of  sixty-five.  I  came  to  Illinois  a  poor  boy.  I  have  made  a  little 
something  for  myself  and  family.  I  pay  $3,000  a  year  in  taxes.  Am  willing 
to  pay  $6,000,  aye  $12,000  (Great  cheering,  the  old  gentleman  bringing 
down  his  fist  upon  his  desk  with  a  blow  that  would  knock  down  a  bullock 
and  causing  the  inkstand  to  bound  half  a  dozen  inches  in  the  air)  ;  aye,  I 
am  willing  to  pay  my  whole  fortune,  and  then  give  my  life  to  save  my 
country  from  these  traitors  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  it.  (Tremendous 
cheers  and  applause  which  the  speaker  could  not  subdue.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  must  please  excuse  me.  I  could  not  sit  longer  in 
my  seat  and  calmly  listen  to  these  traitors.  My  heart,  that  feels  for  my 
poor  country,  would  not  let  me.  My  heart,  that  cries  out  for  the  lives  of 
our  brave  volunteers  in  the  field,  that  these  traitors  a};  home  are  destroying 
by  the  thousands,  would  not  let  me.  My  heart,  that  bleeds  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  at  home,  would  not  let  me.  Yet  these  villians  and  traitors 
and  secessionists  in  this  Senate  ( striking  his  clinched  fist  on  the  desk  with 
a  blow  that  made  the  house  ring  again),  are  killing  my  neighbors'  boys, 
now  fighting  in  the  field. 

I  dare  to  tell  this  to  these  traitors,  to  their  faces,  and  that  I  am 
responsible  for  what  I  say  to  one  or  all  of  them.  (Cheers.)  Let  them 
come  on,  right  here.  I  am  sixty-five  years  old  and  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  risk  my  life  right  here,  on  this  floor,  for  my  country. 

These  men  sneered  at  Colonel  Mack,  a  day  or  two  ago.  He  is  a  little 
]nan :  but  I  am  a  large  man.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  of  them  in  place  of 
Colonel  Mack.  1  am  large  enough  for  them  and  hold  myself  ready  for 
them  now  and  at  any  time.     (Cheers  from  the  galleries.) 
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of  this  alone?  Is  it  to  be  accounted  a  virtue,  simply  to  make 
money  and  get  property?  ^o.  Money  may  be  gotten,  and  is 
often,  by  methods  far  from  virtuous,  but  it  is  true  that  the  ability 
to  make  money  by  fair  and  honest  means  is  to  be  accounted  hon- 
orable. 

I  have  lived  in  Bloomington  nearly  thirty-six  years.  In  all 
that  time  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  talk  about  Isaac  Funk  with 
those  who  knew  him  and  his  character,  and  his  business  operationsj 
and  in  all  that  long  time,  I  have  not  heard  one  of  all  the  people 

Mr,  Speaker,  these  traitors  on  this  floor  should  be  provided  with 
hempen  collars.  They  deserve  them.  Thej-  deserve — they  deserve  hanging, 
I  say.  (Raising  his  voice  and  violently  striking  his  desk.)  The  country 
would  be  better  off  to  string  them  up.  I  go  for  hanging  them,  and  I  dare 
tell  them  so,  right  here,  to  their  traitors'  faces.  Traitors  should  be  hung, 
[t  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  country  to  hang  them.  For  that  reason 
I  would  rejoice  at  it.     (Tremendous  cheering.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  pardon  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Senate  who  are  not 
traitors,  but  true,  loyal  men,  for  what  I  have  said.  I  only  intend  it  and 
mean  it  for  secessionists  at  heart.  They  are  here  in  this  Senate.  I  see 
them  joke  and  smirk  and  grin  at  a  true  union  man.  But  I  defy  them.  I 
stand  here  ready  for  them  and  dare  them  to  come  on.  (Great  cheering.) 
What  man  with  the  heart  of  a  patriot  could  stand  this  treason  any  longer? 
I  have  stood  it  long  enough.  I  will  stand  it  no  longer.  (Cheers.)  I  de- 
nounce these  men  and  their  aiders  and  abettors  as  rank  traitors  and  se- 
cessionists. Hell  Itself  could  not  spew  out  a  more  traitorous  crew  than 
some  of  the  men  who  disgrace  this  legislature,  this  state  and  this  country. 
For  myself  1  protest  and  denounce  their  treasonable  acts.  I  have  voted 
against  their  measures,  T  will  do  so  to  the  end.  I  will  denounce  them  as 
long  as  God  gives  me  breath,  and  I  am  ready  to  meet  the  traitors  them- 
selves here  or  anywhere,  and  fight  them  to  the  death.  (Prolonged  cheers 
and  shouts.) 

T  said  I  paid  $3,000  a  year  taxes.  I  do  not  say  it  to  brag  of  it.  It  is 
my  duty — ^yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  privilege  to  do  it.  But  some  of  the 
traitors  here,  who  are  working  night  and  day  to  get  their  miserable  little 
bills  and  claims  through  the  legislature,  to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  are  talking  about  high  taxes.  They  are  hypocrites  as  well  as 
traitors.  I  heard  some  of  them  talking  about  high  taxes  in  this  way  who 
do  not  pay  $3  to  support  the  government.  I  denounce  them  as  hypocrites 
as  well  as  traitors.     ( Cheers. ) 

The  reason  that  they  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  high  taxes  is  that  they 
do  not  want  to  vote  money  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers.  They  want  also  to 
embarrass  the  government  and  stop  the  war.  They  want  to  aid  the  seces- 
-sionists  to  conquer  our  boys  in  the  field.     They  care  about  taxes!     They 
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with  whom  I  have  talked,  say  that  Isaac  Funk  ever  got  a  dollar 
of  him  or  anyone  else,  except  by  strictly  fair  and  honorable 
means. 

JSTothing  less  than  such  a  work  as  the  cre3.tion  of  Ms  great 
live-stock  business  and  gathering  his  great  landed  estate  Avould 
have  occupied  the  splendid  powers  of  this  man.  It  was  the  work 
next  to  his  hand;  he  did  it  heroicallv  and  on  an  heroic  scale.  His 
name  will  be  remembered  and  honored  for  generations  to  come. 


are  picayune  men  anyhow.  They  pay  no  taxes  at  all  and  never  did,  and 
never  hope  to,  unless  thej-  can  plunder  the  government.  (Cheers.)  This 
i?  an  excuse  of  traitors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  excuse  me.  I  feel  for  my  country  in  this,  her  hour  of 
danger.  T  feel  for  her  from  the  tips  of  my  toes  to  the  ends  of  my  hair. 
That  is  the  reason  that  I  speak  as  I  do.  I  cannot  help  it.  I  am  bound 
to  tell  these  men  to  their  teeth  what  they  are,  and  what  the  people,  the  true, 
loyal  people,  think  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  my  say.  I  am  no  speaker.  This  is  the  only 
speech  I  have  made;  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  deserves  to  be  called  a 
speech.  I  could  not  sit  here  any  longer  and  see  these  scoundrels  and 
traitors  work  out  their  selfish  schemes  to  destroy  the  union.  They  have 
ray  sentiments.  Let  them  one  and  all  make  the  most  of  them.  I  am  ready 
to  back  up  all  I  say,  and  I  repeat  it,  to  meet  these  traitors  in  any  manner 
tliey  may  choose,  from  a  pin's  point  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
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Cassandra  Sharp  Punk. 

MRS.  CLARA  FUNK  HU3IPHREYS. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  lives  and  hardships  of 
the  pioneer  men  of  the  west.  We  have  been  told,  over  and  over 
again,  of  their  never-ending  work,  of  the  privations  they  endured, 
of  how  much  they  did,  and  how  little  they  had  in  return  for  all 
their  expenditure  of  brain  and  muscle.  We  have  been  told  that 
they  lived,  and  worked,  and  died  that  we  might  reap  the  reward 
of  their  labors  and  hardships,  while  their  lives  were  barren  of  the 
pleasures  of  life.  We  have  been  told  this  and  we  recognize  it  and 
bow  our  heads  in  reverence  to  their  memory. 

But  we  have  not  been  told  much  of  their  wives,  the  companions 
of  their  hardships  and  privations  and  the  ones  upon  whom,  no 
doubt,  the  hardest  trials  of  pioneer  life  often  fell. 

It  is  to  the  memory  of  one  of  these  heroic  women  that  vre 
pay  a  token  of  respect  to-day,  by  recalling  a  few  of  her  many 
virtues  and  recounting  some  of  the  trials  through  which  she 
passed. 

Cassandra  Sharp  was  born  near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in 
1801.  She  was  of  English  descent,  but  of  her  early  life  little  is 
known.  Her  family  moved  to  Ohio  in  her  girlhood  and  in  1824 
they  came  by  ])oat  to  Fort  Clark,  where  Peoria  is  now  located, 
and  where  she  was  living  with  her  father  when  she  first  met  Isaac 
Funk.  Their  courtship  was  not  a  long  one,  and  they  were  married 
in  1836.  They  came  on  horseback  to  the  little  log  cabin  that  was 
their  first  home. 

There  was  great  excitement  and  curiosity  in  the  neighborhood 
about  young  Mrs.  Isaac  Funk.  Her  husband  was  well  known  as 
a  young  man  who  was  making  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and 
getting  together  the  goods  of  this  world  very  rapidly,  and  so  there 
was  much  curiosity  among  their  few  neighbors  to  see  and  know 
the  new  comer. 

It  was  at  a  camp  meeting  that  she  made  her  first  social  ap- 
pearance, and  she  at  once  found  an  affectionate  regard  and  love 
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in  the  hearts  of  all,  that  she  held  to  the  last  daj^  of  her  life,  and 
which  is  still  cherished  for  her  memory. 

In  personal  appearance  Grandmother  Funk  was  very  at- 
tractive. She  was  rather  small  and  slight,  and  had  a  wealth  of 
glossy  black  hair,  worn  smoothly  coiled. 

Her  eyes  were  most  remarkable,  one  being  brown  and  the 
other  blue,  with  a  droop  of  one  eyelid  that  is  seen  in  many  of  her 
children  and  grandchildren. 

Her  dresses  were  always  simple.  She  usiially  wore  calico  ones 
at  home,  and  soft  woolen  ones  for  important  occasions,  and  never 
had  nor  wanted  anything  better.  A  friend  once  suggested  to  her 
that  she  should  wear  better  clothes,  that  her  husband  could  well 
afford  to  buy  her  a  silk  dress  and  should  do  so,  but  her  reply  to 
the  suggestion  was,  that  many  of  her  neighbors  and  friends  could 
not  afford  anything  better  than  woolen  gowns,  and  she  did  not 
wish  to  dress  any  better  than  her  friends. 

To  her  new  home,  so  near  to  where  we  now  are,  she  brought 
as  her  dower  a  bed,  a  spinning  wheel  and  a  cow.  She  came  into  a 
little  log-house  whose  furniture  was  entirely  home  made.  There 
was  a  big  fire-place,  with  a  crane;  there  were  frying  pans  with 
legs  to  set  down  in  the  coals,  and  a  Dutch  oven,  and  that  was  about 
all  there  was  for  the  bride  to  get  acquainted  with  when  she  got 
off  her  horse  at  hor  own  front  door.  Think  of  it,  those  among  you 
who  remember  your  own  home  coming!  There  were  no  rugs,  no 
draperies,  no  bric-a-brae,  no  telephone,  no  steam  heat,  no  porcelain 
bath  tubs. 

It  is  curious  how  that  bride  of  seventy-three  years  ago  man- 
aged to  cook  and  plan  and  execute  with  so  little  to  help  her,  it  would 
seem  almost  like  a  magician's  trick,  nowadays,  to  produce  from  a 
"Dutch  oven"  the  great  loaves  of  bread  that  she  brought  forth. 

They  had  an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables  and  wild  fruit  ia 
season,  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  for  winter,  home-cured  hams  and 
bacon,  fresh  meat  much  of  the  time,  plenty  of  poultry,  and  besides 
all  this,  there  were  deer  and  wild  turkeys  and  plenty  of  prairie 
chickens  and  quail,  and  wild  geese  and  ducks  almost  at  their  door. 
No  doubt  with  their  busy  lives  and  much  outdoor  exercise  they 
found  the  fare  quite  as  good  as  we  find  our  puddings  and  ice  creams, 
our  salads  and  fancy  dishes.  ..       "         . 
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It  seems  to  ns  with  our  varied  ways  of  amusing  ourselves  that 
the  lives  of  the  early  settlers  were  devoid  almost  utterly  of  enter- 
tainment, but  they  had  their  own  amusements  seventy-five  years 
ago,  and  probably  their  own  social  laws  that  were  strictly  observed. 
But  the  busy  housewife  had  little  opportunity  for  amusements,  and 
her  time  was  not  devoted  to  pleasure  seeking.  The  stern  reality  of 
providing  food  and  clothing  for  a  large  and  growing  family,  left 
little  or  no  unoccupied  time.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  prepare 
the  meals  for  the  busy  little  army  of  men.  Between  time& 
little  trifles  like  washing  and  ironing,  baking  and  cleaning,  spin- 
ning yarn,  knitting  stockings  for  all  those,  busy  feet,  weaving  and 
cloth  making  were  attended  to.  Add  to  these  cares  the  anxiety 
of  getting  ten  children  through  all  the  ills  that  infancy  is  heir  to, 
ten  babies  to  carry  safely  through  the  dangers  of  croup  and  measles, 
whooping  cough  and  chicken-pox,  witli  no  physician  near,  and  only 
called  in  eases  of  extreme  illness,  so  the  mother  in  addition  to  being 
housekeeper,  cook,  laundress  and  seamstress,  was  nurse  and  physi- 
cian, and  was  never  too  tired  to  give  to  her  dear  ones  at  all  hours 
of  day  or  night  the  tender  care  of  a  mother. 

In  the  matter  of  education  of  the  children,  Isaac  Funk  could 
not  have  taken  a  very  busy  part.  He  of  course,  in  a  measure,  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  they  should  attend  as  good 
schools  and  colleges  as  the  country  afforded,  but  he  was  too  entirely 
engaged  in  the  affairs  which  he  must  needs  manage  and  too  fre- 
quently away  from  home  to  watch  and  guide  the  intellectual  train- 
ing of  his  children.  This,  too,  fell  to  the  mother's  lot,  as  did  also 
the  other  two  parts  of  a  proper  education  of  the  children,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  and  moral  sides  of  their  natures.  The 
moral  training  of  boys,  surrounded  by  numbers  of  men  of  all  de- 
grees of  moralit)'',  from  the  fairly  good,  to  the  entirely  bad,  was 
not  an  easy  task,  and  to  combat  such  bad  influence  was  no  small 
part  of  her  labor.  Much  of  her  thought  and  time  must  have  been 
devoted  in  her  endeavors  to  dispel  the  evil  of  such  influence.  How 
well  she  succeeded  and  to  what  extent  her  wishes  were  realized, 
the  high  moral  standing — the  unblemished  integrity  of  her  children 
bear  witness.  As  to  the  physical  development  of  those  nine  boys 
and  one  daughter  we  may  judge  how  carefully  she  must  have 
guarded  and  how  wisely  directed  them,  that  they  should  have  grown 
into   such   fine    examples   of    sturdy   and   vigorous   manhood   and 
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M'omanhood.  To  whom,  but  their  mother,  can  they  be  indebted  for 
such  blessings:  Where  has  there  been  another  family  of  so  large 
a  number  possessed  of  such  vigorous  bodies  that  death's  visit  should 
be  withheld  for  fifty-two  years  from  their  circle  ?  For  over  a  half 
century  this  family  wheel  was  intact  and  unbroken,  and  we  need 
look  for  no  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  Cassandra  Funk  amid 
all  her  other  duties,  did  not  neglect  this  one,  the  proper  care  for 
the  physical  condition  of  her  children. 

The  Christian  Advocate  was  the  first  paper  to  come  to  them. 
It  was  a  weekly  publication,  and  three  or  four  families  read  the 
same  copy,  and  its  arrival  was  an  event  that  was  looked  forward  to. 
It  was  in  LS34  that  this  paper  first  reached  them,  so  there  must 
have  been  several  years  with  no  papers  and  few  letters  to  bring 
thoughts  to  them  from  the  outside  world. 

After  a  few  years  the  first  log  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  aud 
replaced  by  a  larger  and  better  one,  and  still  later  a  frame  house 
was  built  that  was  supposed  to  be  a  model  of  elegance  and  cou- 
venience,  and  in  1864  this  was  replaced  by  a  more  commodious  and 
convenient  home,  in  which  the  busy  housewife  lived  but  three  weeks. 

On  one  occasion  Grandfather  Funk  took  home  to  dinner  with 
him  an  entire  quarterly  meeting.  Three  tables  full  of  hungry 
delegates,  and  the  housekeeper  at  home  had  not  known  they  were 
coming.  That  was  a  situation  that  would  have  ruffled  the  com- 
posure of  any  but  a  pioneer  woman.  But  the  dinner  that  day  was 
bountiful  and  good.  Each  table  full  of  visitors  found  plenty  of 
fresh  dishes  and  food  that  was  cooked  just  right  and  furnished  to 
them  in  abundance. 

In  this  experience,  a  hard  one  for  any  housekeeper,  the  sweet 
composure  of  Grandmother  Funk  was  not  disturbed  by  the  an- 
sl aught  of  hungry  people,  for  she  had,  and  used,  the  executive 
ability  necessary  to  manage  it  all  satisfactorily. 

At  another  time  a  camp  meeting  holding  its  meetings  in  the 
grove,  had  decided  to  break  camp  and  go  home  because  provisions 
were  about  exhausted.  Grandfather  Funk  said  he  would  con- 
tribute something  toward  continuing  the  meetings.  He  went  home 
and  killed  a  beef,  returning  with  the  entire  carcass  and  quite  a 
half  wagon  load  of  bread  freshly  baked,  and  you  may  imagine  there 
was  great  wonder  among  the  campers  as  to  how  Mrs.  Funk  had 
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had  the  time,  the  strength  or  the  baking  room  to  turn  out  such  a 
qiiantity  of  bread  at  one  time. 

It  was  not  entirely  in  the  management  of  the  household  affairs 
that  this  dear  woman  excelled.  Her  husband  was  necessarily  away 
from  home  much  of  the  time  and  the  management  of  the  business 
affairs  of  the  farm  fell  upon,  this  very  busy  woman. 

Besides  all  these  cares,  she  was  his  counsellor  and  adviser  in 
ma3iy  of  his  business  affairs,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  much 
of  the  success  of  Isaac  Funk  is  due  to  the  wise  discrimination  and 
keen  business  instinct  of  his  wife,  she  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  large 
share  of  credit  for  his  success. 

Cassandra  Funk  exerted  a  marked  influence  over  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact.  Towards  none  was  this  influence  more 
noticeable  than  upon  Grandfather  Funk.  His  was  a  quick  and 
impulsive  nature,  quick  to  excitement  and  temper,  and  amid  the 
trials  and  harassing  conditions  that  the  turning  of  new  country 
intc  old  must  bring,  very  often  that  temper  would  boil  up  and 
matters  look  very  black  indeed  for  any  one  who  had  offended.  But 
a  low  word,  or  a  soft  touch  from  the  wife's  hand,  calmed  the 
troubled  waters  instantly.    Her  influence  over  him  was  wonderful. 

She  rarely  punished  her  children  and  they  rarely  disobeyed 
her,  a  combination  of  conditions  as  unusual  as  desirable.  As  one 
of  her  sons  said  to  me,  they  all  looked  upon  their  mother  as  their 
"very  best  friend."  She  was  never  too  busy  or  too  tired  to  come 
heartily  into  their  plans  and  interests,  and  they  brought  them  all 
to  her,  sure  of  a  welcome. 

For  over  twenty  years  the  home  life  here  at  the  grove  was  un- 
broken, unti]  the  dreaded  visitor  came  and  took  away  with  him,  one 
of  the  sons,  Adam,  the  second  born.  The  other  children  grew  up. 
The  little  mother  was  tired  and  broken,  and  old  for  her  years,  but 
happy  and  contented.  Devoted  and  tender  as  always  to  the  husband 
for  whom  and  with  whom  she  had  struggled  through  the  hard 
years,  there  was  rest  and  comfort  and  plenty,  in  a  beautiful  new 
home,  for  her  to  take  when  the  end  came,  but  she  was  taken  away 
from  those  she  loved,  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  she  might  rest  from 
her  labors,  and  enjoy  wdiat  she  had  helped  so  materially  to  create, 
leaving  the  results  of  her  toil  and  privations  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those  whose  happiness  she  ever  eared  for  more  than  that  of  herself. 
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You  all  know  how  she  died,  not  because  she  was  ill,  or  suffering, 
or  very  old,  but  because  that  other  one  for  whom  she  had  lived 
for  so  many  years,  had  gone  before,  and  it  was  easier  to  close  tired 
eyes  and  follow  him  than  to  face  life  alone.  Cassandra  Funk  lived 
but  four  hours  after  her  husband's  death,  and  they  were  buried  in 
the  same  grave.  Surely  it  was  a  beautiful  ending  to  a  life  as  full 
of  devotion  for  others  as  was  hers.     *  *  * 

Perhaps  much  that  has  been  said  of  the  one  woman's  life, 
•could  also  be  said  of  many  of  the  pioneer  women  of  Illinois.  They 
were  strong,  self-reliant,  fearless,  able  to  do,  and  honest  women. 
JSTot  that  they  had  better  hearts  or  more  tender  sympathies  than  we 
have  today,  but  they  lived  for  their  families  and  homes,  and  had 
few,  if  any,  trivial  or  useless  amusements  to  take  their  time  and 
thoughts.     *  *  * 

It  has  been  an  interesting  study,  this  life  of  one  woman  of  the 
early  days.  Her  character  is  so  clear  cut-  and  decisive,  that  as  I 
have  talked  and  written  about  her,  I  have  seemed  to  see  for  m3^self, 
the  grace  and  charm  of  this  woman  whom  I  never  knew. 

It  is  comforting  to  believe  that  this  mother  has  watched  the 
children  through  all  the  years  of  their  grown  up  life,  that  she  has 
seen  the  realization  of  some  of  her  fondest  hopes,  and  that  some- 
"?.'here,  somehow,  in  some  way,  she  knows  and  is  content. 


MRS.    CASSANDRA    SHARP    FU^4K. 
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Bloomington'5  Anniversary. 


The  Amiiversary  account  which  is  given  in  this  book  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  city  of  Blooniingtcn, 
■complete  as  it  is,  will  no  doubt  be  found  unsatisfactorv  fifty  years 
Jience.  People  will  then  ask  questions  concerning  matters  which 
we  of  today  understand  so  perfectly  that  they  appear  self-evident 
and   unworthy    of   notice. 

Historical  and  antiquarian  subjects  vary  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  common'  places  of  today  becoming  curious  objects 
of  interest  to  the  student  or  enquirer  of  a  century  hence. 

.  Our  accounts  have  been  prepared,  however,  with  conscientious 
regard  to  what  local  writers  of  the  present  deem  likely  io  be  of 
most  interest  to  later  generations,  and  interested  students  will,  we 
hope,  be  able  to  gratify  in  part,  their  curiosity  as  to  the  happen- 
ings of  the  present  and  the  past. 

Tlie  early  settlers  of  Bloomington  and  McLean  County  scarcely 
realized  what  an  important  future  lay  before  them.  They  were 
intent  on  securing  homes  for  themselves  and  their  children,  and 
were  not  aware  that  their  efforts  were  to  become  of  historic  inter- 
est to  later  generations.  These  early  settlers  rehearsed  to  later 
settlers,  accounts  of  their  hardships  and  privations,  while  the  new 
comers  found  themselves  still  contending  with  very  many  of  the 
same  difficulties,  but  they  always  realized  that  the  first  settlers  were 
entitled  to  the  greatest  honors.  New  settlers  poured  in  for  at 
least  a  generation,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  civil  war  that  our 
■citizens  Ijegan  to  realize  that  the  stories  of  tlie  early  settlers  were 
worthy  of  preservation  side  by  side  with  the  records  of  the  civil 
war. 

The  first  public  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  annals 
of  our  early  settlement,  appears  to  have  resulted  in  a  large  meet- 
ing at  Eoyce  Hall  in  the  winter  of  1866  or  1867,  when  an  all  day 
meeting  was  enjoyed,  after  the  general  style  of  Old  Settler's  gath- 
erings. 

Ex-Gov.  John  Moore  was  present,  and  was  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  day.     Rev.   Peter  CartAvright  and  other  leading  pioneers 
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were  there,  and  the  meeting  was  long  remembered  as  a  charming 
local  event. 

Public  interest  in  otir  local  history  appears  to  date  from 
about  the  time  of  this  meeting,  and  one  of  the  next  results  seems 
to  have  been  the  publication  by  Professor  Duis  of  "The  Good  Old 
Times  in  McLean  County,"  in  1874.  This  book  never  had  a  very 
extensive  sale,  but  it  is  a  perfect  treasure  house  of  McLean  coun- 
ty's local  history.  As  time  goes  on  its  value  and  importance  grows, 
and  future  historians,  and  perhaps  future  genealogists  will  con- 
tinue to  gather  the  fruit  of  his  labors. 

Possibly  the  fact  that  this  book  consisted  mainly  of  personal 
sketches  and  has  failed  to  furnish  much  information  in  regard  to 
towns  and  organizations,  constituted  the  main  reason  why  there 
was  a  .growing  demand  for  more  local  history,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  county  history  published  as  a  money  making  scheme 
by  a  Chicago  firm  in  1879. 

There  is  considerable  literary  rubbish  in  this  book,  but  it  also 
contains  much  of  historic  value.  The  history  of  quite  a  number 
of  our  townships  is  well  written,  among  wliich  may  be  mentioned 
the  history  of  Bloomington  and  Normal  by  Mr.  J.  PL  Burnham. 
Mr.  P)urnham  published  an  edition  of  three  hundred  copies  of  this 
part  of  the  book,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  county  volume  had 
a  much  larger  sale.  In  Mr.  Burnham's  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  town  of  Bloomington,  he  suggested  the  idea  that  July  4,  1881, 
it  might  be  well  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  to  hold  a  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  sale  of  lots  in  the  nevr 
town,  then  a  paper  town,  but  named  Bloomington  before  it  was 
started. 

At  the  proper  time,  July  4,  1881,*  this  event  was  duly  cele- 
brated, by  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  audience,  in  Franklin 
Square^  when  the  national  anniversary  and  Bloomingtoms  anni- 
versary were  very  properly  celebrated. 

Old  settlers'  picnics  and  various  old  settlers'  gatherings  be- 
gan to  grow  popular  all  over  McLean  county  about  this  time  and 
March  12,  1893,  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society  was  or- 
ganized, as  stated  in  the  preface  to  Volume  L,  of  its  publications. 

Note.— The  only  report  of  this  celebration  now  in  print  is  that  published  in 
the  Bloomington  Daily  Pantagraph  of  July  5,  1881.  The  Pantagraph  published  on 
the  morning  of  July  4,  1881,  a  very  valuable  historical  number.  Several  important 
historical  facts  can  there  be  found.  They  are  actually  of  enough  historic  value 
to  justify  their  future  publication  by  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  people  of  McLean  county  that 
this  society  has  so  well  carried  on  the  work  of  gathering  and  pub- 
lishing the  county's  local  history. 

Imperfect  as  its  work  may  have  been,  it  has  rescued  from 
oblivion  many  and  many  an  interesting  historical  fact  and  has 
been  an  important  instrument  in  perpetuating  many  local  and 
family  traditions  wliich  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  forever. 

One  of  Bloomington's  anniversaries,  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  settlement  of  the  county  of  McLean,  of  Bloom- 
ing Grove,  and  of  Bloomington  township,  was  inaugurated  and 
carried  forward  by  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1898,  and  its  proceedings  published  in  Volume  I,  of 
the  society's  transactions  in  1899. 

This  brings  us  down  to  a  period  when  there  were  living  few 
indeed,  but  still  some  of  the  early  pioneers,  and  when  the  vast 
majority  of  our  inhabitants  were  either  new  comers  with  few  op- 
portunities to  hear  the  stoTies  of  the  first  settlers,  or  else  children 
or  grandchildren  of  the  first  generation,  and  the  demand  for  our 
early  local  history  appeared  to  be  growing  faster  than  ever  before. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  need  not  be  surpris- 
ing to  be  told  that  as  the  time  approached  for  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  organization  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Bloomington, 
the  legitimate  outgro-\vth  of  the  village  of  the  same  name,  that  the 
public  interest  in  the  proposed  celebration  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  event  of  this  character. 

A  committee  of  the  McLean  County  Historical  Societ}-  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  George  P.  Davis,  President;  Mr.  E.  M.  Prince,  sec- 
retary: and  Mr.  J.  H.  Burnham,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, waited  on  the  Bloomington  city  council  in  the  fall  of  1900, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  an  official  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary ;  to  take  place  at  an  appropriate  date,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  actual  anniversary.  The  council  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  seven,  one  alderman  from  each  ward,  to  meet  with  the 
committee  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  this  committee  made  a 
report  to  the  council  favoring  such  a  celebration  as  was  suggested, 
and  was  made  a  joint  committeee  together  with  the  committee  of 
the  Historical  Society,  with  power  to  act. 

At  a  later  date  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Alderman  Bow- 
man of  the  fourth  ward.  Alderman  O'lsTeill  of  the  fifth  ward,  and 
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Alderman  Pitts  of  the  Sixth  ward,  with  Messrs.  Burnham  and 
Prince  perfected  and  carried  out,  with  occasional  reports  to  the 
council,  the  celebration  which  is  described  at  full  length  in  this 
book. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  proceedings  as  carried  out,  in- 
eluded  forenoon  exercises  by  all  the  children  of  the  city,  from  both 
public  and  private  schools;  an  afternoon  parade  and  public  exer- 
cises at  Franklin  Park;  together  with  a  full  evening's  programme 
at  the  Coliseum,  it  will  be  understood,  after  a  careful  consideration 
and  study  of  the  day's  performance,  that  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
entire  population  of  Bloomington  became  heartily  interested  in 
taking  some  part  in  the  events  of  the  anniversary  day. 

It  lias  seldom  perhaps,  never  happened,  at  least  not  since 
Bloomington  became  a  fair  sized  city,  that  our  people  have  given 
such  a  cheerful  welcome  to  any  public  e\'ent.  It  was  an  occasion 
when  no  feelings  of  religious  or  party  differences  came  anywhere 
near  the  surface,  and  when  there  was  one  universal  display  of  civic 
and  local  pride  and  patriotism. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  several  days  of  previous  prepara- 
tion found  these  efforts  a  labor  of  almost  pure  delight.  Never  was 
there  beheld  in  Bloomington  such  a  cheerful  and  happy  acquie- 
scence in  the  requirements  of  the  different  committees,  and  as 
Nature  vouchsafed  her  very  pleasantest  and  most  perfect  of  May 
days,  nothing  appeared  wanting  to  cause  the  day  to  pass  off  to 
the  most  entire  satisf acton  of  the  public,  and  of  the  various  com- 
mittees of  all  work,  and  not  a  single  accident  occurred  to  mar  the 
event. 

This  affair  has  proved  that  the  McLean  County  Historical 
Society,  which  lias  assisted  in  carrying  out  anniversary  celebra- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  county,  has  a  warm  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  both  young  and  old.  It  is  in  fact  almost  the  only  historical 
event  which  has  taken  any  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  young,  but 
whoever  witnessed  the  children's  share  of  these  exercises,  must 
have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  coming  gener- 
ation begins  to  understand  the  objects  aimed  at  by  this  society  and 
will  cherish  high  hopes  that  the  coming  generation  or  its  descend- 
ants, will  be  better  prepared  to  appreciate  and  celebrate  the  city's 
one  hundredth  anniversary  in  1950,  than  were  the  people  who 
planned  and  carried  out  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1900. 
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Half  a  Cenfury. 

BLOOMINGTON's  birthday  CELBBRATIOlSr  PROVES  AN  ENORMOUS 
SUCCESS — MUSIC,  MARCHING  AND  ORATORY— CRADLED  FIFTY 
YEARS  AGO — CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  COMES  TO  THE  PARTY  OF  THE 
QUEEN  CITY  OF  THE  PRAIRIES NATURE  IS  ALL  SMILES. 


{From  Daily  Bulletin,  Thursday,  May  lO,  1900.) 
The  bloom  of  dawn  had  just  tinted  this  workaday  world  of  ours  and, 
while  sleep  was  turning  restless  on  the  eyes  of  most  of  Bloomington's 
inhabitants,  the  first  onslaught  of  out-of-town  visitors  to  assist  in  the 
semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  incorporation  of  the  city  commenced. 
From  the  rise  of  his  majesty  the  sun,  until  long  past  noon  the  crowds 
poured  in,  tmtil  such  a  throng  as  Bloomington  has  seldom  seen  gathered 
upon  the  streets.  The  city  was  all  ready  to  receive  them,  and  never  be- 
fore presented  such  an  attractive  appearance.  Through  all  the  by-ways 
and  channels  surged  the  thousands  like  a  torrent  unleashed.  Red,  white 
and  blue,  the  trinit}'  that  appeals  to  every  creed,  was  everywhere.  Brave 
pennants  were  flung  to  every  daring  breeze,  the  blue  sky  was  laced  with 
crimson  banners.  On  every  building  was  emblazoned  loyal  stars  of  blue 
and  white.  For  many  hours  men  have  worked  twining  the  garlands  and 
festoons  for  the  people's  holiday.  When  first  the  sun  broke  through  the 
edge  of  the  horizon  far  to  the  east,  his  beams  smiling  through  a  bank  of 
clouds,  glistened  upon  the  starry  flag  floating  from  the  lofty  staff  upon 
the  court  house.  I'hen  down  through  the  highways  of  the  city,  the  same 
regal  colors,  flaunting  from  every  point,  paled  his  faltering  light.  Nearly 
all  night  men  had  worked  preparing  the  exhibition  of  color  and  when 
the  people  woke,  behold !  the  city  had  bourgeoned  and  blossomed  in  a 
night.  Clearer,  brighter,  more  radiant  than  all  the  glorious  banner  of  the 
new  republic,  shipped  into  the  breeze,  the  stars  and  stripes,  under  whose 
folds  all  find  the  blessings  of  a  wider  freedom  and  a  nobler  faith. 

There  was  a  fluttering  of  hearts  for  fear  that  the  day  might  not  be 
perfect.  Centennial  day  without  sunlight  would  be  like  a  Christmas  plum 
pudding  without  plums.  To  what  avail  all  the  creations  of  the  milliner 
and  modiste  among  the  fair  sex  if  the  weather  was  not  propitious?  What 
matter  if  the  livery  was  spic  and  span  and  "Jeems"  buttons  burnished  to 
the  glittering  point  if  rain  fell?  The  sleek  satin  coat  of  the  thoroughbred 
would  look  like  a  common  affair  if  the  clouds  emptied  their  contents  as 
freely  as  earlier  in  the  week  and  the  day  would  have  been  a  dismal  failure. 
But  this  dark  spectacle  was  not  to  be  done.  One  of  May's  rarest  and 
most  glorious  days  has  been  holding  high  carnival  all  over  the  sun-kissed 
city.  The  sky  stretched  like  a  huge  inverted  bowl  of  violets  and  out  to 
Miller  park  the  waves  on  the  lake  dimpled  and  simpled  as  the  riotous 
breeze  flittered  across,  roping  here  and  there  with  pearls.     The  smoke  of 
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the  city  rose  straight  in  the  air,  leaving  the  breathing  places  crisp  and  fresh 
and  bracing.  The  boulevards  stretched  away  like  great  unwound  yellow 
ribbons  picot  edged  with  green,  while  the  trees  on  each  side,  just  assum- 
ing their  new  verdure,  tossed  their  leafy  caps  in  the  sunshine  and  seemed 
to  ask,  "Is  it  not  indeed  an  Evergreen  City?" 

As  the  morning  hours  passed  the  streets  began  to  blossom  into  life 
and  action,  pouring  a  living  stream  of  chattering  humanity  and  proudly 
stepping  horses  into  the  broad  expanses  of  the  down  town  streets.  Para- 
sols as  fragile  as  butterfly's  wings  heightened  the  effects  of  starry  eyes 
and  fetching  costumes.  The  fair  promenaders  looked  like  an  ever-chang- 
ing garden  of  tropical  bloom.  Flowers  and  nodding  plumes,  bright  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks,  made  up  a  scene  truly  enough  to  fascinate  an  anchorite. 
When  the  parade  formed  throngs  of  people  stood  at  every  corner  and 
lined  every  sidewalk  to  see  them  pass.  Others  lounged  on  the  grass  on 
the  court  house  lawn.  The  square  looked  like  a  gay  parterre  of  flowers 
and  bright  the  sun  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men. 

Out  at  Miller  park  the  thousands  wended  their  way  this  afternoon 
and  an  idyllic  scene  appeared  before  the  eye.  The  gaze  might  wander 
where  it  would,  meeting  a  barrier  more  stern  than  trembling  leaves. 
Broad  lawns  led  to  shady  vistas  or  to  glimpses  of  the  beautiful  lake  hav- 
ing its  beaches  but  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  Across  the  green  expanse 
the  thousands  walked.  Here  and  there  rustic  bridges  spanned  some 
leafy  ravine,  while  lofty  oaks  lifted  their  foliage  against  the  sky  and 
threw  wavering  shadows  below,  their  swaying  outlines  seeming  to  move 
in  rhythm  with  the  sighing  wind.  Overhead  was  the  blue  of  May,  flecked 
with  white  clouds  that  but  enhanced  its  purity.  As  they  moved  fitfully 
before  the  breeze  their  changing  forms  were  unrolled  in  endless  panorama 
that  was  faithfully  reflected  in  the  bosom  of  the  lake  below. 

In  the  glad  rejoicings  of  the  day  thoughts  of  the  pioneers  of  fifty 
years  ago  were  not  forgotten.  It  was  such  a  day  as  should  bring  all  into 
sympathetic  harmony  with  its  golden  memories,  which  time,  so  far  from 
demolishing,  beautifully  enhances  and  sentimentally  ennobles.  Tender 
feelings  mingling  with  pride  and  a  local  sense  of  gratitude  inspire  a  lofty 
frame  of  mind,  and  only  those  sordidly  selfish  could  be  insensible  on  a 
day  such  as  this,  set  apart  as  a  memorial  to  the  devoted  manhood  of  early 
days  and  of  sacrifices  made  for  the  city's  weal. 

THE    DECOKATIONS. 

Swathed,  in  red,  white  and  blue,  the  sun  reflected  the  national  colors 
from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  city  of  Bloomington.  In  the  residence 
districts  great  banners  and  Old  Glory  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  flapping 
in  the  gentle  wind  that  lolled  at  intervals  all  day,  strongly,  but  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  the  highly  verdant  foliage.  The  lawns  of  the  city  with 
early  morning  dew  sparkled  like  the  Emerald  isle  as  told  in  story.  The 
picture  was  not  one  to  be  forgotten.  Erect  with  fifty  years  of  age  Bloom- 
ington was  as  bright  and  fresh  as  ever.  The  old  city  took  on  a  new  lease 
of  life  today — she  was  born  again  and  the  emblems  of  red,  white  and 
blue  were  the  new  swaddling  clothes. 
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Typical  of  the  Evergreen  City  boughs  of  green  and  bits  and  sprays 
of  evergreen  were  liberally  used  with  flags  and  streamers.  The  court- 
house was  embellished  and  clever  conceits  were  used  in  the  shape  of  long 
ropes  wound  with  the  national  colors,  from  which  dangled  flags  and 
bright  bunting.  They  were  stretched  from  the  top  of  the  court  house  to 
the  big  stone  posts  at  each  corner.  The  city  hall  was  like  a  bower  of 
beauty  garnished  as  it  was  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  building.  The  may- 
or's office  on  Main  street  was  one  of  the  gayest  little  places  in  the  city. 
The  fire  department  boys  fixing  the  place  up.  The  legend  "Mayor's  Office 
1900"  was  painted  in  big  letters  across  the  front  street.  The  first  city 
council  house,  the  little  shoe  shop  at  207  South  Main  street,  was  loaded  so 
with  streamers  that  its  old,  faded  walls  and  outlines  were  shaded  from 
view.  The  merchants  on  the  south  side  of  the  square  adopted  a  style  of 
uniformity  in  their  display  of  bunting  that  was  attractive.  All  of  the  big 
buildings  displayed  colors  and  decorations  in  keeping  with  the  daj^. 

THE    MORNING. 

Early  in  the  day  the  crowds  began  to  assemble  in  the  down  town 
streets,  and  when  the  band  concerts  began  at  8  o'clock  on  the  court  house 
square  by  Dillon's  and  De  Molay  bands  there  was  a  surging,  happy  crowd 
of  girls  and  grown  people.  All  of  the  school  girls  carried  flags  and  wore 
buttons  *  and  the  brightest  of  faces.  The  Goodman  band  of  Decatur  ar- 
rived early  and  the  Champaign  band  came  in  at  g  o'clock,  when  they  took 
up  the  concert  work. 

But  of  all  things,  the  school  boys'  parade  was  easily  the  event  that 
capped  the  climax.  Almost  3,000  "tads,"  wearing  broad  grins  and  waving 
flags,  were  in  line.  It  was  great !  The  youths  giggled,  laughed  and  had 
the  greatest  sport  in  the  world.  They  kept  a  fairly  good  line,  but  in  the 
shuffle  the  parade  parted,  there  being  a  little  misunderstanding  about  the 
line  of  march  among  those  who  participated,  but'  they  brought  up  at  the 
Coliseum  in  good  time  for  the  exercises.  The  long  line  of  little  fellows 
wriggled  through  the  streets  like  a  mammoth  serpent  and  turned  fancy 
corners  in  a  fashion  that  would  have  done  credit  to  most  any  military  or- 
ganization. There  wasn't  a  boy  in  the  whole  line  who  was  not  willing  to 
celebrate  the  city's  semi-centennial  at  least  once  a  year. 

What  a  sight  the  3,000  children  was  at  the  Coliseum !  To  describe 
that  mass  of  little  human  beings,  all  tucked  in  the  big  building,  would  be 
an  impossible  task.     Every  boy  and  girl  had  a  flag  and  they  waved  and 

*This  reference  to  buttons  should  be  made  a  little  more  plain.  The  city  council, 
on  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  ordered  3.500  "stick  pin" 
buttons,  one  of  which  was  furnished  each  school  cbild  in  the  city,  of  whom  at  least 
2,50u  were  present  in  the  Coliseum,  which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
which  was  at  that  date  the  largest  hall  ever  constructed  in  Bloomington.  Eacb 
boy  and  girl  also  carried  and  waved  a  small  flap,  and  as  both  flag  and  button  be- 
came the  property  of  the  children,  their  enthusiasm  of  course  found  something 
definite  and  tangible  on  which  to  expend  itself.  The  account  given  above  does  not 
describe  this  enthu->iasm  as  fully  as  could  be  wished.  We  give  a  f ac-simile  as  near 
as  possible  of  this  button  displayed  by  the  children.  The  children  were  urged  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Burnham,  chairman  of  the  meeting,  to  preserve  the  buttons  for  future 
use,  and  advised  to  see  bow  many  of  them  would  be  ready  to  be  exhibited  fifty 
years  hence. 
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cheered  and  chatted  to  their  heart's  content.  Of  the  excellence  of  the 
programme  too  much  cannot  be  said.  It  was  a  success  from  start  to  fin- 
ish and  there  was  not  one  in  the  big  room  who  did  not  enjoy  the  hour 
spent  there.  The  exercises  began  at  a  little  past  lo  :30  and  were  carried 
out  as  given  elsewhere.  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  long  the  foremost  educa- 
tor in  the  state,  delivered  the  address — a  talk  particularly  adaptable  to  the 
children.     In  part  he  spoke  as  follows : 

"Boys  and  Girls — I  am  glad  to  see  you  all  here  and  all  having  a  good 
time,  but  before  1  attempt  to  talk  I  want  to  make  a  bargain  with  you. 
Will  you  all  agree  to  that?"  A  thousand  cries  of  "yes"  responded.  "Well," 
continued  the  speaker,  "I  will  make  a  short  talk  if  you  agree  to  be  still." 
This  proposition  met  the  assent  of  the  3,000  boys  and  girls,  all  waving 
flags  that  filled  to  the  structure.     Continuing,  Dr.  Edwards  said : 

"This  great  array  of  bright  faces  I  am  glad  to  see.  You  ought  to 
have  a  good  time,  for  this  life,  I  am  afraid,  would  not  be  very  enjoyatjle  if 
we  didn't  have  a  little  fun  now  and  then  and  enjoy  ourselves.  We  are 
here  today  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  city  of  Bloomington 
which  is  most  fitting,  for  Bloomington  is  known  far  and  wide  as  a  cen- 
ter of  education.  It  is  a  city  of  culture  and  schools.  What  I  tell  you  are 
facts  about  school  life  in  the  early  days  in  this  country  and  they  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  modern  schools  which  you  yourselves  enjoy  now. 
All  education  was  at  first  monotonous  and  formal ;  poetry  was  recited  as 
though  it  were  emanating  from  a  talking  machine,  but  out  of  that  early 
prosinesK  grew  better  methods  and  the  world  is  really  the  gainer  by  those 
primitive  usages.  Education  was  unattractive  then,  and  it  was  severe, 
but  gradually  better  and  brighter  things  were  added  and  it  took  on  an 
additional  interest  besides  the  mere  drudgery  of  the  first  schools.  The 
next  step  in  school  work  was  when  each  pupil  tried  to  make  his  teacher 
believe  that  he  was  working  hard  by  studying  aloud.  Just  think  of  it,  a 
whole  room  full  of  boys  and  girls  talking  and  some  shouting  at  the  top 
of  their  voices.  The  fellow  or  boy  who  made  the  most  noise  was  sup- 
posed to  be  studying  the  hardest.  But  that  was  sent  to  oblivion  and 
better  and  truer  methods  have  succeeded.  My  second  school  experience 
was  in  northern  Ohio,  where  the  expenses  were  furnished  partly  by  pri- 
vate subscription  and  the  rest  from  the  public  funds.  The  little  school 
was  built  of  logs,  the  chinks  were  many  and  wide  open,  and  when  it  was 
cold  you  would  cither  freeze  or  roast.  The  desks  were  made  by  driving 
sticks  in  the  wall  with  crooks  on  the  end  of  them  and  then  resting  boards 
on  the  knots.  All  pupils  then  faced  the  wall,  and  when  they  got  up  to 
recite  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  swing  their  legs  over  the  high  board 
seat  on  which  they  sat.  Yet  let  me  tell  you,  boys  and  girls,  in  these  schools 
rugged  men  and  true  women  were  tutored  and  they  have  given  10  the 
country  its  greatest  men,  its  greatest  soldiers  and  heroes  who  have  died 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Will  the  men  and  women  of  the  future  do  as  much 
for  their  country?  It  depends  on  you  boys  and  girls  before  me.  You 
are  the  presidents  and  great  people  of  the  coming  generations,  and  I  hope 
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that  you  will  prepare  well  for  the  task  and  that  the  coming  year  in  school 
will  be  a  successful  and  profitable  one." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  the  crowd  went  into  exercises.  The 
recitation  by  Miss  Charlotte  Clay  Probasco  and  the  song  by  Miss  Kate 
Eloise  Donahue  were  the  best  features  on  the  programme. 

By  noon  all  who  had  a  chance  to  assist  in  the  morning  parade  were 
tired.  But  in  Bloomington  people  don't  have  to  go  hungry.  Eating 
houses,  hotels  and  restaurants  had  made  preparations  to  care  for  the 
crowd  and  although  there  was  considerable  commotion,  the  big  crowds 
were  fed.  By  afternoon  many  of  the  people  from  the  surrounding  towns 
had  arrived  and  were  ready  for  the  afternoon  parade  and  sports  at  the 
park.  The  baseball  fans  divided  their  attention  between  the  celebration 
and  the  ball  game  between  Peoria  and  Bloomington,  which  was  played  at 
the  fair  grounds. 

AFTERNOON. 

As  the  mammoth  marching  column  swung  into  line  this  afternoon 
at  2  o'clock  to  the  nmsic  of  five  bands,  the  biggest  event  of  the  day  was 
inaugurated.  For  an  hour  or  more  previously  the  marchers,  the  mar- 
shals and  all  who  were  to  participate,  were  hurrying  and  massing  at  the 
places  assigned  them.  The  crowd  was  so  big  that  it  was  unwieldly  and 
the  effort  was  a  mighty  one  to  get  all  in  line.  Of  the  ten  living  ex-mayors 
of  the  city  eight  were  in  the  parade  this  afternoon,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  venerable  men,  too.  For  a  man  to  be  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Bloomington  is  an  assurance  as  a  general  rule  that  he  will  be  long  lived 
and  active.  Within  the  city  limits  there  are  four  of  the  early  mayors  of 
the  city,  all  active  and  still  engaged  in  business.  Ex-Mayor  J.  R.  Mason 
would  have  been  glad  to  be  here,  but  sickness  prevented.  Several  of  the 
old  ladies,  the  pioneer  mothers  and  school  teachers,  sat  as  proudly  as 
Queen  Victoria  in  their  carriages  and  apparently  enjoyed  the  homage 
which  was  paid  to  them.  John  Dawson  and  Mr.  Adam  Guthrie  were  also 
installed  in  a  carriage,  Abram  Brokaw  tried  to  get  out  of  a  ride  this 
morning  by  suggesting  that  he  was  sick,  and  that  someone  ought  to  fill 
his  place.  A  number  of  interesting  old  people  and  the  city  officers  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  occupying  seats  at  the  head  of  the  pageant.  The 
Modern  Woodmen  made  a  magnificent  showing  from  the  number  of  men 
represented.  The  degree  team  wore  natty  uniforms.  Troop  B  and  Com- 
pany D,  Custer  Company,  visiting  U.  R.  K.  P.  company  from  Cham- 
paign, and  one  or  two  other  uniformed  organizations  were  the  crack 
marchers  in  the  parade  and  the  star  features.  The  floats  in  the  German 
section  were  attractive  and  highly  artistic.  Both  the  German-American 
and  the  Irish-American  sections  were  wonders  on  account  of  their  size. 
Estimates  of  the  number  who  marched  were  all  the  way  from  3,000  to 
4,500.  It  was  a  great  parade  anyway  and  the  visiting  bands  from  Deca- 
tur, Pekin  and  Champaign  covered  themselves  with  glory  and  poured 
out    throbbing   and    inspiring   music    for    the    marchers.     As    the    column 
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swung  round  the  corners,  the  puffs  of  music  made  great  harmony  raise' 
from  the  city  while  the  parade  was  in  progress.  Astride  many  handsome 
horses,  Chief  Marshal  Dr.  Hallett  and  his  aids  led  the  columns  of 
marchers. 

At  Miller  Park  the  drills,  the  best  features  of  the  day  were  given. 
The  proficiency  to  which  all  three  Bloomington  companies  had  attamed 
was  surprising.  The  Knights  of  Pythias  uniformed  companies,  headed 
by  Major  Bertoni,  executed  some  of  the  best  work  ever  seen  in  the  city 
of  Bloomington.  With  the  same  soldierly  bearing  Major  Bertoni  met  the 
Champaign  visitors  when  they  arrived  in  this  city  from  Champaign  in  the 
morning,  when  he  escorted  them  to  the  Windsor  hotel.  The  tempera- 
ture was  perfect  for  the  park  exercises  beginning  at  3  o'clock,  and  a 
mighty  throng  of  people  was  gathered  there.  The  mounted  drill  by 
Troop  B  was  something  new  to  most  of  the  spectators  and  it  was  watched 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Hon.  John  A.  Sterling  delivered  the 
speech  of  the  afternoon  at  the  park,  his  subject  being  "A  Factor  in  Our 
City's  Prosperity."  At  frequent  intervals  his  remarks  were  applauded. 
He  spoke  as  follows : 

*ADDRESS   BY   HON.  JOHN   A.  STERLING. 

"A  half  century  has  come  and  gone  since  our  community  became  a 
city.  Fifty  years  is  far  beyond  the  average  life  of  man.  A  flash  in  the 
life  of  an  individual  is  as  half  a  century  in  the  life  of  a  city.  The  dura- 
tion of  a  municipality  suggests  eternity.  Bloomington  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  when  those  who  take  our  place  shall  meet  in  this  grove  to 
celebrate  the  century  anniversary  of  our  city  it  will  still  be  in  its  infancy. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  cities  do  not  die.  They  have  their  ene- 
mies ;  there  are  those  destructive  elements  which  destroy  a  community 
as  well  as  the  individual.  Flame  and  flood,  war  and  pestilence,  vandalism 
and  municipal  corruption,  have  in  all  times  and  countries  wielded  their 
influences  to  the  destruction  of  splendid  cities.  But  as  a  matter  of  course, 
cities  do  not  pass  away.  With  healthful  commerce  and  society,  cities 
may  live  and  grow  through  all  time. 

"A  city  is  an  organized,  living  entity.  The"  trade  and  commerce  within 
itself  and  surrounding  community  are  the  blood  of  its  existence.  With- 
out them  it  cannot  endure.  Its  thoroughfares  and  highways  and  rail- 
roads are  the  veins  and  arteries  that  carry  to  and  fro  the  corpuscles  that 
feed  its  life,  and  much  depends  upon  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  city 
itself  in  making  these  means  of  access  and  these  lines  of  commerce  effi- 
cient and  inviting. 

♦John  A.  Sterling  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  in  McLean  county:  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Weslej'an  University  at  Bloomington, 
where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1881:  taught  school  two  years,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1884  and  immediately  took  ranli  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  cir- 
cuit. He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Count}'  Central  committee  and 
member  at  large  of  the  State  Central  committee.  Was  states  attornej-  from  1892 
to  1896  and  is  a  member  of  the  flft3' -eighth  congress. 
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"The  society  of  a  city  is  the  purifying  element  in  its  system.  The 
individual  members  of  a  community  have  much  to  do  with  healthful 
growth  and  prosperity.  To  the  individual  one  must  look  to  analyze  the 
whole.  If  the  inhabitants  are  enterprising  and  energetic,  if  they  have  due 
regard  for  law  and  society,  if  they  seek  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the 
government  and  management  of  the  city,  then  they  have  done  what  the 
individual  can  do  to  perpetuate  the  growth  and  life  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live. 

"It  is  said  that  the  soil  of  the  ^Mississippi  valley  is  the  most  fertile  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  rich,  productive  alluvium ;  it  is  made  up  of  thousands 
of  disintegrating  elements.  The  granite  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
the  rocks  of  the  Alleghanies  have  in  the  countless  ages  of  the  past  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  formation  of  this  soil.  The  plains  of  Kansas 
end  Nebraska,  the  hills  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the  prairies  of  [Minne- 
sota and  the  Dakotas  have  all  combined  to  contribute  along  this  great 
Father  of  Waters  their  due  proportion  of  fertility  and  energy  and  this 
combination  of  elements  have  produced  the  variety  of  natural  virtues 
which  is  not  exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

"The  same  may  be  said  about  our  population.  From  all  parts  of 
Christendom  the  peoples  have  gathered  here  to  build  a  city  that  will 
endure.  The  Germans  have  corne  with  their  high  sense  of  honesty,  in- 
dustry and  stability ;  Sweden  has  contributed  of  her  home-loving  people 
with  all  the  active  virtues  of  the  Scandinavian ;  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland  have  sent  their  people  and  they  have  contributed  their  intelli- 
gence, energy  and  rugged  honesty  to  the  virtues  of  our  city.  All  of 
these  splendid  elements  have  combined  to  make  up  that  society  which  we 
enjoy  today.  The  blood  of  all  these  splendid  civilizations  are  mingled 
in  the  veins  of  our  people,  and  with  this  rich  alluvium  collected  from  all 
the  better  civilizations  of  the  world  and  deposited  in  our  midst,  we  have 
that  foundation  for  a  city  which  must  endure  for  generations  to  come. 
On  it  is  built  the  structure  of  our  society,  and  from  it  flows  the  many 
virtues  of  our  splendid  institutions.  These  various  elements  combined 
make  us  purely  American,  for  America  is  but  the  resultant  of  much  that 
is  good  and  of  but  little  that  is  bad  in  fhe  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

"From  this  great  diversity  of  ideas,  of  government,  religion  and  so- 
ciety, we  may  choose  the  best,  and  from  the  best  those  institutions  which 
we  so  loyall}'  love  and  cherish  we  have  erected  here.  Our  government, 
our  homes,  our  churches,  our  schools  and  our  society  are  the  inherited 
ideas  of  the  better  civili.-'ations  of  the  earth. 

"I  think  it  is  a  common  characteristic  of  our  people  to  speak  of,  and 
regard  with  much  respect  and  pride  our  local  institutions ;  and  we  cer- 
tainly indulge  in  no  self-flattery  in  doing  so.  We  judge  these  things 
largely  by  comparison  and  it  is  said  that  our  city  has  more  beautiful, 
orderly  and  happy  homes  to  the  number  of  its  population  than  any  other 
city  in  the  west.  Our  schools  are  justly  the  pride  of  every  citizen. 
Through  them  education  becomes  the  common  propertj^  of  all.     In  this  the 
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rich  man's  son  is  no  richer  than  the  poor  man's  son.  They  level  all  dis- 
tinction and  in  them  the  youth  of  our  city  soon  learn  that  merit  is  the 
law  that  governs  the  success  of  all  things.  The  community  that  mani- 
fests a  high  appreciation  of  its  public  schools  is  building  wisely  for  the 
future.  Statistics  show  that  in  the  percentage  of  attendance  Bloomington 
stands  in  the  first  rank  of  cities  of  its  kind.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  city  of 
churches.  As  the  city  has  grown,  so  have  they  grown  in  their  power 
and  influence.  Almost  every  creed  and  denomination  is  represented  in 
our  population  and  each  individual  may  worship  God  in  his  own  way  and 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  Wherever  this  splen- 
did prerogative  is  vouchsafed  the  citizen,  religious  freedom  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  preservation  of  our  institutions. 

"There  is  one  element,  however,  at  work  among  the  civilizing  and 
purifying  influences  in  our  city  of  which  I  wish  to  speak,  and  in  which 
this  audience  may  be  more  immediately  interested  than  any  other;  and 
an  element,  too,  which  is  often  but  little  counted  on  by  the  careless  ob- 
server as  a  factor  for  good.  I  refer  to  the  secret,  civic  and  military  or- 
ders that  have  been  organized  and  maintained  in  our  midst.  These  in- 
stitutions have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  city.  Their  whole  pur- 
pose is  to  advance  and  improve  the  condition  of  society.  By  relieving 
.distress  they  have  promoted  the  general  welfare.  By  strict  requirements 
of  membership  they  have  induced  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship  among 
the  young  men  of  our  city.  By  their  teaching,  they  have  inculcated  a 
higher  sense  of  charity,  benevolence  and  patriotism  among  the  people. 
By  example  they  have  helped  to  purify  society,  and  by  constant,  ceaseless 
endeavor  to  a  righteous  end,  they  have  contributed  much  to  the  material 
and  moral  growth  of  the  city. 

"I  doubt  if  many  people  pause  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
influences  of  these  institutions  permeate  society  and  the  homes  of  the 
community.  That  we  may  have  a  more  definite  idea  of  their  influence, 
let  us  review  briefly  the  beginning  and  growth  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones. 

"The  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  have  established  the  follow- 
ing principal  and  auxiliary  lodges: 

"i.  Bloomington  Lodge  No.  43,  chartered  October  6,  1847,  and  now 
has  a  membership  of  172. 

"2.  Wade  Barney  Lodge  No.  512,  chartered  October  3,  1866,  and  now 
has  a  membership  of  118. 

"3.  Mozart  Lodge  No.  656  (German),  chartered  October  4,  1870,  and 
now  has  a  membership  of  67. 

"4.  Bloomington  Chapter  No.  26,  Royal  Arch  ]\Iasons.  Organized 
in  1870.     Membership  at  present  165. 

"5.  Bloomington  Council  No.  43,  Royal  and  Select  Masters.  Organ- 
ized in  1899.     And  now  has  a  membership  of  120. 


CITY     COUNCIL     OF     BLOOMINGTON. 

1.   W.    T.    Shorthcse.  2.   Geo.    Freese. 

3.  J.    C.   Means.         4.   J.   W.   Rodgers.  5.    R.    O.    Graham. 

7.   W.    H.    Kerrick.    8.    E.   O'Connell.  9.    D.    M.    O'Neii. 

11.   C.    W.   Miller.      12.  J.    F.    Hulva.  13.    Paul    Finnan. 


6.  F.  C.  Smith. 
10.  Ed.  Holland. 
14.   W.   P.    Belles. 
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"6.  DeMoIay  Commandery  No.  24,  Knights  Templar.  Organized  in 
1868.     Membership  at  present    132. 

"7.  Bloomington  Chapter  No.  50,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  Or- 
ganized in  1870.     Membership  200.     Making  a  total  of  1,000  members  of 

the  Masonic  order  and  its  adjuncts  in  this  city. 

"The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  organized : 

"i.  Remembrance  Lodge  No.  "77.  Chartered  September  24,  1850,  and 
at  present  has  a  membership  of  196. 

"2.  Evergreen  City  Lodge  No.  265.     Now  has  a  membership  of  138. 

"3.  Uhland  Lodge  No.  305  (German.)  Organized  in  1868,  now  has 
a  membership  of  108. 

"4.  Bloomington  Lodge  No.  400.  Organized  December,  1887.  Now 
has  a  membership  of  223. 

"5.  Bethlehem  Lodge  of  Rebekahs  No.  32.  Organized  in  1871.  Pres- 
ent membership  138. 

"6.  Abraham  Lincoln  Lodge  of  Rebekahs  No.  85  (German.)  Or- 
ganized in  t88o.     And  present  membership  106. 

"7.  Ridgely  Canton  No.  9,  of  the  Patriarchs  [Militant.  Organized  in 
1890.     Now  has  a  membership  of  85. 

"8.  McLean  Encampment  No.  29.  Organized  in  1895.  Present  mem- 
bership 100.  Making  a  total  membership  of  principal  and  auxiliary  lodges 
Odd  Fellows  in  our  city,  1,175. 

"The  Improved  Order  of  Red  ]Men  have  organized  the  following 
tribes : 

"i.  Shabbona  Tribe  No.  18.  Organized  in  1880.  Present  member- 
ship 125. 

"2.  Tonawanda  Tribe  No.  48.  Organized  in  1886.  Now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  60. 

"3.  Osceola  Tribe  No.  28  (German.)  Organized  in  1883.  Present 
membership  100. 

"4.  Lodge  Minnehaha  No.  i,  of  the  Degree  of  Pocahontas.  Organ- 
ized in  1889.  Present  membership  83.  Making  a  total  membership  in 
this  order  and  auxiliary  degrees  of  368. 

"i.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  established  William  T.  Sher- 
man Post  No.  146,  in  July  1882,  and  its  present  membership  is  270. 

"2.  William  T.  Sherman  Relief  Corps  No.  7,  was  chartered  in  1884 
and  its  present  membership  is  112. 

"3.  Richard  J.  Oglesby  Circle  was  organized  in  1899  and  its  present 
membership  is  57.  Making  the  local  membership  of  this  order  and  its 
auxiliary  lodges  439. 

"The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  established  Division  No.  i  in  1876 
and  its  membership  is  now  80.  Division  No.  2  in  1881  and  its  member- 
ship is  85.     A  total  of  165  members. 
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"The   Knights  of   Pythias   have  organized : 

"i.  Damon  Lodge  No.  lo.  Chartered  June  lo,  1870.  Now  has  a 
membership  of   112. 

"2.  Pylhias  Lodge  No.  161.  Organized  1886.  Now  has  a  member- 
ship of  200. 

"3.  Jesse  Fell  Lodge  No.  164.  Organized  in  1886.  Now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  200. 

"4.  Blucher  Lodge  No.  76.  Organized  in  1888.  And  its  present 
rnembership  is  60. 

"5.  Bloomington  Lodge  No.  545.  Organized  in  1896.  Its  present 
membership  is  80.     Total  number  of  members  652. 

"The  National  Union  organized : 

"Bloomington  Council  No.  148,  April  11,  1885,  and  it  now  has  a 
membership  of  262. 

"The  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  have : 

"i.  Blooming  Grove  Camp  No.  no.  Chartered  in  July,  1885.  Pres- 
ent membership  630. 

"2.  Invincible  Camp  No.  1021.  Organized  in  1889.  Present  mem- 
bership 630. 

"3.  Souvenir  Camp  No.  4463,  organized  in  January  1897.  Present 
membership  125.  New  Home  Camp  No.  • — .  Organized  in  1898.  Pres- 
ent membership  100. 

"The  Royal  Neighbors  of  America  have  organized : 

"i.  Evergreen  Camp  No.  190.  Established  in  i8q6.  Present  mem- 
bership 200. 

"2.  Bloomington  Camp  No.  637.  Chartered  in  1897.  Membership 
100. 

"3.  Dewey  Camp.  Chartered  in  1899.  Present  membership  60.  So 
that  the  ^Modern  Woodmen  and  adjunct  lodges  have  a  total  membership 
of  1,440. 

"The  Order  of  L-nited  .American  Mechanics  chartered  Illinois  Coun- 
cil No.  9,  April  27,  1898,  and  its  membership  now  is  100. 

"In  addition  to  those  that  I  have  specially  named,  giving  dates  of 
organization  and  member.'^hip,  there  are  a  number  of  other  lodges,  the 
data  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain,  as  follows: 

"Union  Lodge  of  Masons,  Paradise  Lodge  of  Odd  Eellows,  Custer 
Company  No  22;  Knights  of  Pythias  Endowment  Rank,  Section  377 ; 
Bloomington  Lodge  No.  63  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen; 
Central  Star  Lodge  No.  282,  of  the  same  order. 

"Also  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters  have  organized  the  follow- 
ing lodges  with  a  large  membership.  Court  Bloomington  No.  118,  Holy 
Trinity  Court  No.  78,  St.  Mary's  Court  No.  691,  St.  Patrick's  No.  962, 
Holy  Infant  No.  204^  St.  Elizabeth's  Court  No.  203. 
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"The  Pioneer  Reserve  Association  have  organized  two  lodges,  Pio- 
neer Colony  No.  i,  and  Pioneer  Reserve  Association  No.  2. 

"The  Court  of  Honor  has  organized  Central  City  District  Court  No. 
202,  and  Court  No.  257. 

"The  Home  Forum  Benefit  Order,  the  Degree  of  Honor,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Good  Templars,  the  Independent  Order  of  Mutual  Aid, 
the  International  Order  of  Twelve,  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  Knights  of  Honor,  Knights 
of  the  Globe,  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  Royal  Orange  Institute,  Loyal 
Temperance  Legion,  Royal  Arcanum,  Royal  League,  the  Fraternal  Trib- 
unes, the  North  American  Union,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  and  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors.    All  have  prosperous  and  growing  lodges. 

"The  total  membership  of  all  these  orders  is  approximately  6,000. 
This  membership  comes  from  every  trade,  occupation  and  profession.  Its 
influence  reaches  almost  every  home.  It  is  made  up  of  persons  who  may 
and  do  largely  form  and  direct  public  sentiment,  and  who,  by  instinct  and 
training,  are  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

"I  know  there  are  a  few  who  are  disposed  to  criticise  the  principle 
and  theory  on  which  these  institutions  are  based.  But  the  critics  have 
been  generally  persons  uninformed  of  the  purpose  and  object  of  these 
societies.  And  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  criticism  they  have  gradually 
grown  and  prospered  until  by  their  deeds  the  world  has  come  to  know 
them.  No  evil  can  flow  from  an  organization  of  men  which  has  for  its 
basic  principle  charity.  No  vice  can  emanate  from  a  union  of  persons 
whose  bond  of  union  is  benevolence.  No  wrong  can  come  of  an  mstitu- 
tion  whose  cardinal  principle  is  patriotism.  The  world  appreciates  the 
fact  that  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  fraternity  is  no  offense  against  the  law 
of  man  or  God.  Brotherhood  is  a  virtue  which  all  these  noble  institutions 
seek  to  attain. 

"Charity,  benevolence,  patriotism,  fraternity  are  sentiments  that  har- 
monize with  every  honest  heart.  To  give  to  the  needy  in  the  hour  of 
sickness  and  death,  to  relieve  suffering  humanity,  to  maintain  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  make  up  a  religion  without  a  creed  and  are  a  basic  doc- 
trine of  all  these  societies ;  and  to  that  end  in  this  city  they  have  distrib- 
uted more  than  one-half  million  dollars. 

"Loyalty  to  the  city  and  the  nation  are  grand  principles  to  inculcate  in 
the  mind  of  man.  Devotion  to  the  law  and  its  supreme  majesty  is  a 
necessary  virtue  in  good  citizenship.  It  would  be  as  impossible  for  a 
traitor  to  his  country  to  obtain  membership  in  one  of  these  orders  as  it 
would  a  common  thief.  And  with  this  immense  membership  of  superb 
men  and  women  united  on  the  principle  of  patriotism  forming  the  active, 
energetic  rank  and  file  of  our  people,  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  city  and 
the' nation  must  prevail.     And  a  certificate  of  membership  in  one  of  these 
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orders  becomes  a  sacred  vow  and  a  solemn  assurance  to  the  public  that 
the  man  or  woman  who  possesses  it  is  a  true  American  citizen. 

"The  course  of  humanity  has  tended  toward  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Man  early  learned  to  appreciate  the  power  and  recognize  the  necessity  of 
united  co-operation.  The  enemies  of  mankind,  and  the  enemies  of  his 
life,  health  and  comfort,  the  enemies  of  his  happiness  and  prosperity,  can 
best  be  vanquished  by  making  common  cause  against  them.  We  have 
come  to  know  that  in  many  phases  of  human  action  it  is  better  and -no- 
bler to  wipe  away  the  selfish  principle  of  competition  and  strike  together. 
Too  often  in  the  struggle  of  the  individual  men  turn  the  sword  against 
each  other,  and  the  common  cause  of  humanity  is  forgotten.  The  tie 
which  binds  men  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  to  the  lessening  of  sorrow, 
to  the  drying  of  tears  is  a  sacred  tie. 

"The  line  along  which  these  institutions  that  I  have  named  have  been 
working  is  in  unison  with  the  line  of  human  progress.  The  tendency  oi 
civilization  is  to  organize.  In  every  field  of  activity,  in  every  phase  of 
human  endeavor,  in  every  enterprise  private  or  public,  social,  religious  or 
commercial,  there  is  a  constant,  ceaseless  tendency-  for  men  to  work  to- 
gether, and  in  that  field  where  these  societies  operate  union  is  more  potent 
than  in  any  other. 

"  Each  is  a  brotherhood  and  they  are  helping  to  lead  the  world  to  a 
common  center,  where  they  will  help  to  form  a  universal  brotherhood  of 
m.an. 

"This  day  must  give  new  vigor  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  our  citj-.  It 
calls  the  child  from  books  and  men  from  business  to  reflect  for  a  day 
upon  our  growth  in  the  past  and  our  possibilities  for  the  future.  It  en- 
genders in  the  soul  of  every  individual  a  public  spirit  and  the  public 
spirit  of  today  means  glorious  institutions  'for  tomorrow.  Each  genera- 
tion works  largely  for  the  future,  as  well  as  the  present,  and  if  this  gen- 
eration does  not  hand  to  its  successor  as  much  or  more  than  it  received 
from  its  predecessor  tlien  human  civilization  is  moving  backward.  The 
old  adage,  'The  evil  men  do  live  after  them,  but  the  good  is  oft  interred 
with  the  bonts,'  is  false.  The  good  that  men  do  is  eternal ;  the  evil, 
though  firmly  fixed  as  adamant,  is  worn  away  by  the  ceaseless  tread  of 
time.  The  evil  that  men  do  may  retard,  but  never  stops  the  progress  of 
the  world,  because  progress  is  the  law  of  God.  It  is  this  great  truth  that 
fosters  and  maintains  a  public  spirit.  It  is  this  sublime  fact  that  assures 
reward  for  every  sacrifice  which  may  be  made  for  the  nublic  weal. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  future  destiny  of  our  city  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  one,  but  of  all.  Municipal  government  will  have  more 
to  do  in  the  future  with  the  sorrow  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  it 
has  in  the  past.  The  ti.'ndency  of  humanity  is  toward  the  town,  and  new 
questions  are  constantly  arising  for  the  government  of  these  new  condi- 
tions. To  solve  these  problems  will  demand  the  highest  intelligence  and 
the  purest  motives.  Let  us  assure  these  things  to  the  future  by  main- 
taining all  our  local  institutions  in  all  their  vigor  and  in  all  their  purity, 
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and  if  we  can  say  to  the  next  generation,  'We  bequeathed  to  you  these 
institutions  as  the  product  of  our  best  endeavor,'  we  give  to  it  a  still 
grander  heritage  than  came  to  us  from  the  past." 

The  close  and  skirmish  drill  and  the  sham  battle  given  by  Company 
D  was  the  thing  that  all  of  the  young  people  waited  for.  The  boys 
spilled  smoke  and  powder  by  the  barrel  to  the  great  delight  of  the  kids 
and  to  the  interest  of  the  elders.  The  sham  battle  was  the  closing  feature 
of  the  afternoon  and  the  final  event  of  a  day  that  was  nothing  but  suc- 
cess and  a  praiseworthy  reflection  on  the  city  of  Bloomington. 

Tonight  all  who  can  get  in  will  be  admitted  to  the  Coliseum  free,  be- 
ginning at  '7  :30  o'clock.  A  small  portion  of  the  seats  have  been  reserved 
for  the  members  of  the  city  council,  the  city  officials  and  the  committees 
in  charge.  The  complete  programme  for  the  day,  as  carried  out  sub- 
stantially,  follows : 

MORNING — 8  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

Band  concerts  at  court  house  square  by  De  ]\Iolay;  Dillon's;  Soldiers' 
Orphans'  Home  band;  Goodman  band,  Decatur,  and  Fourth  regiment-, 
H.  R.  K.  P.  band,  Champaign. 

9:30  a.  m..  School  Children's  Parade. 

Divisions  formed  on  Monroe  street,  west  of  Center,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Superintendent  E.  M.  Van  Petten,  Chief  Marshal  Dr.  Hallett, 
and  his  aids.  The  line  of  march  is  as  follows :  East  on  Monroe  from 
Center  to  Main,  north  to  Market,  east  to  East,  south  to  Jefferson,  west  to 
Center,  south  to  Washington,  east  to  East,  south  to  Front,  west  to  the 
Coliseum.  The  schools  marched  in  the  following  order :  High  school, 
Edwards,  Sheridan,  Emerson,  Franklin,  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Jefferson, 
Washington,  Raymond,  St.  Mary's  parochial  school,  St.  Mary's  German 
parochial  school,  German  Lutheran  school.  Dillon's  band  headed  the 
parade,  the  K.  of  P.  band  of  Champaign  has  a  place  and  the  Boys'  band 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home. 

AT  THE  COLISEUM. — I0:I5   A.   M. 

Programme  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  city  schools: 

Overture — De   Molay  orchestra. 

Song — "Illinois,''  audience. 

Prayer — President  E.    M.   Smith,   Wesleyan. 

Song — "Greeting  to  Fatherland,"  Bloomington  Slaennerchor. 

Recitation— "The  Debating  Society  at  the  Deestrict  Skule." 
Charlotte  Clay  Probasco. 

Toy  Symphony — Ladies  of  Amateur  Musical  Club. 

Address — "Schools  of  the  Olden  Times,"  Dr.  Richard  Edwards. 

Solo — "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  in  costume,  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, Miss  Kate  Eloise  Donahue. 

Song — "America,"  by  the  audience. 

Captain  John  H.  Burnham,  superintendent  of  city  schools  in  1864, 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  gathering. 
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AFTERNOON.  : 

Music  by  Bands  at  Square,   12:30  to  1.30  p.  m. 

Grand  Military  and  Civic  Parade. 

Line  of  March — West  on  Monroe  to  Main,  south  on  Main  to  Jeffer- 
son, west  on  Jefferson  to  Center,  south  on  Center  to  Washington,  east 
on  Washington  to  Evans,  countermarch  to  Main,  south  on  Main  to  Wood, 
west  on  Wood  to  Miller  park.     Parade  moves  at  2  p.  m. 

For  the  formation  the  following  positions  have  been  assigned :  Troop 
B,  facing  west,  left  extending  east  on  Monroe  street  just  east  of  Prairie; 
First  division  east  side  of  Prairie  street,  facing  north ;  Second  division 
west  side  of  Prairie  street;  Third  division  east  side  of  Prairie  street, 
facing  south,  left  extending  north ;  Fourth  division  west  side  of  Prairie 
street,  facing  south;  Fifth  division,  facing  north  on  East  street,  left  ex- 
tending south ;  Sixth  division,  facing  south  on  East  street,  left  extending 
north;  bicycle  and  Seventh  division  facing  north,  between  Washington 
and  Front  streets  on  Prairie.     The  marshals  front  streets  on  Prairie. 

PARADE    DIVISIONS. 

Chief  Marshal,  Dr.  Joseph  Hallett ;  M.  B.  Jeter,  Chief  of  Staff;  Aids, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hall,  Dr.  N.  F.  Jordan,  Capt.  C.  Riebsame,  Louis  Fitzhenry, 
J.  B.  Lennon,  Lewis  M.  Reeves,  C.  L.  Hills,  Wm.  H.  Geneva,  Edward 
Holland.     Cavalry  Troop  B,  mounted,  will  act  as  escort  of  Chief  Marshal. 

First  Division. — Escort  of  Police;  Band,  De  Molay;  Marshal,  P.  A. 
Thayer;  Aids,  A  J.  Barr,  A.  B.  Funk;  Company  D,  Fifth  Regiment, 
L  N.  G. ;  Wm.  T.  Sherman  Post  No.  146,  G.  A.  R. ;  Hovey  Post  No.  786, 
G.  A.  R. ;  Normal  Ladies'  G.  A.  R.  Circle ;  The  Honorable  Mayor,  Alder- 
men and  other  city  officials  in  carriages.  Carriage  No.  i. — ]\Iayor  Thomas, 
Alderman  Lang,  Alderman  Maxton  and  Hon.  John  A.  Sterling.  Car- 
riage No.  2 — Aldermen  G.  W.  Bowmian,  D.  G.  O'Neill,  Committee  ]\Ir.  E. 
M.  Prince  and  Capt.  J.  H.  Burnahm.  Carriage  No.  3 — Aldermen  Geo.  >Ior- 
rison,  Jesse  B.  Enlow,  A.  G.  Erickson,  J.  W.  Rogers.  Carriage  No.  4 — 
Aldermen  W.  H.  Kerrick,  W.  A.  Stautz,  R.  O.  Graham,  Fred  C.  Smith. 
Carriage  No.  5 — City  Clerk  C.  C.  Hassler,  City  Attorney  W.  R.  Bach,, 
City  Treasurer  Flarley  White,  Police  Magistrate  M.  M.  Morrissey.  Car- 
riage No.  6 — Ex-Mayors  Franklin  Price,  E.  H.  Rood,  T.  J.  Bunn,  Ben.  F. 
Funk.  Carriage  No.  7 — Ex-Mayors  D.  T.  Foster,  E.  M.  Heafer,  John 
Reed.  Carriage  No.  8 — Mrs.  Maria  Paist,  'Sirs.  Virginia  Graves,  Mrs. 
Judith  Bradner,  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Jones,  of  Springfield.  Carriage  No. 
9 — Messrs.  John  Dawson,  James  Goodheart,  Adam  Guthrie  and  Abraham 
Brokaw.  Carriage  No.  10— Mrs.  J.  N.  Ward,  Mrs.  Judge  John  M.  Scott, 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Perry  and  Mrs.  John  Dawson. 

Second  Division. — Marshal,  John  P.  Bertoni ;  Aids,  Wm.  Bair,  J.  J. 
Pitts,  Fred  L.  Lang;  Champaign  Band;  Uniform  Rank,  K.  of  P.,  of 
Champaign ;  Captain  G.  Freese ;  Custer  Division,  Uniform  Rank,  K.  of 
P. ;  Marshal,  Dr.  F.  J.  Welch ;  Pythias  Lodge  No.  161,  K.  of  P,  Marshal, 
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Dr.  J.  L.  Yolton ;  Jesse  Fell  Lodge  K.  of  P. ;  Remembrance  Lodge,  L  O. 
O.  F.,  Marshal,  R.  Sellman ;  Evergreen  City  Lodge,  L  O.  O.  F.,  Marshal, 
J.  S.  Drust;  Bloomington  Lodge  No.  400,  L  O.  O.  F.  ;  Ridgeley  Canton, 
Uniform  Rank,  L  O.  O.  F. ;  McLean  Encampment,  L  0.0.  F. 

Third  Division. — Goodman  Band,  Decatur;  Marshal,  Julius  Dietrich; 
Aids,  C.  Lamp,  Albert  Wochner,  Henry  Myer,  Louis  Dauel,  Wm.  Muhl, 
W.  A.  Gerken ;  "In  Memoriam,"  float ;  "Fair  Bloomington  in  Allegory," 
float;  German-American  citizens. 

Fourth  Division. — Marshal,  J.  F.  Heffernan ;  Aids,  J.  J.  Boylan ;  Wm. 
V.  Evans ;  Gehrig's  band,  Pekin ;  Irish-Americans ;  John  E.  Burk,  Mar- 
shal ;  Aids,  John  Ryan,  John  Sullivan ;  Irish  Clergy  in  carriages ;  St. 
Patrick's  Court  of  Foresters ;  Holy  Trinity  Court  of  Foresters ;  Shab- 
bona  Tribe,  I.  O.  R.  M. ;  Daughters  of  Pocahontas ;  Float  in  charge  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Dr.  IMorseman ;  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians ;  Mar- 
shal, P.  C.  Green ;  American  Mechanics ;  Marshal,  Otto  Wallace ;  Scandia 
Benevolent  Society. 

Fifth  Division. — ^Marshal,  Homer  W.  Hall ;  Aids,  P.  W.  Coleman, 
William  Schmidt;  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  Band;  Maccabee  Court  No. 
150 — Marshal,  A.  B.  Thompson ;  Lady  Maccabees — Marshal,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Kirkman ;  Ladies'  R.  N.  .A..,  Float  in  charge  Mrs.  Laura  Tatman ;  Ever- 
green Camp  No.  190,  R.  N.  A. ;  Bloomington  Camp  No.  637,  R.  N.  A. ; 
Dewey  Camp,  R.  N.  A. ;  Escort  Union,  Degree  Staff ;  Blooming  Grove 
Camp  No.  no,  M.  W.  A.;  Invincible  Camp  No.  1021,  M.  W.  A.;  Souve- 
nir Camp  No.  4463,  M.  W.  A. ;  Good  Templars — Marshal,  John  Stihvell ; 
National  Union — Marshal,  J.  E.  Johnson;  Colored  I.  O.  O.  F. — Marshal, 
A.  D.  Cecil ;  Pioneer  Reserve  Float,  in  charge  William  Plumley. 

Sixth  Division. — Marshal,  John  F.  O'Donnell ;  Aids,  Frank  Hulva, 
R.  P.  Engleken;  Dillon's  Military  Band;  Marshal,  J.  F.  Hulva;  Butchers' 
Union ;  Miners'  Union ;  Iron  Molders'  Union ;  Marshal,  C.  M.  Rosen- 
baum ;  Cigarmakers'  Union ;  Marshal,  Henry  Walker ;  Brickmakers'  Un- 
ion ;  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Union ;  Marshal,  Wm.  Koepke ;  Plumbers' 
Union;  Marshal,  Frank  McCleare ;  Painters'  and  Decorators'  Union; 
Marshal,  C.  M.  Herrington ;  Teamsters'  Union ;  Marshal,  Wm.  Radford ; 
Bricklayers'  Union ;  Marshal,  Robert  Cannon. 

Seventh  Division. — Marshal,  Wm.  H.  Plumley ;  Bicycle  Corps. 

AT   MILLER   PARK,   3  P.    M. 

Drill  by  U.  R.  K.  of  P.,  Custer  company.  No.  22. 

Drill  by  degree  team  Modern  Woodmen. 

Oration — "A  Factor  in'  Our  City's  Prosperity,"  Hon.  John  A.  Ster- 
ling. 

Mounted  drill   Troop  B.   I.   N.   G. 

Close  drill,  skirmish  firing  and  sham  battle.  Company  D,  I.  N.  G., 
interspersed  by  music  by  combined  Bloomington,  Champaign,  Pekin  and 
Decatur  bands. 

Trapeze  work  by  Messrs.  Roush  and  Washburn. 
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AT    NIGHT — COLISEUM,     8    o'cLOCK. 

Mayor  L.  B.  Thomas,  Presiding. 

Song — -"Pioneers,"  Hassler — Hayden  quartette:  J.  E.  Johnson,  C.  R. 
Atkinson,  J.  H.  Brown,  E.  F.  Quintal. 

Introductory  Address,    Mayor    Thomas. 

Song — -"The  Evergreen  City  That  I  Love,"  composed  especially  by 
C.  E.  Stewart ;  Sung  by  Lyric  quartette :  C.  E.  Stewart,  Roy  Atkinson, 
Frank  Charlton,  E.  B.  Barnes. 


The  Evergreen  City  That  I  Love. 


On  a  verdant,  rolling  prairie  in  the  west, 
Embowered  like  a  gem  a  city  gleams. 
Framed  in  trees  of  waving  green, 

Flashing  walls  and  towers  are  seen,  •  . 

Where  my  heart  is  ever  turning  in  my  dreams. 
And  my  thoughts  will  often  turn, 

.\nd  my  inmost  soul  will  yearn, 

When  a  vision  of  its  beauty  will  arise. 

For  my  feet  may  often  stray. 

But  my  heart  will  ever  stay 

Fixed  forever  in  the  city  that  I  prize. 

Tis  the  city  of  my  birth, 

The  fairest  spot  on  earth         -  .  .. 

And  the  resting  place  of  loved  ones  gone  above. 

And  though  time  may  changes  bring. 

Still   my  heart  will  ever  cling 

And  keep  evergreen  the  city  that  I  love. 

There  are  maidens  in  that  city  of  the  west 

As  fair  and  bright  as  summer  morning  skies ; 

And  her  sons  with  valor  thrill 

And  they  answer  with  a  will  '  ' 

When  Honor,  Love,  or  Duty  bids  them  rise. 

And  beside  a  murmuring  rill. 

On  a  grassy  sloping  hill. 

Lies  a  loved  one  who  has  long     since  been  at  rest. 

And  our  hearts  will  cling  the  more, 

For  the  loved  ones  gone  before. 

To  the  evergreen  city  of  the  blest.  — Clark  E.  Sfczivrt. 


DAVID    I.    PERRY, 
Bloomington's    First    Mayor. 


Copy  of    Button   Worn   by  School    Chil- 
dren   May    10,    1900. 


Office    in    Which    Bloomington's    First  FRANKLIN    PRICE, 

Council    Met.  Bloomington's    Oldest    Surviving    Mayor. 
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Address,  Hon.  James  S.  Ewing.* 

A  Citizen  of  No  Mean  City. 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies.  .  ■    ..•■..,•:: 

Saint  Paul,  in  Jerusalem,  was  accused  by  certain  of  the  Jews.  They 
said,  "he  was  a  pestilent  fellow,  a  stirrer-up  of  sedition,  a  ring-leader  of 
the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  a  follower  of  one  Jesus,  who  is  now  dead,  but 
he  says  is  alive."  The  Chief  Captain  seemed  to  recognize  him  as  an 
Egyptian  murdered. 

But  Paul  said,  "I  am  a  Jew,  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilica,  "A  Citizen  of  No 
Mean  City." 

This  claim  of  citizenship  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficient,  for  they  bound 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  scourged.  But  Paul  said  to  a  Centurion  that 
stood  by,  "Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourage  a  man  that  is  a  Roman,  and 
uncondemned?" 

When  the  Centurion  heard  that,  he  went  into  the  Chief  Captain,  and 
said,  "Take  heed  what  thou  doest;  for  this  man  is  a  Roman!" 

Then  the  following  conversation  took  place : 

"Tell  me!  art  thou  a  Roman?"  Paul  said,  "Yes."  And  the  Chief 
Captain,  "With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom;"  but  Paul  said,  "I 
was  free  born !" 

The  Chief  Captain  decided  he  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  a  Roman 
citizen  could  not  be  tried  under  the  Jewish  law.  So  he  sent  Paul  to 
Csesarea,  to  be  tried  by  a  Roman  Governor. 

And  between  Paul  and  this  Roman  Governor  occurred  another  re- 
markable conversation. 

Paul  said,  "Neither  against  the  law,  neither  against  the  temple,  nor 
yet  against  Caesar  have  I  offended  anything  at  all." 

Festus  said,  "Wilt  thou  then  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  be  judged 
of  these  things?" 

Then  said  Paul,  "[  stand  at  Caesar's  judgment  seat,  where  I  ought 
to  be  judged.     T  appeal  unto  Csesar." 

*James  S.  Ewing  was  born  in  JNIcLean  county  in  1835,  at  what  was 
then  called  Walnut  Grove,  now  Eureka,  Woodford  county,  all  of  that 
region  having  been  included  in  McLean  county  until  1840. 

His  father  was  John  W.  Ewing,  the  fifth  mayor  of  Bloomington,  of 
whom  a  sektch  is  given  in  this  volume  in  the  list  of  Bloomington's 
mayors. 

In  1840  he  came  to  Bloomington  with  his  father's  family,  and  the 
boyhood  of  his  reniembrance  was  nearly  all  passed  in  this  city. 

He  wa?  educated  at  Center  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law  in  B'oomington  in  1858.  He  has  always  taken  a  deep 
interest  m  politics,  and  bis  rare  .skill  and  executive  ability  in  this  direction 
caused  him  at  different  times  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  and 
National  State  Central  Committees. 

He  was  made  rninist^'r  to  Belgium,  and  served  there  in  beautiful 
Brussels  from  1893  to  1897. 

He  has  long  been  one  of  Bloomington's  most  talented  and  emnient 
lawyers. 
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And  when  the  Jews  again  demanded  the  death  of  Paul,  this  gover- 
nor said : 

"It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  before 
that  he  which  is  accused  have  the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  license 
to  answer  for  himself  concerning  the  crime  laid  against  him." 

Rome  had  been  a  republic  for  500  years,  and  her  liberties  had  not  yet 
been  lost  in  the  glory  of  her  conquests ;  but  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  in  all  her  provinces  on  either  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  as 
\*ell  in  Tarsus  as  at  Rome,  the  aegis  of  her  laws  covered  and  protected 
her  citizens. 

This  was  a  marvelous  inheritance !  Paul  had  not  'bought  it  with  a 
great  sum,"  but  i!  came  to  him  as  a  birthright;  and  we  do  not  wonder 
that  with  pride  and  confidence  he  declared  he  "Was  a  Citizen  of  No 
Mean  City." 

Many  things  have  happened  in  the  nineteen  centuries  since  this  ex- 
ultant declaration  of  citizenship.  Kingdoms  and  Empires  have  risen  and 
fallen ;  Republics  have  been  born,  baptized  in  blood,  and  gone  down  to 
death  in  their  greed  for  gold  and  glory.  Revolutions  have  swept  over 
the  earth,  and  chaos  reigned  for  a  thousand  years.  And  yet,  through  all 
this  long  night,  through  all  these  plots  and  counter-plots,  the  spirit  of 
human  liberty  has  survived,  and  somehow  bridging  over  the  waste  places 
of  history,  enables  us  to  say  tonight,  with  the  same  pride  and  the  same 
confidence  as  Paul  in  Caesarea,  "  I  Am  a  Citizen  of  No  Mean  City." 

This  citizenship  is  our  inheritance!  not  "bought  with  a  great  sum," 
but  a  free  gift  from  our  fathers  who  say  to  us  m  spirit,  tonight,  "Take 
it !  and  be  thankful.'' 

The  city  of  Bloomington  is  fifty  years  old  today.  But  there  is  a  de- 
cade prior  to  our  entrance  into  city  life,  with  which  I  am  quite  familiar, 
and  about  which  I  prefer  to  speak.  To  me,  Bloomington  from  1840  to 
1850  is  much  more  interesting  than  Bloomington  from  1850  to  1900. 

To  know  a  man  or  a  woman  well,  you  must  know  something  of  his, 
or  her,  youth ;  and  to  know  a  city,  you  must  know  who  were  its  build- 
ers ;  what  were  its  youthful  surroundings,  and  under  what  conditions  did 
it  find  its  municipal  life? 

When  we  are  young  our  minds  are  easily  moved  to  joy  or  sadness  by 
the  chords,  or  discords,  of  our  own  dreaming,  and  imagination  plays  a 
large  part  in  filling  waste  places  with  things  of  beauty,  and  often  casts  a 
glamour  ovei  events  which,  possibly,  are  quite  realistic. 

.  Therefore,  if  some  things  I  may  say  should  seem  to  be  somewhat 
fanciful,  you  will  remember  this  is  a  reminiscence,  rather  than  a  history. 
Bloomington  in  1840  was  a  picture  of  "Sweet  Auburn !"  Try  to 
think  of  it,  as  it  nestled  in  the  sunshine  on  the  border  of  the  grove. 
Great  oaks  standing  like  mailed  sentinels  for  its  protection.  No  land- 
scape gardm ;  no  flower  bordered  park ;  no  well  shaven  lawn,  or  artificial 
lake,  was  half  so  wonderful  as  that  Blooming  Grove ! 

Oaks,  elms,  hackberry  and  linden,  ash,  hickory,  maple  and  walnut; 
open  glassy   glades   and   leafy   dells ;   natural  bowers,   trellised    with  wild 
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grape  vines,  carpeted  with  violets  and  sweetwilliams,  perfumed  with  flow- 
ers and  resonant  with  the  music  of  singing  birds. 

This  wonderful  grove,  full  of  animal  life,  fed  at  nature's  bountiful 
table ,  a  thousand  flowers,  ranging  from  spring  violet  to  the  golden-rod ; 
the  may  apple,  the  paw-paw,  and  the  purple  grape ;  from  budding  spring 
to  fading  autumn,  for  the  delight  of  man,  arrayed  herself  in  her  chang- 
ing garments  of  beauty. 

And  the  prairie  to  the  north  of  it  more  wonderful  than  the  grove, 
waving  and  undulating  like  a  sea  in  motion,  was  an  endless  landscape  of 
grasses  and  flowers,  where  the  wild  rose  blossomed  and  the  red  deer 
wandered. 

"Wonderful    land. 

Where   the    loam    and    the   sand 

Burst  into  bloom 

At  the  touch  of  a  hand." 

And  so,  between  the  grove  and  the  prairie,  with  their  "orchard,  and 
meadow,  and  deep  tangled  wild-wood,"  lay  this  pretty  village  like  a  sleep- 
ing child  in  the  sunshine  and  the  shade. 

And  this  is  what  the  dreamer  saw : 

"Seas  of  grain  and  of  answers  to  the  prayers  of  mankind 
And  the  rose  in  blossom  making  a  bride  of  the  wind. 
And  the  prairie  flowers  shining  like  a  scripture  m  bloom. 
And  the  bees  abroad  with  their  plunder  and  boom, 
Never  blundering  amiss,  for  there  is  something  to  kiss. 
Where  the  flowers  out  of  doors  smile  in  all  weather, 
And  bud,  blossom  and  fruit  grace  the  garden  together." 

I  hold  that  the  men  who  build  a  city,  who  lay  its  foundation  and 
nourish  it  into  life,  impress  their  characteristics  upon  it  for  generations 
to  come.  And  it  is  to  the  founders  and  pioneer  citizens  of  Bloomington, 
who  laid  its  foundations  in  soberness  and  righteousness,  in  intelligence, 
integrity  and  honor,  that  we  owe  the  high  reputation  of  our  city,  and 
the  pride  with  which  we  say  today,  "We  are  Citizens  of  No  Mean  City." 

And  when  I  mention  the  names  of  these  gentlemen,  I  am  calling  a 
roll  of  honor. 

THE  VILLAGE    SCHOOL 

for  four  years,  or  more,  was  taught  by  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Hobbs.  There  were 
other  school  teachers  before  and  after.  Mr.  Bragg,  Mr.  S.  S.  Luce,  Mr. 
George  W.  Minier,  Mr.  Peter  Folsom,  but  the  village  school  teacher 
proper,  par  excellence,  was  Dr.  Hobbs.  A  singular  and  remarkable  man ! 
He  came  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  I  think  in  1838.  He  was  the  dentist,  school 
teacher,  and  the  social  arbiter  elcgantarium  of  the  village.  He  was  a 
large,  handsome  and  elegant  gentleman.  While  most  other  citizens 
dressed  in  blue  jeans,  tow  linen  and  linsey  wolsey,  he  wore  broadcloth. 
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silk  hats,  immaculate  linen  and  silk  lined  cloaks.  He  was  afterwards  a 
merchant,  and  for  many  years  the  county  clerk. 

He  died  leaving  no  enemies,  a  good  many  debts,  and  twenty-seven 
satin  vests. 

I  recall  the  following  names  of  persons  now  living  in  Bloomington 
who  attended  this  school :  Adam  and  Peter  Guthrie,  William,  Newton  and 
James  Hodge,  Jonathan  H.  Cheney,  Thomas  J.  Bunn,  Richard  Lander, 
John  T.  Walton,  James  and  William  Depew,  Edward  Hardy,  Dr.  Wm. 
M.  T.  Miller,   James  S.   Ewing,  Lewis  B.  Thomas. 

Miss  Virginia  Hayden,  now  Mrs.  Linus  Graves. 

Miss  Louisa  Depew,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  Crothers. 

Miss  Harriet  Hardy,  now  Mrs.  L  W.  Wilmeth. 

Miss  Margaret  Hawks,  now  Mrs.  Richard  Lander. 

Miss  Nannie  McCulloch,  now  Mrs.  D.  S.  Dyson. 

Miss  Lydia  McKisson,  now  Mrs.  Edward  Hardy. 

Miss  Mary  Hawks,  now  Mrs.  O.  T.  Reeves. 

THE    DOCTORS. 

When  I  first  remember  Bloomington,  the  block  north  of  the  court 
house  was  owned  and  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Dr.  John  F.  Henry. 

He  came  from  Hopkinsville,  Tenn. ;  was  a  descendant  of  Patrick 
Henry;  a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Gustavus  Henry,  one  of  the  great  orators 
of  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Henry  was  a  most  elegant  and  accomplished  gentleman,  as  well 
as  an  able  physician.  He  improved  the  farm  east  of  the  city  now  owned 
by  Mr.  George  P.  Davis,  and  did  much  to  give  tone,  character  and  cul- 
ture tc  the  new  community. 

The  block  east  of  the  court  house  was  owned  and  occupied  by  another 
physician,  Dr.  John  Anderson.  He  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Jonathan  H. 
Chene}'.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  means  for  that  day ;  a  learned  physi- 
cian of  great  dignity  of  character  and  of  superior  intelligence.  He  died 
in  early  manhood,  but  was  long  remembered  in  the  village  for  his  kind- 
ness and  real  worth. 

Dr.  Colborne  was  another  of  our  early  doctors  who  was  very  much 
loved  and  respected.  He  removed  to  Peoria,  where  he  died  manj'  years 
after.  His  son  is  now  one  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
that  city.  There  were  others  who  came  a  little  later ;  the  ones  I  most 
particularly  remember  were  Dr.  A.  Luce,  Dr.  Ezekiel  Thomas,  Dr.  E.  K. 
Crothers,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Stipp,  and  Dr.  Chas.  R.  Parke. 

THE    LAWYERS 

were  David  Davis,  General  Gridley,  Wells  Colton,  and  Kersey  H.  Fell. 
Afterwards,  but  while  Bloomington  was  yet  a  village,  and  almost  at  the 
same  time,  came  a  number  of  young  lawyers  who  well  supplemented  the 
fathers  of  this  bar,  and  continued  it,  what  it  always  had  been  and  what 
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it  has  remained  to  this  day,  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  state:  Leonard  Swett, 
William  Ward  Orme,  John  H.  Wickizer,  Wm.  H.  Hanna  and  John  M. 
Scott. 

There  were  other  distinguished  lawyers  who,  while  they  were  not  res- 
idents of  Bloomington,  yet  practiced  at  the  McLean  county  bar,  and  we 
may  claim  something  of  their  fame  as  a  possession. 

AN    INCIDENT. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  county,  two  boys,  one  day,  went  into  tlie 
old  court  house  to  hear  a  lawsuit  tried.  There  were  assembled  eight 
young  lawyers — not  all  of  them  engaged  in  the  trial,  but  giving  strict  at- 
tention to  the  proceeding.  It  was  not  a  suit  of  great  importance.  Some 
on?  had  permitted  his  cattle  to  stray  into  his  neighbor's  cornfield;  the 
neighbor  set  his  dog  on  the  cattle,  and  a  suit  in  trespass  followed.  It  was 
really  a  suit  between  the  dog  and  the  steers,  and  involved  their  respective 
characters  for  quietness  and  good  deportment  in  the  neighborhood.  But  en 
gaged,  or  interested,  in  that  suit,  were  eight  young  lawyers.  I  doubt  if 
any  one  of  them  over  26  or  27  years  old ;  certainly  not  over  30,  and  some 
much  younger.  The  court  was  presided  over  by  Samuel  H.  Treat,  who 
afterwards  became  a  United  States  district  judge,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  and  jurists  in  the  state.  (!)ne  of  the  lawyers  was 
General  Aasahel  Gridley,  our  townsman,  and  a  well  known  citizen  of  the 
state. 

David  Davis,  first  a  noted  lawyer,  then  a  circuit  judge;  then  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States ;  then  a  United  States  senator 
and  acting  vice-president  of  the  nation ;  a  citizen  of  state  and  national 
fame,  whom  the  people  of  Bloomington  loved  and  delighted  to  honor. 

Another  was  John  T.  Stuart,  a  brilliant  lawyer,  several  times  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men. 

Another  one  was  David  Campbell,  then  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
afterwards  a  prominent  lawyer  and  citizen  of  Springfield. 

Another  was  Edward  D.  Baker,  who  was  afterwards  a  United  States 
senator  from  Oregon;  a  famous  orator,  who  immortalized  himself  by  his 
marvelous  oration  over  David  Broderick. 

Another  was  James  JMcDougal,  a  brilliant  Irishman,  afterwards  a 
United  States  senator  from  the  state  of  California. 

And  Abraham  Lincoln !  who  has  passed  -beyond  the  domain  of  human 
praise  into  the  pantheon  of  universal  history. 

I  might  add  that  one  of  those  boys  afterwards  became  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  and  the  other  is  your  speaker. 

Speaking  to  any  audience  in  America,  and  I  might  say  in  the  world, 
I  doubt  if  such  an  incident  could  be  truthfully  related  of  any  other  gath- 
ering. 
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We  had  political  parties  in  those  days,  and  the  country  was  lost  and 
saved  as  often  then  as  now. 

The  leading  Whigs  were  David  Davis,  Wm.  ]\IcCuIlough,  Allen  With- 
ers, Jesse  W.  Fell,  Isaac  Funk,  General  Gridley,  Wm.  Thomas,  Wm.  H. 
Temple,  Wm.  H.  Hodge,  James  Miller. 

The  leading  Democrats  were  J\lerrit  L.  Covel,  Abraham  Brokaw, 
Henry  I.  Miller,  Joseph  C.  Duncan,  John  W.  Ewing,  H.  P.  Merriman,  Al- 
bert Dodd,  John  Moore,  Geo.  D.  Mcllhiney. 

Therf;  was  a  third  party — not  a  Greenback,  Populist,  or  Prohibition 
party.  It  was  called  the  Abolition  party!  It  was  a  small  and  very  mucn 
abused  party.  In  Bloomington  it  numbered  six  members :  Thomas 
Hardy,  Wm.  Wallace,  J.  N.  Ward,  Deacon  Tompkins,  Geo.  Deitrich,  Silas 
Hays. 

Abolitionism  was  then  a  term  of  reproach.  And  those  who  openly 
professed  the  faith  were  bitterly  denounced  as  fanatics,  "pestilent  fellows," 
"stirrers-up  of  sedition,"  and  enemies  of  their  country.  They  denied  this 
charge.  They  said,  "We  love  our  country,  and  therefore  dare  we  not  keep 
silence  concerning  her  sin." 

Whigs  and  Democrats  proclaimed  the  vital  and  all  important  ques- 
tions were  about  Internal  Improvements,  U.  S.  Bank,  the  Tariff,  the  Me.K- 
ican  War.  These  six  men  said,  "nothing  is  important  but  human  liberty." 
"You  cannot  have  a  republic  half  slave  and  half  free."  "A  free  people 
cannot  have  slaves."     "It  is  on  our  consciences,  we  must  talk." 

The  Whigs  and  Democrats  said,  "You  are  agitators ;  you  must  not  ag- 
itate, you  will  ruin  the  country." 

They  said,  "Not  till  the  country  divorces  herself  from  her  sin  can 
her  bells  ring  peace." 

And  now,  in  the  white  light  of  history,  we  know  that  theirs  was,  "The 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  make  straight  the  paths  of  the  Lord !" 

Now  we  know,  that  those  six  men,  and  they  onl}',  were  right,  and  all 
the  others  were  wrong. 

Now  we  know,  that  in  politics,  questions  of  arithmetic,  questions  of 
finance,  questions  of  economics  are  never  of  supreme  importance. 

Now  we  know,  that  in  the  presence  of  a  question  of  human  liberty,  a 
question  of  preserving  the  republic  on  the  true  principle  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  all  other  questions  must  vail  their  faces,  and,  for 
the  time  being,  sink  into  insignificance. 

THE    BUSINESS    INTERESTS 

of  the  village  were  well  represented.     The  market  was  largely  local,  but 
almost  every  demand  was  supplied  by  some  local  industry. 

Mr.  Matthew  H.  Hawks  operated  an  oil  mill. 

Mr.  John  N.  Larriniore  manufactured  hats. 

Mr.  Daniel  Dryer  had  a  pottery. 
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Wm.  F.  Flagg  and  John  W.  Ewing,  as  Flagg  &  Ewing,  operated  a 
saw  mill,  machine  shop  and  foundry,  and  manufactured  furniture. 

David  D.  Haggard  made  half  bushels. 

Lewis  Bunn  and  Oliver  Ellsworth  were  the  blacksmiths. 

Gillespie  and  Adolph  were  tailors. 

John  Dawson  was  the  shoemaker. 

Goodman  and  Lyman  Fefre  were  the  wagon  makers. 

James  Walton  and  Joshua  Harlan  were  saddlers  and  harness  makers. 

John  Myers  and  S.  B.  Brown  ran  the  flour  mill. 

Jacob  Myers  had  a  woolen  mill. 

Ebenezer  Peck  and  William  Brewer  each  owned  tan  yards. 

George  Deitrich  was  the  tinner. 

Noah  Stine,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  John  Rockhold  were  coopers. 

Allan  Withers,  Wm.  Temple,  Wm.  H.  Allin,  James  H.  Robinson,  and 
A.  J.  Merriman  were  our  merchants. 

Joel  Depew  was  a  cabinet  maker. 

J.  N.  W^ard  manufactured  chairs. 

Cravan  Bosley  was  the  house  painter,  and 

John  L.  Wolcott  was  the  undertaker. 

You  see  how  diversified  were  these  industries.  How  everything  that 
was  wanted  was  manufactured  at  home.  Every  one  did  well,  made  a  good 
living,  and  was  well  content  that  his  neighbor  should  prosper.  There  was 
then  no  selfish  spirit  of  competition  which  sought  to  drive  all  others  out 
of  business  and  gather  all  the  golden  sheaves  into  one  barn. 

Remember,  in  this  village  were  only  500  or  600  people.  Ministers, 
doctors,  law3'ers,  manufacturers,  handicraftsmen,  and  day  laborers  all 
worked  together  for  the  good  of  the  community  and  of  each  other.  All 
whose  names  I  have  mentioned  in  any  connection  were  high-minded,  hon- 
orable men.  Self-respecting  and  respected,  many  of  them  were  remark- 
abel  men:  and  all  of  them  would  have  been  marked  men  in  any  com- 
munity. They  respected  each  others  rights  while  they  maintained  their 
own. 

Between  these  men  there  were  strong  attachments  and  warm  friend- 
ships, which  lasted  through  life,  and  in  many  cases  extended  to  their  de- 
scendants.    There  were  no  rich  men,  and  few  poor  ones. 

I  have  often  expressed  a  doubt  if  any  other  village  of  equal  size  ever 
contained  as  many  men  of  such  peculiar  and  marked  characteristics  what 
might  be  called  "characters,"  or  "types." 

There  are  many  of  my  hearers  who  will  understand  exactlj'  what  I 
mean  when  I  call  to  their  recollection :  Zera  Patterson,  Capt.  Furgason, 
John  Rockhold,  James  Allin,  General  Gridley,  John  Dietrich,  William  F. 
Flagg,  Wm.  C.  Hobbs,  Isaac  Baker,  Dr.  Lindley,  Bailey  H.  Coffee,  Green- 
berry  Larrison,  Dr.  Espy,  Wm.  McCullough,  Jesse  W.  Fell,  Willett  Gray, 
Wm.  Temple. 

Strongly  marked  characters  and  utterly  unlike  any  one  but  them- 
selves. 
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There  were  no  railroads  in  those  days,  no  telegraphs,  nor  telephones, 
no  sewing  machines,  no  gas  lights,  no  pavements,  few  sidewalks,  no  daily 
paper,  no  city  council,  no  mayor!  and  yet  people  were  happy! 

I  love  to  think  of  this  little  community,  with  its  simple  and  healthly 
habits,  its  splendid  men  and  women,  its  bright  lads  and  pretty  maidens  as 
something  ideal.  There  was  not  the  elegance,  fashion  and  culture  of  to- 
day; but  there  was  honesty,  kindness  and  good  will. 

There  were  not  the  fine  residences  which  now  adorn  our  beautiful 
city.  Their  homes  were  mostly  cottages  and  cabins ;"  but  the  honeysuckle 
and  the  morning-glory  climbed  over  their  doorways,  and  the  songs  of 
birds  wakened  them  from  slumber. 

These  were  some  of  the  men  and  woman  who  laid  the  foundation  and 
built  our  city.  The  builders  are  dead,  but  their  city  remains,  and  this 
celebration  today  is  in  honor  of  their  memory. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  village  became  a  city.  In  that  ftfty  years  ivhal 
marvelous  changes  have  taken  place !  The  railroads  came,  the  sidewalks 
and  pavements  were  built;  our  churches  have  increased  in  size  and  num- 
ber, and  our  colleges  and  schools,  our  court  house  and  fine  public  build- 
ings, our  library,  our  water-works,  our  fire  department,  our  beautifully 
shaded  streets,  our  literary  and  musical  societies  have  all  combined  to 
more  than  fulfill  the  promise  of  our  youth.  In  all  this  material  prosperity 
and  improvement  we  rejoice. 

But  there  is  something  more  about  a  city  than  its  streets  and  houses; 
something,  if  not  so  tangible,  yet  quite  as  real.     It  is  what  the  French  call 

l'esprit  de  la  ville. 

Paris  is  not  simply  a  great  fashionable  city  which  is  to  have  an  Ex- 
position this  year.  It  is  the  city  of  Charlemagne,  of  Louis  the  XIV,  of 
Rossoau  and  Robespierre,  of  Marie  Antoinette,  of  the  Revolution,  the  Bas- 
tile,  and  the  Commune.  It  is  where  kings  and  emperors  have  reigned, 
loved  and  died ;  and  which  a  thousand  tragedies  have  embalmed  in  story 
and  song. 

When  an  American  visits  London,  the  first  places  he  inquires  after  and 
wants  most  to  see  is  London  Bridge,  Drury  Lane,  and  Primrose  Hill,  im- 
mortalized in  the  wonderful  poems  of  Mother  Goose.  Then  he  wants  to 
find  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  and  a  hundred  other  places  made  so  real 
by  the  genius  of  Charles  Dickens. 

I  once  stopped  over  a  day  in  a  little  town  in  Italy  to  visit  the  grave 
of  a  sixteen  year  old  girl  who  died  400  years  ago  (or  rather  who  never 
lived  at  all,)  simply  because  the  greatest  poet  who  ever  lived  had  told 
how  passionately  she  loved,  and  how  sadly  she  died.  The  genius  of  the 
poet  hallowed  the  spot  and  changed  the  mystic  ideal  into  things  rare  and 
real. 

A  hundred  thousand  tourists  annually  visit  a  little  town  in  Germany 
(not  larger  than  LeRoy)  because  a  poet  wrote  the  little  love  song  of 
"Bingcn  on  the  Rhine." 
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The  houses,  streets  and  alleys  are  the  "outward  and  visible  signs  of 
the  inward  and  spiritual"  life  and  character  of  a  city  which  is,  after  all, 
the  most  real.  Wherever  you  feel  the  touch  of  humanity,  wherever  you 
connect  the  scenes  with  the  deeds  of  men,  who  have  lived,  and  loved,  and 
suffered,  the  chain  is  beyond  the  breaking.  Hence  these  celebrations  effect 
our  hearts.  They  bring  to  us  the  memory  of  those  whose  lives  and  works 
have  made  life  easier  for  us.  They  recall  whatever  there  may  be  of  noble 
action,  self-sacrifice,  or  act  of  heroism.  This  celebration  will  make  more 
real  to  us  these  intangible  certitudes.  If  we  love  our  city,  that  love  will 
be  anchored  in  its  memories,  tragedies,  and  traditions. 

The  moral  tone,  of  a  city,  its  intelligence,  its  public  spirit,  its  culture, 
its  patriotism,  its  traditions,  its  citizenship:  what  it  has  done,  and  what  it 
has  produced,  determine  its  certitudes.  Considered  from  this  point  of 
view,  I  think,  we  may  also  say,  "We  Are  Citizens  of  No  Mean  City." 

Bloomington  is  a  patriotic  city !  Center  and  the  chief  city  of  a  noble 
county  that  sent  three  companies  to  the  Black  Hawk  war.  One  company 
to  the  Mexican  war,  4,359  officers  and  men  including  one  full  regiment, 
the  94th,  to  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  and  three  companies  to  the  war  with 
Spain. 

We  have  Harvey,  Howell,  Hogg,  Orme,  and  McCullough  who  gave 
up  their  lives  for  their  country.  They,  with  many  others,  are  our  heroes, 
whom  we  delight  to  honor. 

Bloomington  has  also  furnished  her  full  quota  to  the  civil  service  of 
her  country.  Two  vice-presidents,  one  United  States  senator,  a  judge  of 
the  United  States  supreme  court;  a  judge  of  the  court  of  claims;  six 
members  of  congress;  two  governors,  and  one  chief  justice  of  the  state  of 
Illinois. 

And  without  any  disposition  to  exaggerate,  and  in  all  modesty,  I  think 
I  may  say,  that  we  are  prepared  to  duplicate  this  record  at  any  time  the 
country  may  be  in  need  of  jurists  and  statesmen. 

Bloomington  is  a  moral  city!  It  is  full  of  beautiful  houses;  its  yards, 
gardens  and  lawns  are  clean  and  well  kept.  It  is  full  of  churches  and 
schools,  and  its  streets  are  lined,  adorned,  and  beautiful  with  shade  trees, 
(except  where  the  spaces  are  needed  for  telegraph  poles.) 

We  challenge  comparison  with  any  city,  as  to  the  moral  tone,  intelli- 
gence, public  spirit,  culture,  and  social  qualities  of  our  citizens.  And,  sub- 
jectively considered,  we  may  well  saj^,  "We  Are  Citizens  of  No  Mean 
City." 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  past.  But  what  may  we  reasonably  ex- 
pect of 

the  future. 

I  think  Bloomington  will  never  be  a  large  city ;  and  I  am  glad  of 
that.  It  will  never  be  a  boom  city;  and  I  am  glad  of  that.  It  will  never 
be  a  manufacturing  city,  and  I  am  glad  of  that.  It  will  never  be  the  capi- 
tal of  the  state;  and  I  am  glad  of  that.  It  will  never  be  a  city  like  Chi- 
cago; and  I  am  glad  of  that. 
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Bloomington  will  continue  its  steady,  conservative,  healthy  growth 
towards  the  fulfillment  of  its  manifest  destiny;  which  is,  to  become  the 
ideal  residence  city  of  the  west. 

It  will  not  be  long  until  all  of  our  streets  will  be  paved;  thus  saving 
the  annual  expense  of  taking  care  of  dirt  roads,  and  the  enormous  addi- 
tional expense  of  cleaning  the  pavements  already  built.  This  will  be  done 
just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  realized  that  it  will  cost  no  more  to  do  it  all  in 
one  year  than  to  spread  it  over  twenty. 

Continuing  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  I  will  say,  the  time  is  coming 
when,  following  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  most  public  spirited  citizens, 
our  school  house  yards  and  our  unique  little  strip  lawns  will  be  turned 
over  to  our  park  commissioners,  who  will  see  that  they  are  well  covered 
with  grass,  their  shade  trees  trimmed  and  guarded,  (and  wherever  the 
telegraph,  electric  light,  and  telephone  companies  permit,  new  trees  planted 
whenever  they  are  needed. 

We  need,  and  will  have  established  here,  a  first-class  female  college,  a 
fit  mate  for  our  universities,  where  our  young  girls  can  secure  a  finished 
education,  while  at  the  same  time  enjoying  the  benefits  of  home  culture 
and  protection.  When  we  have  the  schools,  our  city  will  be  sought  as  a 
place  of  residence  by  people  of  means  and  refinement,  for  purposes  of 
education  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therfrom.  If  wc  have  any  money 
to  give  away,  let  us  give  it  for  this  purpose,  and  not  to  buggy  factories  and 
cereal  mills,  et  cetera! 

In  this  ideal  city  of  the  future,  we  will  have  clean  streets.  There  has 
been  wonderful  improvement  in  the  last  year.  Just  as  soon  as  our  city 
council  learns  that  there  is  no  money  the  citizen  pays  so  willingly  as  that 
used  in  cleaning  the  streets,  this  service  will  be  improved.  There  is  an- 
other thing !  Some  day,  it  will  dawn  upon  the  street  commissioner,  that 
it  costs  no  more  to  clean  off  the  crossings  within  an  hour  after  a  rain,  than 
it  does  four  days  after.     And  then,  won't  we  all  be  happy? 

We  may  none  of  us  live  to  see  the  blessed  time,  but  some  time  "in 
the  sweet  bye  and  bye"  the  long  rows  of  great  ugly,  black,  dirty  poles, 
which  mar,  disfigure,  and  disgrace  many  of  our  most  beautiful  avenues, 
will  be  removed,  and  the  rusty  wires  which  adorn  them  will  be  buried 
out  of  sight.  Do  not  think  I  am  imposing  upon  3'our  credulity,  or  desire 
to  create  false  hopes.  In  this  wonderful  century  of  material  progress 
more  wonderful  things  have  happened,  and  even  if  our  eyes  may  not  see 
this  glory,  we  may  leave  it  as  a  hope  and  aspiration  to  our  posterity. 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  city  to  the  north  of  us,  built  up  around  our 
state  university.  I  am  in  favor  of  annexing  Normal.  It  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  are  capable  of  self-government.  In 
all  the  years  they  have  been  trying  the  experiment,  they  haven't  established 
a  single  saloon,  and  but  one  law  office.  Annexation  would  be  of  great 
financial  advantage  to  us.  It  would  open  up  a  great  missionary  field,  and 
a  new  area  of  enterprise  for  our  surplus  lawyers,  real  estate  men,  insur- 
ance agents  and  book  peddlers.     I  do  not  favor,  however,  forcible  annexa- 
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tion  (if  it  can  be  avoided).  I  believe  the  "constitution  follows  the  flag," 
and  favor  a  policy  that  would  give  these  "insurgents"  the  benefit  of  home 
government,  under  our  direction,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  provided 
they  accept  our  notions  of  citizenship. 

If  Normal  will  allow  us  to  retain  a  few  saloons,  and  the  city  railway 
company  will  agree  to  run  enough  cars  after  the  theater,  the  matter  can 
be  easily  arranged. 

Then  by  a  judicious  system  of  tarifif  duties,  or  by  special  assessment, 
we  might  compel  these  new  citizens  to  build  hard  roads  and  pavements 
connecting  us  with  our  "new  possessions." 

By  the  establishment  of  a  coaling  station  at  the  university,  we  could 
easily  extend  our  trade  to  the  Orphans'  Home,  Hudson,  Kerrick,  and 
Kappa.     The  possibilities  are  enormous. 

More  seriously  speaking,  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  a  union 
of  these  cities,  under  just  and  proper  conditions,  will  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial in  very  many  ways.  These  are  visions  of  hard  roads,  paved  streets, 
shaded  drives,  and  intervening  parks;  of  a  larger  and  more  beautiful  city, 
cheaper  taxation,  more  influence  for  good,  and  brighter  prospects  for  the 
future. 

Our  little  neighbor  is  somewhat  coy,  and  must  be  wooed  as  a  bride ; 
the  union  must  be  a  marriage,  and  added  to  its  material  advantages,  must 
be  added  a  dowry  of  love  and  affection. 

One  other  hope  allow  me  to  express.  In  the  old  city  cemetery  sleep 
many  of  our  city  builders,  with  the  ones  they  loved.  This  consecrated 
property  is  owned  by  the  city.  Is  not  this  an  appropriate  occasion  to  sug 
gest  the  caring  for  and  beautifying  of  this  long  neglected  city  of  our 
dead?  It  would  be  but  the  grateful  performance  of  a  sacred  duty.  I  arn 
sure  I  express  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  every  citizen  of  Bloomington, 
when  I  say  to  our  city  council  that  any  reasonable  expenditure  of  money 
for  this  purpose  would  meet  with  their  cordial  approval. 

A  city  is  a  part  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  As  we  are  "Citizens  of 
No  Mean  City,"  in  a  far  higher  sense  we  are  citizens  of  a  great  free  Re- 
public. 

As  we  gather  up  the  memories  and  traditions  of  our  little  city,  that 
our  love  and  patriotism  may  grow  into  fellowship  with  them,  we  will  not 
forget  the  broader  and  more  sacred  obligations  we  owe  to  our  entire 
country.  We  will  remember  with  renewed  thankfulness  our  unpaid  debt 
of  gratitude  to  its  founders  and  builders. 

If  I  remind  you,  it  is  not  because  you  have  forgotten,  how  they  laid 
its  foundations  on  the  solid  rock  of  absolute  political  and  legal  equality, 
and  then  cemented  them  with  their  blood ;  how  they  gave  us  a  government 
without  king,  or  caste,  or  pride  of  birth,  where  we  call  no  man  master; 
where  there  is  no  royal  road  to  distinction,  and  where  honest  worth  is 
better  than  coronet  or  patent  of  nobility ;  how  they  left  us  rich  legacies 
in  their  words  of  wisdom  for  our  guidance. 

This  great  legacy  is  ours,  not  bought  with  a  price,  but  a  free  gift. 
What  we  will  do  with  it,  and  how  we  will  execute  our  trust,  remains  to  be 
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written.  If  we  are  true  to  our  trust ;  true  to  our  fathers,  true  to  the  iu- 
situtions  they  founded,  our  country  will  go  on  from  prosperity  to  pros- 
perity, and  find  its  fruition  in  power,  and  safety,  and  peace.  But  if  faith- 
less, we  relax  public  vigilance,  and  are  seduced  into  yielding  to  the  rash 
impulses  of  the  hour,  and  permit  our  country  to  be  dragged  into  the  vor- 
tex of  foreign  strife,  we  may  make  shipwreck  of  the  noblest  bark  that  was 
ever  launched  on  the  tide  of  time. 

The  God  of  Nations,  who  inspired  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
who  gave  us  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  who  camped  with  our  armies  at  Valley 
Forge  and  on  a  hundred  battlefields  of  civil  strife,  who  has  safe-guarded 
us  in  all  our  trials,  will  not  forsake  us  in  our  present  temptation.  But  out 
of  it  all,  as  purified  by  fire,  will  come  a  renewed  patriotism,  a  purer  love 
of  liberty,  a  more  unselfish  public  service,  and  a  more  stainless  public 
honor,  which  will  enable  us,  and  our  children's  children,  to  say,  with  ex- 
ultation and  pride,  not  only,  are  we,  "Citizens  of  No  Mean  City  !"  but  of 
the  great  free  American  Republic. 

Song — Selected;  Wesleyan  quartette:  Paul  Smith,  Burke  Smith,  R. 
C.  Smedley,  R.  B.  Smedley. 

Original   Poem — C.    C.    Hassler. 

Music — Lyric  Quartette. 

"Bloomington  in  the  Fifties" — Franklin  Price,  Mayor  of  the  city 
from  1854  to  1855. 

Old  Fiddlers,  Selections — John  Meyer  and  Daniel  Grow. 

Reminiscences — Hon.   Thomas   F.    Tipton. 

Song — "Pale  in  the  Amber  West" — Hayden  Quartette. 
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Bloomington,  Illinois. 

BY    WILLIAM    R.    BACH.* 


"We  are  citizens  of  no  mean  city."  From  its  founders  and 
builders  has  the  present  generation  received  in  trust,  a  goodly 
heritage,  to  be  by  it  increased  in  prestige  and  transmitted  inviolate 
to  posterity. 

Let  the  constant  aim  of  its  present  and  future  citizens  be,  as 
was  the  aim  of  its  people  in  the  past,  to  preserve  it  always  from 
corruption  and  misrule. 

Proud  indeed  are  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Bloomington  of 
their  little  city  and  justly  so  too,  for  they  realize  that  every  quali- 
fication requisite  to  an  ideal  city  can  there  be  found.  To  demon- 
strate that  the  civic  pride  which  so  strongly  characterizes  its  citi- 
zens and  which  causes  them  to  make  such  claims  for  its  superiority, 
rests  not  alone  on  natural  love  of  native  town,  but  rather  on  coid 
facts  and  statistics,  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

Herein  we  will  briefly  describe  conditions  in  Bloomington 
since  its  foundation  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  seventy-two 
years.  These  conditions  have  been  learned  partly  from  actual  ob- 
servation, partly  from  public  records  and  partly  from  the  lips  and 
pens  of  others.  "We  will  also  present  statistics  of  interest  con- 
cerning it  and  its  institutions. 

It  began  with  the  construction  of  the  first  log  cabin  in  the 
year  1827  along  the  northern  edge  of  Blooming  Grove  timber,  near 
the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Olive  street,  using  our  present 
day  descriptions. 

In  1831,  James  Allin  laid  out  the  premises  bounded  by 
jSTorth,  East,  West  and  Front  streets  in  what  is  known  as  the  orig- 

♦William  R.  Bach  was  born  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  December  10,  1867:  was  ed- 
ucated in  ttie  public  schools  of  the  city,  gradua'ing  from  the  High  School  in  1885; 
"Was  four  3'ears  in  the  United  States  postal  service.  In  1S94  graduated  at  the  Law 
school  of  the  Illinois  Wesley  an  Universitj' with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class:  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Sigmund  Livingston.  Was 
city  attorney'  in  1898,  '99,  'tO,  '01,  during  which  time  he  revised  the  ordinani  es  of  the 
city.  Is  park  commissioner  and  chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Committee. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society,  at  whose  request  as  well 
as  that  of  the  city  officials,  he  has  prepared  this  article. 
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inal  Town  of  Bloomington,  but  it  had  no  political  powers  or  func- 
tions. 

Its  first  epoch  covers  the  space  of  time  from  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  little  hamlet  nestling  at  the  timbers  edge — to  the  year 
]843 — when  the  Tov;n  of  Bloomington  was  organized  and  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Illinois.  During  that  part  of  this  first 
epoch  prior  to  the  25th  day  of  December,  1831 — this  territory  was 
a  part  of  Blooming  Grove  under  the  government  of  the  various 
county  commissioners  of  the  different  counties  of  which  it  was  a 
part. 

After  December  25,  1831,  it  w^as  and  has  ever  since  been  a  part 
of  this  great  county  of  McLean — rejoicing  in  the  honor  of  having 
continuously  been  its  county  seat  from  its  foundation  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

It  had  no  local  government  until  organized  and  chartered  as  a 
town  in  1843. 

From  1831  to  1844  it  was  governed  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners' court,  consisting  of  three  electors  residing  in  the  county 
and  having  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  county. 

That  future  generations  may  know  in  whose  care  the  govern- 
ment of  this  little  hamlet  was  during  the  formative  period,  from 
1831  to  1844.  I  here  submit  the  names  of  the  county  commissioners 
and  the  years  of  their  service : 

Year  ending   1832,  Jonathan  Cheney,  Timothy  B.  Hobhtt,  Jesse  Ha- 
.  vens. 

1833— Seth  Baker,  Andrew  McMillan,  Timothy  B.  Hoblitt. 
1834— Seth  Baker,  Andrew  McMlhan,  Timothy  B.  Hoblitt. 
1835— Seth  Baker,  Andrew  McMillan,  Timothy  B.  Hoblitt. 
1836— Seth  Baker,  Andrew  McMillan,  John  B.  Jones. 
1837 — Joseph  Bartholomew,  William  C.  Johnston,   Seth  Baker. 
In  1838  Joseph  Bartholomew,  William  C.  Johnston,  Seth  Baker  and 
William  Orendorff,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Seth  Baker. 

1839 — Joseph  Bartholomew,  William  C.  Johnston,  William  Orendorff. 
1840 — William  C.  Johnston,  James  R.  Dawson,  William  Orendorff. 
1841 — Henry  I.  Clark,  William  C.  Johnston,  James  R.  Dawson. 
1842 — Nathan  Low,  James  R.  Dawson,  William  Conaway. 
1843 — Israel  W.  Hall,  James  R.  Dawson,  William  Conaway. 

The  foregoing  list  was  taken  from  the  records  of  the  county 
commissioners'  court,  in  the  custody  of  the  county  clerk  and  have 
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been  verified  by  the  Hon.  Ezra  M.  Prince,  secretary  of  the  McLean 
County  Historical  Society,  and  by  myself. 

The  second  epoch  of  this  little  settlement  began  with  the 
organization  of  the  Town  of  Bloomington  in  1843  with  the  follow- 
ing boundaries :  Beginning  at  the  NB.  corner  of  the  W.  1-2  of  the 
NIV.  1-4  of  Sec.  3,  T.  23  1^.,  R.  2  E.  3d  P.  M. ;  thence  S.  1  1-3 
miles,  thence  W.  1  1-2  miles;  thence  N.  1  1-2  miles;  thence  E. 
1  1-2  miles  to  beginning.  And  it  may  be  said  that  with  the 
organization  of  the  town  governmient  readily  begaji  the  mu-^ 
nicipal  corporation.  At  this  period  of  time  its  government 
was  transferred  from  the  county  commissioners'  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  the  entire  county  to  the  president  and  board  of 
trustees  of  the  town.  Then  began  its  legal  existence  as  a  corpora- 
tion. During  this  stage  of.  its  progress  it  was  governed  by  trus- 
tees— the  following  were  the  trustees  of  the  Town  of  Bloomington 
from  1844  to  1850: 

1844 — Matthew  H.  Hawks,  president ;  Bailey  H.  Coffey,  James  T. 
Walton,  resigned  May  20,  1844,  William  Thomas  elected  to  fill  vacancy; 
John  Magoun,  William  Gillespie. 

1845 — Bailey  H.  Coffey,  president;  Abraham  Brokaw,  Samuel  D. 
Luce,  Goodman  Ferre,  William  H.  Allin. 

1846 — Goodman  Ferre,  president;  Abraham  Brokaw,  J.  E.  McClun, 
Vv^illiam  Piatt. 

1847 — Bailey  Coffey,  president;  Joshua  Harlan,  Charles  P.  Merri- 
man,  William  iMcKisson,  Hugh  Taylor. 

1848 — C.  P.  Merriman,  president ;  John  Foster,  William  G.  Thomp- 
son, John  W.  Ewing,  George  W.  ]Minier. 

1849 — G.  W.  Minier,  president;  John  Foster,  W.  G.  Thompson,  Eze- 
kiel  Thomas,  John  W.  Ewing. 

Of  the  foregoing  Abraham  Brokaw  alone  still  lives  and  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  Blessed  Bloomington. 

The  third  epoch  embraces  that  period  commencing  with  the 
granting  by  the  state  legislature  on  February  19,  1850,  of  a  spe- 
cial charter  changing  the  Toavti  of  Bloomington  into  a  full-fledged 
city,  and  ends  with  the  present  time. 

The  city  then  contained  four  wards  and  had  a  population  of 
1,611  people.  It  was  a  mile  square,  mth  the  following  boundaries: 
Beginning  on  a  line  between  Sees.  9  and  10,  T.  23  N.,  R  2  E.  3 
P.  M.,  17  Chs.  S.  of  the  Cor.  to  Sees.  3,  4,  9  and  10,  thence  W. 
to  a  point  17  Chs.  S.  and  129  L.  E.  of  the  Cor.  of  Sees.  4,  5,  8  and  9^ 
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thence  IST.  1  mile,  thence  E.  1  mile  to  a  line  between  Sees.  3,  4,  9 
and  10,  thence  S.  1  mile  to  place  of  beginning.  By  present  street 
boundaries  this  would  be:  Beginning  in  the  center  of  Bunn  street 
82  ft.  S.  of  S.  line  of  Wood  street,  thence  W.  to  a  point  266 
feet  S.  of  S.  line  of  Wood  street  and  54.86  feet  W.  of  W.  line  of 
Summit  street,  thence  N.  to  a  point  132  ft.,  S.  of  S.  line  of  Chest- 
nut street  and  125  feet  E.  of  E.  line  of  Allin  street,  thence  E.  to  I. 
C.  R.  K.,  thence  S.  to  beginning 

In  1862,  the  number  of  Avards  was  increased  to  five. 

In  1867  the  number  of  aldermen  was  increased  to  ten,  two 
representing  each  ward. 

In  1870  the  sixth  ward  was  added. 

In  1897  the  city  of  Bloomington  was  reorganized  under  the 
general  law  and  the  city  divided  into  seven  w^ards,  each  w^ard  beiug 
entitled  to  two  aldermen. 

In  1867  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Bloomington  were 
fixed  b}'  an  amendment  to  the  city's  charter  as  follows: 

The  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Bloomington  shall  embrace  and 
include  within  the  same,  all  of  Sec.  4,  the  W.  1-2  of  Sec.  3,  the  E.  1-2  of 
Sec.  5,  the  NE.  1-4  of  Sec.  8,  the  N.  1-2  of  Sec.  9,  and  the  NW.  1-4  of  Sec. 
10,  all  being  in  T.  23  N.,  R.  2  E.  of  the  3rd  P.  M. ;  the  SE.  1-4  of  Sec. 
32,  the  S.  1-2  of  Sec.  33,  and  the  SW.  1-4  of  Sec.  34,  all  being  in  T.  24  N  , 
R.  2  E.  of  the  3rd  P.  M.,  making  a  district  two  miles  square. 

The  area  of  the  city  of  Bloomington  has  since  been  increased, 
both  by  annexation  of  contigiwus  property  and  by  platting  of  addi- 
tions thereto,  as  follows:  Blocks  11,  12,  13,  14  and  15,  McGinn's 
second  addition  to  Bloomington.     Approved  July  10,  1858. 

McGinn's  third  addition  to  Bloomington.     Approved  1858. 

William  Musch's  addition  to  Bloomington.  Approved  by  the 
city  council  March  13,  1868. 

William's  and  Rice's  addition  to  Bloomington.  Approved  by 
the  city  council  April  24,  1869. 

A.  H.  Moore's  addition  to  Bloomington.  Approved  by  city 
icouncil  June  o,  1868. 

Blocks  4  and  5  Cranmer's  addition  to  Bloomington.  Ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  supervisors,  September  19,  1866. 

Block  "A"  and  block  1,  north  of  quarter  section  line;  block  2 
and  lots  1 9.  20  and  22,  block  6  Groxton  addition  to  the  city-  of 
Bloomington.     Approved  August  30,  1870. 
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The  following  described  territory,  to-wit : 
Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  north  line  of  Washington  street  inter- 
sects the  west  line  of  the  city  limits  of  said  city  of  Bloomington,  thence 
along  the  line  of  the  said  city  limits  to  the  west  line  of  the  right-of-way  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad.  Thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad  company's  right-of-way,  to  the  south  line 
of  lot  :3  of  Assessor's  subdivision  of  lot  14  in  the  S.  1-2  of  said  lot 
13,  and  also  Williams  street  and  lot  38  of  block  2,  in  Stevenson's  and 
Worrell's  consolidated  subdivision  of  parts  of  Sees.  5  and  8  to  the 
SW.  corner  of  said  lot  38,  thence  north  on  the  west  line  of  blocks  2  and  i 
in  said  Stevenson's  and  Worrell's  consolidated  subdivision,  and  lot  3  in 
Assessor's  subdivision  of  lot  14,  to  a  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  fair 
grounds  (north  side  of  said  Washington  street)  directly  north  of  the 
NW.  corner  of  lot  3  in  Assessor's  subdivision  of  lot  14  of  S.  1-2  of 
Sec.  5 ;  thence  east  along  the  north  side  of  said  Washington  street  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  All  being  in  T.  23  N.  of  R.  2  E.  of  the  3d  P.  M.  in 
the  county  of  McLean  and  State  of  Illinois,  was  annexed  by  ordinance 
approved  June  2,  1885. 

Citizen's   addition   to   Bloomington.     Approved,   cit}^  council 
August  15,  1890. 

Davis'  subdivision  of  part  of  lot  i,  of  the  subdivision  of  the  SW.  1-4 
of  Sec.  9,  T.  23  N.,  R.  2  E  of  the  3d  P.  M.,  was  annexed  by  ordinance 
approved  May  2,  1896. 

Lots  I  and  2,  block  i,  and  lots  i  and  2,  block  2  of  Van  Schoick's  sub- 
division of  lot  10;  and  88  1-2  feet  off  the  E.  side  of  lot  9,  of  subdivision 
of  the  SW.  1-4  of  Sec.  9,  T.  23,  R.  2  E.  of  the  3d  P.  M.,  was  annexed  by 
ordinance  approved  May  28,  1897. 

The  following  described  territory,  to-wit :  Lot  2  of  the  subdivision 
of  the  SW.  1-4  of  Sec.  9,  T.  23,  R.  2  E.  of  the  3d  P.  M.,  was  annexed  by 
ordinance,  approved  October  8,  1898. 

The  following  described  territory,  to-wit :  Lot  2  and  part  of  lot  7 
of  the  subdivision  of  the  SW.  1-4  of  Sec.  9,  T.  23  N.,  R.  2  E.  of  the  3d 
P.  M.,  described  as  follows :  Commencing  at  the  NW.  corner  of  said  lot 
2,  thence  W.  along  the  N.  line  of  said  SW.  1-4  of  Sec.  9  to  the  center  line 
of  Oak  street ;  thence  S.  on  said  center  line  of  Oak  street,  produced  165 
feet;,  thence  to  the  SW.  corner  of  said  lot  2,  thence  N.  165  feet  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  was  annexed  by  ordinance  December  2,  1898. 

The  following  described  territory,  to-wit:  Blocks  i,  2,  3,  8  and  9,  fair 
ground  subdivision  of  the  NW.  1-4  of  Sec.  5,  T.  23  N.,  R.  2  E.  of  the  3d 
P.  M.,  was  annexed  to  the  city  by  ordinance  approved  December  31,  1898. 

The  following  described  territory  to-wit:  Blocks  15,  14  and  13,  fair 
ground  subdivision  of  the  NW.  1-4  of  Sec.  5,  T.  23  N.,  R.  2  E.  of  the  3d 
P.  M.,  was  annexed  to  the  city  by  ordinance,  approved  November  24, 
J  900. 
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The  following  described  territory,  to-wit :  Commencing  at  the  cen- 
ter of  Sec.  3,  T.  23  N.,  R.  2  E.  of  3d  P.  M.,  thence  east  on  the  quarter 
section  line  of  said  Sec. 3  to  the  NE. corner  of  lot  i  of  Fell's  outlets;  thence 
S.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  W.  1-2  of  the  SE.  1-4  of  said  Sec.  3  to  the  center 
line  of  Taylor  street  if  extended  due  E.  to  the  quarter  section  line  run- 
ning north  and  south  through  the  center  of  said  Sec.  3 ;  thence  north  on 
said  quarter  section  line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  situated  in  McLean 
county,  and  State  of  Illinois,  was  annexed  to  the  city  by  vote  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Bloomington  had  at  the  regular  city  election  on  April  15,  1902, 
and  by  city  ordinance  approved  May  10,  1902. 

The  town  and  city  of  Bloomington  during  its  fifty-eight  years 
of  existence  has  been  particuhirly  fortunate  in  the  high  class  of 
men  that  have  governed  it  and  made  its  laws. 

The  prominent  place  that  it  now  occupies  among  the  cities  of 
this  state  and  nation  along  financial,  political,  religious,  educa- 
tional and  moral  lines  and  in  the  character  of  its  citizens  and  their 
homes  is  directly  attributable  to  the  men  who  through  the  bygone 
years  had  the  destiny  of  the  city  in  their  hands.  "They  buildod 
better  than  they  knew."  Present  and  future  generations  will  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  honor,  integrity  and  fidelity  to  public  interests. 
May  posterity  ever  be  grateful  to  the  forefathers  of  this  hamlet  for 
their  labors  in  its  behalf. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mayors  and  aldermen  of  the  city 
of  Bloomington  and  the  years  of  their  service : 

MAYORS. 

David  I.  Perry,  1850. 

Charles  P.  Merriman,  1851.  .^ 

John  H.  Wickizer,  1852. 

William  Wallace,  1853,  .        "  _  . 

John  W.  Ewing,  1854.  ..." 

Franklin  Price,   1855-1856.  "     . 

Amasa  J.   Merriman,   1857-1858-1863. 
John  M.  Stilhvell,  1859- 1868- 1869. 
H.  S.  Herr,  i860.  .      ' 

George  Parke,  1861-1862. 
Joel  DePew,   1864. 
E.  H.  Rood,  1865-1866-1867-1880. 
T.  J.  Bunn,  1870- 1877. 
■  B.  F.  Funk,  1871-1872-1873-1874-1875-1884-1885. 
E.  B.  Steere,  1878. 

John  Reed.  1876- 1879.  - 

John  W.  Trotter,  1881-1882-1883. 
Lewis  B.  Thomas,    1886- 1887-1 888-1 900-1001 -1902. 
J.  R.  Mason.   1889-1890. 

C.  F.  Koch,  1891-1898-1899. 

D.  T.  Foster,  1892- 1893 -1894- 1897. 
G.  M.  Smith,  1895. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer,  1896.  '  ' 
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ALDERMEN. 

1850. — I  ward,  Jay  N.  Ward;  2,  Bailey  H.  Coffey;  3,  William  Gilles- 
pie ;  4,  E.  Thomas. 

1851. — I  ward,  Joshua  H.  Harlan;  2,  Bailey  H.  Coffey;  3,  William 
Gillespie ;  4,  E.  Thomas. 

1852. — I  ward,  Joshua  H.  Harlan ;  2,  William  Wallace ;  3,  Bailey  H. 
Coffey;  4,  Thomas  F.  Worrell. 

1853. — I  ward,  Goodman  Ferre ;  2,  Samuel  Doughty ;  3,  William  Gil- 
lespie ;  4,  Thomas  F.  Worrell. 

1854. — I  ward,  Goodman  Ferre ;  2,  Samuel  Doughty ;  3,  Daniel  J. 
Combs;  4,  John  L.  Routt. 

1855. — I  ward,  Henry  S.  Herr;  2,  Oliver  Ellsworth;  3,  George  Hin- 
shaw ;  4,  John  L.  Routt. 

1856. — 1  ward,  Milo  Chatfield ;  2,  Oliver  Ellsworth;  3,  ]\Iark  Ross; 
4,  J.  T.  Stevenson. 

1857. — I  ward,  Alilo  Chatfield;  2,  Ale.x  B.  Shaffer;  3,  ]\Iark  Ross;  4, 
W.  C.  Watkins. 

1858.— I  ward,  ]\Iilo  Chatfield;  2,  Alexander  B.  Shaffer;  3,  E.  H. 
Rood;  4,  D.  F.  Stinson. 

1859. — I  ward,  Goodman  Ferre;  2,  George  W.  Parke;  3,  E.  H.  Rood; 
4;  D.  F.  Stinson. 

i860. — I  ward,  Goodman  Ferre ;  2,  George  W.  Parke ;  3,  J.  N.  Lar- 
rimore ;  4,  Joel  Depew. 

1861. — I  ward,  D.  D.  Haggard ;  2,  Robert  Parke ;  3,  J.  N.  Larrimore ; 

4,  Joel  Depew. 

1862. — I  ward,  D.  D.  Haggard ;  2,  Robert  Parke ;  3,  William  Van 
Schoick ;  4,  S.  W.  Dodd ;  5,  R.  ^McDonald. 

1863. — I  ward,  William  Paist;  2,  Wm.  S.  Vreeland;'3,  William  Van 
Schoick  ■  4,  S.  W.  Dodd ;  5,  R.  McDonald. 

1864. — I  ward,  William  Paist;  2,  William  S.  Vreeland;  3,  William 
Van  Schoick;  4,  B.  Holcomb;  5,  R.  McDonald. 

1865. — I  ward,  J.  Ellis;  2,  P.  Whitmer;  3,  William  Van  Schoick;  4, 
B.  Holcomb ;  5,  William  Condon. 

1866.— I  ward,  J.  Ellis;  2,  P.  Whitmer;  3,  A.  B.  Gillett ;  4,  B.  Hol- 
comb ;  5,  William  Condon. 

1867. — I  ward,  Luman  Burr,  J.  Ellis ;  2,  F.  A.  Packard,  W^  C.  John- 
son; 3,  S.  W.  Waddle,  A.  B.  Gillett;  4,  Peter  Rockwell,  B.  Holcomb;  5, 

5.  S.  Parke.  M.  McGrath. 

1868.— I  ward,  D.  D.  Haggard,  L.  Burr;  2,  T.  J.  Bunn,  F.  A.  Pack- 
ard; 3,  H.  M.  Riggs,  S.  W.  Waddle;  4,  D.  O.  Moore,  P.  Rockwell;  s, 
John  H.  Regan,  S.  S.  Parke. 

1869. — I  ward,  John  Geltmacher,  D.  D.  Haggard ;  2,  John  Weichlein, 
T.  J.  Bunn;  3,  E.  F.  Edwards,  H.  i\I.  Riggs;  4,  Peter  Rockwell,  D.  O. 
Moore;  5,  JNIichael  ^lahoney,  J.  H.  Regan. 

1870. — I  ward,  E.  B.  Steere,  John  Geltmacher;  2,  Michael  Martin,  John 
Weichlein ;   3,   J.   P.    Butler,    E.    F.    Edwards ;   4,   William   Wilson,    Peter 
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Rockwell;  5,  James  O'Donovan,  Alichael  ]\Iahoney ;  6,  H.  G.  Reeves, 
David  Kern. 

1871. — I  ward,  T.  F.  Harwood,  E.  B.  Steere;  2,  Peter  Folsom,  M. 
Martin;  3,  E.  F.  Edwards,  J.  P.  Butler;  4,  George  Bruner,  William  Wil- 
son ;  S,  Henry  Geymer,  James  O'Donovan ;  6,  David  Kern,  H.  G.  Reeves. 

1872. — I  ward,  T.  F.  Harwood,  E.  B.  Steere ;  2,  Peter  Folsom,  William 
Spurgin;  3,  E.  F.  Edwards,  J.  P.  Butler;  4,  George  Bruner,  S.  Sampson; 
5.  Henry  Geymer,  William  H.  Bell ;  6,  David  Kern,  Robert  Thompson. 

J873. — I  ward,  E.  B.  Steere,  John  E.  Thomas ;  2,  William  Spurgin, 
John  W.  Trotter;  3,  J.  P.  Butler,  E.  F.  Edwards;  4,  S.  Sampson,  B.  L. 
Lucas ;  5,  W.  H.  Bell,  John  Maher ;  6,  Robert  Thompson,  John  Reed. 

1874. — 1  ward,  John  E.  Thomas,  David  D.  Haggard ;  2,  John  W. 
Trotter,  William  Spurgin ;  3,  E.  F.  Edwards,  John  S.  Scibird ;  4,  B.  L. 
Lucas,  Peter  Rockwell ;  5,  John  Maher,  John  Weichlein ;  6,  John  Reed, 
Robert  Thompson. 

1875. — I  ward,  David  D.  Haggard,  H.  S.  McCurdy;  2,  William  Spur- 
gin, John  W.  Trotter,  M.  Hansen ;  3,  John  S.  Scibird,  A.  F.  Risser ;  4, 
Peter  Rockwell,  B.  L.  Lucas ;  5,  John  Weichlein,  John  H.  Regan ;  6,  Rob- 
ert Thompson,  John  Reed. 

1876. — I  ward,  H.  S.  McCurdy,  F,  M.  Andrus ;  2,  John  W.  Trotter, 
William  Condon ;  3,  A.  F.  Risser,  Enoch  J.  Moore ;  4,  B.  L.  Lucas,  Wil- 
liam Maddux ;  5,  John  H.  Regan,  John  Weichlein ;  6,  John  Reed,  Franklin 
White. 

1877. — I  ward,  F.  Andrus,  N.  C.  Sweeney ;  2,  William  Condon,  J.  W. 
Trotter ;  3,  E.  J.  Moore,  W.  W.  Stevenson ;  4,  William  Maddux,  Peter 
Rockwell;  5,  John  Weichlein,  Daniel  Hagerty;  6,  Franklin  White,  David 
Kern. 

1878.- — I  ward,  N.  C.  Sweeney,  Josiah  Richardson ;  2,  J.  W.  Trotter, 
Leonard  Scibert ;  3,  W.  W.  Stevenson,  E.  J.  Moore ;  4,  Peter  Rockwell, 
William  Maddux;  5,  Daniel  Hagerty,  Patrick  Keating;  6,  David  Kern, 
Frank  White.  , 

1879. — I  ward,  Josiah  Richardson,  N.  C.  Sweeney ;  2,  Leonard  Sei- 
bert,  William  Condon;  3,  E.  J.  Moore,  W.  W.  Stevenson;  4,  William 
Maddux,  Peter  Rockwell ;  5,  Patrick  Keating,  Daniel  Hagerty ;  6,  Frank 
White,  John  W.  Evans. 

1880. — I  ward,  N.  C.  Sweene}',  S.  C.  Wilson;  2,  William  Condon, 
Leonard  Seibert ;  3,  W.  W.  Stevenson,  E.  J.  Moore ;  4,  Peter  Rockwell, 
L.  B.  Thomas ;  5,  Daniel  Hagerty,  Patrick  Keating ;  6,  John  W.  Evans, 
Frank  White. 

1881.— I  ward,  S.  C.  Wilson,  William  E.  Gapen,  N.  C.  Sweeney;  2, 
L.  Seibert,  William  Condon;  3,  E.  J.  Moore,  W.  W.  Stevenson;  4,  L.  B. 
Thomas,  George  A.  Johnston ;  5,  Patrick  Keating,  William  O'Connor ;  6, 
Franklin  White,  John  W.  Evans. 

1882. — I  ward,  N.  C.  Sweeney,  B.  F.  Hoopes ;  2,  William  Condon, 
Martin  Meyer;  3,  W.  W.  Stevenson,  James  E.  Miller;  4.  George  A.  John- 
ston, L.  B.  Thomas;  5,  William  O'Connor,  Daniel  Hagerty;  6,  John  W. 
Evans,  D.  D.  Daniels. 
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1883.— I  ward,  B.  F.  Hoopes,  W.  E.  Gapen ;  2,  Martin  Meyer,  John 
Eddy ;  .3,  J.  E.  Miller,  C.  F.  Koch ;  4,  Lewis  B.  Thomas,  George  A.  John- 
ston ;  5,  D.  Hagerty,  J.  Weichlein ;  6,  D.  D.  Daniels,  F.  W;  Chrisman. 

1884, — I  ward,  W.  E.  Gapen,  N.  C.  Sweeney;  2,  John  Eddy,  C.  H. 
Gmehlin;  3,  C.  F.  Koch,  Cheney  Moulton ;  4,  George  A.  Johnston,  L.  B. 
Thomas ;  5,  J.  Weichlein,  D.  S.  Tuohy ;  6,  F.  W.  Chrisman,  R.  N.  Evans. 

1885.— I  ward,  N.  C.  Sweeney,  J.  R.  Mason;  2,  C.  H.  Gmehlin,  Les- 
ter Green ;  3,  C.  Moulton,  C.  F.  Koch ;  4,  L.  B.  Thomas,  W.  F.  Crawford ; 

5,  D.  S.  Tuohy,  J.  H.  Regan;  6,  R.  N.  Evans,  H.  W.  Stillhammer. 

1886.— I  ward,  J.  R.  Mason,  Charles  E.  Perry ;  2,  Lester  Green,  Wil- 
liam Stautz;  3,  C.  F.  Koch.  G.  H.  :\Iiller;  4,  W.  F.  Crawford,  Edgar  :^I. 
Heafer;  5,  John  H.  Regan,  James  Costello ;  6,  Henry  W.  Stillhammer, 
John  L.  Beath. 

1887.— I  ward,  Judson  R.  i\Iason,  Charles  E.  Perry;  2,  William  A. 
Stautz,  Lester  Green ;  3,  George  H.  Miller,  C.  F.  Koch ;  4,  William  F. 
Crawford,  Edgar  M.  Heafer;  5,  James  Costello,  John  H.  Regan;  6,  E.  R. 
Morse.  J.  L.  Beath. 

1888. — I  ward,  Charles  E.  Perry,  Guy  A.  Carlton ;  2,  William  A. 
Stautz,  Lester  Green ;  3,  George  H.  Miller,  Cheney  Moulton ;  4,  William 
F.   Crawford,   Edgar  ]\I    Heafer ;  5,  James   Costello,   Frank  A.   Gregory ; 

6,  Edwin  R.  Morse,  John  L.  Beath. 

1889. — I  ward,  Guy  A.  Carlton,  Charles  E.  Perry;  2,  Lester  Green, 
William  Stautz;  3,  Cheney  A.  Moulton,  Charles  Lamp;  4,  William  F. 
Crawford,   Edgar   M.   Heafer ;   5,   Frank  A.   Gregory,  James   Costello ;   6, 

E.  R.  Morse,  George  Mcintosh. 

1890. — I  ward,  D.  T.  Foster,  Chas.  E.  Perry ;  2,  William  G.  Boyce, 
William  A.  Stautz;  3,  Cheney  Moulton,  Charles  Lamp;  4,  William  F. 
Crawford,  Edgar  M.  Heafer;  5,  Edward  Holland,  James  Costello;  6, 
George  M.  Smith,  George  "Mcintosh. 

1891. — I  ward,  F.  J.  ]\Iaxwell,  D.  T.  Foster;  2,  William  G.  Boyce, 
William  A.  Stautz ;  3,  Cheney  Moulton,  H.  H.  Bolles ;  4,  William  F. 
Crawford,  Edgar  M.  Heafer ;  s,  Edward  Holland,  James  Costello ;  6, 
George  i\I.  Smith,  Charles  H.  Scott. 

1892. — I  ward,  F.  J.  Maxwell,  B.  F.  Hoopes ;  2.  William  G.  Boyce, 
William  A.  Stautz;  3,  Clayton  L.  Hutchinson,  H.  H.   Bolles;  4.  William 

F.  Crawford,  Edgar  M.  Heafer;   5,  Edward  Holland,  James  Costello;  6, 
George  M.  Smith,  Chas.  H.  Scott. 

1893. — I  ward,  F.  J.  ^laxwell,  B.  F.  Hoopes ;  2,  William  A.  Stautz, 
William  G.  Boyce ;  3,  John  G.  Welch.  Clayton  L.  Hutchinson ;  4,  Edgar 
M.  Heafer,  William  F.  Crawford ;  .5,  James  Costello,  Edward  Holland ; 
6,  Chas.  H.  Scott,  Geo.  ]M.  Smith. 

1894.— I  ward,  B.  F.  Hoopes,  F.  J.  Maxwell ;  2,  W.  A.  Stautz,  Otto 
Gaffron ;  3,  John  G.  Welch,  F.  C.  Smith ;  4,  Edgar  ]\I.  Heafer,  William 
C.  Schultz ;  5,  James  Costello,  Edward  Holland ;  6,  Charles  H.  Scott. 
Harvey  Hart. 

1895. — I  ward,  B.  F.  Hoopes,  James  S.  Neville;  2,  Otto  Gaffron,  W. 
A.  Stautz;  3,  F.  C.  Smith,  John  G.  \\'elch ;  4,  William  C.  Schultz,  William 
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C.  Hodge;  S,  Edward  Holland,  James  Costello ;  6,  Harvey  Hart,  Chas.  H. 
Scott. 

1896. — I  \V^rd,  B.  F.  Hoopes,  James  S.  Neville;  2,  Otto  Gaffron,  W. 
A.  Stautz;  3,  F.  C.  Smith,  John  G.  Welch;  4,  Chas.  A.  Stewart,  William 
C.  Hodge ;  5,  John  F.  Dixon,  James  Costello ;  6,  Harvey  Hart,  Chas.  H. 
Scott. 

1897. — I  ward,  B.  F.  Hoopes,  James  S.  Neville;  2,  Otto  Gaffron,  Wil- 
liam A.  Stautz ;  3,  F.  C.  Smith,  Fred  L.  Lang ;  4,  Chas.  A.  Stewart,  Wil- 
liam C.  Hodge;  5,  John  F.  Dixon,  Henry  Geymer;  6,  Harvey  Hart,  Law- 
son  D.  Welch. 

1898. — I  ward,  George  C.  Morrison,  William  L.  Hallam,  died  Janu- 
ary 23,  1898,  James  S.  Neville,  elected  to  fill  unexpired  term;  2,  J.  H. 
Kirkpatrick,  Jesse  B.  Enlow;  3,  J.  A.  Schneider,  Paul  Finnan;  4,  Joseph 
C.  Means,  Henry  S.  Dooley;  5,  James  McDermott,  D.  M.  O'Neil ;  6,  L.  D. 
Welch,  R.  O.  Graham ;  7,  Fred  L.  Lang,  Louis  E.  Ling. 

1899. — I  ward,  James  S.  Neville,  G.  C.  Morrison ;  2,  Jesse  B.  Enlow, 
L.  J.  Kohler ;  3,  Paul  Finnan,  Wave  Miller ;  4,  Henry  S.  Dooley,  George 
W.  Bowman;  5,  D.  M.  O'Neil,  Edward  Holland;  6,  R.  O.  Graham. 

1900. — I  ward,  G.  C.  Morrison,  W.  H.  Kerrick ;  2,  Jesse  B.  Enlow, 
L.  J.  Kohler;  3,  Robert  Maxton,  Wave  Miller;  4,  John  W.  Rogers,  George 
VV.  Bowman;  5,  Daniel  M.  O'Neil,  Edward  Holland;  6,  R.  O.  Graham, 
John  J.  Pitts;  7,  Fred  L.  Lang,  A.  G.  Erickson. 

1901. — I  ward,  W.  H.  Kerrick,  Geo.  Morrison;  2,  Jesse  B.  Enlow, 
William  A.  Stautz;  3,  Robt.  Maxton,  Paul  Finnan;  4,  John  W.  Rogers, 
Geo.  W.  Bowman ;  5,  Daniel  O'Neil,  Edvard  Holland ;  6,  R.  O.  Graham, 
F.  C.  Smith ;  7,  Alexander  G.  Erickson,  Fred  L.  Lang. 

1902.— I  ward,  W.  H.  Kerrick.  Geo.  C.  Morrison;  2,  W.  T.  Short- 
hose,  William  A.  Stautz;  3,  W.  P.  Bolles,  Paul  Finnan;  4,  J.  W.  Rogers, 
Geo.  Bowman;  5,  Daniel  M.  O'Neil,  Edward  Holland;  6,  R.  O.  Graham, 
F.  C.  Smith;  7,  F.  L.  Lang,  resigned,  F.  Hulva  to  fill  unexpired  term, 
C.  L.  Miller. 

1903. — I  ward,  Edmund  O'Connell,  W.  H.  Kerrick;  2,  Geo.  C.  Freese, 
W.  T.  Shorthose;  3,  Paul  Finnan,  W.  P.  Bolles;  4,  J.  C.  Means,  J.  W. 
Rodgers;  5,  Edward  Holland,  D.  M.  O'Neil;  6,  F.  C.  Smith,  R.  O.  Gra- 
ham; 7,  J.  F.  Hulva,  Chas.  L.  Miller. 

The  government  of  a  city  like  Bloomington  with  all  its  varied 
interests  and  different  classes  of  people,  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
task  and  becomes  more  difficult  as  the  city  grows  in  size.  It  seems 
from  the  high  regard  that  its  mayors  are  still  held  that  the  citizens 
of  Bloomington  have  appreciated  and  do  now  appreciate  the  value 
of  their  efforts  in  the  city's  behalf,  and  that  the  ability  and  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  have  steered  it  from  its  first  launching  into 
tlio  sea  of  municipal  life,  as  a  city,  to  the  present  time  has  been  far 
above  the  average. 
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Bloomington  has  always  been  well  governed  in  the  larger  sense 
of  the  word.  While  there  have  been  periods  when  some  portion  of 
its  citizens  may  have  been  dissatisfied — still  taking  the  years  of  its 
existence,  as  a  whole — I  say  it  has  indeed  been  well  governed.  It 
has  much  to  show  for  its  short  existence. 

The  credit  for  its  important  place  among  the  cities  of  our 
land,  lies  largely  -with  the  men  who  from  time  to  time  have  stood 
at  its  helm.  Some  have  piloted  it  through  times  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, some  through  periods  of  depression  and  repudiation.  All 
with  the  same  idea  uppermost  in  their  minds.  The  advancement 
and  upbuilding  of  their  home  city. 

One  fact  stands  to  its  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  financial  world 
and  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  city's  wonderful  credit,  it  being 
equalled  in  its  credit  by  no  city  in  Illinois.  That  fact  is  that  no 
debt  or  obligation  of  the  city  of  Bloomington,  however  illegal  has 
ever  been  repudiated.  All  have  been  promptly  paid  when  due. 
Conservatism  has  characterized  its  government  at  all  times.  Its 
public  debt  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  vast  amount  of  public 
property. 

I  deem  it  not  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  each  of  the  twenty-three  mayors  that  have  ruled  the  des- 
tinies of  our  city. 

I  regret  very  much  that  a  limited  space  will  very  much  ab- 
breviate what  may  be  said  concerning  these  men,  also  that  in  a  few 
instances  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  time  of  their  service 
very  few  facts  are  at  our  command. 

One  fact  is  applicable  to  all.  It  always  has  been  and  is  now 
a  gi-eat  honor  to  be  the  mayor  of  such  a  municipality  as  Blooming- 
ton, Illinois.  On  the  other  hand  it  always  has  been  and  is  now 
a  great  satisfaction  to  the  citizens  of  this  eitv  to  have  been  gov- 
erned by  such  men  as  have  graced  the  mayor's  chair  of  this  city 
during  its  existence  as  a  municipality. 

DAVID   I.    PERRY. 

The  first  mayor  of  Bloomington  was  David  I.  Perry.  He  was  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  and  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  faith.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  city's  commencement  was  auspicious.  Its  ideal  then  was 
a  highly  moral  city  placed  in  the  control  of  high-minded  men.  It  has 
never  departed  from  those  lofty  aims. 
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David  I.  Perry  was  born  at  Northumberland,  Saratoga  county,  New 
York,  October  ii,  1797.  Was  married  to  Maria  Birdsall,  daughter  of 
Dr.  George  W.  Birdsall  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  April  7,  1824.  United  with 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
studied  for  the  ministry,  supplied  three  different  pulpits  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  Came  to  Illinois  with  his  family  in  1841,  settled  at  Sycamore, 
DeKalb  county,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  church;  came  to  Bloomington 
where  he  preached  until  the  fall  of  1850. 

When  the  city  of  Bloomington  was  organized  in  1850,  he  was  elected 
mayor,  the  only  public  office  he  ever  held.  For  many  years  he  was  a  trusted 
employee  in  the  McLean  County  Bank.  He  died  in  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
May  15,   1876. 

CHARLES    P.    MERRIMAN.  .     " 

Charles  P.  Merriman,  the  second  mayor  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  was 
born  in  Hatley,  one  of  the  eastern  townships  of  Lower  Canada,  then  sup- 
posed, by  the  early  settlers  to  be  a  part  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  on  the 
i8th  day  of  June,  1810.  There  he  was  reared  to  early  manhood  and  re- 
ceived his  common  school  education. 

He  received  his  college  education  in  a  Roman  Catholic  College  near 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  the  finishing  touches  of  his  education  at  the  noted 
seminary  at  Newbury,  Vt.  After  mastering  its  curriculum  he  became  its 
professor  of  mathematics. 

He  subsequently  established  a  school  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  came  to 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  in  1844,  and  opened  a  school  in  the  old  academy 
building  situated  just  north  of  the  Judge  Scott  homestead. 

He  soon  identified  himself  with  the  interest  of  the  then  growing  vil- 
lage. In  1847  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Town  of  Bloomington  and  in  1848  was  elected  pr'esident  of  the  board. 

He  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bloomington  and  served  during 
the  year  1851. 

He  was  a  "Whig"  in  politics. 

He  established  the  Western  Whig,  a  weekly  political  newspaper. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  act  of  his  life  was  the  founding  of  the  Panta- 
graph,  which  still  survives  and  which  has  done  more  for  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  the  city  of  Bloomington  than  any  other  cause. 

Today  it  stands  the  peer  of  any  newspaper  in  the  land,  a  fitting  mon- 
ument to  those  who  have  striven  so  arduously  through  years  for  its  suc- 
cess. 

At  one  time  the  subiect  of  this  sketch  had  amassed  considerable 
wealth,  but  in  later  years  misfortune  overtook  him ;  sickness  struck  down 
his  beloved  wife  and  then  himself.  He  died  ]\Iay  24,  1888.  He  was  a 
clean,  pure-minded  man.  It  was  such  men  as  he  that  left  their  character 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  city  of  Bloomington  during  the  times  in 
which  they  lived. 

We  are  indebted  for  mucb  of  the  foregoing  to  Major  W.  Packard  of  Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 
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COL.    JOHN    H.    WICKIZER. 

Col.  John  H.  Wickizer,  the  third  mayor  of  Bloomington,  was  born  in 
Rome,  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1821. 

He  came  to  Bloomington  in  the  year  1847-48  and  was  its  mayor  dur- 
ing the  year  1852. 

He  represented  the  count}'  of  McLean  in  the  state  legislature  for  sev- 
eral terms. 

He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  attained  considerable  prominence 
in  the  law. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  his  personal  friends  and  Col.  Wickizer 
was  assistant  quartermaster  of  the  U.  S. ;  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  United  States  railway  mail  service  with  headquar- 
ters in  Utah  in  which  office  he  remained  for  twelve  years. 

In  1876  Utah  territory  sent  him  as  commissioner  to  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

Afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  an  important  position  in  the  LT.  S. 
treasury  department,  remaining  until  the  second  election  of  President 
Cleveland. 

The  declining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  with  his  daughter's  family 
in  Fayette,  OhiOj  where  on  November  3,  1889,  he  died  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. 

Col.  Wickizer  heeded  the  first  call  of  his  country  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Civil  war  and  served  it  with  honor  and  distinction.  Together 
with  Allan  Withers  and  others  he  was  one  of  the  originators,  patrons  and 
life  long  subscribers  to  the  Bloomington  librarj'. 

It  can  be  truly  said  of  Col.  Wickizer  that  he  acquitted  himself  with 
honor  and  brilliancy  in  all  the  honorable  positions  which  he  occupied. 

WILLIAM     WALLACE. 

{By  Maria  Lewis,  His  Granddaughter.) 
William  Wallace,  born  February  8,  1800,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  one 
of  nine  children,  he  being  the  second  of  eight  sons.     He  was  named  for 
his  father,  who  came  to  this  country  when  he  was  twenty,  from  Scotland, 
marrying  a  German  lady  of  Penn.sylvania  shortly  after  his  arrival. 

When  but  a  boy,  William  was  apprenticed  to  a  cooper  and  learned 
his  trade,  which  he  followed  until  he  had  laid  up  a  large  enough  sum  of 
money  to  go  into  the  wholesale  grocery  business  with  his  older  brother 
John.  Their  trade  was  principally  with  the  masters  of  ships,  fitting  out 
vessels  for  sea,  and  they  also  imported  salt,  which  at  that  time  was  not 
made  in  this  country.  Somewhere  near  1830  he  was  made  sheriff  of  Phil- 
adelphia, which  office  he  held  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  close  confinement  in  the  warehouse  office,  and  long  hours,  after 
a  lime  told  on  his  health,  and  it  was  feared  he  would  die  of  consumption. 
Hearing  that  the  west  was  a  healthy  country,  he  sold  his  business  interest 
to  his  brother  and  came  west  in  1836.     Staging  it  over  the  mountains,  he 
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came  by  way  of  the  lakes  and  landed  in  Chicago,  where  he  intended  to 
stay.  Before  purchasing  any  land,  however,  he  met  General  A.  Gridley 
who  pursuaded  him  to  come  to  the  central  part  of  the  state.  He  came 
south  with  Mr.  Gridley  to  what  was  then  Blooming  Grove  and  purchased 
380  acres  of  land  for  $1.25  per  acre,  just  west  of  where  the  Alton  railroad 
comes  into  Bloomington  today.  The  grove  on  his  place  was  used  for  the 
county  fair,  and  was  afterwards  purchased  for  the  fair  grounds,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  used  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  now  the  fair 
grounds  addition  to  Bloomington. 

Mr.  Wallace  soon  became  strong  and  well  and  his  wife  joined  him 
after  six  months.  They  lived  for  two  years  in  the  log  cabin  which  Mr. 
Wallace  built,  cutting  the  trees  and  rough  hewing  the  logs  himself.  Then 
he  built  a  frame  house,  hauling  the  lumber  for  it  from  Chicago.  His 
.crops  for  a  number  of  years  he  hauled  either  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  and 
sold.  He  raised  wheat  and  always  had  a  crop  in  those  days  when  the 
snow  lay  on  the  ground  from  November  to  May.  He  had  large  flocks  of 
sheep  which  needed  much  tending  on  account  of  the  wolves.  Usually 
two  or  three  farmers  would  go  together  to  market  on  account  of  the 
danger,  and  William  Wallace  and  Isaac  Funk  always  hauled  their  wheat 
and  wool  together.  Returning  they  would  bring  the  luxuries  such  as 
white  sugar,  wool  dress  goods,  etc.,  the  Blooming  Grove  market  having 
nothing  more  than  brown  sugar  and  calico. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  "Fugitive  Slave  Law"  and 
often  aided  slaves,  that  showed  marks  of  rough  and  cruel  handling,  to  their 
freedom.  Owen  Lovejoy  came  to  Bloomington  to  make  a  speech  on  this 
law  two  days  before  his  brother  was  shot  at  Alton,  and  Mr.  Wallace 
attempted  to  open  the  Academy  for  the  speech  but  was  knocked  down. 
Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  use  it,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  Con- 
gregational minister's  house  and  the  speech  was  made  there.  As  a  result 
the  house  of  every  Congregationalist  was  stoned  the  next  day  with  the 
exception  of  I\Ir.  Wallace's,  who  sent  word  to  the  leaders  of  the  mob 
doing  the  stoning  that  they  would  have  a  warm  reception  when  they  got 
to  his  house. 

In  1850  Mr.  Wallace  built  his  home  in  Bloomington,  sold  his  farm  and 
moved  into  town.  The  house  still  stands  at  306  West  Jefferson  street. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  mayor  of  Bloomington  for  two  years,  1853  and  1854, 
and  was  elected  under  the  "Maiiie  Law,'"  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquors  within  the  city  limits. 

He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  organizing  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian church,  writing  the  letter  that  brought  Mr.  Alfred  Eddy,  the  first 
pastor  of  the  church,  to  Bloomington,  the  organization  being  completed 
after  his  coming. 

The  manner  of  his  death  cannot  be  told  in  any  better  way  than  to 
quote  from  the  issue  of  the  Weekly  Pantagraph  published  in  Februarv, 
1857.  "Died,  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  13,  William  Wallace,  in 
the  57th  year  of  his  age.     On  the  evening  of  his  death  Mr.  Wallace  went 
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from  his  office  to  his  residence  about  sunset  apparently  in  his  usual 
health;  after  supper,  he  attended  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  of  his  church, 
returned  home,  and  in  a  few  moments  passed  into  eternity.  He  died  sit- 
ting in  his  chair,  from  apoplexy  of  the  heart.  This  inexplicable  and  as- 
tounding calamity  convulsed  our  little  city  like  the  throes  of  an  earth- 
quake. To  be  thus  cut  off  so  suddenly  in  the  very  noon  of  his  prosper- 
ity and  of  his  varied  usefulness  and  influence,  was  hardly  to  be  believed 
by  the  people,  and  when  distinctly  known,  was  difficult  to  be  borne.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  prominently  and  widely  known  and  no  man  in 
our  community  will  ever  go  down  to  his  grave  leaving  behind  him  a 
fairer  fame  or  a  more  endearing  memory.  Warmly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him  for  his  animated  and  amiable  social  qualities,  his  frank  and  con- 
fiding nature,  and  for  his  unimpeachable  integrity  and  fidelity  and  though 
so  much  valued  and  loved  during  his  life  his  consequence  and  worth  were 
scarcely  half  realized,  until  he  had  passed  away.  'Who,  in  all  things  will 
fill  the  vacancy?'  He  was  public  spirited,  liberal  and  accommodating  and 
conferred  a  favor  so  graciously,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  to  exert  his  friendship,  was  a  great  favor  conferred  on  him,  as  the 
kindness  granted  by  him,  was  a  favor  to  the  recipient.  Every  action  of 
his  was  fresh  from  the  heart,  and  strongly  indicated  his  justice  and  de- 
votion to  his  fellow  men.'' 

JOHN    W.    EWING. 

John  W.  Ewing,  the  fifth  mayor  of  Bloomington,  was  born  on  the 
14th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1S08,  in  Iredell  county,  N.  C.  He  was  of 
sturdy  Scotch-Irish  extraction.  In  1816,  with  his  father's  family,  he 
removed  to  southwestern  Kentucky,  locating  near  the  present  city  of 
Hopkinsville. 

He  came  to  this  county  in  1835  and  settled  upon  a  farm  about  thirty 
miles  northwest  of  Bloomington  in  what  is  now  Woodford  county. 

He  came  to  Bloomington  in  1840  and  Bloomington  remained  his  home 
until  the  time  of  his  death  which  occurred  in  November,  1855.  From  the 
very  first  he  became  identified  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
village,  then  containing  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  He  was  twice  elected 
as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  town  of  Bloomington,  once  in  1848  and  again 
in  1849. 

In  1854  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bloomington.  He  served 
the  city  faithfully  and  well  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  year  as  mayor 
on  account  of  failing  health  declined  a  re-election  which  was  tendered  him. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  endowed  with  a  vigorous  intellect,  high  courage,  a 
keen  sense  of  justice  and  a  generous  heart. 

He  was  prominent  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  In  politics  he  was  a 
staunch  Democrat. 

He  was  the  father  of  our  esteemed  fellow  townsman,  Hon.  Jas.  S. 
Ewing,  who  has  done  much  to  make  prominent  the  fair  name  of  Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 
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Mr.  Ewing  was  for  some  years  a  business  partner  of  the  late 
William  F.  Flagg.  The  mills  and  shops  of  Flagg  &  Ewing  were  located 
near  the  present  site  of  the  Big  Four  depot.  Fifty  years  ago  this  firm 
did  a  large  business  and  with  the  exception  of  the  McCormick's  of  Chicago 
probably  manufactured  a  greater  quantity  of  farm  machinery  than  any 
firm  or  company  in  the  state.  They  attracted  many  excellent  machinists 
to  Bloomington  and  gave  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men.  Their 
reapers  were  in  general  use  throughout  central  Illinois.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  great  business  enterprises  known  to  our  city.  Its  importance  at 
the  time  and  its  influence  upon  the  future  to  Bloomington  cannot  be  over- 
stated. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  the  business  capacity,  energy 
and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Ewing  the  city  is  debtor  for  much  of  its  pros- 
perity.    His  confidence  in  Bloomington's  future  was  unbounded. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Of  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity, kind  heart  and  pleasing  manners.  He  was  indeed  an  important 
factor  in  the  community  where  his  lot  was  cast.  In  the  best  sense  of  ex- 
pression he  was  a  leader  of  men.  For  the  twenty  years  and  more  imme- 
diately preceding  his  death,  no  man  exerted  a  more  beneficial  influence 
upon  this  community. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Bloomington,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  its  ruling  elders.  He 
was  more  than  once  the  representative  of  his  church  in  its  highest  delib- 
erative assemblies.  He  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  the  deep  religious 
convictions  of  his  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  No  one  who  knew  him  ever 
doubted  for  a  moment  his  absolute  sincerity. 

The  efifort  now  being  made  to  recall  from  the  shadowy  past  some- 
thing of  the  lives,  character  and  sacrifices  of  the  pioneers  to  whom  this 
generation  is  so  largely  indebted,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation.  When 
the  early  history  of  our  city  and  county  shall  have  been  fully  written,  no 
name  will  appear  more  worthy  of  grateful  and  enduring  remembrances 
than  that  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch. 

FRANKLIN    PRICE. 

Franklin  Price,  the  sixth  and  seventh  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bloom- 
ington, was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  21,  1821.  He 
came  to  Bloomington  in  1849. 

He  was  twice  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bloomington,  once  in  1855 
and  again  in  1856,  at  that  time  the  first  mayor  of  Bloomington  to  serve 
mote  than  one  term  as  mayor  of  the  city.  During  his  term  as  mayor  the 
fire  department  was  organized  and  the  police  department  of  the  city  was 
abolished. 

From  1861  to  1866  he  held  a  prominent  government  position  and  dur- 
ing that  time  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  lived  in  Bloomington  until  1879  when  he  removed  to  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, where  he  still  resides. 
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Mr.  Price  is  a  man  of  rare  executive  ability  and  has  considerable 
talent  for  business.  He  laid  out  the  towns  of  Stanford,  ]\IcLean  and 
Covel,  in  McLean  county.  At  one  time  he  was  quite  wealthy  but  after- 
wards lost  considerable  of  his  fortune  in  the  Bloomington  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company.  Until  recently  Mr.  Price  has  been  connected  with  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway.  Mr.  Price  is  the  oldest  mayor  of 
Bloomington.  He  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  city's  fiftieth  an- 
niversarj'  and  took  part  in  the  ceremonies. 

We  wish  him  many  years  more  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 

AMASA    J.     MERRIMAiSr. 

Amasa  J.  IMerriman,  the  eighth,  ninth  and  fourteenth  mayor  of  Bloom- 
ington was  born  at  Stanstead,  Canada  East,  on  December  i,  1818.  His 
ancestors  were  English.  He  received  his  education  at  a  common  sub- 
scription school,  but  it  was  of  the  very  best. 

In  1839  he  started  for  the  west  and  came  to  Bloomington  in  1839, 
via  Chicago  &  Peoria.  During  his  earlj'  years  in  Bloomington  he  con- 
ducted a  mercantile  business. 

Mr.  Merriman  was  thrice  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bloomington 
once  in  1857  and  again  in  1858,  and  again  in  1863. 

Mr.  Merriman  was  also  elected  county  judge  of  McLean  county.  He; 
was  serving  that  capacity  when  the  State  Normal  University  was  located 
at  Normal  and  he  materially  assisted  Jesse  W.  Eell  in  the  latter's  untiring 
efforts  to  locate  the  said  university  at  Normal,  Illinois.  In  politics  he 
was  a  republican. 

JOHN    M.    STILLWELL. 

John  M.  Stillwell,  the  tenth,  nineteenth  and  twentieth  mayor  of 
Bloomington,  was  born  in  Brookfield,  New  York,  in  January,  1814.  He 
died  in  LeRoy,  Illinois,  September,  1891,  and  was  buried  m  Bloomington, 
111.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  the  Free  Masons.  He 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Married  in 
1843  and  removed  to  Defiance,  Ohio,  where  he  practiced  law  and  held  the 
office  of.  probate  judge  until  he,  with  his  family,  came  to  Bloomington  in 
1854.  In  April,  1859,  he  was  elected  mayor.  He  served  as  mayor  for 
three  years,  having  been  re-elected  in  the  years  1868  and  1869.  Number 
2  engine  was  bought  during  his  term  of  office  and  a  house  built  for  it. 

He  WAS  always  an  active  member  of  Bloomington  Lodge  No.  43, 
A.  F  .and  A.  M.,  being  Master  of  the  lodge  for  many  years. 

HENRY    S.    KERR. 

Henry  S.  Herr,  the  eleventh  mayor  of  Bloomington,  was  born  at  Mt. 
Joy,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  on  September  17,  1817. 

On  May  i,  1850,  Mr.  Herr  came  to  Bloomington.  The  trip  was 
made  by  river  and  canal  to  Pekin  and  thence  overland  to  this  city.  Mr. 
Herr  occupied  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  during  his  life.     For 
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some  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Bloomington, 
IlHnois.  He  served  one  term  as  alderman  of  the  first  ward  in  i{555  and 
one  term  as  mayor  in  i860.  He  was  then  chosen  justice  of  the  peace  of 
Bloomington  township,  an  office  which  he  held  and  creditably  filled  con- 
tinuously, with  the  exception  of  one  term,  from  that  time  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Herr  attained  great  prominence  in  secret  society  circles.  He  was 
the  founder  of  Remembrance  Lodge  No.  77^  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Damon  Lodge 
No.  10,  K.  of  P.,  both  of  Bloomington,  Illinois.  In  the  Odd  Fellows  he 
was  Grand  Master  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  its  grand  representative  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Knights  of  Pythias  he  was 
a  Past  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois  and  one  of  its 
grand  representatives. 

Mr.  Herr  was  a  life  long  Republican  and  before  that  a  staunch  Whig. 
He  was  present  at  Major's  Hall  when  the  Republican  party  was  organ- 
ized. 

Mr.  Herr's  son,  Mr.  Clayton  C.  Herr,  is  now  and  has  been  for  some 
j'ears,  our  valued  and  very  efficient  circuit  court  reporter. 

Mr.  Herr  died  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  on  the  third  day  of  July,  1898. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  force  of  character. 

GEORGE   PARKE. 

George  Parke,  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  mayor  of  Bloomington,  was 
born  in  Cadiz,  Kentucky,  on  I\Iay  6,  1826.  His  parents  preceded  him  to 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  coming  here  in  the  thirties,  Mr.  Parke  remaining 
in  Kentucky  until  he  was  a  young  man.  He  was  a  staunch  Republican 
and  was  twice  elected  mayor  of  Bloomington,  serving  during  the  years 
1861  and  1862.  He  was  also  deputy  sheriff  and  sheriff  of  McLean  county, 
Illinois.  Mr  Parke  died  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  June  21,  1871.  He  was 
an  honest,  straightforward,  conscientious  Christian  gentleman  and  carried 
his  religion  into  his  business  aft'airs.  His  widow  and  several  of  his  chil- 
dren still  survive  him. 

JOEL   DE    PEW.  ■      ■  •  '  ."       '■ 

Joel  DePew,  the  fifteenth  mayor  of  Bloomington,  was  born  August 
7,  1812,  in  Botetourt  county,  Old  Virginia.  He  moved  to  Indiana  with  his 
parents  in  1816,  in  which  state  his  father  died.  With  his  mother,  he  came 
to  Illinois  in  1837,  and  settled  in  Bloomington.  He  opened  a  cabinet  shop 
on  the  corner  of  Front  and  East  streets,  where  Mr.  Gerken's  bakery  now 
stands,  where  he  contmued  in  the  business  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
then  built  a  factory  in  the  hollow  on  South  Albert  street,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  manufacture  furniture.  There  he  met  with  heavy  loss  by  fire, 
but  undaunted  by  reverses  he  rebuilt  and  continued  the  business  for  sev- 
eral years. 

He  was  elected  alderman  in  i860  and  in  1861.  He  was  elected  ma}^or 
in  1864.     Served  one  term      In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  a  friend  and 
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supporter  of  .Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  of  a  jovial  nature,  had  a  good 
word  for  everybody.  He  was  a  moral  man  and  a  lover  of  law  and  order. 
Ke  died  January  22,  1872. 

E.    H.    ROOD. 

Among  the  earlier  mayors  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  no  more  promi- 
nent a  man  occupied  the  mayors  chair  than  E.  H.   Rood. 

A  ramble  through  the  municipal  records  of  Bloomington  will  easily 
convince  one  of  the  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Rood  during  his  public  ser- 
vice, as  mayor  of  Bloomington. 

He  was  mayor  for  the  years  ending  April  30,  1865,  1866,  1867  and  1880. 

His  administrations  were  characterized  by  the  many  public  improve- 
ments that  were  completed  during  that  time.  It  was  Mayor  Rood  who 
first  agitated  street  pavements  for  Bloomington,  although  none  were  laid 
I  believe  during  his  early  terms  of  office,  he  referred  to  it  continually 
during  his  terms  of  office.  The  first  steam  fire  engine  was  purchased  dur- 
ing his  second  term  of  office. 

He  was  born  at  Torringford,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  September 
29,  1825. 

His  father  was  a  farmer  and  between  the  times  he  was  needed  on  his 
father's  farm  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  gained  a  common 
school  education.  He  then  taught  school  for  two  years.  In  1845  he  came 
west  to  Farmington,  Fulton  county,  Illinois.  There  he  taught  school  and 
farmed  for  a  few  years. 

In  1847  he  married  Melissa  M.  Budd.  Both  still  survive.  Their  union 
was  blessed  with  eleven  children,  four  of  whom  are  now  living. 

'Sir.  Rood  came  to  Bloomington  in  1851  and  lived  here  till  1884.  From 
1865  to  1884  he  was  in  the  grain  business  in  Bloomington  and  operated 
the  elevator  on  Main  street  near  the  Big  Four  railroad.  Here  he  pros- 
pered greatl}^  After  leaving  Bloomington  he  suffered  financial  losses  that 
very  nearly  ruined  him. 

Mr.  Rood  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Bloomington  during  his 
time.  Besides  his  four  terms  as  mayor,  he  served  ten  years  on  the  Bloom- 
ington board  of  education.  He  was  elected  county  clerk  in  1853,  serving 
four  years.  He  has  recently  been  appointed  city  collector  for  the  city 
of  Bloomington. 

.-       TH0M.A.S  J.   BUNN. 

Thomas  J.  Bunn,  the  twentj'-first  and  twenty-eighth  mayor  of  Bloom- 
ington, was  the  son  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Bloomnigton,  Lewis  Bunn. 
He  was  born  at  Zenia,  O.,  August  29,  1833.  When  six  months  old,  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  Bloomington  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  and 
where  by  turns  he  has  been  printer,  blacksmith,  dry  goods  clerk,  land 
agent,  speculator  and  politician,  holding  at  one  time  or  another  nearly 
every  office  in  the  township  and  citv.  He  was  alderman  of  the  second 
ward  in  1868-1869,  and  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bloomington  in  1870  and  again 
in  1877. 
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The  most  important  action  of  the  city  while  he  was  mayor,  was  pro- 
curing a  special  act  of  the  legislature  authorizing  the  city  to  issue  $55,000 
bonds  to  purchase  additional  room  for  the  shops  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
R.  R.  which  had  burned  down. 

But  Mr.  Bunn's  greatest  service  to  Bloomington  was  his  connection 
with  the  discovery  of  coal  and  incidentally  of  the  water  supply  of  Bloom- 
ington. At  the  request  of  the  Historical  Society,  he  has  furnished  the 
following  article,  which  we  deem  it  proper  to  insert  as  a  part  of  this 
sketch. 

''Messrs.  Prince  and  BiirnJiam.  '    '      ' 

"Dear  Sirs  : — Believing  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  discovery  of 
coal  in  the  city  of  Bloomington  would  interest  the  citizens  of  our  city,  I 
suggest  the  following  recollections,  which  if  added  to  the  article  published 
by  Capt.  J.  H.  Burnham  in  the  History  of  ]\IcLean  county,  Illinois,  in 
1875— pages  383  snd  384,  would  give  the  present  residents  of  our  city  an 
idea  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  incident  to  the  discovery  of  coal  thir- 
ty-five years  ago.  It  is  quite  a  severe  tax  upon  memory  to  write  the  in- 
cidents in  consecutive  or  date  order,  in  fact  I  cannot  promise  it ;  however, 
the  main  features  are  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  if  they  happened  yes- 
terday. 

"I  well  remember  calling  together  the  party  mentioned,  in  July,  1866, 
for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  the  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  a  third 
trial  toward  the  discovery  of  coal.  We  were  confronted  at  the  beginning 
with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eliel  Barber,  who  was  selected  by  the  city  council, 
had  made  an  examination  in  1863,  boring  to  the  depth  of  over  five  hundred 
feet.  Mr.  Barber  reported  going  through  a  thin  vein  of  "black  shale 
slate"  at  a  depth  of  302  feet.  With  this  report  the  matter  was  dropped. 
A  second  trial  by  other  parties  resulted  in  losing  the  boring  tools  after 
reaching  a  depth  of  160  feet.  During  the  conversation  it  was  remembered 
that  Professor  Wilber  and  Dr.  E.  R.  Roe,  both  of  whom  were  eminent 
geologists,  insisted  that  good  veins  of  coal  underlaid  the  entire  state  south 
of  the  Kankakee  river. 

"We  also  knew  that  Bloomington  was  surrounded  with  good  coal 
mines.  Danville  on  the  east,  Gardner  on  the  north,  Peoria  on  the  west 
and  DuQuoin  on  the  south.  It  was  finally  decided  to  make  the  trial  al- 
though the  prospects  were  somewhat  cloudy.  It  is  said  every  cloud  has 
a  silver  lining;  in  this  cloud,  it  was  diflicult  to  discover  the  lining.  At 
this  date  the  bulk  of  the  coal  used  in  Bloomington,  came  from  DuQuoin 
and  brought  from  $12  to  $14  per  ton. 

"Our  first  move  was  in  leasing  about  400  acres  of  land  near  what  is 
now  the  city  water  works;  we  purchased  a  new  set  of  tools  from  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  built  a  shed  room,  bought  a  blind  horse,  secured 
the  services  of  George  W.  Darling  as  superintendent,  and  commenced 
work.  The  tools  used  were  similar  to  those  used  by  Mr.  Barber,  except  the 
drills  were  part  of  them  solid,  and  part  hollow,  using  the  solid  drills  to 
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penetrate  rock  formations  and  the  hollow  drills  when  soft  material  was 
met.  Permit  me  to  say  the  kind  of  tools  used  was  the  secret  of  our  suc- 
cess. If  Mr.  Barber  had  used  the  same  kind  he  would  have  found  a  four- 
foot  vein  of  good  coal  at  the  depth  of  302  feet — it  will  be  remembered  that 
at  this  point  he  reported  a  thin  vein  of  "black  shale  slate ;"  using  only  a 
solid  drill,  he  could  not  have  known  the  depth  or  character  of  the  mate- 
rial gone  through. 

"It  was  at  midnight  of  February  27,  1867,  when  our  superintendent, 
Mr.  Darling,  came  to  my  house  and  notified  me  he  believed  he  had  reached 
coal,  that  he  had  gone  through  the  rock  and  struck  a  softer  material,  that 
the  rod  indicated  302  feet.  When  we  reached  the  shanty  he  pulled  out  the 
rod,  exchanged  the  solid  rod,  for  a  hollow  one,  returned  the  rod  and  con- 
tinued the  boring  five  minutes  and  again  lifted  the  rod  and  found  four  feet 
of  pure  coal  in  the  hollow  drill. 

"While  we  were  satisfied,  the  difficulty  was  to  convince  others;  to  do 
this  a  shaft  must  be  put  down.  This  was  expensive  and  we  had  no  money, 
our  last  dollar  was  in  the  hole.  To  secure  the  funds  we  gave  one-half 
the  mine.  When  the  shaft  was  completed  to  the  vein  of  coal,  it  was 
amusing  and  tantalizing  to  witness  the  actions  and  criticisms  of  the  peo- 
ple. Some  insisted  that  the  coal  if  found  was  a  small  vein,  others  that 
we  had  "salted"  the  mine,  /.  c,  hauled  the  coal  in  the  night  and  then  lifted 
it  in  the  morning,  others  again  said  that  it  was  the  "slate  shale"  reported 
by  Mr.   Barber,  etc.,  etc. 

"It  was  only  after  we  had  secured  a  committee  of  prominent  citizens 
to  go  down  the  shaft  with  miners  and  witnessed  the  cutting  of  the  vein 
and  took  measurements  of  same  that  the  people  were  convinced. 

"From  this  time  we  continued  to  mine  and  sell  coal,  lifting  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  tons  per  day.  I  was  superintendent  of  the  mine  for  the 
following  year. 

"Soon  after  we  commenced  mining  and  selling  coal,  other  parties 
commenced  arrangements  to  sink  another  shaft.  We  thought  at  that  time 
that  one  shaft  could  supply  the  demand  of  Bloomington  and  ofi^ered  the 
new  company  inducements  to  join  with  us,  but  it  was  the  old,  old  story, 
the  big  fish  ate  the  little  ones.  We  got  the  experience  and  they  got  the 
money. 

"In  connection  with  the  discovery  of  coal,  followed  the  city  water, 
which  in  value  equaled  the  coal.  We  found  in  the  attempt  to  sink  the 
coal  shaft,  an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  water ;  after  three  months' 
trial  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  shaft.  It  was  our  intention  to  put 
down  the  coal  shaft  as  near  the  C.  &  A.  R.  R.  as  possible  for  convenience 
of  shipping. 

"In  our  effort  to  conquer  the  water  many  weary  days  and  nights  were 
spent  without  any  appreciable  gain.  Finally  I  visited  Chicago  and  secured 
an  interview  with  Professor  Gindale,  who  was  at  that  time,  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  water  works  of  Chicago.  He  became  interested  in  "The 
underground  lake"  and  proferred  to  make  an  examination  whieh  he  did, 
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bringing  with  him  two  steam  pumps,  each  one  throwing  two  five  inch 
streams  of  water.  After  a  week's  trial  with  the  pumps,  assisted  by  the 
fire  engine  and  barrel  attachments,  with  but  little  gain,  upon  the  water, 
Mr.  Gindale  advised  us  to  abandon  the  trial.  We  estimated  the  capacity 
of  the  well  at  2,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

"We  then  made  an  effort  to  avoid  the  stream  of  water,  by  boring  in 
different  localities,  going  north,  south  and  east  of  the  trial  place,  but 
taking  the  dift'erence  in  elevation  found  the  water  at  same  depth.  Turn- 
ing west  we  missed  the  stream  and  completed  what  is  known  as  the  Old 
North  Shaft. 

"We  do  not  think  it  presumptive  in  claiming  the  right  of  discovery 
of  coal  and  water  in  the  city  of  Bloomington,  and  when  we  contemplate 
the  results  coming  from  the  discovery,  its  value  to  our  city  is  incalculable. 
The  magnificent  waterworks,  the  varied  and  numerous  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, the  perfect  and  extensive  system  of  sewerage  and  the  gen- 
eral conmierce  of  our  city  are  but  evidences  of  the  benefits  derived. 

"Sometimif  in  the  future  when  the  Historical  Society  of  the  city  of 
Bloomington  deem  it  necessary  to  publish  a  book  entitled  "Bloomington 
and  its  makers,"  modest  mention  of  the  coal  and  water  boys  of  1866  and 
1867  will  not  be  neglected." 

Mr.  Bunn  still  resides  in  Bloomington  and  is  an  honored  and  re- 
spected citizen  of  our  city  whose  interest  he  has  always  had  at  heart. 

BENJAMIN   F.    FUNK. 

{By  Ira  Merchant.) 

Bloomington  from  1850  to  the  present  time  has  had  many  mayors, 
all  good  business  men;  but  in  length  of  service;  the  unanimity  of  his  se- 
lection to  serve  the  several  terms  for  which  he  was  elected ;  the  import- 
ance of  the  public  improvements  which  had  their  inception  under  his  ad- 
ministration and  were  great  factors  in  Bloomington's  improvement,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Funk,  like  Leigh  Hunt's  creation  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  "led  all 
the  rest."  He  was  born  October  17,  1838,  the  seventh  son  of  Isaac  and 
Cassandra  Funk,  who  were  pioneers  and  builders  of  this,  the  largest 
county  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  He  worked  from  boyhood  on  the  farm;  a 
selection  by  his  father  of  over  twenty  thousand  acres  of  the  cream  of 
Illinois  agricultural  lands  located  in  Funk's  Grove  township.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and  was  married  August  21, 
1865,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Hamilton  and  removed  to  Bloomington  in  1867 
and  built  the  home  at  1008  North  Main  street  in  which  they  have  resided 
up  to  the  present  time.  A  son,  Frank  H.,  was  born  in  April,  1869.  He 
is  a  progressive  farmer  and  stockman  and  resides  at  907  North  McLean 
street.  Mr.  Funk's  first  entry  in  political  life  was  his  election  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  McLean  county  from  Normal  township, 
where  he  served  in  the  years  1868  and  1869.  Mr.  Funk  was  first  elected 
mayor  of  Bloomington  in  1871  and  served  successively  five  years     It  was 
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during  these  years  that  the  system  of  pubHc  improvements  which  Bloom- 
ington  is  proud  of  was  started  and  pushed  well  along  toward  a  point 
where  work  for  the  future  would  be  simplified.  The  pavements  started 
under  Mayors  Stillwell  and  Bunn  were  extended.  The  first  sewer  was 
constructed  in  his  early  administration  and  continued  from  year  to  year 
on  both  main  lines  and  laterals.  The  most  important  improvement  of 
the  city,  which  was  started,  and  without  which  the  sewers  and  pavements 
would  be  valueless,  was  the  development  of  a  water  supply.  Tests  were 
made  along  Sugar  Creek  valley,  from  the  ]\Iarket  street  road  entering  the 
city  from  the  west,  northeasterly  to  beyond  the  east  Normal  corporation 
line ;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  water  bearing  strata,  under  'the  valley 
would  give  Bloomington  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  The  city  well  was 
dug  in  the  fall  of  1874;  was  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  was  originally  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  28  feet  5  inches,  through  the  upper  vein  of  gravel ;  after 
which  a  pipe  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  was  sunk  through  gravel  and 
blue  clay  to  a  lower  stream  of  water,  which  largely  increased  the  supply. 
The  pumping  works  were  built  and  a  stand  pipe,  eight  feet  in  diameter  and 
two  hundred  feet  high  was  constructed  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  south  of 
the  well,  which  has  given  the  city  the  best  of  equalized  water  pressure  ever 
since.  Water  mains  were  distributed  through  the  streets  and  the  business 
district  was  given  ample  protection  against  fire.  These  improve-. 
ments,  pavements,  sewers  and  water  distribution,  together  with 
permanent  sidewalks,  had  to  be  paid  for  by  special  tax  or 
special  assessments,  and  those  assessed  contended  in  the  courts — 
the  confirmation  of  the  assessments.  Bloomington  established  legally 
the  status  of  such  cases  for  the  state  of  Illinois,  by  carrying  the 
cases  to  the  higher  courts — and  the  towns  and  cities  of  Illinois  are  in- 
debted today  to  Mr.  Funk  for  his  administration  initiative  in  establishing 
the  principle  of  legally  paying  for  municipal  improvements  by  special  tax 
or  assessment.  And  Bloomington  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  casting  vote 
in  the  city  council  making  it  possible  to  construct  the  water  works.  The 
brick  pavements  for  street  purposes  came  from  his  granting  the  privilege 
to  repair  decayed  Nicholson  with  vitrified  brick.  His  action  while  mayor 
in  1884  and  1885  was  in  Ime  with  his  first  five  years  of  service.  The  in- 
terests of  the  city  were  closely  looked  after,  and  he  went  out  of  office  with 
a  record  of  receiving  the  nomination  seven  times  by  acclamation,  and  de- 
clining a  nomination  twice.  Besides  this  he  was  elected  a  representative 
in  congress  from  the  old  fourteenth  district  in  1892,  and  was  an  energetic 
and  serviceable  member  of  that  body,  popular  with  members  of  both  par- 
ties. He  has  given  to  the  state  of  Illinois  eight  years'  service  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Jacksonville ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  his  services  as  mayor  in  Bloomington  has  served  for  years  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  University.  As  presiding  officer  his 
record  for  fair  treatment  has  not  been  excelled.  As  a  business  man  his 
service  has  been  for  economy  and  judicious  expenditure.  At  any  and  all 
times  whether  serving  the  people  at  Washington,  Springfield,  or  his  home 
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city  of  Bloomington,  he  has  well  earned  the  title  of  Honest  Ben  Funk. 
To  his  wife  he  gives  credit  for  being  his  efficient  helper,  adviser,  and  the 
giver  of  cordial  support  in  all  of  his  business  and  political  life. 

ELISHA    B.    STEERE. 

(From  Weekly  Pantagraph,  November  2j,  i8gi.) 
Elisha  B.  Steere  was  born  near  Dorr's  Battle  Ground,  R.  I.,  September 
12,  1822.  His  father  was  a  tanner  and  moved  to  Lawrence,  Otsego,  New 
York,  and  engaged  in  the  shoe  trade  and  in  the  manufacture  of  harness. 
Mr.  Steere's  mother  was  a  native  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Steere  began  life 
as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  and  when  twenty  years  of  age  he  became 
a  partner  of  his  employer.  Soon  after  he  engaged  in  the  business  wholly 
on  his  own  account.  Later  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  and  also  of  cooperage  butter  firkins  and  steel  hammers  and 
acquired  a  neat  fortune. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Steere  moved  to  Bloomington  and  for  thirty  years  was 
a  prominent  citizen  of  this  city.  He  was  for  five  years  in  the  dry  goods 
business  being  connected  with  the  Elephant  store,  number  318  Center 
street,  and  number  210  West  Jefferson  street.  He  then  handled  jewelry 
for  five  j'ears,  being  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gillett  &  Steere.  After  this 
he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  burial  caskets.  Was  prominent  in 
the  North  Coal  Shaft  enterprise  and  in  the  Chair  Factory  Company  and 
later  the  Walton  Plow  Works.  Was  a  stockholder  in  the  People's  Bank 
and  successfully  engaged  in  mining  in  Missouri.  Energy  to  do,  clear 
perception,  rare  executive  ability  and  business  sense  characterized  every 
phase  of  his  business  career. 

Mr.  Steere  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  popular  Republicans 
of  Bloomington.  He  was  alderman  of  the  first  ward  from  1870  to  1874 
and  mayor  from  1875  to  1876  and  1878  to  1879.  His  name  was  invincible 
when  the  city  was  closely  divided  politically.  His  career  as  a  public 
official  was  notable  and  memorable.  While  he  was  mayor,  much  of  the 
work  was  done  which  resulted  in  the  erection  at  a  moderate  cost  of  the 
basis  of  our  present  system  of  water  works.  He  died  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  November  24,  189T. 

COL.   JOHN    REED. 

Col.  John  Reed  is  one  of  Bloomington's  most  notable  ex-mayors. 
During  his  administration  many  important  permanent  public  improve- 
ments were  undertaken ;  in  fact,  it  was  during  Mayor  Reed's  incumbency 
that  Bloomington  first  began  to  respond  to  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  progress,  and  to  assume  the  habiliaments  of  the  metropo- 
lis. Col.  John  Reed  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  en- 
ergetic and  public-spirited  of  Bloomington's  business  men  and  his  ser- 
vices to  the  city,  both  as  alderman  and  mayor,  were  invaluable.  Col.  Reed, 
beside  being  himself  the  gallant  commander  of  an  Ohio  regiment  in  the 
Civil  war,  comes  from  a   distinguished   revolutionary   line  of  soldier  pa- 
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triots,  while  his  grandfallier  was  a  brother  of  that  Reed  who  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  grandfather.  Col. 
James  Reed,  son  of  Col.  John  Reed,  was  born  in  Delaware  in  1743  and 
died  in  Philadelphia  December  31,  1822,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Continental  army  and  for  bravery  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices on  the  historic  field  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
mantown,  was  promoted  to  colonel.  He  was  otherwise  honored  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  being  invested  with  sole  power  to  conduct  the  navy 
board. 

Colonel  Reed  was  elected  mayor  of  Bloomington  and  served  during 
the  year  1878.  f'or  a  number  of  years  he  was  supervisor  of  McLean 
county,  representing  Bloomington  township.  He  was  a  member  of  that 
body  when  the  present  splendid  court  house  was  commenced.  Colonel 
Reed  was  born  June  i.  1828,  in  Ross  county,  Ohio,  and  came  to  Bloom- 
ington on  March  17,  1868. 

JOHN    \V.    TROTTER. 

{By  Ira  Merchant.) 
John  VV.  Trotter  was  born  in  County  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1833.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Illinois  in  1850.  He  engaged  in 
the  lumber,  coal  and  grain  business  on  West  Market  street,  Blooming- 
ton, in  1866,  and  gave  the  business  his  active  personal  attention  until  1889, 
when  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe  for  his  health.  He  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  while  in  Europe  and  returning  home  he  was  confined  to  his 
house  an  invalid  until  his  death  in  1892.  He  was  first  elected  alderman  in 
1873  to  represent  the  second  ward  and  served  continuously  until  May,  1879. 
His  first  service  was  under  Hon.  B.  F.  Funk,  mayor,  and  continued  with 
Mayors  Steere,  Bunn  and  Reed.  In  his  first  year  as  alderman  he  was 
appointed  to  serve  on  important  committees — chairman  of  claims — a  mem- 
ber of  general  improvements  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important 
committees  of  the  council,  and  others.  The  improvement  committee  had 
charge  cf  all  the  details  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  water 
works,  from  the  initial  move  in  sinking  the  well  to  the  completion  of  the 
work  as  originally  planned,  including  the  stand  pipe.  He  gave  every 
detail  his  careful  consideration  and  attention.  He  was  a  busy  al- 
derman, the  last  two  years  serving  as  chairman  of  improvements  and  a 
member  of  police  and  gas,  streets  and  alleys  and  the  water  board.  Dur- 
ing his  six  years'  service  he  was  recognized  by  the  mayors  and  his  asso- 
ciate aldermen  as  an  intelligent,  honest  and  faithful  servant  of  his  constit- 
uents, well  qualified  to  advise,  or  assist  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
government  of  the  city.  In  1881  he  was  elected  mayor  and  re-elected  in 
1882  and  1S83  In  his  first  inaugural  address  Mayor  Trotter  in  saying 
"The  people  in  electing  an  alderman  expect  that  the  businss  of  the 
city  should  be  looked  after  in  a  business  like  manner,"  gave 
the  key  note  of  his  own  action,  running  through  his  whole 
service      as      alderman      and      mayor.        With      him      there      was      but 
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little  of  taking  some  person's  word  for  it  and  all  matters  referred  to  his 
committee  or  coming  under  his  jurisdiction  had  a  careful  personal  examina- 
tion. When  the  Graham  street  sewer  was  built  through  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  yards  it  was  largely  by  his  personal  efforts  that  the  authorities  of 
that  railroad  paid  liberally  for  the  construction  without  the  formality  and 
cost  of  a  special  assessment,  the  whole  city  together  with  the  second 
ward  was  benefited  by  his  old-fashioned  methodical  characteristics  as 
applied  to  municipal  affairs.  His  capacity  for  making  friends  and  holding 
them  was  unlimited  and  a  great  manypersonsat  present  can  remember  that 
friendship  with  him  meant  all  that  the  name  implies.  The  writer  of  this 
was  associated  with  him  during  his  terms  as  alderman  and  mayor.  Knew 
him  as  a  courteous  -gentleman,  always  kind  and  considerate,  ever  even 
tempered,  honest  to  a  degree  and  one  who  promised  only  to  fulfill.  There 
may  have  been  better  men,  but  those  that  are  as  good  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth. 

MAYOR   THOMAS. 

The  present  mayor  of  Bloomington  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  served  the  city  as  mayor  and  alderman  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  any  other  mayor  in  its  history.  He  was  alderman  of  the  fourth 
ward  for  year  ending  1880-1881-1882-1883-1884-1885  and  mayor  for  years 
ending  1886-1887-1888-1900-1901-1902-1903,  making  thirteen  years  of  serv- 
ice for  his  home  city,  nine  years  of  which  was  continuous  service. 

This  is  not  strange  when  one  knows  the  qualities  of  his  life.  A  man 
of  honor  and  integrity,  genial  and  whole-souled,  he  has  won  the  respect 
of  the  citizens  of  Bloomington  and  by  no  act  of  his  will  he  lose  it.  He  is 
distinctly  a  Bloomington  product,  having  been  born  in  Bloomington,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  27th  day  of  September,. the  year  1838.  He  was  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Bloomington,  who  came  to 
Bloomington  from  Zenia,  Ohio,  in  1835.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Bloomington,  in  the  Wesleyan  University,  at  Jubilee  College, 
near  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  at  Antioch  College,  Antioch,  Ohio.  For  forty- 
four  years  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been  engaged  in  the  insurance 
businesK  in  the  same  block  in  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  that  Mayor  Thomas  is  held  by  all 
classes  of  Bloomington  citizens,  without  regard  to  party  affiliations  I  re- 
fer to  the  presentation  to  him  during  the  past  year  of  the  magnificent 
gold  star  set  with  a  large  solitaire  diamond.  This  beautiful  token  was 
the  gift  of  his  friends  and  did  not  originate  with  any  of  his  appointees. 

Mayor  Thomas  is  a  progressive  man,  alive  to  the  needs  of  our  city. 

His  various  terms  as  mayor  have  been  characterized  by  important 
events.  Perhaps  the  greatest  event  connected  with  the  city's  history  oc- 
curing  during  his  first  term  of  office  was  the  purchase  of  Miller  Park  by 
the  city  of  Bloomington.  The  vote  upon  this  important  matter  stood  a 
tie  and  Mayor  Thomas,  in  his  wisdom,  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of 
the  purchase  of  Bloomington's  now  famous  ]\liller  Park. 
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Mayor  Thomas'  present  term  as  mayor  is  characterized  by  the  great- 
est awakening  that  has  ever  been  known  to  Bloomington. 

These  are  indeed  wonderful  and  prosperous  times  for  Bloomington. 
The  city  is  booming.  Not  a  mushroom  growth  but  a  conservative,  healthy, 
forward  movement  is  everywhere  apparent. 

Public  improvements  of  all  kinds  are  being  built.  Three  new  fire 
stations  are  now  in  process  of  erection,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$45,000.  The  great  Valley  sewer,  guaranteeing  protection  from  contam- 
ination to  Bloomington's  water  supply  has  been  but  recently  completed 
at  a  cost  of  some  $16,000.  The  great  west  slough  sewer  has  been  ex- 
tended at  i  cost  of  some  $10,000.  The  southeast  slough  sewer  extension 
is  now  being  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $14,000. 

But  recently  a  large  area  adjoining  the  eastern  corporate  limits  of  the 
city  was  annexed  to  the  city.  New  additions  to  the  city  are  being  platted 
and  lots  therein  being  sold  almost  as  quickly  as  offered.  Another  import- 
ant event  that  is  now  taking  place  and  which  will  resound  to  the  credit 
of  the  city  fathers  in  time  to  come,  is  the  burial  of  all  overhead  wires  in 
the  business  portion  of  Bloomington. 

During  Mayor  Thomas'  administration  the  first  asphalt  pavement  was 
laid  in  Bloomington. 

The  great  dam  at  Miller  Park,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $18,000 
was  also  commenced  and  completed  during  Mayor  Thomas'  term  of  office. 

Many  streets  have  been  opened  and  extended  at  considerable  expense. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  a  man  of  liberal  ideas. 

He  is  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  addition  to  his  valu- 
able services  to  the  municipality,  we  may  point  to  fourteen  years'  honorable 
service  on  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Bloomington. 

As  a  leader  of  men,  a  politician,  Mr.  Thomas  is  indeed  in  the  front 
rank.  He  is  true  to  his  friends  and  this,  together  with  his  genial  and 
affable  ways — and  his  strict  honor  and  integrity,  have  won  for  him  the 
laurels  that  he  so  easily  and  unaffectedly  wears. 

JUDSON    R.    MASON. 

Judson  R.  Mason  was  born  in  Oswego  county,  New  York,  September 
5,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the  academy  in  Vermillion,  New  York.  In 
1865  he  came  to  Bloomington,  Illinois,  and  at  once  identified  himself  with 
the  business  interests  of  the  rapidly  growing  city. 

The  most  of  his  business  life  was  spent  in  the  insurance  business, 
both  life  and  fire.  He  was  at  one  time  proprietor  of  the  Bloomington 
Daily  Leader. 

He  was  elected  alderman  of  the  first  ward  and  served  two  years  and 
in  1889  and  1890  was  mayor  of  Bloomington.  During  his  term  as  mayor, 
the  present  municipal  electric  lighting  plant  was  purchased. 

Many  miles  of  streets  were  paved  and  the  fire  department  was 
changed  to  a  fully  paid  department  during  his  term  as  mayor. 

In  1890  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  resided  until  the  time  of 
his  death  on  July  6,  1901.  ^ 
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CHRISTIAN    F.    KOCH. 

C.  F.  Koch  Avas  born  in  Eoshngen,  Wurtumberg.  Germany,  on  ]\Iarch 
17,  1849.  Yet  Mr.  Koch  is  a  Bloomington  product,  his  father  having  em- 
igrated to  America  and  having  come  to  Bloomington  when  ]Mr.  Koch  was 
but  a  small  child. 

Mr.  Koch  is  one  of  Bloomington's  foremost  German  Americans.  For 
years  he  has  conducted  a  retail  grocery  in  this  city.  From  time  to  time 
he  has  been  connected  with  public  enterprises.  He  is  a  public  spirited 
citizen  with  the  welfare  of  Bloomington  always  at  heart. 

He  served  his  ward  in  the  city  council  during  the  years  1883,  1884, 
1885,  1886,  1887,  and  his  city  as  mayor  during  the  years  1891,  1898,  1899. 

Both  of  Mr.  Koch's  administrations  as  mayor  were  characterized  by 
strict  economy.  Both  limes  when  he  left  the  mayor's  chair  the  popular 
verdict  was  that  he  had  been  true  to  his  trust  and  had  managed  the  city 
wisely  and  well.  His  first  nomination  for  mayor  was  made  without  oppo- 
sition. 

During  his  first  term  of  ofiice  he  saved  the  city  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  his  treatment  of  the  contract  of  purchase  of  the  present  munici- 
pal electric  lighting  system. 

During  his  second  term  of  office  the  city  hall  was  rebuilt.  The  valley 
sewer  contracted  for.  Thousands  of  dollars  of  pavement,  sewers  and 
water  mains  were  laid.  Yet  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  city  was  at  its  very  best.  He  was  the  first  mayor 
after  the  reorganization  of  the  city  under  the  general  law.  This  made  his 
labors  double  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  gave  much  of  his  time  to  his 
duties  as  mayor,  giving  personal  supervision  to  all  of  the  departments. 
Mr.  Koch  is  the  soul  of  honor.     His  public  life  has  been  of  the  very  best. 

DANIEI,    T.     FOSTER.  '      "       . 

Daniel  T.  Foster  was  born  m  Waitsfield,  Vermont,  on  July  22,  1841. 
He  was  employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  farmer,  until  fifteen  years  of  age, 
then  until  nineteen  years  of  age  was  employed  on  the  Vermont  Central 
railroad  in  the  capacity  of  engineer.  Enlisted  in  the  Volunteer  service  of 
the  U.  S.  for  three  months,  in  the  2nd  Vermont  Infantry;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  term  of  service,  veteranized  by  enlisting  in  the  loth  Vermont  In- 
fantry and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  mustered  out,  July  29,  1865,  at 
Bells  Cross  Roads,  Va.,  as  Captain  of  Company  B.  He  returned  to  his 
native  state,  and  after  two  years'  residence,  removed  to  the  city  of  Bloom- 
ington, 111.  Captain  Foster  was  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  oper- 
ating the  bus  line  in  Bloomington. 

He  represented  the  first  ward  in  the  city  council  as  alderman  during 
the  years  of  1890  and  1891.  In  the  year  1892  he  was  elected  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  as  mayor.  He  was  re-elected  mayor  for  the  years  of  1893- 
1804.     After  an  interval  of  two  years  was  again  elected  mayor  in  the  year 
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of  1897.  This,  in  addition  to  serving  as  superintendent  of  streets,  during 
the  years  of  1899  and  1900,  completed  his  political  career. 

The  electric  light  building  was  constructed  during  his  terms  of  alder- 
man and  mayor. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  to  Captain  Foster  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  broken  the  first  sod  in  the  construction  of  the  new  dam  in 
Miller  Park.  He  had  supervision  of  that  important  improvement  that 
can  only  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  years  to  come. 

Captain  Foster  was  married  in  Bloomington,  October  5,  1867,  to  Miss 
Lovila  Walton,  who  still  survives.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  two 
children,  one  son  and  one  daughter,  neither  of  which  are  now  living. 

GEO    M.     SMITH. 

Geo.  M.  Smith  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Ohio,  January  21, 
1845.  He  was  one  of  eleven  children,  all  but  one  of  whom  were  over 
fix  feet  in  height.  In  1855  he  moved  with  his  father  to  Springville, 
Iowa,  where  the  family  resided  for  nine  years.  From  there  they  moved 
to  Mt.  Vernon^  Illinois,  and  from  thence  here  in  1883.  Mr.  Smith  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Western  Medical  Reserve,  a  medical  college  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  1866  and  contin- 
ued to  practice  the  same  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  an  eye 
specialist  of  pronounced  ability.  He  was  elected  alderman  of  the  sixth 
ward  and  served  during  the  years  1890  and  1891  as  such.  He  was  elected 
mayor  of  Bloomington  on  the  independent  ticket  in  1891  defeating  his 
Republican   and  Democratic   opponents. 

During  his  term  as  mayor  the  Withers  Public  Library  was  purchased 
by  the  city  and  the  city  well  was  lowered  to  its  present  depth,  and  to  this 
VvTork  he  gave  his  personal  supervision.  It  was  also  that  during  his  term 
as  mayor  that  the  air  lift  was  adopted  at  the  city  water  works.  These 
two  important  facts,  together  with  the  subsequent  purchase  of  the  large 
Worthington  pump  with  its  daily  capacity  of  four  million  gallons,  then 
greatly  perfected  the  water  system  of  the  city  of  Bloomington.  He  was 
a  prominent  Mason,  having  several  times  been  elected  master  of  the 
Bloomington  Lodge  No.  43.  He  was  popular  with  all  classes  and  a  man 
of  great  force  of  character.  He  died  in  Bloomington  on  November  17, 
1896. 

EDGAR    M.    HEAFER. 

With  Edgar  ]\I.  Heafer's  term  of  office  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bloom- 
ington began  that  great  era  of  permanent  improvements  that  has  yet  to 
know  its  end  and  from  present  indications  that  end  is  yet  far  away. 

Mayor  Heafer  was  strictly  a  business  mayor.  During  his  term  of 
office  nearly  two  miles  of  brick  pavement  was  constructed,  costing  $50,- 
570.62  and  contracts  for  the  construction  of  other  pavements  amounting 
to  $131,033  were  entered  into. 

The  first  lake  in  Miller  Park  was  constructed  during  his  term  of 
office. 
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The  great  improvements  in  the  machinery  at  the  water  works,  con- 
tracted for  during  his  predecessors's  term  of  office,  were  installed  and  paid 
for  during  his  term.  Mr.  Heafer  had  advanced  ideas  in  the  water  question 
and  had  his  ideas  been  followed,  I  dare  say  the  question  would  be  per- 
manentlj'  settled  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Heafer  was  born  in  Jamestown,  Ky.,  on  the  20th  day  of  IMarch, 
185 1.  He  came  to  Bloomington  with  his  parents  in  1853.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

He  is  now  one  of  Bloomington's  prominent  business  men.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  Heafer  tile  factory,  one  of  Bloomington's  leading  com- 
mercial enterprises.  Mr.  Heafer  made  a  good  mayor.  He  is  an  honor- 
able, upright  citizen.     In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  staunch  Republican. 

Other  City  Officials. 

The  success  of  municipal  government  depends  not  alone  upon 
the  mayors  and  city  councils  of  a  city,  but  also  upon  the  ministe- 
rial officers  of  a  city  as  well. 

That  future  generations  may  know  in  whose  hands  the  vari- 
ous city  offices  of  our  city  have  been  since  its  foundation^  I  have 
searched  the  city  records  for  the  names  and  give  the  same  below. 

The  city  comanenced  business  with  a  city  clerk  who  also  per- 
formed the  duties  of  city  attorney;  a  treasurer,  four  superintend- 
ents of  streets  or  street  supervisors  as  they  were  then  called,  one 
for  each  ward,  and  a  city  marshal. 

The  other  offices  of  our  city  have  since  been  created  as  neces- 
sity has  required. 

As  the  reader  glances  over  the  lists  of  names  of  the  city  offi- 
cers, he  cannot  help  but  feel  that  they  are  indeed  rolls  of  honor. 

Of  the  many  who  have  occupied  positions  of  honor  and  trust 
in  our  city  but  one  person  was  ever  guilty  of  violating  his  sacred 
trusts,  and  his  defalcations  only  amounted  to  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars. Such  a  record  as  that  is  but  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  sta- 
bility of  popular  government. 

T  first  give  the  names  of  the  city  clerks  of  Bloomington.  Com- 
mencing with  that  illustrious  citizen  of  Bloomington,  John  M. 
Scott,  deceased,  afterwards  supreme  justice  of  Illinois  and  ending 
with  our  present  efficient  and  courteous  clerk,  C.  C.  Hassler,  whom 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  intimately  all  my  life,  and 
whose  poems  have  already  made  for  him  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
writer.     Together  with  the  city  clerks  are  the  names  of  the  city 
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attorneys  in  whose  hands  the  legal  affairs  of  our  cit}^  have  been 
placed  from  time  to  time.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  roll  of  names 
that  Bloomington  has  certainly  been  well  advised.  Many  of  these 
men  having  been  the  leaders  of  the  McLean  County  Bar.  I  feel  it 
no  small  honor  to  have  been  the  successor  of  these  men. 


City  Clerks  and  City  Attorneys  of  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

From  1850  to  1861  the  office  of  city  clerk  and  city  attorney  were  com- 
bined. In  1862  and  1863  there  was  no  regular  city  attorney,  an  attorney 
was  hired  whenever  needed.  During  this  period  Thomas  F.  Tipton  did 
considerable  legal  work  for  the  city. 


TEAR.  CITY  CLERK. 

1851  JohnM.  Scott 

1853  JohnM.  Scott 

1853  JohnM.  Scott  

18154  JohnM   Scott 

1855  James  C.  Walker 

1856  JohnM.  Scott 

I85("  John  M.  Scott,  resigned  . . . 

1858  Wm.  W.  Orme 

1859  Wm.  W.  Orme,  resigned  .. 

1860  Haryey  Hogg 

1861  Harvev  Hogg,  resigned  ... 

186J  O.  T.  Reeves  elected 

1863  J.  N.  Larrimore 

1861  Charles  Truckenbrodt    ... 

1865  Charles  Truckenbrodt  

1866  Zach  Lawrence 

1867  John  W.  Compton 

1868  John  W.  Compton 

1869  John  W.  Compton 

1870  John  W.  Compton 

1871  J.  L.  Spaulding 

1872  W.B.Lawrence 

1873  W.B.Lawrence 

1874  W^.  B.  Lawrence 

1875  W.B.Lawrence 

1876  W.B.Lawrence 

1877  E.  S.  Perry 

1878  E.  S.  Perry ..   . 

1879  Samuel  W.  Waddle 

1880  Samuel  W.  Waddle 

1881  Samuel  W.  Waddle 

188i  Samuel  W.  Waddle 

1883  Samuel  W.  Waddle 

1884  Samuel  W.  Waddle 

1885  Samuel  W.  Waddle 

1886  Joseph  A.  Thomas 

1887  KoUa  N.Evans 

1888  Rolla  N.  Evans 

1889  Rolla  N.  Evans 

1890  Rolla  N.Evans 

1891  RollaN.  Evans 

1893  RollaN.  Evans 

1893  RollaN.  Evans    

1894  Rolla  N.Evans 

1895  Rolla  N.  Evans 

1896  Rolla  N.  Evans 

1897  Rolla  N.Evans 

1898  RollaN.  Evans 

1899  Rolla  N.  Evans 

1900  C.  C   Hassler 

1901  C.  C.  Hassler 

1902  C.  C.  Hassler 

1903  C.  C.  Hassler 


CITY  ATTORNEY. 

John  M.  Scott 

John  M.  Scott 

John  M.  Scott 

John  M.  Scott 

James  C.  Walker 

John  M.  Scott 

Wm.  W.  Orme  t  o  liU  vacancy 

Wm.  W.  Orme 

Harvey  Hogg  to  fill  vacancy 

Harvey  Hogg 

O.  T.  Reeves  Jr.  to  fill  vacancy 

None 

None 

Jesse  Birch 

Jesse  Birch 

Jesse  Birch 

Hudson  Burr 

Hudson  Burr 

Walter  M.  Hatch 

Walter  M.  Hatch 

John  M.  Stillwell 

Joseph  W.  Fifer 

Ira  J.  Bloomfield 

Ira  J.  Bloomfield 

Ira  J.  Bloomfield 

Ira  J.  Bloomfield 

B.  D.  Lucas 

Robert  McCart  resigned.  William 
E.  Hughes  to  fill  vacancy. 

T.  C.  Kerrick 

B.  D.  Lucas 

T.  C.  Kerrick 

B.D.Lucas 

J.  T.  Lillard 

J.  T  Lillard 

T.  ( ;.  Kerrick 

W.  E.  Gapen 

A.  E   DeMange 

A.  E.  DeMange 

A.  E.  DeM ange  , 

A.  E.  DeMange  resigned.  Sain 
Welty  to  fill  vacancy. 

.  Sain  Welty 

Sain  Welty 

Jacob  P.  Lindley 

Jacob  P  Lindley 

Jacob  P.  Lindley 

Jacob  P.  Lindley 

Jacob  P.  Lindley 

.  .• William  R.  Bach 

William  R.  Bach 

William  R.  Bach 

William  R  Bach 

Miles  K.  Young 

Miles  K.  Young 
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City  Treasurers  of  the  City  of  Bloomington. 


Names. 


Year  ending 
April  30. 

1851-:i Simon  B.  Brown 

1853 ....  Dr.  E.  Thomas,  R.  O.  Warriner 

1854     R.  O.  Warriner 

1855 Wm.  Gillespie 

1856-7 R.  O.  Warriner 

1858 Benjamin  Haines 

1859 W.  L.  Shaffer 

1860,   ..A.  J.  Merriman,  Harry  P. 

Merriman 

1861 A.  H.  Brown 

186i B.F.Haines 

1863  L.  B.  Thomas 

1864 T.  J.  Bunn 

1865 R.  W.  Dibble 

1866-7-8-9 C.  C.   Schneider 

1870 Jesse  Birch 

1871 W.B.Lawrence 


Names. 


Year  ending 
April  30. 

1872-3 Geo.  Klein 

1874-5 Wm.  Ollis 

1876 C.  B.  Perrigo 

1877 Wm.  Ollis 

1878 A.  S.  Eddy 

1879 A.  Bennecke  removed, 

Amasa  J.  Merriman  to  All  vacancy 

1880 C.  W.  Robinson 

1881 Wm.  1  homas 

1882-3 H.  P.  Seibel 

1884  Geo  H.  Miller 

1885 Matt.  C.  Smith 

1886 Rudolph  Lederer 

1887  to  97 Matt.  C   Smith 

1898-9 C.  C.  Hassler 

1900-1 Harley  J    White 

1902-3 H.  L.  Denison 


Financial  Statistics. 


TEAB. 

1851  . 

1852  . 

1853  . 

1854  . 

1855  . 

1856  . 

1857  . 

1858  . 

1859  . 

1860  . 

1861  . 

1862  . 

1863  . 

1864  . 

1865  . 

1866  . 

1867  . 

1868  . 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

1874  . 

1875  . 

1876  . 

1877  . 

1878  . 

1879  . 

1880  . 

1881  . 

1882  . 

1883  . 

1884  . 

1885  . 

1886  . 

1887  . 

1888  . 

1889  . 
1890 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 


EXPENDIIUBES. 

a       880.22     .. 


INDEBTEDNESS. 


847.36 
4,675.95 


16,462.44 


15, 
10, 
15, 
13, 
22, 
23, 
30, 
58, 
53, 
104, 
118, 
1.57, 
150, 
l-'3, 
103 
148, 
130, 
108 
113, 
96 
82 
110, 
91, 
116, 
I3i, 
169, 
182, 
242, 
1,57, 
195, 
197, 
219, 
182, 
186, 
194, 


187.95 
148.17 
102.23 
689.92 
238.10 
043.09 
462.65 
,214.05 
685.97 
537.31 
532.49 
687,93 
632.03 
830.52 
893.57 
740.97 
861.57 
827.23 
418.41 
439.16 
955.80 
953.75 
544.67 
762.75 
554.77 
966  84 


$  3,C00,00 
12,865  15 
6,497.08 
51.860  73 
59,068.06 
98,549.00 
91,181.00 
111.529.09 
99,862.73 
81,552.64 
128,839.63 
133,852.79 
127,724.66 
122,900.00 


$,50on 

..50  on 

..50  on 

.50  on 

.50  on 

.50  on 

.50  on 

.50  on 

.50  on 

.50on 

1.45  on 

1.45  on 

2.70on 

2  70  on 

2.25  on 

3.!.0on 


760  52     

105.00     

744,34     

893.67     

466.26     

145.25     

141  42     

,995.55     about 


87,.500.00 
87.500.00 
87,5!  0.0.1 
87.500.00 
87,500.00 
135,150.15 
122,500.0) 


TAXES. 
770  10 

3,706.71 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

10  J  00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

KO.OO 

100.00 

100.00 

100,00 

100.00 

100  00 

100. uo 

101.00 

99,7.50.00 

70,000.00 

7.5,000.00 

70,000.00 

62,IC0  00 

52  000.00 

62  000.00 

62.500,00 

62.500.00 

62,500.00 


128,.553.I0 
112,000.00 
111.466.45 


72,.500  00 

72,.500  ro 

72,500.00 
79,600.00 
79.917.06 
78,086.50 
110,223.76 
110  982.83 
101,780.82 
98.302.86 
110,843  63 


CITY     OFFICIALS     OF     BLOOMINGTON. 


1.    Dr.    A.   W.    Meyer.  2.    E.   H.    Rood.  3.    Elmer    Folsom. 

4.   C.    C.    Hassler.  5.    Miles    K.    Young. 

6.    F.    L.    Lang.  7.    L.    B    Thomas.  S.    Henry    Mayer. 

9.    H.    L.    Denison.  10.    L.    F.    Rittmiller. 
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EXPENDITURES. 


INDEBTEDNESS 


897  

242,989  83 

898 

899  

288,515.60 

243,125.83 

900  

290,846.75 

901  

243,228.19 

903  

26.5.534.22 

22,157.10     $94,200.00 $110,356.10 


96,500.00 

ii 2,606 .85 
97,145.38 
145,400.00 
179,025.00 


903    Yearunflnishea. 


1(6,954.67 
108,434.50 
101.583.00 
101,000.00 
104,700.00 
105,600.00 
117,000.00 


Note — The  receipts  for  1902  includes  $?,400  temporary  loan;  $35,652  from  sale  ot 
toonds;  $18,004.79  water  rents;  $39,114  from  saloons;  $3,276.60  other  licenses. 

The  principal  items  of  expenses  were,  public  library,  $8,051.69;  superintendentof 
streets,  $-^2,011.30;  paving,  $8,713.11;  sewerage,  $18,962.48;  sidewalks,  $4,610.11:  fire  de" 
partment,  $30,5ir.0J:  police  department,  $37,751.32;  water  works,  $18,613.36;  electric 
light,  $20,461.86,  health  department,  $13,C02..54;  general  salaries,  $7,485.75;  bonds,  $5,- 
^80;  general  indebtedness,  $.^6,383. 

In  addition  there  was  collected  by  special  assessment  for  pavements,  $50,887.25; 
for  sewers,  $.5,754.43;  for  sidewalks,  $ — . 

In  addition  there  are  township,  county  and  state  taxes. 


Street  Commissioners  of  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

TEAB  ENPING  APRIL  30.  NAME. 

1st  Ward  John  Dawson  > 

,0-1  2ndWard Reece  Babb  I     c,^  ^t- c,,,,^,-,.;^^^^ 

'^''  3rd  Ward George  D.  McElhiney  ["    -trt  et  isuper  visors. 

4th  Ward A.  Gridley  J 


YEAB  ENDING  APRIL  30.  NAME. 

1852 William  McCullough 

Resigned  —  Ueo.  McElhiney  to 

fill  vacancy 

1953 L.  E.  Rucker 

1851 AUiff  Withers— resigned- 
Leonard  R.  Flanders  to  fill  vacancy 
1855.  Leonard  R.  Flanders- removed 

Elijah  DePew  to  fill  vacancy 

1856-7 Ephraim  Platte 

1858 David  B.  Wright 

1859-61) .....Hiram  Merriman 

1861-2 T.  F.  Mitchell 

1863 Rudolph  Richter 

1864 Alonzo  Sargent 

1865 Thomas  Doyle— died— 

Milo  Chatfleld  to  fill  vacancy 

1866  to  1871 MiloCha  field 

1872  Baldwin  Cook 

1873-4-5-6 L.  C.  Read 


YEAR  ENDING  APRIL  30.  NAME. 

1877-8 H.  H.  Swaim 

187^-80 W.  O.  Andrus 

1881-2 S.  H.  Dimmett 

1883 W.  B.  Lawrence 

1884 George  Bunn 

1885 I.N.Ives 

1886 E.  J.  Rowley 

1887 Joseph  Monroe 

1888  William  B.  Lawrence 

1889 E.  Mott 

1890 H.  H.  Swaim 

1891 E.  Mott 

1892  P.Guthrie 

1893 P.  P.  Rumpff 

1894-5-6 I.  N.  Ives 

1897-8 J.  A.  Musick 

1899 .C.  L.  Hutchinson 

1900-1 D.  T.  Foster 

19. '2-3 Frank  Edwards 
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City  Marshals  of  Bloomington  and  Police  Statistics. 


Year  ending 
April  30. 


1851 
1852 

18E3 
1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
186-3 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
187-i 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
19^0 
1901 
19  12 
1903 


..Orrine  Curtis 

. .  William  McCullough  resigned— Geo.  D.  McElhiney  to 
fill  vacancy 

..L.E.Rucker 

..Allin  Withers,  resigned— Leonard  R.  Flanders  ap- 
pointed to  fill  vacancy 

..Leonard  K.  Flanders,  removed— Elijah  DePew  to 
fill  vacancy 

..Jonathan  Glimpse 

. .  A.  T.  Briscoe 

..A.T.Briscoe 

..A.T.Briscoe   

. .  A.  T.  Briscoe 

..A.T.Briscoe 

..A.  T.  Briscoe  resigned— Geo  Bull  to  fill  vacancy 

. .  Geo.  Bull 

.  Geo.  Bull 

. .  M.  W.  Butler ... 

. .  Geo.  Bull 

.  .Chas.  W.  Lander,  resigned— Geo.  Bull  to  fill  vacancy. 

..Geo.  Bull 

.  Geo.  Bull 

..Geo.  Bull 

..Geo.  Bull 

. .  Geo.  Bull 

.  Geo.  Bull 

..W.G.Boyce     

..W.  G.  Boyce 

..W.G  Boj'ce 

..A.H.Cook 

..Elliot  Miller 

. .  Elliot  Miller 

...Elliot  Miller 

..James  Stone  

..James  Stone 

...Thomas  Keogh 

..Thomas  Keo£h      

.  J.  E.  Bentleyr 

...James  Stone 

...J.  E.  Bentley 

. .  J.  E.  Bentley. . . 

...  J.  E.  Bentley 

..  .James  Stone 

, .  James  Stone 

, .  James  Stone 

.  James  Stone 

..E.  J.  Polts 

..E.J.  Potts 

..E.J.  Potts 

. ..F.  J.  Maxwell,  died— E.  J.  Potts  to  fill  vacancy 

. .  R.  W.  Schroeder 

...R.  W.  Schroeder 

..  C.  W.  Hitch 

...C.W.  Hitch 

,  ..F.  L    Lang 

, .  F.  L.  Lang 


The  annual  reports  of  so  manj'  of  the  early  City  Marshals  fail  to  give 
the  number  of  arrests,  that  I  have  omitted  this  item  from  my  table.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  fact  that  in  years  gone  by  Bloomington  has  been  singularly  free 
from  any  great  amount  of  serious  crime.  Our  citizens  have  been  in  the 
main  law  abiding  citizens. 
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Chief  Engineers  of  Fire  Department. 


E  WARDEN. 

1856 Ephraim  Platte 

CHIEF  ENGINEER. 

1857 George  McElhiney 

1858 MiloChatfield 

1859  to  1863  Lyman  Ferre 

1864 W.  P.  Ragland 

1865-6-7 M.  X.  Chuse 


CHIEF  ENGINEER. 

1868 M.  X.  Chuse— resigned— Ly- 

man  Ferre  to  fill  vacancy. 

1869  to  1886 M.  X.  Chuse 

1887  to  1896 James  O'Neal— re- 
signed—Henry  Mayers  to  fill 
vacancy 

1897  to  1903 Henry  Mayers 


BLOOMIXGTOX  S  PUBLIC   P^^EXS. 

There  is  mucli  of  sentiment  and  feeling  in  the  writer's  rela- 
tions to  Miller  Park.  Long  before  the  question  of  a  public  park 
was  first  agitated  in  the  cit}^  of  Bloomington,  Miller's  pasture  was 
the  play  ground  of  the  youth  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
city.  Here  the  school  children  had  their  picnics.  Here  they  came 
in  the  spring  for  their  wild  flowers.  Here  they  came  in  the  au- 
tumn for  their  walnuts,  and  hickory  nuts.  Here  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  had  their  games  of  ball.  It  was  the  half-way  ground 
to  "Horse  Shoe  Pond/'  where  the  boys  went  daily,  and  oftener,  to 
swim. 

In  one  corner  was  the  steep  hill,  down  which  many  a  child 
has  rolled,  and  at  its  bottom  the  little  creek,  fed  by  the  waters  bub- 
bling up  from  the  old  spring. 

Trul3^  nature  created  no  more  beautiful  spot  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bloomington  than  this. 

The  years  have  rolled  on.  The  children  of  those  days  have 
become  the  men  and  women  of  this  day. 

The  natural  beauties  of  Miller's  pasture  have  been  preserved. 
To  these  have  been  added,  the  many  improvements  made  by  the 
various  boards  of  Park  Commissioners. 

Miller's  pasture  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
public  parks  in  Illinois.  It  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  the  pro- 
gressive city  of  Bloomington. 

If  there  is  one  spot  near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Blooming- 
ton's  citizens  it  is  this  lovely  spot.  It  belongs  now  to  no  particular 
portion  of  one  city.     It  is  as  dear  to  one  portion  as  to  any  other. 

The  citizens  of  Bloomington  realize  the  value  of  a  place  of 
this  character.  It  is  a  breathing  spot  where  those  who  have  not 
the  opportunity  or  means  of  travel,  can  enjoy  the  same  privilege 
as  are  offered  at  watering  places.     Here  the  poor  can  enjoy  them- 
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selves  as  well  as  the  rich.  Public  parks  tend  to  lessen  evil  in  my 
opinion. 

Miller  Park  now  contains  about  eighty  acres.  The  original 
purchase  was  forty  acres  aoid  its  original  cost  was  $17,000,  $5,000 
of  which  was  raised  by  public  subscription.  In  addition  to  Miller 
Park,  Bloomington  has  a  number  of  other  small  parks.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  Franklin  Square  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Bloomington,  dedicated  to  the  public  by  David  Davis,  William  F. 
Flagg  and  William  H.  Allin  in  1S56  at  a  time  when  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  corn  fields.  Today  it  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  homes 
on  all  sides  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  ground  in 
Bloomington.  With  its  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  and  its  well 
kept  lawns,  it  is  indeed  a  thing  of  beauty. 

In  its  center  is  a  marble  shaft  erected  to  commemorate  the 
fallen  heroes  of  the  Civil  war. 

Franklin  Park  was  the  first  park  that  Bloomington  owned. 
When  it  was  first  dedicated  to  the  public  the  idea  was  ridiculed. 

Trotter  Park,  so-called  from  the  Hon.  John  W.  Trotter,  ex- 
mayor  of  Bloomington,  is  a  small  piece  of  laud  upon  which  the 
municipal  water  and  lighting  plant  of  this  city  is  located  and  lies 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Normal. 

ISTothing  of  any  consequence  has  been  done  on  this  park  and 
perhaps  will  not  be  until  something  is  decided  about  the  water 
system. 

Library  Park  is  a  tract  of  ground  adjacent  to  the  Withers 
Public  Library.  It  was  deeded  to  the  city  by  Mrs.  Withers  on 
express  conditions  that  it  should  be  a  play  ground  for  children  and 
that  no  signs  "Keep  Off  the  Grass''  should  ever  be  placed  upon  it. 

The  park  was  immediately  seized  upon  by  the  street , gamins 
and  the  neighbors  were  well  nigh  compelled  to  vacate  their  prem- 
ises. The  library  patrons  were  driven  to  distraction  and  the  park 
commissioners  were  compelled  to  stop  the  nuisance  even  though 
it  technically  impair  the  city's  title  thereto. 

University  Park  is  a  small  tract  of  land  lying  between  the 
.-street  car  company's  land  on  Park  street  and  Park  street  and  ex- 
■tends  from  University  avenue  to  Beecher  street.  This  park  dem- 
onstrates what  can  be  done  by  a  little  landscape  gardening. 

This  particular  tract  of  land  was  one  of  the  most  imsightly 
places  in  Bloomington  before  it  was  converted  into  a  park.     It  was 
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well  nigh  a  hopeless  case.  Today  it  is  a  beautiful  spot  with  well 
kept  flower  beds/  hedges  and  trees.  The  entire  expense  connected 
with  the  work  of  transformation  did  not  exceed  two  hundred 
dollars. 

The  management  of  the  public  parks  of  Bloomington  was  by 
city  ordinances  adopted  September  14,  188S,  placed  in  the  control 
of  a  board  of  park  commissioners  consisting  of  three  persons.  The 
following  named  persons  have  constituted  the  various  boards  from 
that  time,  viz: — For  years  ending  April  30,  1889. 

J.  H.  Burnham,  F.  W.  Koch  and  W.  L.  Evans,  1891 ;  J.  H.  Burnham, 
F.  W.  Koch,  VV.  L.  Evans,  1892;  W.  W.  Stevenson,  J.  H.  Burnham,  J. 
L.  Beath,  1893;  W.  W.  Stevenson,  J.  H.  Burnham,  J.  L.  Beath,  1894; 
W.  W.  Stevenson,  J.  H.  Burnham,  J.  L.  Beath,  1895 !  Wm.  VanSchoick, 
J.  L.  Beath,  J.  H.  Burnham,  1896;  Wm.  VanScoick,  J.  L.  Beath,  W.  H. 
Patterson,  1897;  Wm.  VanSchoick,  Dudley  Smith,  W.  H.  Patterson,  1898; 
1899,  W.  VanSchoick,  J.  B.  Stevenson,  W.  H.  Patterson;  1900,  W.  Van- 
Schoick. died,  Oscar  Wakefield  to  fill  unexpired  term,  J.  B.  Stevenson, 
Frank  Supple;  1901,  O.  Wakefield,  Frank  Supple,.  J.  B.  Stevenson;  1902, 
O.  Wakefield,  Frank  Supple,  resigned,  William  R.  Bach  to  fill  vacancy, 
J.  B.  Stevenson ;  1903,  O.  Wakefield,  J.  B.  Stevenson,  William  R.  Bach. 

There  is  no  salary  or  perquisite  to  the  office  of  park  conunis- 
sioner,  yet  many  hours  have  been  each  year  devoted  and  generou.sly 
donated  by  the  men  who  have  occupied  these  positions. 

The  original  plans  for  the  laying  out  of  Miller  Park  siibmit- 
ted  by  the  first  board  of  park  commissioners  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
E.  I.  Cantine  and  were  submitted  to  Col.  J.  F.  Foster,  a  landscape 
jgardner  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  to  his  son  who  was  then  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  South  Parks  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  approval. 

These  plans  were  followed  and  in  the  following  year  the  cus- 
todian's cottage  was  built  and  the  roads  graded. 

The  reports  of  the  early  park  commissioners  were  prophetic  in 
many  particulars.  Many  of  their  wildest  predictions  have  long 
since  been  fulfilled.  Already  in  the  year  1892,  the  commissioners 
recomiuended  the  purchase  of  more  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  lake. 
The  great  obstacle  to  progress  in  those  days  was  the  want  of  funds. 
The  city  could  not  spare  very  much  money  from  its  general  fund 
and  consequently  the  improvements  in  the  parks  were  somewhat 
limited. 

On  April  16,  1895,  the  question  of  voting  a  park  tax  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  assessed  valuation  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
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people.  1,511  votes  were  cast  for  it  and  822  against  it.  The  meas.. 
lire  was  lost,  however,  as  there  was  not  a  majority  of  the  entire 
vote  east. 

ISTotwithstanding,  the  commissioners'  recommendations  for  a 
dam  and  lake  were  concurred  on  the  following  jeax  and  the  lake 
was  built.  When  the  last  of  the  excavation  was  being  done,  there 
came  a  terrific  rain  storm,  filling  the  lake.  The  downpour  was  so 
great  that  the  small  stream  south  of  Miller  Park  became  a  raging 
torrent  and  drowned  a  lady  and  a  child  who  were  attempting  to 
oross  it  on  the  bridge  on  Morris  avenue. 

In  the  following  year  the  park  commissioners  began  the  agi- 
tation of  the  construction  of  a  larger  lake  which  was  kept  up  until 
the  same  was  finally  completed  this  year. 

On  April  19,  1899,  a  proposition  for  a  two-mill  levy  for  park 
purposes  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  again  the  vote 
cast  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  tax,  2,421  voting  for  it  and  88>'> 
against  it,  and  again  there  was  not  a  majority  of  votes  east  for  thi 
tax  and  it  Avas  declared  lost. 

Then  commenced  the  agitation  for  a  special  election  to  vote 
upon  the  question.  My  colleague,  Oscar  Wakefield,  certainly  de- 
serves the  greatest  amount  of  credit  and  praise  for  his  untiring 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  parks  of  Bloomington. 

Through  his  efforts  a  special  election  was  held  on  October  17, 
1899^  and  carried. 

Future  generations  will  thank  him  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
this  behalf.  The  levying  of  this  tax  has  already  had  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  the  conditions  of  our  parks. 

A  lake  has  been  constructed  in  Miller  Park  by  the  erection  of 
an  earthwork  dam,  some  1,800  feet  long.  This  dam  is  200  feet  in 
width  at  the  bottom  and  30  feet  in  width  on  top,  affording  a  fine 
driveway  around  the  top.  The  inner  face  of  the  dam  is  built  on  a 
3  to  1  grade  and  the  outer  face  on  a  2  to  1  grade. 

Through  the  center  of  the  dam,  extending  from  a  stratum  of 
blue  clay  some  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
upper  face  of  the  dam  is  a  puddle  core,  made  from  yellow  brick 
clay,  thoroughly  puddled.  This  core  is  about  twenty-four  feet 
wide  on  top  and  fourteen  feet  wide  at  the  bottom. 

This  core  absolutely  sliuts  off  any  underground  percolation. 
One  year  ago  the  water  in  the  creek  furnishing  the  water  for  the 
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lake  was  dammed  up  and  in  the  meantime  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion  of  all,  this  lake  has  filled  np,  making  a  surface  sixteen  to 
eighteen  acres  in  extent.  It  is  thirty  feet  in  depth  at  the  deepest 
point.  The  two  lakes  are  connected  by  cutting  out  a  portion  of 
the  old  dam.  This  improvement  when  finally  completed  will  cost 
within  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000. 

In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  new  lake  the  surface  of  the 
ground  slopes  gradually  from  a  distance  of  three  hundred  feet. 
Upon  this  surface  white  sand  from  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  has 
been  placed  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  inches,  making  a  splen- 
did bathing  beath.  Next  year  a  bath  house  will  be  constructed  and 
a  long  felt  want  in  Bloomington  will  at  last  be  realized. 

Perhaps  the  m.ost  beautiful  and  most  substantial  improve- 
ment that  has  yet  been  placed  in  Miller  park  is  the  large  stone 
bridge  over  the  lake  at  the  east  side  of  the  park. 

This  bridge  is  made  from  stone  taken  from  the  McLean 
county  court  house,  destroyed  by  fire  on  June  19,  1900,  and  prob- 
ably more  than  anything  else,  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
old  court  house  in  the  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Paul  0.  Moratz  was  the  architect  and  Mr.  Henry  Beh- 
rends  was  the  contracting  mason. 

If  built  of  new  material  this  work  would  have  cost  not  less 
than  $6,000,  as  it  stands  now  it  has  not  cost  $2,500. 

In  one  stone  of  this  bridge  has  been  placed  a  box  for  future 
generations  to  ponder  over,  when  time  is  old  and  present  commis- 
sioners are  no  more. 

The  park  system  of  Bloomington  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
future  will  witness  yet  greater  growth. 

The  two-mill  tax  for  parks  is  perpetual  and  as  long  as  it  is 
-nasely  expended  upon  our  parks  will  be  the  tax  that  is  most  cheer- 
fully paid  by  the  citizens  of  Bloomington. 

BLOOMIXGTOX   PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

This  subject  is  so  fully  and  ably  treated  by  Mrs.  Caroline  F. 
Kimball  in  her  article  on  the  Withers  Public  Library  in  this  vol- 
ume that  no  further  mention  is  required. 
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Population  of  Bloomington.  111. 


1834 .........; ;. .  180 

1836 450 

1845 , 800 

1850 1,594 

Negro ;. 40 

1855 5,000 

1860 .  7,075 

Negro.. 145 

1870 14,590 

of  whom  10,692  were  native  'born  and  3,898  foreign  born.    Negro 235 

1880 17,180 

of  whom  13,689  were  native  born  and  3,491  foreign  born.    Negro 401 

1890 20,464 

of  whom  16,378  were  native  born  and  4,086  foreign  born.    Negro 469 

1900 23,486 

of  whom  19,675  were  native  born  and  3.811  foreign  born.    Negro :..599 

:  -  The  figures  of  census  of  1834,  1836,  1845  and  1855  are  taken 
from  Burnliam's  History  of  Bloomington  and  Normal.  The  others 

,  are  from  the  U.  S.  census.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1840  does  not  give 
the  population  of  Bloomington.  It  gives  the  population  of  the 
county  but  does  not  of  the  towns  or  precincts.  ....,_ 

,    ...■  ,      ..         BLOOMINGTON  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Bloomington  Fire  Department  deserves  and  receives  as 
many  commendatory  statements  as  any  other  institution  in  Bloom- 
ington. It  is  the  only  institution  connected  with  our  municipal 
government  that  is  entirely  divorced  from  politics.  And  it  is 
indeed  strange  that  a  silent  vmwritten  law  maintains  a  stricter 
civil  service  in  our  Fire  Department  than  pages  full  of  written 
laws  do  in  other  cities. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  while  there  is  no  civil  service  law  applic- 
able to  our  fire  department  yet  each  incoming  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil recognize  the  fire  department  as  one  institution  that  partisan 
politics  must  not  enter.  As  a  result  we  have  a  set  of  men  in  our 
fire  department  who  are  very  efficient. 

Barring  the  great  fire  of  June  19,  1900,  which  required  the 
services  of  the  Bloomington  fire  department  and  parts  of  the  Peoria 
and  Springfield  departments,  and  which,  permit  me  to  say  here, 
could  never  have  been  overcome  with  the  equipment  that  was  at 
that  time  provided  for  the  Bloomington  companies,  Bloomington 
has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  regard  to  fires.  This  has  been 
no  doubt  due  to  the  alacrity  and  energy  of  the  local  fire  'baddies." 

I  believe  that  if  the  many  requests  of  Chief  Mayers  had  been 
complied  with  and  the  equipment  recommended  by  him  furnished — 
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the  great  tire  of  June  19,  1900,  would  never  have  happened.  I  do 
not  desire  to  be  thought  as  criticising  an3'one  in  the  foregoing 
statement.  The  fact  is  that  the  citizens  of  Bloomingion  had  come 
to  believe  that  it  didn't  make  any  difference  what  kind  of  equipment 
the  fire  department  had.  That  they  had  a  fire  department  that 
could  handle  any  fire,  however  large,  without  the  new  equipment 
that  had  been  recommended.  If  any  person  connected  with  the 
city  government  had  before  the  fire  of  June  19,  1900,  suggested  the 
expenditure  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  rebuild  and  modernize  our 
fire  fighting  service,  he  would  have  been  publicly  denounced  as 
crazy  and  reckless.  Yet  that  sum  will  not  cover  the  expenditure 
for  new  sites,  engine  houses  and  apparatus  already  contracted  for 
since  the  fire,  and  no  one  has  the  slightest  criticism  for  such  action 
and  it  meets  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  our  citizens. 

Sometimes  it  takes  great  events  to  open  our  eyes.  The  fire 
of  June  19,  1900,  has  certainly  done  that  to  a  very  marked  extent 
in  so  far  as  fire  equipment  is  concerned. 

The  Bloomington  fire  department  was  organized  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1856,  and  the  mayor  was  authorized  to  have  a  fire  engine 
house  constructed.  This  engine  house  was  located  at  ISTo.  101 
iSTorth  East  street.  Previous  to  that  time  what  fire  companies 
there  were,  Avere  strictly  private  organizations  with  no  connection 
with  the  municipal  government.  However,  on  June  21,  1855,  the 
Prairie  Bird  Hand  Engine  was  authorized  to  be  purchased,  and 
on  the  7th  day  of  that  same  month  the  first  ordinance  fixing  fire 
limits  in  Bloomington  was  adopted  by  the  city  council. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  system  of  water  works.  In  lieu 
thereof  large  cisterns  were  constructed  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
first  of  these  cisterns  were  constructed  of  wood  and  five  of  them 
were  authorized  to  be  built  by  the  city  council  on  December  3, 
1856. 

The  number  was  increased  from  time  to  time  until  there  were 
cisterns  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  later  ones  were  of  more 
substantial  construction  and  were  of  very  great  capacity.  In  some 
instances  these  cisterns  were  paid  for  by  public  subscription. 

On  June  17,  1857,  the  present  No.  1  engine  house  land  was 
purchased.  On  June  16,  1858,  contract  for  a  combined  engine 
house  and  calaboose  was  let  to  S.  D.  Bounds.  This  was  con- 
structed on  the  site  purchased  from  Joel  DePew  but  is  not  the 
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same  building  that  stands  there  today.  The  first  fire  company  or- 
ganized was  the  Prairie  Bird  Company.  It  was  a  private  com- 
pany. After  the  fire  engine  house  last  above  mentioned  was  built 
this  company  together  with  another  company  was  allowed  a  certain 
amount  per  month  from  the  city. 

Fire  Company  No.  2  was  organized  July  23,  1858,  and  on 
September,  1858,  another  hand  engine  was  purchased  by  the  city 
from  Haheman  &  Company,  costing  $1,610.80. 

On  January  26,  1859,  both  companies  were  allowed  to  occupy 
the  new  engine  house  situated  on  the  land  purchased  from  Joel 
DePew. 

On  February  9,  1859,  Lyman  Ferre  was  employed  to  build  the 
first  hose  cart  for  the  city. 

On  January  30,  1861,  Prairie  Bird  Company  was  disbanded 
and  Prairie  Bird  Engine  and  Hose  Company  Xo.  1  was  organized. 

The  No.  2  Engine  Company  afterwards  occupied  quarters  ou 
Front  street  at  the  corner  of  Madison,  where  the  Schultz  block  now 
stands.  Afterwards  moved  north  one  block  on  the  south  side  of 
Washington  street  and  from  there  to  the  building  now  occupied  by 
it,  and  owned  by  the  city,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Madison 
street  between  Washington  and  Front  streets.  In  1861  a  third  fire 
company  was  organized  and  was  supplied  with  an  engine.  Land 
was  bought  for  it  and  engine  house  was  erected.  It  was  located 
where  the  Hibernian  hall  is  located  on  west  side  of  Madison  street 
between  Front  and  Grove  street.  This  third  company  disbanded 
on  February  6,  1865,  and  its  hose  cart  was  turned  over  to  Fire 
Company  No.  1  on  May  19  of  same  year.  Hand  engines  No.  2 
and  No.  3  were  authorized  to  be  sold,  also  engine  house  No.  3  and 
the  proceeds  vested  in  a  steam  fire  engine.  This  was  done  and 
Fairbury  and  Pontiac,  HI.,  became  purchasers  of  the  engines,  and 
the  Bloomington  Turn  Verein  of  Engine  House  No.  3.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  these  sales  were  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  new  fire  en- 
gine costing  $4,400,  which  purchase  was  reported  to  the  city  coun- 
cil on  April  29,  1867,  by  Mayor  Kood.  Upon  the  acquisition  of  a 
steam  fire  engine,  there  must  necessarily  be  appointed  engineer  and 
driver,  and  these  were  appointed  and  received  salary.  This  steam 
engine  was  kept  on  .West  Washington  street  in  No.  2  engine  house. 

In  1868  the  present  No.  1  engine  house  was  built.  This  has 
now  become  entirely  too  small  and  has  already  been  sold  by  the 
city  to  W.  A.  Gerken. 
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On  June  19^  1868,  the  first  set  of  rules  governing  the  fire  de- 
partment was  adopted. 

On  May  24,  1871,  upon  the  petition  of  many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Bloomington  another  steam  engine  was  pureiiased. 

After  the  purchase  of  the  steam  fire  engines  the  old  hand  en- 
gine was  transferred  to  a  location  on  Catherine  street,  just  north 
of  Chestnut  street,  where  the  city  owned  a  lot  and  a  building  was 
erected  for  it.  This  company  was  maintained  at  tliat  point  until 
May  4,  1874.     It  was  a  volunteer  company. 

The  first  hook  and  ladder  truck  was  bought  in  March,  1881. — 

It  was  in  Mayor  Mason's  administration  that  the  Bloomington 
fire  department  became  a  fully  paid  department. 

There  are  now  in  process  of  erection  three  new  fire  stations, 
one,  the  central  fire  station  on  the  north  side  of  the  two  hundred 
block  on  East  Front  street  which  is  a  credit  to  any  city.  When  com- 
pleted this  engine  house  will  cost  very  close  to  $30,000.  The  other 
two  engine  houses  will  cost  when  completed  the  sum  of  about 
$5,000  each.  One  of  these  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  nine 
hundred  block  on  South  Main  street.  The  other  is  located  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Center  and  Walnut  streets.  The  location  of 
these  two  latter  engine  houses  in  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the 
city  is  an  index  pointing  to  the  location  of  two  similar  stations  in 
the  east  and  west  parts  of  the  city.  I  understand  that  sucli  is  in 
contemplation  in  the  not  far  distant  future.  In  addition  to  the 
equipment  of  the  new  smaller  fire  engine  houses  a  lighter  engine 
has  been  bought  to  run  to  the  residence  districts  and  an  aerial 
truck  should  be  purchased  for  the  business  section  of  the  city.  I 
give  below  the  names  of  the  present  fire  department.  Some  of 
these  men  have  been  connected  with  the  service  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

Fire  Department. 

Henry  Mayers Chief 


STEAM  ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  1 

T.  B.  Gorman Engineer 

Wilson  Smith Stoker 

Geo.  Bickel Driver 

HOSE  COMPANY  NO.  1 

Wm.  Peters Driver 

Lawrence  Burns Hoseman 

Morris  Luby 

James  Ellis " 

HOSE  COMPANY  NO.  2 

Louis  Browning Driver 

Patrick  Twomey  Hoseman 

Albert  Radbourn 

Flurry  Colton " 


HOSE  COMPANY  NO.  3 

Joseph  Smith Driver 

Harry  Swearingen Hoseman 

HOOK  AND  LADDER  COMPANY  NO.  1 

Chas.  Abrams..Ass't.  Chief  and  Driver 

Geo.  Butler Ladderman 

Louis  Johnson 

Jessie  Mintun 

John  Gregory 

CHEMICAL  ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  1 

James  Morrisey Engineer 

Patrick  Fitzgerald Driver 

Joseph  Sprague Nozzleman 
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Health  Officers  of  Bloommgton. 

YEAR  ENDING 

APRIL  30.  NAME. 

1867-8-9 A.  T.  Briscoe 

1870 Milton  Wakefield 

1871-2 E.  Stahl 

1873 W.  C.  Scovel 

1874 -Birdsey  Holcomb 

1875 -. L,.  C.  Read 

1876 ; , Birdsey  Holcomb 

1877 Josiah  Clarke 

!878 M.  Salzman 

1879 Henry  Wait 

1880-1 John  Dawson 

1882-3 Matthew  Hansen 

1884 J.  O.  Pullen 

1885  6-7-8 Hiram  Greenwood 

1889 Geo.  O.  Loyd 

1890  D.  A.  Drver 

1891 W.  D.  Hunter 

189i-3 Dr.  C.  J.  Corley,  Health  Commissioner;  W.  D.  Hunter,  Sanitary  Policeman 

1894 Dr.  C.  J.  Corley,  Health  Commissioner 

1895-6-7 Barley  J  White,  Sanitary  Policeman;  no  Health  Commissioner 

1898-9. .Dr.  D.  O.  Moore,  Health  Commissioner;  J.  F.  Anderson,  Sanitary' Policeman 

19U0 Dr.  D.  O.  Moore,  Health  Commissioner;  J.  F.  Anderson,  Sanitary  Policeman 

1901 Dr.  D.  O.  Moore,  died;  Dr.  F.  J.  Welch  to  fill  vacancy;  J.  F.  Anderson, 

Sanitary  I'oliceman 

1908-3.. Dr.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Health  Commissioner;  J.  F.  Anderson,  Sanitary  Policeman 

SUPERINTENDENTS   OF   WATER  WORKS   AND   ELECTRIC   LIGHT   WORKS. 

From  the  time  of  the  constnietion  of  the  city  water  works  in 
the  years  1874  and  1875  to  1887  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
water  works  was  joined  with  that  of  fire  chief.  After  that  time  to 
1890.it  was  a  separate  office. 

After  the  construction  of  the  electric  light  plant  in  1890  it 
Avas  made  to  include  the  superintending  of  the  electric  light  plant 
also.     The  following  men  have  occupied  the  position : 


Superintendents  of  Waterworks. 

TEAR  ENDING  APRIL  30.  NAME. 

1887 M.  X.  Chuse 

1888 E.  J.  Rowlev 

1889-90 M.  H.  Eldridpe 

1891  to  1903 H.W.Schmidt 


Collectors  for  City  of  Bloommgton,  III. 


TEAR  ENDING  APRIL  30.  NAME  . 

1885-6 ..Herman  Rothermel 

1887 Henry  Gerbhardt 

1888  Joseph  H.  Scibird 

1889 Joseph  Monroe 


YEAR  E.SDING  APRIL  30.  NAME. 

1890  to  1896 JohnC.  Becker 

1897 Louis  M.  Reeves 

1898-9 Harley  J.  White 

1900-1-2 Fred  Finkbobner,  died 

E.  H.  Rood  to  fill  vacancy 


Electrical  Inspectors.         

TEAR  ENDING  APRIL  30.  NAME. 

1899-1900-1 James  McDermott 

1902-3 .William  C.  Gorey 
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City  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 


YEAR  ENDIKG  APHILSO.  NAME. 

1857 J.  H.  Livingston— resigned — 

J.  P.  Hely  to  fill  vacancy 

1858-9 A.G.Stevens 

1860-1    John  P.  Hely 

1865 Geo.  P.Ela 

1869 .Ira  Merchant— resigned— 

J.  Li.  Spaulding  tofiU  vacancy— 
resigned— Ira  Merchant  re-aj)- 
pointed. 


TEAR  ENDING  APRIL  30.  NAME. 

1870 William  Zimmerman 

1871-2-3-4 Ira  Merchant 

1875 Geo.  P.  Ela 

1876  to  1881 Ira  Merchant 

1882 A.  H.  Bell 

1883-4 Ira  Merchant 

1885  to  1890 A  H.Bell 

1891  to  1899 William  P.Butler 

i90J-l-.'-3 Elmer  Folsom 


BLOOMINGTON  S    PAVEMENTS^    SEWERS    AND    SIDEWALKS. 

Up  to  1869  there  was  not  an  inch  of  sewer,  a  foot  of  water 
mains,  nor  a  square  yard,  of  pavement  in  Bloomington.  In  the 
spring  of  1869  there  was  a  mud  embargo  here,  when  for  three 
weeks  there  was  no  hauling  done  at  all.  This  waked  the  people 
up  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  and  some  Macadam  pave- 
ment was  put  down.  This  was  made  of  block  stone  at  the  bottom, 
covered  with  a  foot  of  crushed  stone,  and  received  its  name  from 
Mr.  McAdam,  the  inventor. 


SOME  EA.RLY   PAVEMENTS.      " 

Grove  street,  from  the  Illinois  Central  to  Main  street,  was  the 
first  street  to  be  paved.  Then  came  Chestnut,  from  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  depot  to  Center  street.  In  1870,  when  Mr.  T.  J.  Bunu 
was  mayor,  the  first  block  of  Nicholson  pavement  (pine  blocks) 
was  laid.  This  was  put  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  square,  from 
Center  to  Main,  but  was  gradually  extended  block  by  block.  Round 
cedar  blocks  were  used  in  connection  with  the  Nicholson  pavement 
till  some  five  or  six  blocks  were  completed.  Some  rubble  (stone 
blocks)  were  also  used.  It  was  a  constant  search  for  some  sort 
of  material  that  would  make  good  pavements. 

In  1877  was  laid  the  first  block  of  brick  pavement  ever  put 
down  in  the  United  States.  This  was  put  down  on  the  west  side 
of  the  square,  from  Washington  to  Jelferson  streets,  and  was  to 
replace  rotted  Nicholson  pavement.  The  late  Mr.  N.  B.  Heafer  must 
be  given  credit  for  this  sort  of  pavement.  He  furnished  the  brick, 
laid  the  pavement  and  took  entire  charge  of  its  building.  He  used 
the  same  system  now  used,  except  that  he  had  no  roller  as  the  city 
now  has.  The  south  side  of  the  square  was  paved  with  brick  in  the 
summer  of  1880  and  this  block  is  now  in  pretty  good  condition, 
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arid  onh''  slight  repairs  have  ever  been  made  on  it.  From  that 
time  to  this  brick  pavement  has  been  the  standard  and  the  system 
has  been  constantly  extended  in  this  city,  as  well  as  in  other  cities 
and  states,  all  having  started  from  Bloomington. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-two  miles  of  brick  pave- 
ment in  Bloomington.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  asphalt  pave- 
laent,  and  one  mile  of  McAdam  pavement,  and  about  a  half-mile 
of  gravel  and  novaculite  hard  roads.  During  the  present  year 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  Poston  block  pavement  will  be, 
laid  and  a  mile  of  asphalt. 

•    ■  SEWERS. 

Bloomington  is  well  located  in  so  far  as  drainage  is  concerned. 
Very  little  damage  from  freshets  ever  occurred  to  property  within 
its  corporate  limits. 

This  was  particularly  true  of  the  early  town,  situated  as  it 
was  on  thejiigh  ground  and  sloping  in  three  directions  to  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  Sugar  Creek,  which  completely  encircled  the 
town.  It  was  along  these  streams  that  the  trunk  lines  of  the 
Bloomington  sewers  Avere  laid.  JSTow  every  part  of  Bloomington 
is  well  sewered.  ... 

FIRST  SEWERS  IN  CITY. 

The  first  sewer  ever  laid  in  Bloomington  was  on  the  north 
slough  to  take  the  place  of  two  wooden  bridges  on  West  Market 
street,  one  being  between  Oak  and  Mason  and  the  other  on  Mason, 
between  Monroe  (then  IS^orth)  and  Market  streets.  From  tlie 
north  line  of  Market  to  the  west  line  of  Mason  used  to  be  a  "wash- 
out"' on  Market  street  from  the  bridge  to  Mason  street.  Sometimes 
after  a  big  rain  the  "washout"  would  be  often  eight  feet  deep  and, 
of  course,  was  very  dangerous.  This  first  sewer  did  away  with 
this  "washout."  This  first  sewer  was  then  extended  west  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  south  slough.  Then  it  was  extended  east  during  the 
"70s"  lip  to  a  point  on  Douglas  street,  east  of  East  street.  It  stop- 
ped there  for  a  year  or  two,  but  Avas  afterwards  extended. 

The  start  of  seAvering  the  south  slough  Avas  made  in  1876, 
across  Washington  street,  just  east  of  Allin.  There  Avere  a  num- 
ber of  little  "old  Avooden  bridges,  and  driftwood  used  to  come  up 
and  wash  these  bridges  aAvay.  Afterwards  the  south  slough  seAver 
was  extended  Avest  under  the  Chicago  &  Alton  tracks  to  Cranmer 
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street.  Then  it  was  further  extended  east  to  the  south  line  of 
Olive  street  in  the  early  '70s.  In  1884  it  was  extended  to  the 
south  line  of  Clay  street  and  now  will  be  extended  further.  Later- 
als were. put  in  later. 

In  1883  a  sewer  was  put  in  from  Main  street  to  Graham  and 
through  the  Chicago  &  Alton  grounds,  discharging  its  waters  at 
Morris  avenue,  but  has  since  been  extended. 

The  valley  sewer  was  completed  in  1900,  The  extension  of 
the  west  slough  sewer  to  Stillwell  street  was  completed  in  1901. 
The  extension  of  the  southeast  slough  sewer  is  now  in  progress  and 
will  be  completed  this  fall. 

There  will  be  more  than  thirty-five  miles  of  sewers  in  Bloom- 
ington  when  this  latter  sewer  is  completed. 

SIDEV^ALKS. 

Bloomington  has  just  cause  to  feel  proud  of  its  splendid  sys- 
tem of  brick  sidewall<:s  surpassed  by  no  city  its  size  in  the  country. 
The  compactness  of  the  settled  portion  of  Bloomington;  the  reg- 
ular shape  of  the  territory  embraced  within  its  limits,  it  being 
very  nearly  square,  has  rendered  it  possible  to  provide  nearly  every 
street  in  the  city  with  first-class  brick  sidewalks  on  both  sides.  A 
uniform  width  has  always  been  maintained  where  possible. 

Prior  to  1876,  wooden  boards  laid  cross  ways  were  the  prevail- 
ing sidewalks,  but  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  damages  for  life 
and  limb  that  the  city  were  compelled  to  pay,  by  reason  of  these 
wooden  sidewalks,  wooden  sidewalks  were  abandoned.  Today  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city. 
The  city  has  always  constructed  the  bed  and  furnished  the  slack 
and  cinders  for  brick  sidewalks,  free,  provided  the  property  owner 
did  the  balance  of  the  work  or  paid  for  the  balance  of  the  side- 
walk before  a  special  tax  was  levied  against  his  property. 

Within  the  past  few  years  concrete  sidewalks  have  been  quite 
frequently  constructed  and  when  properly  laid  have  proved  quite 
satisfactory.  There  are  now  125  miles  of  sidewalk  Avithin  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city. 

BLOOMINGTON^S  MUNICIPAL   WATER   SYSTEM. 

The  digging  of  the  north  side  coal  shaft  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Bloomington. 

Before  that  time  the  city  relied  on  wells  and  cisterns  for  fire 
protection  and  also  for  water  to  drink  and  for  household  purposes. 
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Ten  or  twelve  large  cisterns  situated  in  the  streets  in  business  part 
of  the  city  were  constructed.  But  in  1874  the  present  city  well 
was  dug  and  in  1875  the  stand  pipe  was  erected. 

Eighty  thousand  dollars  of  eight  per  cent  bonds  were  issued 
xo  pay  for  the  construction  of  water  works  and  stand  pipe.  Water 
mains  were  at  once  laid  through  the  principal  part  of  the  city. 

For  twenty-eight  years  this  well  has  furnished  the  citizens  of 
Bloomington  an  abundant  supply  of  cleary  pure  water  such  as  is 
seldom  found  elsewhere. 

The  city  well  has  since  been  deepened  the  last  time  during 
Mayor  Smith's  administration  and  in  addition  a  system  of  tube 
Avells  extending  to  a  lower  vein  of  water  has  been  added. 

The  water  from  these  tube  wells  is  forced  or  lifted  into  the 
large  well  and  from  there  is  forced  through  the  city  water  mains 
by  the  large  Worthington  pump,  having  a  capacity  of  4,000,000 
gallons  daily,  and  by  a  Blake  pump  of  2,000,000  gallons  daily  ca- 
pacity. 

The  average  daily  amount  of  consumption  of  water  in  Bloom- 
ington is  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000,000  gallons. 

Bloomington  water  works  are  self-sustaining  and  that  too  witii 
rates  that  are  very  low  indeed.  The  annual  income  from  water 
rents  amounts  to  about  $18,000.  The  operating  expenses  are  very 
nearly  the  same. 

Other  cities  charge  twice  the  amount  for  water  that  Bloom- 
ington does,  and  thereby  gain  quite  an  income  therefrom  above 
•operating  expenses.  Bloomington  must  soon  raise  its  water  rents  to 
the  same  rates  charged  by  other  cities  and  use  the  excess  for  re- 
building plant  and  to  assist  maintaining  fire  protection. 

The  city's  water  works  are  entirely  free  from  debt. 

The  plant  includes  besides  pumping  station,  machinery,  wells 
and  stand  pipe  200,000  feet  of  water  mains,  extending  to  all  parts 
•of  the  city. 

But  recently  the  city  extended  a  large  ten-inch  supply  main 
through  the  entire  business  portion  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
fire  protection. 

This  year  the  sum  of  $25,000  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  water  supply. 

In  the  consti'uction  of  new  water  mains  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  city  to  pay  one- third  of  the  cost  of  the  same  and  property 
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specially  benefited  thereby  the  remaining  two-thirds.  This  method 
has  given  general  satisfaction.  .  - 

THE  MUNICIPAL  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT, 

For  thirteen  years  the  city  of  Bloomington  has  owned  and  op- 
erated its  own  electric  light  plant. 

For  four  years  prior  to  that  time  light  was  furnished  it  by 
the  Bloomington  Electric  Light  Company.  And  prior  to  that  tinie 
for  a  great  many  years  the  city  was  lighted  by  coal  gas  furnished 
by  the  Citizens'  Gas  Company. 

Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  installment  of  the 
city's  plant  to  determine  whether  municipal  lighting  is  a  success. 
After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter^  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  city  has  already  saved  thousands  of  dollars  by  operating 
its  0ViT\.  light  plant.  Our  electric  light  costs  23  per  cent  less  per 
light  than  it  did  Avhen  furnished  by  private  individuals,  taking 
into  consideration  original  cost  of  installation,  depreciation  and 
interest  on  investment. 

In  support  of  this  statement,  I  submit  the  following  tables 
gathered  from  the  official  records  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk.  I 
commence  with  the  first  year  that  electric  lights  were  used  solely 
for  lighting: 

YEAR  ENDING  APRIL  3X  NO.  OF  LIGHTS.  TOTAL  COST.  COST  PER  LIGHT. 

1887 213  $22,020.71  $103.86 

1888 212  22,452,46  105.90 

1889 212  17,449.15  82.30 

1890 220  13,461.72  61.18 

1891 220  10,970.69  49.86 

1892 320  11,122.50          -  50.55 

1893 220  13,706.00  62.30 

1894 220  15,060.92  68.45 

1895 291  14,506.37  49.85 

1896 300  17,217.61  57.39 

1897 3U0  15,573.65  51.91 

1898 310  17,045.28  54.98 

1899 310  16,683.35  53.81 

1900 310  18.026.11  58.15 

1901 310  17,511.16  56.48 

1902 313  SO.461.86  65.37 

Commencing  with  the  year  ending  April  30,  1889,  it  will  l)e 
noticed  that  the  cost  per  light  was  reduced  $21.12  making  total  of 
$4,477.44  less  than  would  have  been  paid  had  the  contract  with  the 
Bloomington  Electric  Light  Company  for  the  previous  year  gov- 
erned in  prices  during  that  year. 

It  will  be  noticed  further  that  the  cost  of  lighting  the  city 
was  reduced  $5,000  the  year  before  that,  due  no  doubt  to  the  agi- 
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tation  that  was  then  going  on  in  our  city  for  a  municipal  lighting 
plant.  So  that  in  reality  there  was  a  cut  of  $10,000  from  prices 
prevailing  before  the  city  commenced  the  installation  of  its  planl. 
But  now  follow  the  figures  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  average 
cost  per  are  light  in  Bloomington  for  the  past  twelve  years  has 
been  $56.25. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  cost  of  the  plant  originally 
nor  cost  of  building,  but  do  include  all  supplies  and  repairs. 

The  cost  of  the  installation  of  the  plant  in  1891  and  subse- 
cjuent  enlargement  was  as  follows: 

Year  ending  April  30,   1890 $26,883  12 

Year  ending  April  30,   1891 20,981  27 

Year  ending  April  30,   1892 20,232  40 

Year  ending  April  30,   1893 7,ii4  78 

Year  ending  April  30,   1894 2,678  15 

Year  ending  April  30,   1895 9,i33  12 

Total    $87,02284 

The  percentage  of  depreciation  in  thirteen  years  is  not  more 
than  50  per  cent.  To  this  50  per  cent  depreciation  there  must  be 
added  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  the  amount  paid  for  installation  of 
plant,  making  a  total  of  depreciation  and  interest  of  $87,000. 

The  average  number  of  lights  per  year  lighted  duriug  these 
thirteen  years  was  249  1-3  lights,  making  an  additional  cost  for 
depreciation  and  interest  of  $26.47  per  light  for  each  year,  which 
should  be  added  to  the  cost  in  the  first  above  mentioned  table. 

Then,  too,  the  quality  of  the  service  has  been  greatly  improved 
since  the  city  has  made  its  own  light.  The  writer  very  well  re- 
members the  conditions  that  prevailed  when  private  individuals 
furnished  the  electric  light.  There  was  a  continuous  controversy. 
Money  was  spent  for  hack  hire  to  haul  city  officers  about  the  city 
to  detect  unlighted  lamps.  Complaints  were  many.  Xow  the  city 
is  well  lighted  and  the  light  is  splendid. 

Next  year  the  service  will  be  greatly  extended  and  some  fifty 
to  seventy -five  additional  street  lights  will  be  installed. 

N'ew  style  lights  will  be  installed.  New  machinery  will  also 
be  installed  and  the  city  will  be  rewired.  For  these  improvements 
the  sum  of  at  least  $20,000  will  have  to  be  appropriated. 
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BEFOUE  AXD  AFTER  THE  GREAT  FIRE  OF  JUXE   19,    1900. 

On  the  morning  of  June  19,  1900,  within  a  brief  space  of 
eight  hours'  time,  the  most  substantial  part  of  the  business  portion 
of  the  fair  city  of  Bloomington  was  destroyed  by  tire.  Two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  would  not  cover  the  losses  occasioned  thereby.  The 
burned  district  extended  from  Monroe  street  to  AVashington  street 
and  from  East  street  to  Madison  street,  comprising  over  five  solid 
blocks  of  business  houses  including  the  McLean  county  court 
house. 

The  fire  started  in  the  Model  Laundry  building  on  the  soutli 
side  of  Monroe  street,  between  Main  and  East  streets  about  mid- 
night, June  18. 

The  fire  had  made  considerable  headway  by  the  time  the 
Blooming-ton  fire  department  was  called.  The  department  re- 
sponded quickly  and  soon  had  the  flames  apparently  under  control, 
when  suddenly  it  seemed  that  something  in  the  building  exploded 
and  immediately  flames  shot  forth  from  every  window.  From  that 
moment  it  was  a  losing  fight.  The  building  was  soon  completely 
wrapped  in  flame.  A  northeast  wind  was  blowing.  The  flamei~ 
leaped  across  the  alley  to  the  Brand  building — a  large  furniture 
store  and  then  store  by  store  in  that  block  was  rapidly  licked  up  by 
the  flames.  Before  this  entire  block  burned  the  flames  had  leaped 
across  Main  street  and  the  burning  of  that  block  commenced . 
When  the  writer  first  arrived  upon  the  scene,  it  Avas  very  nearly 
3  o'clock.  The  fire  had  just  reached  the  Durley  building  and  ef- 
forts were  then  being  made  to  blow  up  the  same  with  dynamite. 
These  efforts  proved  fruitless,  hoAvever,  and  the  flames  were  un- 
checked. Leaping  across  Jeft'erson  street,  they  soon  set  fire  to  the 
Griesheim  building,  a  large  six-story  building  that  had  been  com- 
pleted but  a  short  time  before.  This  building  caught  fire  above, 
near  the  cupola  and  burned  down  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  likewise  the  new  Cole  building  adjoining  it  on  the  south. 
These  new  buildings  were  the  pride  of  Bloomington  and  many  ex- 
pressions of  regret  were  heard  when  they  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  fiames  from  the  Griesheim  and  Cole  buildings  set  fire  (.a 
the  sparrows  nests  in  the  eaves  of  the  court  house  building  and  to 
the  east  clock  face  on  the  court  house  dome,  the  only  two  vulnerable 
places  about  this  supposed  fire-proof  building.     By  the  time  the 
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flames  in  the  court  bouse  building  liad  barely  started,  the  buildings 
on  the  north  side  of  the  court  house  square  were  totally  demolished 
and  the  flames  had  reached  the  Windsor  Hotel  on  one  side  and  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  the  other. 

It  was  peculiar,  but  it  was  nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  Wind- 
sor Hotel  caught  fire  from  the  burning  of  the  Mahaffey  barn  in 
the  rear.  This  barn  was  set  on  fire  by  the  burning  fire  brands  that 
were  carried  high  in  the  air  by  the  terrible  draft  caused  by  the  fire. 
Fire  brands  Avere  carried  as  far  as  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  the  fire. 
This  draft  was  something  fearful  and  caused  the  temperature  even 
jn  the  near  vicinity  of  the  fire  to  iDCCome  uncomfortably  cold. 

The  burning  Windsor  ignited  the  Green  Drug  Store  building 
south  of  it.  It  was  at  this  time  that  help  arrived  from  Peoria  and 
Springfield,  Illinois.  There  was  a  shout  of  gratitude  when  these 
reinforcements  came  to  our  fire  boys. 

A  determined  stand  was  made  by  the  two  outside  companies 
and  by  a  portion  of  the  Bloomington  department  on  the  third 
building  south  from  Jefferson  street  on  the  Avest  side  of  the 
square.  Here  Avas  indeed  the  most  difficult  place  to  curb  the  fiames 
on  acount  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and  their  age.  Yet 
at  that  point  the  fire  Avas  fought  to  death  by  those  gallant  fire  boys. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  square  the  fire  met  a  determined  obstacle 
in  the  Odd  FelloAvs'  l)uilding,  due  to  a  thick  fire  Avail  that  completely 
encircled  it.  This  fact,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  building 
just  opposite  to  it  on  the  south  side  of  Washington  street  Avas  a 
fire-proof  building,  caused  that  branch  of  the  conflagration  to  halt 
there. 

The  Irarning  of  the  court  house  was  one  of  the  saddest  events 
of  the  entire  fire.  One  thing  alone,  the  destruction  of  the  law  li- 
brary, valued  at  $40,000,  has  been  a  constant  cause  of  regret  eA^er 
since  the  fire,  especially  to  the  legal  profession. 

However,  the  various  county  officials  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  preservation  of  the  county  records.  Many  of  these  men 
endangered  their  lives  to  rescue  from  destruction  these  records  that 
had  been  placed  in  their  keeping.  I  know  of  one  instance  AA'here 
one  of  the  county  officials  was  literally  dragged  out  of  the  burning 
.building  where  he  had  been  subjecting  himself  to  great  peril  in 
■protecting  and  saAang  the  records  placed  in  his  charge.  This  pcr- 
-.soii  Avill  bear  the  eifects  of  that  fire  to  his  dying  day.     That  future 
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generations  may  know  those  who  suffered  from  the  fire  I  give  the 
list  of  fire  sufferers. 

Damage      Insurance      Loss 

MoDEiv  Laundry  Building $10,000  $4,000        $6,000 

Owned  by  Evans  Bros. 

Model  Laundry  Company 13,000  4,900          8,100 

B.   S.  Green  Company  Building 20,000  10,000        10,000 

B.   S.  Green  Company 60,000  45,000        1 5,000 

Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

]?.  F.  Evans  Building.  . .- 500  500 

•Geo.   Brand    Building 22,500  10,500        12,000 

Geo.   Brand  &  Co 32,500  12,000        20,500 

L.  H.  Weldon  Building 9,000  7,800          1,200 

Grand    Leader    Building 12,000  5,500          6,500 

R  F.  &  W.  L.  Evans. 

Grand  Leader   , 28,000  17,800         10,200 

The  Thompson   Company  Building 10,000  3,000          7,000 

Arlhur  Heafer. 

The  Thompson  Company   9,000  6,000          3,ooo 

Cooper,  Jackman  &  Co.  Building 10,000  2,500         7,500 

McGresor  Estate. 

Squire    Hendryx    i,oOo  ,                     1,000 

James    Herron    200  200 

James    Merwin    200  200 

E.    M.  .Prince 400  400 

Cooper,  Jackman  &  Co 16,000  8,000          8,000 

Geo.   D.   Harding   750  495             255 

Miller    Hardware    Building 10,000  4,000          6,000 

Jeff  Burke. 

Z.   T.   Miller  &  Sons iS,ooo  9,800          5,200 

DuRLEY   Building    42,000  35,000          7,000 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Swayne. 

Pixley  &   Co 35,ooo  29,500          5,500 

Griesheim    Building    85,000  61,000        24,000 

Wolf  Griesheim. 

Griesheim    &    Son 35,ooo  29,000          6,000 

E.   Brock    800  800 

Dr.   C.   H.   Beadles    400  200             200 

Bloomington  Electric  Light   Company 6,000  6,000 

Dr.    Bishop    500  500 

Dr.   J.   H.   Cregler 2,000  500           1,500 

Chas.   J.    Cole    1,000  1,000 

Crescent   Grain    Company 300  300 

Dr.   E.   B.   Coen 1,200  400             800 

Len   H.    Collins    500  500 

Chas.    L.    Capen    2,000  500           1,500 
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Damage 

W.  B.  Carlock $  3,000 

Christian    Science    200 

Mrs.    Prince    75 

Florence    Schneider    75 

A.    E.    DeMange    3,000 

J.    E.    Hoffman    300 

A.    M.  Duiif    400 

R.  J.   Otto   75 

E.    E.    Donnelly    1,600 

Ewing,   Wight    &    Ewing 3,000 

Dr.   W.   E.   Guthrie   2,500 

Dr.    Fulwiler     1,200 

Dr.    Harry    Stevenson    900 

Henry    Throbro    200 

T.  F.  &  T.  W.  Tipton 12,000 

J.  J.   Thompson    300 

Lincoln    League    75 

Vincy  &   Storey    225 

Welty   &   Sterling    1,800 

Homer   Hall    800 

Wave   Miller    500 

J.    Warlow     50 

W.   R.   White    500 

A.    Zick 1 ,700 

Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  stock,  fur-  25,000 
niture,  books  with  all  accounts,  sub- 
scription list  with  $17,000  in  unpaid 
subscriptions.  They  expect  to  be  able 
to  collect  from  their  account  so  their 
loss  will  be  reduced  to  $10,000  or 
$12,000. 

Wni     Funk,    Barber    650 

W.  H.  Gardner  &  Son 150 

John   A.    Fulwiler    2,500 

Fry  &   Wycoff    200 

Dr.  J.  H.  Fenelon 450 

Miss  E.  E.  Fisher  , 300 

Lillard  &  Williams    5,000 

Dr.    E.    Mammen    1,500 

Miner  &  O'Connell   1,800 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 150 

Dr.    Chas.    Morseman    2,000 

Dr.   A.  W.   Myers    1,000 

McLean    County   Telephone    Co 1,000 

Dr.  C.   M.  Noble   100 


asurance 

Lo  s 

$  500 

$2,500 

20a 

75 

-   75 

500 

2,500 

300 

400 

75 

700 

900 

500 

2,500 

800 

1,-00 

300 

900 

900 

200 

12,000 

300 

75 

225 

1,100 

700 

800 

500 

50 

500 

150 

1.550 

500 

24,500 

650 

150 

1,000 

1,500 

200 

450 

300 

1,000 

4,000 

500 

1,000 

1,800 

ISO 

2,000 

1. 000 

1. 000 

100 
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Damage  Insurance      Loss 

New  York  Life $     250  $    250 

Dr.    Nusbaum    2,000  2,000 

Dr.    Rogers    1,500  1,500 

H.   H.    Newell 650  $   300  350 

A.  L.    Pillsbury    600  400             200 

Frank    Parritt    19,000  9,000         10,000 

Potter   &    Young    1,000  1,000 

Rowell,  Neville  &  Lindley 2,500  1,000           1,500 

Giles    Rounds    50  50 

Dr.   L.    &   Geo.    R.    Smith 1,000  1,000 

Dr.    J.    Whitefield    Smith 1,000  350             650 

Dr.    Hindman    700  700 

H.   iVl.    Marian   450  450 

Dr.    Kunkler    500  500 

Young   &   Potter    1,000  1,000 

Commonwealth    800  800 

Rhea    Miller    500  500 

Cole  Building    32,000  23,000         9,000 

Cole  Bros.,  Dry  Goods 50,000  36,000         14,000 

B.  M.   Kuhn    5,ooo  5,ooo 

Chas.  M.   Pierce    2,000  1,000          1,000 

Dr.   J.    Little    800  800 

Dr.    Hull 1,600  300          1,300 

Dr.   A.   Fox    1,500  1,500 

Dr.    Lockett     1,500  500           1,000 

Bloomington  Toilet  Supply  Co 550  550 

Thompson    &    Hays 600  272             328 

James    Loar     ■ 1,000  1,000 

Dr.    B.    M.   Vandervoort 600  600 

Dr.    F.    C.    Vandervort 600  200             400 

Dr.    Bonnett    350  350 

F.   O.   Lash    204.75  204.75 

Dr.    Chapin    1,200  300  .          900 

Merchant's    Nat.    Pro.    Assn 18,000  18,000 

Meyer   &  Wochner   Building 14,000  8,000          6,000 

Ed    Fahey    6,000  3,000          3,000 

Louis    FitzHenry    1,000  1,000 

Julius    Freeman    200  200 

John   A.  Jones 500  500 

Geo.  p.  Davis  Building  9,000  6,700          2,300 

DeMolay    Band    250  250 

Fred  T.  Ashton    500  500 

J.    C.    Phillips    9,000  6,500          2,500 

Fred    Knorr     400  400 

John    Stapleton    2,000  2,000 
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Damage 

Mrs.    iVlERracK    Building $12,000 

Corn   Belt    Bank    1,500 

J.    W.    Denton    3,200 

Trowbridge,    Fleming   &   Bohrer 3,000 

B.    McCann     300 

G.    H.    Read    Building 7,ooo  ) 

G.  H.  Read  Stock 24,000  ) 

Odd    Fellows    Building iS,ooo 

W.   E.   Klopp  &   Co 10,000 

Remembrance  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.  jy 3,000 

I.   O.   O.   F.  Lodge  265 1,000 

Jesse  Fell  Lodge,  K.  of  P 1,000 

Modern  Woodmen  No.  no 175 

Post  L,  T.  P.  A 20 

B.   of  R.   T 100 

National  .State  Bank  Building 21,000 

Livingston  Estate. 

National   State   Bank    2,000 

Sample  &  Morrisey,  Fifer  &  Barry 6,000 

R.    Lederer    .  -. 3,200 

Eagle   Block    30,000 

Mrs.  Merrick. 

F.   S.   Phoenix    400 

James   Melluish    1,800 

A.   Brokaw,    Barn 1,500 

Stewart  &  Lindley   150 

James   Stevenson   Building 50 

Chas.   Springbaum   Building 421 

J.    N.    Long    500 

I.  H.  Johnson   Building 750 

Geo.    DuNah    375 

First  National  Bank  Building 800 

L  Livingston  Building 250 

Geo.   Hanna   Building 500 

Spafford  &   Cable   50 

H.  C.  Wagner    150 

Lyman   Graham   Building 14,000 

McLean    County    Coal    Co 1,500 

S.    Getty    *400 

M.    Sans    Building 10,000 

M.   Sans    7,000 

Dr.  Schroeder  Building  and  personal  property  20,000 

O.  Helbig  Buildings 20,000 

O.   Helbig   Personal   Property    3,000 

People's    Restaurant    2,000 


[nsurance 

Loss 

$6,000 

$6,000 

800 

700 

500 

2,700 

1,000 

2,000 

300 

19,000 

12,000 

7,000 

8,000 

5,000 

5,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

175 

20 

100 

14,000 

7,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

4,500 

1,000 

2,200 

6,000 

24,000 

400 

1,800 

1,500 

ISO 

50 

421 

500 

750 

125 

250 

800 

250 

500 

50 

62 

88 

4,600 

9,400 

1,500 

400 

3,000 

7,000- 

4,000 

3,000 

5,000 

15,000 

20,000 

3,000 

500 

1,500 
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Damage 

Hayes  Estate  Buildings, $  2,000 

H.    M.    Senseney    500 

John   Borst    2,000 

Geo.    Ridge    500 

Henry    Goldman    2,000 

A-.   Guthrie    1,500 

John  R.  Hill   1,000 

E.    M.    Hamilton    500 

J.  W.  Evans  Estate  Building 20,000 

R.    C.    Rogers    6,500 

Corn  Belt  Drug  Co 8,000 

C.   W.   Klemm   Building 25,000 

C.   W.   Klemm   stock 135,000 

Thompson  Building    9,000 

Joseph   Barnes    1,500 

J.    C.    Coblentz    12,000 

A.    M.    Kitchell    5,000 

Marble   Building    9,000 

New   York   Store    39,ooo 

Dr.    Rembe 2,500 

Dr.   Marsh    2,000 

Mrs.    Braley    Building 10,000 

Schneider    Shoe    Co 13,000 

Stephen   Smith   Building  and   stock 50,000 

Dr.   Campbell    1,000 

W.    P.   Bolles    7,000 

Phoenix  Hotel  Buildi.vg 

and   furniture,   O.    Helbig 20,000 

Otto    Lipp   Building 5,000 

Otto    Lipp    2,000 

Belle  Plumb  Building  and  stock  8,500 

Hudson   Burr  Building 4,500 

Cunningham    &    Co 600 

Keystone    Club     500 

Boston   Steam   Dye   Works    1,500 

Sam   Thompson  Building   4.500 

Free   Polyclynic    2,000 

Chris   Freevort   Building 10,000 

Chris    Freevort    1,000 

Peterson   &    Waddington    3,ooo 

Walter   Armbruster    500 

Fenwick   Paper   Co 2,400 

Ben   Mason    800 

Egan  &  Steward   100 


Insurance 

Loss 

$  600 

$1,400 

500 

1,500 

500 

300 

200 

800 

•   1,200 

1,000 

500 

350 

650 

200 

300 

5,000 

15,000 

4,500 

2,000 

3,000 

5,000 

15,000 

10,000 

100,000 

35,000 

5,000 

4,000 

500 

1,000 

5,500 

6,500 

4,000 

1,000 

5,410 

3,590 

25,000 

14,000 

500 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

8,000 

7,000 

6,000 

35,000 

15,000 

1,000 

5,500 

1,500 

20,000 

3,500 

1,500 

1,500 

500 

4,345 

4,154 

3,000 

1,500 

400 

200 

500 

500 

.  1,000 

2,500 

2,000 

7,000 

3,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

500 

2,000 

400 

800 

lOQ 
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'                                                                                             Damage      Insurance  Loss 

Windsor    Hotel    Building $50,000  $8,000  $42,000 

Funk,  Hanna  &  Weldon. 

Kohler   Brothers    7.000  3,725  3,275 

A.   W.   Kohler    650  650 

Luke    Kohler    1,300  300  1,000 

George  Wehran    500  500 

Cohinibian    Knights 400  400 

Bus    Line    100  '  100 

Dr.    Orner    1,000  .  1,000 

Thomas    Reed    500  500 

Wilcox    Bros 50,000  50,000 

J.   T.   Henderson    450  450 

W.   C.   Mahaffey  Barn   5,000  3,200  1,800 

W.    C.    Mahaffey    400  350  50 

Bruner   Buildini;    1,500  1,500 

Ozier    &    Co 2,500  1,000  1,500 

Home    Telephone    Co 11,000  600  10,400 

J.  W.  RiGGS  Building   10,000  5,000  5,000 

Tony    Bethea    3,000  1,000  2,000 

Mrs.   Bkaley  Building 12,000  2,000  10,000 

Green    Drug    Co 7,800  5,000  2,800 

H.  H.   Green,  Jewelry 10,000  4,000  6,000 

A.   M.    Marton    4,500  1,000  3,500 

E.    O'Connor    100  100 

Wm.   Kleinau    6,500  3,000  3,500 

Robinson  &■  .Sutherland   i,794  1,200  594 

Withers    Estate  Building. 12,000  5,000  7,000 

Boston    Store 8,000  7,053  947 

C.  E.  Jones   700  500  200 

Mrs.    Stipp    Building 2,000  1,700  300 

Seibert,   Good  &  Co 9,000  7,300  1,700 

G.   A.    Ensenberger   Building 325  325 

G.  A.  Ensenberger  Stock 325  325 

Central   Union   Telephone    Co 12,000  12,000 

Court  House    250,000  250,000 

Law   Library    40,000  40,000 

Albert  Hoffmann    300  300 

There  are  a  few  losses  outside  of  the  above  list  which  we  are  unable 
to  get. 


Those  were  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls.  Ruin  stared 
many  of  our  merchants  in  the  face,  but  thanks  to  a  spirit  of  resoLu- 
tion  and  determination  to  succeed,  the  sufferers,  undaunted  bv  losc 
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and  disaster,  commenced  on  that  very  day  to  arrange  for  temporary 
quarters  and  to  seek  the  architects  and  builders. 

i^o  one  can  describe  scenes  of  desolation  attending  this  fire — 
no  one  can  picture  the  haggard  looks  of  the  citizens  of  Blooming- 
ton  as  they  watched  the  destruction  of  their  home  city.  iSTo  one 
believed  that  the  fire  would  stop  until  it  had  reached  the  open 
country. 

The  scenes  attending  the  removal  of  property  from  the  dis- 
trict that  was  in  the  path  of  the  fire  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  that  eventful  day.  Ail  is 
changed.  What  threatened  to  be  oiir  total  destruction  has  indeed 
been  the  making  of  a  new  city.  That  fire  did  one  thing  more  im- 
portant than  all  things  else.  It  welded  the  business  men  of 
Bloom ington  together  into  what  we  hope  may  be  an  indissoluble 
organization  that  has  for  its  aim  Bloomington's  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement. Already  its  effects  are  noticeable  in  the  co-operative 
energy  displayed  on  several  occasions  where  something  was  to  be 
■obtained  for  the  benefit  of  the  city. 

The  burned  district  with  the  exception  of  some  three  or  four 
buildings  has  been  rebuilt  better  and  more  substantially  than  ever, 
and  not  only  the  burned  district  has  been  rebuilt  but  numerous 
other  districts  have  been  built  up.  In  fact  the  entire  city  has  ever 
since  been  enjoying  a  building  boom  and  an  era  of  prosperity  never 
before  equalled  in  its  history. 

We  are  all  proud  of  Bloomington  and  justly  so,  too.  Our  con- 
ditions are  ideal  and  growing  better  each  day. 

The  old  court  house  has  been  replaced  by  a  much  more  con- 
venient and  better  court  house  than  we  had.  In  fact  every  new 
building  far  surpasses  in  elegance  and  durability  the  one  destroyed. 

The  old  Windsor  that  did  so  much  to  injure  our  reputatioj} 
with  the  traveling  public  has  been  replaced  by  the  Illinois  which, 
is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  Illinois — strictly  fire  proof  and  up  to 
date  in  every  particular. 

The  new  Livingston  building,  now  in  process  of  erection,  is 
the  finest  office  building  in  Bloomington  and  the  first  steel  con- 
ijfructed  building  in  central  Illinois. 

The  Com  Belt  Bank,  a  strictly  fire-proof  office  building,  sup- 
plants "Adam's  Ark"  famous  in  Bloomington's  history. 
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The  new  Griesheim  building  and  Unity  building,  both  hand- 
some and  commodious  office  buildings,  the  Masonic  Temple  and 
Odd  i  ellows'  building,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  substantial  build- 
ings that  have  been  built  since  the  fire. 

Two  other  institutions  that  have  sprung  into  existence  be- 
cause of  the  fire  are  the  two  heating  companies,  furnishing  steam 
and  hot  water  heat  throughout  the  business  portion  of  the  city^ 
These  plants  are  credits  to  Bloomington.  They  minimize  the 
smoke  in  the  business  portions  of  the  city.  In  connection  with 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  removal  of  the  unsightly  poles  and 
wires  from  the  streets  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  All  elec- 
trical companies  sufl^ered  very  heavily  from  this  fire.  Yet  withiu 
a  short  time  they  were  temporarily  repaired.  The  movement  was 
ripe  to  bury  the  wires  and  it  was  done.  When  comnleted  and  all 
poles  and  signs  are  removed  from  the  business  streets.  Blooming- 
ton  can  certainly  claim  much  credit  therefroTv. 

The  fire  brought  to  Bloomington  mechanics  and  laborers  of 
all  kinds.  Many  of  these  have  become  permanent  citizens  of  thi^ 
place,  and  I  am  not  over-stating  it  when  I  say  that  the  population 
of  Bloomington  increased  by  reason  of  the  fire  at  least  2,500  in- 
habitants. 

The  affairs  of  this  city'  have  been  at  flood-tide  since  the  fire 
and  may  they  continue  so  indefinitely. 

Xew  additions  to  the  city  have  been  laid  out.  Xew  territory 
has  been  taken  in  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  !New  improvements  of 
all  kinds  have  been  commenced. 

Large  public  works  have  been  carried  to  completion.  The  fire 
fighting  service  has  been  equipped  with  the  finest  of  engine  houses 
and  the  latest  equipment.  Miles  of  pavement  have  been  laid  and 
many  miles  more  arc  now  contracted  for.  New  streets  have  been 
opened.     Large  sanitary  sewers  have  been  built. 

The  scarcest  article  in  Bloomington  today  is  an  empty  house 
and  an  idle  man  in  search  of  work  is  a  curiosity.  Wages  have 
never  been  better  and  the  demand  as  steady  as  now. 

Bloomington  has  always  boasted  of  the  high  character  of  her 
workmen.  I  wi'^h  to  emphasize  that  fact  at  this  point  in  this 
article. 
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Our  workingmen  are  far  above  the  average,  most  of  theui 
own  their  own  homes.  jSTo  riots  have  ever  occiirred  to  mar  the  fair 
name  of  our  city.     Our  citizens  are  law-abiding  citizens. 

Few  strikes  have  we  had  and  we  tn;st  few  will  we  have. 

In  conclusion  let  me  nrge  upon  every  citizen  the  necessity  of 
being  public  spirited.  Let  us  strive  to  upbuild  and  beautify  our 
home  city,  whenever  and  wherever  we  can.  Let  ns  seek  to  attract 
others  to  it. 

We  love  our  home  city  and  we  love  to  do  for  it.  Bloomingto]i- 
ians  are  scattered  far  and  wide,  but  their  love  for  blessed  Bloom- 
ington  never  fades. 

Though  we  ram  roam  in  this  journey  of  life  far  from  thifj 
little  city  of  our  birth,  time  and  future  events  can  never  efface  from 
memory's  pages  the  friends  and  loved  ones  and  sacred  companion- 
ships that  existed  here. 
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Probate  Courts  of  McLean  County,  Illinois. 

BY  EZKA.  M.  PRIXCE. 


The  constitution  of  1818  provided  that  "The  judicial  power  of 
this  state  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  general  assembly  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish." 

By  the  statute  of  June  1,  1829,  (Eev.  Sts.  1833)  a  court  of 
record  known  as  the  probate  court  was  established  in  each  county, 
the  judge  of  which,  styled  the  "Judge  of  Probate,"  was  appointed 
by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  general  assembly,  to  hold  office  during 
good  behavior.  Under  this  act,  February  10,  1831,  Samuel  Dur- 
ley  was  aj^pointed  judge  of  probate  of  McLean  county,  which  office 
he  held  until  February  17,  1837,  when  Welcome  P.  Brown  was 
appointed  his  successor  and  held  his  office  until  August  17,  1839. 

At  the  time  this  county  was  organized  its  population  was  about 
2,000.  The  population  of  Tazewell  county,  which  then  included 
nearly  all  of  McLean,  was  4,417  in  1830,  and  by  the  census  of  1835 
the  population  of  McLean  county  was  only  5,308.  The  amount  of 
business  performed  by  Judges  Durley  and  Brown  was  not  large, 
its  records  covering  only  256  pages  in  a  small  record  book.  It  was 
probablv  on  this  account  and  to  give  the  person  holding  the  office 
more  to  do  that  the  act  of  March  4,  1837,  (Rev.  Sts.  1837,  p.  176) 
was  passed. 

This  act  repealed  the  act  creating  a  court  of  record  known  as 
the  probate  court  and,  in  its  place  provided  for  the  election  on  the 
.first  Monday  in  August,  1839,  and  each  fourth  year  thereafter,  of 
an  additiojial  justice  of  the  peace  for  each  count}',  to  be  "styled  by 
way  of  eminence  and  distinction,  the  probate  justice  of  the  peace."  It 
gave  to  these  probate  justices  the  ordinary  justice  of  the  peace  juris- 
diction and  also  jurisdiction  in  all  probate  matters.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  "in  all  cases  of  the  exercise  of  such  judicial  power  said 
probate  justices  shall  report  their  proceedings  therein  to  the  next 
term  of  the  circuit  court  of  their  respective  counties  on  the  first  day 

Note— The  list  of  county  oflRcers,  published  in  the  first  volume  of  our 
transactions,  furnished  by  the  county,  omitted  the  names  of  the  probate 
judges  and  probate  justices  of  the  peace.  To  correct  that  error  this  article 
was  prepared. 
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thereof  for  approval  or  rejection  of  such  circuit  court  and  if  such 
proceedings  shall  be  approved  by  the  circuit  court  the  same  shall 
be  considered  a  matter  of  record  in  said  court." 

lender  this  act  Wells  Colton  was  elected  probate  justice  of  the 
peace  and  held  office  from  August  17,  1839,  to  August  18,  18-t3, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Zera  Patterson,  who  held  office  until 
December  1,  18J:9.  The  probate  business  during  the  incumbency 
of  Justices  Colton  and  Patterson  was  very  small,  its  record  being- 
contained  in  350  pages  of  a  small  page  record  book.  The  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  state  and  consequent  increase  of  probate 
business  and  the  inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to  report  probate 
proceedings  to  the  circuit  court  in  order  to  make  them  matters  of 
record  probably  accounts  for  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  1848 
in  regard  to  probate  courts. 

The  constitution  of  1848  provided :  "There  shall  be  in  each 
county  a  court,  to  be  called  a  county  court.  One  county  judge  shall 
be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  each  county  who  shall  hold  his 
office  for  four  years  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified." 

Pursuant  to  this  provision  the  general  assembly,  April  13. 
1849,  established  a  court  of  record,  styled  the  "county  court,"  with 
a  county  judge  for  the  transaction  of  probate  business  and  vested 
with  full  probate  jurisdiction.  The  act  also  provided  for  two 
count}^  justices  of  the  peace,  who,  with  the  county  judge,  should 
transact  count}'^  business  only. 

Under  this  act  the  following  persons  held  the  office  of  county 
judge:  John  E.  McClun,  from  December,  1849,  to  December,  1853; 
John  M.  Scott,  from  December,  1852  to  December  1853;  Bailey  H. 
Cofl^ey,  from  December,  1853,  to  December,  1856;  Amasa  J.  Merri- 
man  from  December  1856,  to  December,  1873. 

May  17,  1858,  county  government  by  the  county  judge  and 
two  county  justices  of  the  peace  was  succeeded  by  the  board  of 
supervisors,  under  the  township  organization,  but  this  did  not 
affect  the  probate  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court,  which  remains 
unchanged. 

The  constitution  of  1870. — This  provided:  -'There  shall  be 
elected  in  and  for  each  county  one  county  judge  and  one  clerk  of 
the  county  court  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years.  County 
courts  shall  be  courts  of  record  and  shall  have  original  jurisdiction 
in  all  matters  of  probate,  settlement  of  estate  of  deceased  persons. 
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appointment  of  guardians  and  conservaiitors  and  settlement  of 
their  accounts,  in  all  matters  relating  to  apprentices  and  in  pro- 
ceedings for  the  collection  of  taxes  and  assessments,  and  such  other 
jurisdiction  as  may  l>e  provided  for  by  the  general  law." 

Under  this  provision  an  act  was  passed  in  force  July  2,  1872, 
which  gave  comity  c-ourjts  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  circuit 
courts  in  all  that  class  of  eases  wherein  justices  of  the  peace  now 
Jiave  or  may  hereafter  have  jurisdiction,  where  the  amount  claimed 
or  the  value  of  the  property  in  controversy  shall  not  exceed  $500 
(subsequently  increased  to  $1,000)  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all 
■cases  of  appeals  from  justices  of  the  peace  and  police  magistrates. 

Judge  Merriman,  who  was  then  county  judge  had  no  legal 
training  and  feeling  himself  unfitted  to  deal  with  all  the  legal  ques- 
tions that  would  co]ne  up  under  this  enlarged  jurisdiction  of  the 
•county  court,  retired  from  the  bencli  and  Reuljen  M.  Benjamin  was 
elected  his  successor  and  held  the  office  of  county  judge  from  De- 
•cember,  1874.  to  December,  1886,  when  he  voluntarily  retired  to  de- 
vote himself  to  lega]  authorship.  He  was  succeeded  by  Colostin  D. 
Myers  who  held  office  until  June,  1897,  when  having  been  elected 
circuit  judge,  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Koland  A.  Eussell, 
who  was  re-elected  in  1898  and  in  1902. 

The  persons  exercising  jDrobate  jurisdiction  in  McLean  county 
have  been:  Probate  Judge  Samuel  Durley,  February  10,  1831, 
to  February  17,  1837;  Probate  Judge  Welcome  P.  Brown,  Febru- 
.ary  17,  1837,  to  August  17,  1839;  Probate  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Wells  Colton,  Augi;st  17,  1839,  to  Augaist  18,  1843;  Probate  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Zera  Patterson,  Aug.  18,  1843,  to  Dec.  1849;  County 
Judge  J.  E.  McClun,  December,  1849,  to  December  1852;  County 
Judge  John  M.  Scott.  December,  1852,  to  December,  1853;  County 
Judge  Bailey  H.  CofEey,  December,  1853,  to  December,  1856; 
■County  Judge  Amasa  J.  Merriman  December,  1856,  to  December, 
1874;  County  Judge  Eeuben  M.  Benjamin,  December,  1874,  to 
December,  1886;  County  Judge  Colostin  D.  Myers,  December, 
1886,  to  June  16,  1897  ;'^  County  Judge  Roland  A.  Russell,  June 
16,  1897,  present  incumbent. 

There  is  no  notice  in  our  local  annals  of  Judges  Durley  and 
Browne.  Justice  Patterson  and  Judges  Cotfey  and  Merriman  were 
all  of  them  in  their  day  leading  men  of  the  county.  The  Historical 
Society  has  already  taken  steps  to  secure  an  adequate  historical 
sketch  of  each  of  them.  A  sketch  of  Justice  Colton  appears  in 
this  volume. 
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Lemuel  and  Nancy  Biggs 

This  pioneer  of  Money  Creek  was  the 
stepson  of  Andrew  Biggs,  whose  fam- 
ily name  he  adopted  on  the  marriage 
of  his  mother,  Sarah  Evans,  to  Andrew 
Eigg.3,  and  which  he  ever  after  re- 
tained. Andrew  Biggs  was  a  native 
of  the  North  of  Ireland,  born  October 
22,  1772,  and  died  at  Funk's  Grove 
March  15,  1840.  Sarah  Evans  was 
born  August  12,  1782,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 10,  1851.  He  was  a  weaver 
and  draper  by  trade  and  wove  the  fine 
linen  for  which  his  native  country  is 
still  celebrated.  He  afterwards  spent 
several  yean?  as  a  sailor.  About  1800 
he  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
married  Sarah  Evans;  gave  up  his  sea- 
faring life  and  settled  down  to  that  of 
a  farmer.  His  stepson,  Lemuel  Evans, 
was  born  on  Duck  Island,  in  the  Dela- 
ware River,  apposite  Philadelphia, 
March  4,  1805.  On  the  marriage  of  his 
mother  to  Andrew  Biggs,  he  dropped 
the  name  of  Evans  and  assumed  that 
of  Biggs.  About  1816  the  family  moved 
to  Ohio  and  in  1826,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he,  in  company  with  his 
cousin,  Samuel  Evans,  came  to  Bloom- 
ing Grove.  They  had  only  a  pony  be- 
tween them,  which  they  took  turns  in 
riding.  They  stopped  with  William 
Evans,  who  owned  the  claim  on  which 
liloomington  was  afterwards  laid  out, 
and  who  was  a  brother  of  Samuel 
Evani?,  and  a  cousin  of  Lemuel  Biggs. 

The  next  day  after  they  arrived  here 
they  visited  a  large  camp  of  Indians, 
at  Major's  Grove.  The  Galena  lead 
mines  were  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
attention  at  that  time  and  in  the  fall 
of  1826  Evans  and  Biggs  went  there, 
where  they  spent  the  winter  of  1826-7 
Mr.  Biggs  had  a  very  severe  attack  of 
black  measles  and  came  near  dying 
but  recovered.  Wages  were  very  low 
at  the  mine?  and-  the  miners  were  a 
very  rough  class  of  people  and  Evans 
and  Biggs  returned  to  Blooming  Grove 
the  next  spring  satisfied  to  pursue 
farming.  Mr.  Biggs  then  commenced 
to  work  for  eight  dollars  a  month  for 
Isaac  Funk,  who  had  just  got  started 
in  his  great  career  of  stock  raiser  and 
dealer.  He  had  become  involved  be- 
fore he  left  Ohio,  signing  notes  for  his 


father,  Adam  Funk,  who  was  a  large 
cattle  dealer,  and  when  about  1828  or 
9,  Mr.  Funk  got  together  a  bunch  of 
cattle  he  did  not  consider  it  prudent 
to  go  to  Chicago  with  them  but  en- 
trusted them  to  Mr.  Biggs,  who  drove 
them  to  Chicago,  sold  what  he  could 
there,  and  drove  the  rest  to  Racine. 
Wisconsin,  where  he  sold  them  and 
brought  the  proceeds  in  cash  to  Mr. 
Funk,  who  was  the  first  man  to  drive 
cattle    from    here    to    Chicago. 

Notwithstanding  low  wages  young 
Biggs  in  three  years  saved  up  $200  and 
December  21,  1829,  he  entered  the  N. 
W.  14  Sec.  30  T.  22,  1  E.  Funks  Grove, 
liuilt  a  cabin  and  went  to  Ohio  and 
brought  his  mother  and  step-father 
home  to  this  place  where  they  lived 
the  balance  of  their  life.  Andrew 
Biggs  was  a  well  educated  man  for  his 
time.  He  taught  school  in  the  Funk's 
Grove  district.  One  winter  the  snow 
was  so  deep  he  and  his  family  lived  in 
the  school  house  during  the  winter  he 
was  teaching  there. 

May  24,  1830,  Lemuel  Biggs  married 
Nancy  Mullins,  the  daughter  of  John 
MuUins  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland 
and  who  ispoke  English  with  a  strong 
Irish  brogue.  Nancy  Mullins  was  a  sis- 
ter of  Delilah  Mullins  who  was  Mc- 
l^ean  county's  first  teacher  and  who 
afterwards  married  William  Evans.  In 
1832  Lemuel  Biggs  moved  to  Money 
Creek,  where  he  bought  320  acres  of 
land  in  (sections  9  and  10,  which  he 
soon  afterwards  traded  for  200  acres 
in  section  13,  now  owned  by  his  daugh- 
ter Martha,  and  her  hu.sband.  James 
Smith.  He  engaged  largely  in  stock 
raising,  adding  to  his  landed  posses- 
sions until  he  owned  1.160  acres  in  sec- 
tions 13,  24  and  25,  in  Money  Creek 
township.  He  drove  cattle  mostly  to 
Chicago.  Once  he  drove  a  bunch  to 
Alton  and  sold  them  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. He  also  drove  hogs  to  Peoria 
and  also  to  the  lead  mines  at  Galena, 
where  he  slaughtered  his  hogs  and 
peddled  them  out  to  the  miners.  One 
winter  a  drover  on  his  way  there  got 
snow-bound  at  Mr.  Bigg's  in  a  big 
storm  and  had  to  slaughter  his  hogs 
there  and  load  the  carcasses  in  their 
wagons   and  haul  them  to  Galena.     In 
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driving-  hogs  in  the  early  dayis  they 
had  to  take  along  corn  to  feed  the 
hogs  as  there  were  no  settlements  on 
a  good  part  of  the  way.  The  drovers 
would  take  several  loads  of  corn  along 
and  feed  out  one  load  and  then  send 
the  team  back  and  then  feed  out  an- 
other and  send  it  back  and  so  on. 
The  Galena  hog  trade  was  a  hard  one 
on  account  of  the  long  drive  in  win- 
ter, trails  rather  than  roads,  the  pro- 
verbial pig-headedness  of  the  hogs  and 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  swollen 
streams.  But  it  was  one  of  the  few 
markets  the  pioneers  had  and  they  had 
to  make  the  mofst  of  it. 

They  often  tramped  out  wheat  by 
horses,  winnowed  it  by  hand,  hauled  it 
to  Chicago  and  sold  it  for  fifty  cents 
a  bushel.  One  year  while  the  canal 
was  being  built  they  went  by  way  of 
Ottawa  with  a  load  of  wheat  and  an- 
other of  potatoes  which  they  sold  at 
Ottawa,  the  wheat  for  fifty  cents  a 
bushel  and  the  potatoes  the  same  they 
were  selling  for  in  Chicago. 

At  first  they  went  to  Wilmington 
in  Vv  ill  county,  and  Crow  Creek  in 
Marshall  county,  to  mill,  but  about 
1834  George  W.  Wallace  built 
a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill  on 
the  Mackinaw  on  the  N.  W.  %,  Sec. 
11.  It  run  until  the  spring  of  1857. 
William  Haner  had  a  small  tannery  at 
his  place. 

Militia  musters  were  social  occasions 
attended  by  everyone  in  that  part  of 
the  county,  as  many  ais  a  thousand 
people  attended  the  two  or  three  mus- 
ters, I^emuel  Biggs'  son,  Andrew,  at- 
tended. They  were  held  on  the  prairie 
between  Mackinaw   and   Money   Creek. 

About  184.5  prices  were  very  low, 
corn  in  the  shock  ten  cents  a  bushel, 
hogs  S1.2.J  to  $1.50  per  hundred,  cows 
$10  each.  Money  was  very  scarce. 
Teachers  were  usually  paid  $1.50  per 
scholar  a  quarter.  Books  were  very 
scarce.  Mr.  Biggs  was  a  prosperous 
farmer,  but  about  all  his  children  had 
for  school  was  Webster's  spelling  book, 
a  testament  and  slate  and  pencil. 

Lemuel  Biggs  lived  in  a  log  cabin 
until  about  1850.  Notwithstanding  his 
large  family  he  always  had  room  for 
any  one  who  might  visit  them  or  the 
stranger  who  might  cail  for  a  night's 
lodging.  No  charges  were  ever  made. 
He  was  hospitable,  social,  jolly  and  full 
of  fun.  Every  family  kept  a  few 
sheep  and  raised  flax  and  spun  and 
wove  the  cloth  and  made  the  clothing 
for  the  family.  Life  was  simple,  plenty 
of  work  to  do,  plenty  of  plain  wholesome 
food  cooked   in  a  great,   big  open  fire- 


place. Wild  honey  by  the  washtub 
full,  deer  and  wild  turkeys  for  the 
shooting.  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  Mr. 
Biggis'  friends,  remembers  seeing  in 
the  early  fifties  a  doe  and  fawn  come 
up  near  the  house,  feeding  with  the 
sheep.  But  the  railroads  changed  all 
this.  It  marked  the  end  of  the  pio- 
neer  days. 

Lemuel  Biggs  died  at  Money  Creek 
May  7,  1860,  and  his  widow.  Nancy, 
died  there  September  11,  1893.  Their 
children,  Andrew,  Jonah,  William  G., 
Sarah,  Nancy  J.,  Elizabeth,  Eliza, 
Martha,  Lemuel  and  George  F.,  all 
lived  to  be  married. 

George  William  Bishop. 

George  William  Bishop,  son  of 
Thomas  J.  and  Sarah  S.  (Wiley) 
Bishop,  was  Oorn  near  Selma,  Mc- 
I^ean  county.  111..  October  11,  1855. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  William  Wiley 
and  a  great  grandson  of  John  Patton,. 
who  located  here  in  1828,  near  where 
Selma  was  afterwards  located.  He  is 
of  Irish,  English  and  Welsh  descent. 
He  attended  the  district  school  at 
Selma.  the  public  school  of  Normal 
two  years,  and  the  Normal  Univer- 
sity one  year.  Is  a  farmer  and  re- 
sides    on     the     farm     where     he     was 

born. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1888, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Mo- 

ser,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  They  have 
three  children,  Ruth  E.,  Rachel  K., 
and  Georgianna   Marie. 

He  is  the  senior  member  in  point  of 
service  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
District  No.   4  school,  and  has  served 

as  commissioner  of  highways  of  Lex- 
ington township.  He  is  a  member  of 
the    Methodist    church,    is    a    trustee, 

steward  and  class  leader;  a  member 
of  McLean  Lodge  No.  206  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  has  represented  his  lodge 
in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois  and  is 

serving  his  fifth  year  as  lodge  deputy. 
Also  a  member  of  Ideal  Lodge  No. 
338,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  Ingomar 
Camp  No.  601,  Modern  Woodmen. 
Politically,  he   is  a  democrat. 

Hrs.  Juditli  A.  Bradner. 

Mrs.  Judith  A.  Bradner,  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  T.  and  Margaret  Ma- 
jor, was  born  near  Paris,  Bourbon- 
county,  Kentucky,  May  9,  1814.  Came 
to  Bloomington  with  her  parents,  ar- 
riving here  April  16.  1835.  In  1838 
she  was  married  to-  William  H.  Allin, 
one  of  the  prominent  business  men  of 
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the  county,  and  son  of  James  Allin, 
Bloomington's  pioneer.  After  his 
death,  In  1876,  she  married  George 
Bradner.  She  is  one  of  the 
best  authorities  living  on  the 
early  liistory  of  the  county,  her 
knowledge  being  extensive  and  her 
memory  remarkably  accurate.  Not- 
withstanding her  eighty-eight  years 
she  is  as  active  as  most  people  of 
sixty.  Cheerful  and  full  of  humorous 
reminiscenses,  she  is  a  most  delight- 
ful conversationalist. 

Plavius  Josephus  Brig-es. 

Flavius  Josephus  Briggs  was  born 
in  Barnard,  Windsor  county,  Ver- 
mont. June  16,  1811.  He  was  the 
son  of  Asa  Barnard  and  Jane  (Wins- 
low)  Briggs,  grandson  Ephriam  and 
Tlhoda  (Whitcomb)  Briggs.  Emigrated 
to  East  Pierpont,  St.  Lawrence 
county,  N.  Y.,  with  his  father's  fam- 
ily, February,  ISl'O.  Was  never  of  ro- 
bust health,  was  studious  and  fond 
of  his  books,  studied  for  the  Univer- 
sal! st  ministry,  attended  school  at 
Barnard,  Vt.,  during  the  year  1830. 
He  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  Acad- 
emy, remaining  there  two  years.  Re- 
ceived a  flattering  certificate  from 
Asa  Barnard,  principal,  on  entering 
the  college  at  Canton,  New  York,  in 
18o2.  Received  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  at  the  Vermont  Universal- 
ist  convention,  convened  at  Mont- 
pelier.  January  17,  1833.  Was  or- 
dained at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
La-Moile  Association  of  Universalists, 
held  at  Georgia,  October  17,  1833.  He 
first  settled  at  New  Haven,  Vt.  and 
occupied  the  pulpit  in  various  locali- 
ties. In  1836  was  married  at  West 
Haven.  Vt..  to  Sophronia  Wilson 
Hendee.  widow  of  Jesse  Hendee,  born 
June  2.  1S02.  at  Sharharn.  Vt.,  died 
September  14.  1879,  at  Bloomington, 
111.  Returned  to  Pierpont,  N.  Y., 
where  a  daughter  was  born  August  3, 
1837,  S.  Jane  Briggs.  In  the  year  of 
1839  went  to  Huvelton,  New  York, 
and  remained  in  charge  of  the  Uni- 
versalis t  church  until  July,  1843,  when 
he  came  to  Illinois.  Then  it  seemed 
like  going  ovit  of  the  world  almost.  I 
have  heard  my  mother  .say,  the 
friends  all  bid  them  good-bye  as 
though  they  never  expected  to  meet 
again,  and  with  some  it  became  too 
true.  We  left  Ogdenburg  by  boat, 
going  down  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
through  the  Welland  canal.  Lake  On- 
tario, Lake  Erie.  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Michigan,  landing  in  Chicago 
some  time  in  August,  having  been  a 
little  over  two  weeks  on  our  journey, 


remaining  there  until  the  following  - 
October,  when  we  moved  to  Peoria, 
Peoria  county,  Illinois,  having  taken 
a  charge  there,  making  the  trip  over- 
land in  a  double  wagon  with  a  span 
of  horses.  Another  followed  con- 
taining a  few  things  of  household 
goods  we  had  brought  with  us  from 
our    old    home. 

Father  preached  in  Peoria.  Pekin, 
Washington,  Tremont.  Mount  Holly, 
all  in  Tazewell  county,  but  Peoria.re- 
moved  to  Joliet,  Will  county,  Illinois, 
in  1848.  While  living  there  he 
preached  and  taught  school.  One  of 
the  public  schools  was  unmanageable, 
the  older  scholars  (boys)  having 
taken  possession,  and  driven  the 
teacher  out,  who  left  by  the  way  of 
a  window.  When  asked  to  take  it, 
he  was  told  that  if  he  could  not  bring 
it  under  control,  nothing  could  be 
done  with  it  in  i?uch  a  condition.  He 
took  hold  of  it  and  when  he  left  in 
the  spring  of  1851  for  Bloomington, 
111.,  it  was  with  great  reluctance  and 
sadness  they  bid  him  good-bye.  He 
remained  with  the  church  until  the 
fall  of  ISSS.when  his  voice  failing  him, 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  min- 
istry. While  living  in  Bloomington 
he  preached  in  Leroy,  Chenoa,  Mount 
Pulaski  and  Atlanta.  The  svimmer  of 
1859  he  bought  a  drug  store  but  soon 
gave  that  up,  after  which  he  was  for 
several  years  permanently  connected 
with  the  Bloomington  Pantagraph, 
being  one  of  the  proprietors.  In  this 
capacity  he  spent  some  years,  and 
occupied  the  position  of  editor,  and 
wrote  the  editorial  in  the  paper  on 
the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  read  men  in  this 
part  of  the  state,  particularly  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  was  a  moist  en- 
tertaining conversationalist.  Always 
a  great  writer  and  reader,  his  books 
were  his  constant  solace;  in  his  last 
year-3  he  was  not  able  to  write  and 
read,  iDut  still  his  mind  was  bright 
and  clear  on  all  subjects.  He  was  a 
man  whose  authority  was  accepted  on 
ancient  and  modern  history.  He 
kept  pace  with  the  liberal  readers  and 
leaders  of  the  day,  was  authority  on 
all  questions  of  the  past  as  well  as 
present,  and  reaching  out  into  the 
future.  "\A'e  can  never  give  all  his 
greatness  and  his  virtvies,  for  his- 
tory's page.  Such  are  for  our  own 
hearts  grown  indelibly  there.  He 
leaves  a  valuable  library,  and  his 
books  .seem  sacred,  and  a  part  of 
himself. 

Although    it    was    a   great    cross    for 
him  to  lay  down  his  pen  and  his  books 
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in  his  last  years,  iie  was  read  to — 
every  day,  and  after  only  a  few  days' 
confinement  in  his  bed,  he  found  rest 
and  dropped  into  a  peaceful  sleep,  on 
Sunday  morning,  October  27,  1895,  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. — 
Compiled  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  S. 
Jane  Briggs  Packard. 

Wells  Colton. 

Wells  Colton  was  born  at  Lenox, 
Mass.,  March  S.  1812.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Lenox  Academy  and  one  of 
the  western  Massachusetts  colleges. 
While  attending  school  at  Lenox  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late 
judge  David  Davis,  who  was  then 
studying  law  in  that  village.  After 
his  graduation  from  college,  he  too 
studied  law.  In  the  meantime,  his 
friend  Davis  having  completed  his 
law  studies,  moved  to  Illinois,  first  to 
Pekin  and  then  to  Bloomington  in 
18.36.  After  he  had  completed  his 
studies,  probably  about  the  same 
time  Davis  came  to  Bloomington, 
Colton  came  here  and  entered  into  a 
law  partnership  with  Davis.  They 
soon  secured  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice.  At  that  time,  wholesale 
and  retail  merchants  sold  their  goods 
on  a  credit  of  a  year's  time.  The 
financial  crai^h  of  1837  bankrupted  all 
the  retail  and  wholesale  merchants 
of  the  west,  as  well  as  most  of  its 
business  men.  This  made  the  collec- 
tion business    very  large. 

Colton  so  impressed  himself  upon 
the  people  of  hi)5  new  home  that  Au- 
gust 17,  1839,  he  was  elected  probate 
justice  of  the  peace  of  McLean 
county,  and  as  such  was  entrusted 
with  full  jurisdiction  of  all  probate 
matters.  This  important  office  he 
held  until  August  18,  1843.  He  seems 
to  have  practiced  his  profession  here 
several  years  before  he  wai3  admitted 
to  the  bar,  which  was  not  until  1842. 
He  probably  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Massachusetts  before  he  came 
west,  and  considered  his  admission 
here  a  formality  rather  than  a  ne- 
cessity. 

Desiring  a  wider  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  legal  abilitien,  about  1845 
or  1846  he  moved  to  St.  Louis,  then 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
west.  He  wanted  his  partner  to  go 
with  him.  but  Davis  was  too  well 
pleased  with  Bloomington  to  leave  it, 
and  notwithstanding  he  was  a  south- 
ern man  by  birth,  he  preferred  to 
bring  up  his  children  in  a  free 
rather    than      a    slave      state.     At    St. 


T.,ouis,  Colton  soon  acquired  a  leading 
position  in  the  able  bar  of  that  city. 
In  May,  1849,  St.  ..-.ouits  experienced  a 
lire  that  threatened  to  burn  up  the 
whole  city.  While  walking  along  the 
street  during  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
which  they  were  trying  to  control  by 
blowing  up  the  buildings,  Mr.  Colton 
was  struck  in  the  chest  by  a  piece  of 
one  of  the  fiying  timbers,  from  the 
wounds  of  which  he  died  about  a 
week  later,    May   25. 

The  bar  of  St.  Louis  adopted  a  me- 
morial to  be  spread  upon  the  records 
of  their  courts,  appreciative  "of  our 
late  friend  who  had  endeared  him- 
self to  us  by  his  high  moral  worth, 
his  social  intercourse,  and  hi,.5  attain- 
ments as  one   of  our  number." 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Judge 
Davis  was  holding  court  at  Decatur, 
the  bar  adopted  resolutions  as  a  tes- 
timony "To  his  unsullied  character, 
for  personal  worth  and  integrity — to 
his  exalted  sense  of  the  noble,  the 
just  and  the  true  in  sentiment,  in 
principle,  and  in  action — to  his  high 
and  honorable  conduct  as  a  member 
of  their  profession — to  the  distin- 
guished rank  he  held  among  us,  and 
to  his  attractive  social  qualities,  and 
virtues  that  so  much  endeare'd  him 
to  a  large  circle  of  intimate  friends, 
who  mourn  with  no  common  sadness 
so  sudden  and  unexpected  a  bereave- 
ment." 

Sarah  Wooiruff  Davis. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodruff  Davis,  daugh- 
ter of  tlie  late  Judge  Wm.  P.  Wal- 
ker, of  I^enox.  Mai5sachusetts.  was 
born  in  Ijenox,    September  4,    1814. 

She  was  educated  at  New  Haven 
and  Hai'tford;  in  rne  latter  place  un- 
der the  instructions  of  Catharine  and 
Harriet    Beecher. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1838,  she 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Mr. 
David  Davis,  of  Cecil  county,  Mary- 
land, who  ha\-jng  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Heni-y  W.  Bishop,  of 
Lienox.  had  settled  in  Illinois,  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  fall 
of    1835. 

After  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Davis  ac- 
companied her  hutsband  to  his  home 
m  Bloomington,  where  she  has  con- 
tinued to  reside  for  more  than  forty 
yeais. 

Two  children  now  survive  her, 
George  Perrin  Davis,  and  Mrs.  Sa- 
rah D.  Swayne,  both  of  Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1879,  she 
visited     the   sea-shore     for   the   bene- 
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fit  of  her  health,  but  not  deriving  the 
advantages  expected,  she  went  to 
her  native  county  in  Massachusettis, 
where  she  was  taken  seriously  ill  with 
a  disease  of  the  heart;  and  after  lin- 
gering for  many  weeks,  she  sank  in- 
to the  repose  of  deam.  She  died  No- 
vember 9,  1879,  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
at  the  residence  of  D.  R.  Williams, 
whose  wife  is  a  sister  to  Mrs.   Davis. 

An  old  Spanish  proverb  expresses 
the  sweet  truth  that  inasmuch  as  we 
have  to  die,  it  is  sweet  to  die  at 
home.  Near  to  the  nome  of  her  in- 
fancy, in  the  house  of  a  beloved  sis- 
ter, surrounded  by  her  husband  and 
children  and  other  relatives,  her 
blessed  spirit  returned  to  God  who 
gave  it. 

On  Tuesday.  November  11.  appro- 
priate services  were  conducted  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Williams,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Parker,  of  the  Episcopal  church; 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  re- 
mains of  Mrs.  Davis  were  taken  to 
Bloomington. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  the  fam- 
ily residence,  at  11  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day, November  15,  1879,  and  the  ser- 
■s'ices  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W. 
G.  Pierce,  of  Champaign.  Illinois,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Maclean,  formerly  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
where  Mrs.  Davis  was  accustomed  to 
worship. 

When  Sarah  Woodruff  Walker, 
pledged  her  faith  and  gave  her  hand 
to  Da^•id  Davis,  she  left  a  home  wliere 
she  nad  been  carefully  nurtured,  sur- 
rounded by  a  lar-ge  number  of  friends, 
in  one  of  the  most  charming  places 
this  land  affords.  She  left  father  and 
mother',  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
abundant  opportunities  for  social  en- 
joyment and  culture,  and  came 
cheerfully  wic-  her  husband  to  this, 
at  that  time,  really  new  country,  and 
to  this  place,  then  a  little  village  of 
five  hundred  inhabitants.  Amid 
changing  events,  he  never  passed 
through  any  rough  place  but  she  was 
continuously  by  hiv?  side.  He  had 
no  sorrows  or  trials  which  she  did 
not  help  him  to  bear;  and  no  joy  of 
life  into  which  she  did  not  enter  with 
full  heart.  Her  life  was  as  free  and 
as  full  of  content  in  the  little  cottage 
that  first  gave  them  shelter,  and  her 
welcome  to  friends  as  genuine  and 
graceful,  as  here  where,  in  these  la- 
ter years,  she  dispensed  such  abund- 
ant and  kindly  hospitality.  With 
added  years,  she  always  grew  to  the 
measure  of  new  and  added  duties. 
She  was    identified   with    Bloomington 


during  almost  its  entire  history,  grow- 
ing in  intluence  and  the  ministry  of 
love,  as  the  social  circle  enlarged, 
and   its    duties    became    greater. 

She  carried  with  her  the  ;same 
power  to  atti-act  friends  abroad  that 
she  had  at  home;  and  messages  of 
sympathy  and  loss  came  to  us 
all  over  the  land.  No  place  was  so 
high,  none  so  humble  that  she  could 
not  fill  and  grace.  The  secret  of  this 
was  genuineness.  "She  did  nothing 
that  ,.3he  did  rrot  do  well,"  said  one 
to  me,  since  she  died.  George  Mc- 
Donald says:  "To  know  one  who  is 
positively  to  be  trusted,  will  do  more 
for  a  man's  moral  nature,  yea,  for 
his  spiritual  nature,  than  all  the  ser- 
mons he  has  ever  heard  or  ever  will 
hear."  All  who  came  within  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Mrs.  Davis'  life, 
felt  this  wholesome  influence.  She 
was  wholly  genuine  and  trustworthy. 
She  did  her  duty  as  she  saw  it,  but 
she  saw  it  not  so  much  a  word  to  be 
spoken,  as  something  to  be  done.  I 
doubt  if  those  about  her  ever  heard 
her  say  much  about  duty,  or  ever 
thought  that  she  failed  to  do  it.  If 
there  were  any  pr-omptings  needed, 
any  courage  to  be  strengthened,  any 
challenge  of  herself  to  be  faithful  to 
the  gifts  and  opportunities  God  had 
given  her,  they  were  sought  in  her 
secret  communings  with  him  who 
has  promised,  that  as  our  day  is  our 
strength  shall  be.  Life  was  a  rich 
gift  which  she  accepted  with  loving 
confidence  of  one  who  never  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  God.  It  was 
something  by  which  to  bless  and  be 
blessed.  For  her  the  sun  did  not 
.>hine  in  vain,  nor  in  vain  did  the 
flowers  bloom,  nor  earth  spr-ead  out 
its  landscapes,  nor  the  sky  its 
brighter  hues.  They  wrought  within 
her  a  "kindred  order"  and  beauty. 
There  always  sprang  up  around  her. 
responsive  to  her  touch,  order,  grace 
and  beauty. 

Bvrt  her  human  sympathies  were 
her  charm,  and  were  as  strong  as 
they  were  wise.  She  entered  freely 
into  human  a,?pirations,  hopes  and 
plans.  She  loved  the  society  of  the 
young,  for  whom  she  always  kept  her 
heart  fresh  and  warm,  and  for  whom 
she  had  strong  attraction.  None 
ever  associated  with  her  without 
feeling  quickened  and  strengthened 
for  a  true  and  useful  life.  She  was 
(fUick  to  feel  the  misfortunes  of  oth- 
er's; and  had  what  I  have  sometimes 
thought  the  rarer  virtue  of  sym- 
pathy with   their   successes   and   joys. 
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You  have  many  unrecognized  mourn- 
ers in  your  midst  who  feel  that  they 
have  lost  their  best  and  truest  friend 
on  earth.  It  was  to  her  they  went 
with  their  cares  and  sorrows,  and 
from  her  received  kindness  and  help 
in  their  distress.  There  are  no  more 
sincere  mourners  today  than  some 
who  have  been  encouraged  and  re- 
lieved by  her  in  their  dark  hours. 
And  (she  was  careful  never  to  hu- 
miliate a  soul  with  her  gifts.  She 
rather  ennobled  and  honored  those 
who  received  them.  All  here  today, 
rise  up  to  pronounce  a  blessing  on 
her  memory.  Identified  with  your 
culture,  your  society,  your  benefac- 
tions, her  life  was  a  silver  weft 
woven  into  the  warp  of  your  history. 
All  loved  her  and  she  had  not  an 
enemy  in   the   world. 

Adapted  from  the  funeral  address 
of  Rev.  W.  G.  Pierce. 

To  these  appreciative  words  of  her 
friend,  little  need  be  added.  Highly 
educated  herself,  she  was  the  warm 
friend  of  education  in  Bloomington, 
was  one  of  the  principal  promoters 
and  supporters  of  the  Ladies'  Library 
Association,  the  predecessor  of  our 
Public  Libi'ary.  Avoiding  as  far  as 
possible  all  publicity  her  charities  to 
the  poor  and  needy  were  unceasing, 
increasing  year  by  year  with  her  hus- 
band's wealth.  While  caring  nothing 
for  social  display,  her  sunny  disposi- 
tion, intelligence,  brightness  and 
sympathy  for  all  that  was  high  and 
holy,  made  her  a  most  welcome  guest 
in  all  circles,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  for  to  all  alike  she  was  ever  a 
Christian  lady,  sincerely  unassum- 
mg,  unv5paring  of  her  time,  energies 
and  wealth,   in  all  good   work. 

Oliver  Ellsworth. 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  the  family  of 
Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  good  old  Puritan  stock,  was 
born  at  Ellington,  Conn.,  August  29, 
1812.  Raised  on  a  farm,  he  received 
a  good  sound  common  school  educa- 
tion. He  was  a  natural  mechanic, 
handy  with  tools,  and  learned  the 
trade  of  maker  of  tinners'  tools  and 
became  an  expert  worker  in  iron. 

About  1S37  he  came  west  to  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  following  his  elder 
brother,  Charles,  who  came  here  a  few 
vears  before  him  and  went  into  the 
employ  of  Lewis  Bunn,  then  the  lead- 
ing blacksmith  in  McLean  county. 
The  blacksmith  was  not  then  as  now 
the  simple  repairer  of  iron  instru- 
ments;   he    made    everything    of    iron 


that  the  farmer  u.3ed,  plows,  harrows, 
carriage  irons,  knives,  forks,  etc. 
Young  Ellsworth  was  so  expert  in  the 
business  that  in  a  few  years  he  was 
taken  into  partnership  by  Mr.  Bunn 
and  they  devoted  themselves  partic- 
ularly to  the  manufacture  of  plows. 
Their  plows  became  so  popular  that 
they    could    not    supply    the    demand. 

It  was  before  the  days  of  railroads 
and  farmers  came  in  their  farm  wag- 
ons from  far  and  near  to  get  these 
plows  and  at  one  time  the  firm  rented 
a  large  pasture  in  which  the  custo- 
mers' teams  were  kept  while  waiting. 
This  continued  until  about  1853,  when 
they  were  burned  out.  and  Mr.  Ells- 
worth formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Abraham  Brokaw,  an 
expert  wood-worker,  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  plows.  This  partnership 
continued  until  Mr.  Ellsworth's  death, 
November  27,  1871.  Their  plows  were 
the  standard  for  excellence  in  all 
Central  Illinois.  Their  trade  extended 
to  Win  county  on  the  north,  to  Shelby 
county  on  the  south,  from   Indiana  on 

the  east,  to  Peoria  on  the  west,  and 
many  farmers  would  use  no  other 
than  the  Brokaw  and  Ellsworth  plow. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  accumulated  a  large 
fortune  for  those  days,  about  $75,000. 
Ex-Mayor  Bunn,  the  son  of  his  old 
partner  says,  "Oliver  EllswtDrth  was 
one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived, 
he  wa?  genial,  jovial,  full  of  quiet  hu- 
mor, never  got  angry,  or  out  of  pa- 
tience." He  married  Miss  Adeline 
Hays  and  after  her  death  Miss  Caro- 
line Noble.  This  widow  and  a  young 
daughter  survived  him  onlj'  a  few 
years. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  a  Whig  in  poli- 
tics and  upon  the  dissolution  of  that 
party  he  became  a  Republican.  He 
wa3  alderman  in  Bloomington  in 
1S55-6  and  was  as  faithful  in  his  pub- 
lic services    as    in   his   private   affairs. 

General  Gridley,  once  seeing  a  load  of 
their    plows,     said    that    Brokaw    and 

Ellsworth  were  doing  more  for  Bloom- 
ington than  all  the  merchants  in  it. 

Captain  Francis  Julius  Fitzwilliam. 

CITIZEN   AND   SOLDIER. 

Francis  Julius  Fitzwilliam  was  born 
at  Bainbridge.  Ohio,  July  11,  1S40, 
and  was  the  oldest  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  M.  Fitzwilliam  and  de- 
scendant of  Right  Honorable  William 
Wentworth  Fitzwilliam.  an  earl  of 
England.  His  grandfather  left  ms 
native  heath  and  came  to  America, 
settling  in  Washington  county.  Pa., 
where    now    reside    some    of    his    de- 
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scendants,  while  others  settled  in 
Ross  county,  Ohio.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  early  inspired  to  secure 
an  education,  and  to  learn  the  de- 
tails of  a  mercantile  life.  He  attended 
the  district  school  of  his  native  vil- 
lage until  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  sent  hy  his  father 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  store  in  a  town  several  miles 
distant  from  his  home.  The  skill 
and  courage  exhibited  when  a  youth 
in  making  collections  of  money  for 
his  father — as  he  threaded  the  lonely 
roads  on  horseback — were  traits  which 
a:ave  character  to  all  future  enter- 
prises. 

With  his  new  store  well  established 
he  returned  to  his  home  and  entered 
Union  Academy,  where  he  made  rapid 
progress.  Under  the  tuition  of  a  pri- 
vate tutor  of  rare  accomplishments  he 
prepared  himself  for  a  college  course, 
upon  which  he  entered  in  1859,  at  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Univensity  at  Dela- 
ware, Ohio.  Two  years  of  student  life 
at  this  noted  institution  had  been 
profitably  spent,  and  but  for  the  spirit 
of  war  which  was  then  uppermost  in 
the  thought  of  the  nation,  he  would 
have  completed  the  full  curriculum  of 
the  University.  But  to  use  his  own 
language  "I  no  more  than  others 
could  study  with  our  country  in  peril." 
During  lS60-t31  he  was  a  member  of 
the  "Olentangy  Grays,"  a  volunteer 
organization  made  up  of  college  stu- 
dents at  the  Deleware  University,  or- 
ganized to  drill  and  prepare  for  the 
more  arduous  duties  of  soldier  life. 
He  left  college  in  1861  and  enlisted 
as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  G, 
o3rd  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry,  commander  by  Col.   Lill. 

Ho  continued  to  hold  the  rank  until 
honorably  discharged,  October  10, 
1S64,  although  he  was  promoted  to 
and  acted  in  the  capacity  of  captain 
of  his  company  for  two  years.  He 
declined  to  be  mustered  in  his  cap- 
tain's commission  as  that  obligated 
him  to  the  sen-ice  of  three  additional 
years  or  during  the  war.  Karly  in 
1862  the  33rd  Ohio  Regiment  of  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  and  before  it  :#v'as 
fully  eriuipped.  crossed  the  Onio  river 
at  Maysville.  Kentucky,  and  joined  in 
the  memorable  campaigning  of  Gen. 
Nelson  against  Humphrey  M^ufshall, 
who  had  entered  eastern  Kentucky 
through  the  gap  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  and  was  devastating  that 
loyal  portion  of  the  state  with  fire 
and  sword.  The  regiment  marched 
via   Flemingsburg   to   Prestonburg  and 


Piketon,  Col.  James  A.  Garfield  then 
commanding  the  42nd  Ohio,  landed  at 
Catlettsburg,  Kentucky,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Sandy  river,  late  in  De- 
cember, 1861,  and  assuming  com- 
mand of  the  troops  then  assembling 
at  that  point,  proceeded  up  the  river 
into  the  mountains,  overtaking  and 
defeating  Humphrey  Marshall  at 
Middle  Creek,  Kentuckj-,  January  10, 
1862.  Garfield's  command  was  made 
a  part  of  Gen.  Nelson's  army  and  the 
two  commands  met  at  Prestonburg. 
Humphrey  Marshall  was  defeated  and 
driven  out  of  Kentucky,  soon  after 
which  the  33rd  Ohio  descended  the 
Big  Sandy  and  at  its  mouth  took 
transports  down  the  Ohio  to  Louis- 
ville, where  it  became  part  of  the 
division  commanded  by  Gen.  O.  M. 
Mitchell's  army  of  the  Ohio.  In  the 
reorganization  of  the  army,  the  33rd 
Ohio  was  attached  to  the  First  Bri- 
gade, First  Division.  14th  Army 
Corps,  and  so  remained  up  to  the 
time  Capt.  Fitzwilliam  was  mustered 
out    of   service. 

Capt.  Fitzwilliam  was  a  charming 
and  interesting  narrator  of  scenes 
and  events  of  his  army  life,  drawing 
pictures  so  vivid  that  even  inexperi- 
enced listeners  were  wont  to  feel 
that  they  were  fairly  in  the  active 
field  with  them.  He  was  an  active 
participant  in  seventeen  severe  bat- 
tles, beside  innumerable  skirmishes. 
'Twas  one  of  his  great  pleasures  to 
turn  aside  from  the  pressing  duties 
andresponsibiltiesof  business  life  and 
join  his  comrade  soldiers  in  the  state 
and  national  encampments.  Released 
from  military  duties  by  honorable 
discharge,  he  decided  to  re-enter  mer- 
cantile life  and  located  at  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois,  in  February,  1866.  and 
established  the  largest  dry  goods 
house  in  Central  Illinois,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Fitzwilliam  &  Sons,  of 
which  he  was  the  practical  head. 
The  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  com- 
munity found  ample  opi^ortunity  to 
gratify  their  most  extravagant  and 
delicate  taste  in  the  purchase  of 
groods,  for  the  most  elegant  fabric? 
of  all  kinds  were  to  be  found  upon 
the  shelves  at  this  emporium.  In 
1S92  he  .sold  his  large  establishment 
and  organized  the  National  Home 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  which 
under  his  administration  reached  the 
largest  proportions  of  business  of  any 
similar  financial  institution  in  the 
state.  He  resigned  from  the  presi- 
dency of  this  association  in  January, 
1896.    to    enter    upon    the    quiet    of    re- 
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tired  life  which  he  had  richly  earned 
and  deserved.  In  1866.  after  locating 
his  future  business  he  returned  to 
nis  native  state  and  married  Lucre- 
tia  Mott  Read,  of  New  London,  Ohio. 
a  most  estimable  and  lovely  woman. 
who  died  April  23,  1893.  From  this 
union  there  were  born  two  sons  and 
two    daughters. 

On  June  23.  1896,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
married  Miss  Sarah  E.  Raymond,  of 
Boston,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  city  schools  of  Bloomington,  from 
which  position  she  resigned  August, 
1S92,  after  serving  in  that  capacity 
for  eighteen  years.  April  1,  1897, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  took  up 
their  residence  in  Chicago,  where  af- 
ter gathering  about  them  the  com- 
forts, conveniences  and  treasures  of 
a  home,  they  had  looked  forward  to 
a  few  years  of  leisure  and  content- 
ment, before  the  infirmities  of  age 
brought    its   sufferings  and   burdens. 

But  alas!  how  idle  are  human  plans. 
"Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes."  In 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  happiest  of 
homes  death  came  and  claimed  for 
its  own  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and 
home-loving  of  men  and  devoted  hus- 
bands. 

On  the  23rd  of  December,  1899,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  the  last  tie 
of  earth  was  broken,  and  the  sweet 
spirit  of  a  devoted  father,  husband 
and  patriot  took  its  flight  for  the  ce- 
lestial realms,  leaving  behind  him 
loving  ties  and  pleasantest  of  memo- 
ries. He  left  behind  him  a  rich  leg- 
acy of  good  wo'-ks  and  Christian 
character.  He  united  with  the  First 
M.  E.  church  at  Bloomington  soon 
after  taking  un  his  residence  there, 
and  was  one  of  its  most  ardent  work- 
ers  and   generous   supporters. 

No  task  was  too  gi-eat  for  him  to 
enter  into  if  the  growth  and  useful- 
ness of  the  chu7-ch  was  involved.  For 
fourteen  years  he  filled  the  office  of 
sunerintendent  of  the  Sundav  school, 
and  it  was  a  period  of  marked  pros- 
perity in  this  branch  of  the  church's 
work. 

One  of  his  last  acts  to  further  the 
religious  interests  of  Bloomington 
was  to  found  a  mission  chapel  on  "U'. 
Washington  street,  and  in  honor  of 
his  deceased  wife  named  it  "Lucretia 
Chanel."  It  is  a  worthy  monument 
to  the  benevolence  of  a  practical 
Christian  gentleman.  He  gave  gen- 
erously, not  ostentatiouslv.  to  all 
worthy  ob.iects.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Public  Library 
Board,  working  effectively  here   as   in 


other  public  affairs.  Whatever  one 
may  have  known  to  appreciate  in  his 
public  life,  to  have  known  him  in  his 
home  was  a  greater  privilege.  His 
home    was   his   kingdom. 

To  all  he  was  courteous  and  genial 
and  made  all  who  came  within  his 
influence  feel  that  he  was  a  man  to 
trust   and    respect. 

His  hand-grasp  was  magic  and  a 
true  index  of  the  cordial  spirit  within. 
In  the  home  he  was  most  indulgent 
and  cheering,  always  brushing  away 
the  hard  things  of  life  for  the  dear 
ones  about  him.  Peacefully,  honor- 
ably, he  met  and  discharged  all  life's 
duties,  and  sleeps  with  his  father, 
mother,  sisters,  brothers  and  wife  in 
the  quiet  of  the  Evergreen  Cemetery 
at  Bloomington,  Illinois. — S.  E.  Ray- 
mond   Fitzwilliam. 


5arah  E.  Raymond  Fitzwillianr. 

Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  was  blessed  with 
a  fortunate  inheritance  from  both 
maternal  and  paternal  ancestors.  Her 
mother  descended  from  a  stock  which 
traces  back  to  persons  of  historic 
distinction  and  whose  representati^■es 
are  noted  for  their  success  as  think- 
ers,   lawyers    and    business   men. 

Her  father  found  the  fountain  head 
of  his  ancestors  in  noble  command- 
ers and  organizers.  His  immediate 
predecessors  were  especially  distin- 
guished in  educational  and  religious 
work  and  along  inventive  mechanical 
lines.  Both  parfnts  were  of  English 
descent  and  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Massaci^usetts,  from  which 
state  her  parents  emigrated  in  1834 
to  Kendall  (then  La  Salle)  county, 
Illinois,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch   was  born. 

Of  Puritan  training,  education  and 
religion  were  the  chief  concerns  of 
life.  She  earlv  ioined  the  orthodox 
Con.gregational  church.  Her  early  ad- 
vantages were  the  best  afforded  by 
the  times  and  locality.  Under  the 
finest  teachers  then  in  the  west  she 
studied,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  years  was  engaged  in  the 
study  of  French  and  Algebra  in  ad- 
dition to  the  common  English 
branches.  Her  first  year  of  school 
was  passed  in  a  little  log  house  used 
on  Sundays  as  a  church  for  the  Con- 
gregatlotial  societv.  When  the  win- 
(lows  were  placed  in  the  Congrega- 
tional church  building  at  the  corner 
of  Mulberry  and  East  streets,  in 
Bloomington.  she  piu'chased  one  and 
dedicated    it     to    the    memory    of    her 
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father  and  mother.  Worked  in  the 
design  is  a  picture  of  this  little,  old 
log-  school  house  and  church.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  years,  she  attended  the 
academy  at  Lisbon,  Illinois,  near  the 
home  of  her  parents.  Here  the  fin- 
est corps  of  teachers  in  the  west  was 
located.  They  were  from  Vermont 
and  had  been  selected  for  their  work 
in  this  institution  by  Governor  Slade, 
then  governor  of  the  Green  Mountain 
state.  In  1S56  Mr.  Raymond  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Kendall  county  and 
moved  to  the  county  seat,  Oswego. 
Here  the  daughter  entered  the  high 
school.  While  residing  in  this  vil- 
lage she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Prof.  C.  D.  Wilbur,  who  became  an 
Intimate  friend  of  the  family,  and 
keenly  interested  in  her  future  edu- 
cation, particularly  advocating  the 
State  Normal  University  at  Normal, 
Illinois,  which  institution  she  entered 
in  September,  1S62.  She  completed 
her  course  in  1866,  and  supplemented 
her  country  school  experience  as  a 
teacher  by  two  years'  work  as  one  of 
the  faculty  at  Fowler  Institute  at 
Newark.  111.,  a  private  school  of  a 
ver>'  high  order,  founded  by  a  brother 
of   Bishop    Fowler. 

In  September,  186S,  she  enlisted  as 
a  teacher  in  the  Bloomington  public 
schools,  under  S.  M.  Etter.  then  su- 
perintendent. Within  five  years  she 
had  filled  the  positions  of  second  pri- 
mary teacher,  principal  of  a  three- 
room  grammar  school,  followed  by  the 
principalship  of  an  eight-room  gram- 
mar school,  located  at  the  corner  of 
Walnut  and  West  streets,  and  one 
term  as  first  assistant  in  the  high 
school.  In  September,  1873,  she  was 
elected  principal  of  the  high  school 
to  succeed  Dr.  B.  P.  Marsh,  who  had 
left  educational  work  for  the  medi- 
cal profession.  In  June,  1874,  she 
was  elected  superintendent  of  all  the 
schools  of  the  city,  which  position  she 
held  until  August,  1892.  when  she  re- 
signed to  take  up  her  residence  in 
Boston,  completing  at  this  time  twen- 
'ty-four  years  of  uninterrupted  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  the  Bloom- 
ington public  schools. 

In  1892  there  were  420  graduates  of 
the  Bloomington  high  school,  and 
Miss  Ravmond  personally  directed  or 
assisted  in  the  direction  of  the  exer- 
cises of  all  but  twelve.  She  attended 
the  graduating  exercises  of  all  the 
above,  except  two,  (class  of  1864>. 
During  the  time  intervening  between 
1874  and  1892  there  were  1,637  gradu- 
ates   from    the    grammar    school    and 


about  40,000  different  pupils.  Of  the 
forty-eight  different  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  acting  between 
1857  and  1892  Miss  Raymond  had 
dealings  with  thirty-three  of  them, 
either  as  teacher,  principal  or  super- 
intendent, and  with  twenty-four  dif- 
ferent ones  during  her  last  official 
capacity. 

Not  a  gentleman  principal  was  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  of  Bloom- 
ington from  1868  to  1874  except  Dr. 
Marsh,  who  was  principal  of  the  high 
school.  This  period  covers  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Superintendents  Et- 
ter and  Gaylord.  To  the  office  of  su- 
perintendent was  added  that  of  sec- 
retary of  the  board,  which  carried 
with  it  careful  clerical  work,  and 
much  responsibility,  in  the  early 
school  days,  when  finances  were  a 
thing  to  be  studied  with  strictest  care 
with  a  view  to  economy. 

Her  excellent  article  on  the  Bloom- 
ington public  schools,  published  in 
this  \olume  renders  unnecessary  any 
extended  review  of  her  work  there, 
tut  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  personal  details 
of    her  school    and    other   public   work. 

Miss  Raymond  brought  to  her  school 
work  good  scholarship,  fine  business 
abilities,  unrivalled  tact  and  execu- 
tive powers  of  a  high  order.  Com- 
plaints by  teachers,  pupils  or  parents 
were  rare.  She  knew  just  what  to 
do  with  foolish  girls  and  self-con- 
ceited boys,  and  many  a  boy  and 
girl  owe  their  salvation  to  her  wise 
and  thoughtful  talks  with  them.  We 
quote  briefly  from  many  of  the  things 
said  by  the  public  press,  at  the  close 
of  her  administration: 

"Bloomington  has  received  from 
her  intellect  and  her  labors  a  legacy 
that  figures  cannot  represent.  When 
she  came  to  this  city  its  school  sys- 
tem had  not  advanced  from  infancy's 
state.  During  her  term  of  office  it 
grew  and  became  the  perfection  it 
now  is.  Miss  Raymond  has  been 
conscientious,  able  and  .iust  in  her 
work.  Under  her  management  she 
has  earned  the  public  schools  of  this 
city  a  high  reputation  abroad.  She 
has  done  more  for  present  and  future 
Bloomington  than  any  other  man  or 
woman  that  has  lived  here  within  the 
past  twentv-five  years.  No  words  of 
praise  that  might  be  spoken  or 
written  are  so  eloquent  as  her  suc- 
cess nor  no  monument  erected  so 
stately  or  magnificent  as  the  schools 
of  Bloomington,  These  she  leaves  as 
lasting   monuments   to   her  name." 
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Associated  with  Miss  Raymond  dur- 
ing nearly  all  her  official  service  was 
Miss  Georgina  Trotter,  who  proved  an 
invaluable  aid,  in  looking  after  many 
of  the  details  of  repairs  on  school 
buildings  and  heating  apparatus 
thereby  relieving  the  superintendent 
of  duties  consuming  much  time.  Miss 
Trotter  was  the  first  lady  to  be  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Bloom- 
ington.  Her  record  as  a  business 
woman  and  superintendent  of  a  de- 
partment in  the  sanitary  commission 
during  the  Civil  War,  gave  her  great 
prestige  in  the  community,  and  she 
brought  to  this  new  field  of  interest, 
many  rare  qualities  of  character, 
which  Bloomington  recognized  for 
many  years.  She  unites  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  highest  womanly 
qualities  with  sound  judgment  and  a 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  rendered  her  also  the  best  lo- 
cal politician  Bloomington  has  ever 
known.  From  the  first  Miss  Trotter 
believed  in  Miss  Raymond  and  de- 
voted her  rare  powers  to  her  advance- 
ment. This  particularizing,  is  not  in- 
tended to  detract  from  the  able  and 
sympathetic  work  and  support  of  all 
other  members  of  the  Board  in  the 
herculian  work  which  was  being  car- 
ried on  for  the  educational  interests 
of  the  city,  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion during  all  these  years  was  com- 
posed of  the  aljlest  and  most  distin- 
guished  citizens. 

Miss  Raymond's  labors  were  not 
confined  to  school  work,  but  made 
itself  felt  in  every  charitable  work 
in  Bloomington.  The  beautiful  pub- 
lic library  building  is  a  monument  to 
the  beneficent  energies  of  Misses 
Raymond  and  Trotter.  When  the  li- 
brary was  almost  in  extremes  Miss 
Raymond  was  elected  its  president. 
She  determined  to  erect  a  library 
building  which  with  the  co-operation 
of  Miss  Trotter,  she  did.  Though  the 
other  naembers  of  the  Board  of  which 
the  writer  was  one  assisted,  it  is  but 
just  to  say  that  Bloomington  owes 
this  building  to  Mrs.  Raymond-Fitz- 
willlam    and    Miss    Trotter. 

The  Benevolent  Society,  of  Bloom- 
ington, as  well  as  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  were  both  organ- 
ized at  the  call  of  Miss  Raymond. 
She  was  for  several  years  president  of 
the  Woman's  Educational  Association 
of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University; 
twice  president  of  the  Woman's  State 
Teachers'  Association;  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association  one  year;  president  of  the 


Alumni  Association  of  the  Illinois 
Normal  University,  one  year;  secre- 
tary of  tne  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association  two  years;  first  president 
of  the  School  Mistresses'  Club  of  Illi- 
nois; president  of  the  Illinois  Plato 
Club  for  two  years.  She  was  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  First  M.  E. 
Sunday  school  for  twelve  years. 

On  her  resignation  of  her  public 
work  in  Bloomington  she  removed  to 
Boston  and  devoted  herself  to  literary 
and  charitable  work  for  which  her 
large  executive  abilities  admirably 
fitted  her.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Folk  Lore  Society;  the  Edu- 
cational Association  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  She  was  a  national 
and  international  delegate  to  the  con- 
gress of  Charities  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  1S93. 

On  June  23,  189G,  she  was  married  to 
Capt.  Francis  J.  Fitzwilliam  and  they 
removed  to  Chicago  for  their  future 
home.  Here  this  well-known  and  re- 
spected couple  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  many  former  friends  and 
rapidly  made  the  acquaintance  of 
new  and  interesting  ones.  They  rap- 
idly became  an  integral  part  of  the 
club,  social  and  religious  life  of  their 
section  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam 
is  actively  connected  with  several  of 
the  most  influential  clubs  and  organi- 
zations for  the  betterment  of  the  city. 
In  keeping  with  her  Bloomington  rec- 
ord, she  is  the  busy  woman  in  Chi- 
cago. She  welcomes  to  her  home 
with  characteristic  cordiality,  all  her 
early  time  friends  and  distinguished 
artists  from  the  various  asthetlc 
lines. 

Andrew  J.  Flesher. 

Andrew  J.  Flesher  was  born  in 
Pendelton  county,  Virginia,  March  2S. 
1S25.  His  parents  moved  to  Ohio 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old.  In 
1S41  they  came  to  Illinois  and  lo- 
cated  on    a   farm    south   of   Lexington. 

Mr.  Flesher  always  enjoyed  his 
books  and  was  eager  to  acquire  an 
education.  The  school  privileges  of 
a  new  country  were  meager  but  he 
made  such  excellent  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  that  he  was 
engaged  as  a  teacher  in  the  country 
schools  when  only  eighteen  years  of 
age.  He  taught  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts six  years  and  was  then  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  first  school 
opened  in  Lexington.  Soon  after  this 
he  left  teaching  in  which  he  had  been 
unusually  successful  and  went  to 
farming.     In    1SG5    he    moved    to    Lex- 
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iugton  and  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  and  soon  after  became  cash- 
ier in  the  bank  of  J.  C.  Mahan  &  Co., 
and  after  a  number  of  years  in  the 
bank  lie  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Lexington.  In  1876  he  again 
went  to  farming,  continuing  on  the 
farm  until  18S«  when  he  re-engaged 
in  tiie  grocery  business  in  which  lie 
continued  until  his  death  April  6, 
1901,  the  later  years  of  his  life  in 
company  with  his  son,  Charles  R. 

Mr.  Flesher  was  married  to  Sarah 
C.  Brown  in  1848.  Of  this  marriage 
three  children  survive,  Charles  R.  and 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Long,  of  Lexington,  and 
L.  G.  tiesher,  of  Newman's  Grove, 
Neb.  Mrs.  Flesher  died  in  1894  and 
in  1896  he  married  Miss  Lizzie  Boyd. 

No  man  ever  lived  in  Lexington 
more  highly  respected  by  all  classes 
of  people  in  the  community  than  A. 
J.  Flesher.  He  was  honest,  honor- 
able, kind  and  considerate.  He  was 
an  active  and  useful  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  for  many  years 
and  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
church  and  her  service. — Adapted 
from  the  Lexington  Unit,  April  12, 
1901. 


William  E.  Foote. 

William  E.  Foote,  son  of  Levi  B. 
and  Caroline  Foote,  was  born  in  Peru. 
N.  y.,  May  16,  1826.  When  about 
twelve  years  of  age  he  entered  a 
printing  office  in  Burlington,  Vt.  La- 
ter, while  still  a  youth,  he  went  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where,  after  serv- 
ing a  faithful  apprenticeship,  he  es- 
tablished a  little  paper  of  his  own  in 
partnership  with  a  young  man  of  his 
own  age.  From  there  he  went  to 
Chicago,  where  he  married.  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois,  was  his  next  place  of 
residence,  and  as  proprietor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  weekly  and  daily  Panta- 
graph,  his  best  work  was  accom- 
plished. His  lofty  ideals,  and  ideas 
of  excellence  he  sought  to  embody  in 
this  paper,  and  it  was  the  joy  and 
pride  of  his  life. 

In  connection  with  his  publication  he 
carried  on  a  large  job-printing  busi- 
ness, which  for  many  years  included 
the  entire  printing  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Alton  and  Chicago  Railroad.  His  work 
gained  repeated  premiums  at  the 
state  fairs,   and  in  Montreal. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Foote 
sold  the  Pantagraph  and  removed  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  for  several 
years  he  conducted  a  job-printing  of- 


rice.  Subsequently,  he  was  connected 
with  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean.  His 
last  days  were  spent  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  There  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six. 

Mr.  Foote  had  a  sensitive,  refined 
nature,  and  was  an  intense  admirer 
of  all  that  was  good  and  beautiful. 
He  was  a  self-educated  man,  who.se 
ambition  developed  broad  knowledge 
and  wide  culture.  His  literary  taste 
was  unexcelled.  As  a  writer  his 
work  was  distinguished  for  beauty  of 
thought  and  poetic  rhythm.  As  a 
printer  he  was  noted  for  most  artis- 
tic work. 


Isaac  Funk's  Residence. 

i.^ay  3,  1824,  Isaac  and  Absalom 
Funk  and  William  Brock  located  at 
Funk's  Grove.  Land  had  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  crop  and  the  crop  planted 
and  shelter  erected.  Getting  a  ciop 
in  was  so  pressing  that  little  time 
could  be  spared  for  house  building. 
Isaac  Funk's  first  cabin  was  built 
near  the  present  residence  of  his  son 
Isaac.  It  was  a  small  pole  cabin  12  by 
14  feet,  covered  by  the  bark  of  tiie 
linden  tree,  kept  in  place  by  weight 
poles;  the  floor  was  laid  with  peeled 
elm  bark,  Indian  fashion.  No  win- 
dows and  one  door  made  of  clapboards 
and  a  stick  chimney.  Afterwards  a 
window  was  put  in,  also  a  puncheon 
floor  and  the  roof  replaced  by  riven 
four-feet  clapboards,  and  this  house 
duly  chinked  and  daubed  served  the 
family  until  April,  1832,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  while  the  family 
was  attending  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Funk's  father.  It  was  replaced  im- 
mediately by  a  hewed  log  cabin,  a  pic- 
ture of  which  is  the  one  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  Funk  cabins.  In  1836 
the  cabin  on  the  left  hand  of  the  pic- 
ture was  erected.  It  had  a  porch  ex- 
tending several  feet  over  to  the  end 
of  the  cabin  built  in  1832,  making  a 
covered  way  between' the  two  houses. 
Each  of  these  cabins  was  18  feet 
square;  each  had  a  window  and 
puncheon  floor  and  a  stick  chimney. 
In  IS41-2  Mr.  Funk  built  his  first  frame 
house,  which  served  him  until  1864, 
when  he  built  his  second  frame  house, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fii-e  on  Octo- 
ber  19,    1889. 

The  Funk  cabins  of  1832  and  1836 
were  drawn  from  descriptions  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  George  ^V.  Funl-c  and 
from  a  photograph  of  the  remains  of 
the  cabin. 
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The  Ci.ildren  of  Isaac  and  Cassandra 
Funk. 

The  children  of  Isaac  and  Cassandra 
Funk  were  all  born  in  Funk's  Grove. 
George  W.,  May  14,  1827;  Adam, 
Aug-ust  2V,  1828,  died  in  1847;  Jacob, 
April  7,  1830;  Duncan  M.,  June  1, 
1832;  LaFayette,  January  20,  1834; 
Francis  M.  August  13.  1836.  died  Sep- 
tember 10.  1899;  Benjamin  F.,  October 
17.  1837;  Absalom,  March  3,  1842; 
Isaac.  May  13,  1844;  Sarah,  now  Mrs. 
Keriick,  May  14,  1846.  They  have  all 
kept  their  residence  in  McLean  county 
and  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Several  of  the  sons  have  taken 
considerable  part  in  politics  and  other 
public  business.  They  are  all  Republi- 
cans. 

George  W.,  the  oldest,  represented 
McLean  county  in  the  Twenty-seventh 
General   Assembly. 

Lafayette  served  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  Thirty-third  General  Assembly; 
he  was  elected  to  the  senate  and 
served  in  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty- 
fifth  sessions  thereof.  He  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  from  1882  to  1894  continu- 
ou,sly,  and  later  served  two  years 
more  on  the  same  board;  part  of  the 
time  he  was  president  of  the  board. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
Senior  World's  Fair  Commissioner, 
and  by  virtue  of  that  appointment 
was  Preigident  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion. At  present  he  is  a  director  of  the 
L^nion  Stock  Tards,  Chicago.  111.,  suc- 
ceeding' John  B.  Sherman,  and  is  now 
a  member  of  the.  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture and  chairman  of  the  Board 
of   Supervisors   of  McLean   county. 

Jacob  is  president  of  the  State  Na- 
tional  Bank  of  Bloomington,   111. 

Duncan  M.  represented  McLean 
county  in  the  Fortieth.  Forty-first  and 
Foity-second  General  Assemblies.  He 
has  been  for  a  long  time  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Blooming- 
ton,  111,  He  was  also  a  resident  trus- 
tee for  a  long  series  of  years  for  the 
Illinois  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home  at  Normal,  111.,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  commission  to  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase  Exposition  at  St. 
Louis   in   1904. 

i-'rancis  M.,  deceased.  was  for 
eighteen  years  a  member  of  the  school 
board  of  the  city  of  Bloomington  and 
president  of  the  board  the  last  years 
of  his  life. 

Benjamin  F.  represented  the  Thir- 
teenth Illinois  district  in  the  Fifty- 
third  United  States  Congress.  He 
was  five  successive  years  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Bloomington. 


Absalom  and  Isaac  have  given  less 
time  to  politics;  they  are  both  working 
Republicans,  but  have  not  sought  pub- 
lic office. 

Sarah  E.,  the  only  daughter  and 
youngest  child,  is  the  wife  of  L.  H. 
Kerrick  of  Bloomington,   111. 

Virginia  Hayden  Graves. 

Virginia  Hayden  Graves  was  born  in 
Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  on  July  23,  1829. 
Her  ancestors  were  of  Scotch-Irish  ex- 
traction and  served  with  distinction 
in   the  Revolutionary   War. 

With  her  family  she  emigrated  from 
Kentucky  to  Bloomington.  Illinois,  in 
the  spring  of  the  yeai-  1836 — coming 
by  boat  up  the  Cumberland  river  to 
the  Ohio  river — thence  by  boat  to  the 
Mississippi  river — thence  by  boat  to 
Peoria,  Illinois.  The  journey  from 
Peoria  to  Bloomington  was  made  by 
wagon  and  is  long  to  be  remembered. 
The  streams  and  creeks  were  swollen 
into  rivers  and  oftimes  the  teams  be- 
came   miied    in    the    bogs. 

When  they  arrived  in  Bloomington 
there  was  not  even  a  school-house  or 
church  in  the  then  small  village. 

Their  first  home  was  situated  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Front  and 
Center  streets,  where  they  lived  for 
some  years.  From  there  they  moved 
to  the  Stephen  Smith  corner  where 
the  family  resided  for  some  years. 
In  the  adjoining  lot  was  the  sand 
bank  from  which  all  sand  used  in  the 
city  in  those  days  was  obtained.  In 
this  sand  bank  on  winter  nights  the 
prairie  wolves  would  often  congre- 
gate and  make  night  hideous  with 
their   cries. 

Her  father  died  when  she  was  ten 
years  of  age  and  from  that  time  she 
was  compelled  to  shift  largely  for 
herself. 

She  first  attended  school  in  a 
school  located  where  Judge  Scott's 
house  now  stands.  Afterwards  she 
went  to  Dr.  Hobb's  school  held  in  the 
court  house. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age  she 
commenced  teaching  school  about  two 
miles  southwest  of  Bloomington.  near 
Lander's  old  saw  mill.  Among  her 
pupils  at  that  school  were:  Martin 
H.  Newton  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Walton, 
of  Bloomington,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Kitch- 
ell.  of  Heyworth.  Later  she  taught 
school  at  "V\^aynesville  and  Pleasant 
Hill,  Illinois,  also  in  Bloomington. 
Among  her  scholars  in  Bloomington 
were  James  S.  Ewing,  T.  J.  Bunn, 
Mrs.   Dr.    Dyson. 
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She  was  married  to  Linus  Graves 
in  lS-17  and  for  two  years  thereafter 
lived  at  Waynesville,  Illinois,  coming 
back  to  Bloomington  they  purchased 
the  entire  south  half  of  the  blocli 
where  the  New  Illinois  Hotel  is  now 
located  for  the  small  sum  of  $800. 
Here  they  erected  a  home  which  they 
subsequently  moved  to  1109  E.  Grove 
street,  and  which  is  still  occupied  by 
members    of    the    family. 

Mr.  Graves  was  the  founder  of  the 
Bloomington  cemetery  which  still  is 
owned  and  held  by  the  family  and 
was  also  for  many  years  engaged  in 
mercantile    business   in    this    city. 

Mrs.  Graves  is  a  well  preserved  wo- 
m.an  and  remembers  remarkably  well 
the  events  and  happenings  of  the  early 
times.  She  remembers  distinctly  the 
sudden  freeze  so  often  referred  to 
by  the  pioneers.  Her  father  in  com- 
ing from  his  shop  home,  a  distance  of 
three  blocks,  was  frozen  fast  to  the 
ground.  The  hat  he  was  wearing  was 
blown  away  and  was  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  some  three  miles  from 
town. 

Mrs.  Graves  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  church  in  Blooming- 
ton  eversinoe  she  was  ten  years  of  age 
and  an  enthusiastic  temperance  worker. 
She  is  a  woman  of  pure  Christian 
character.  At  present  she  resides 
with  her  daughter.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Means, 
1117  East  Grove  street.  She  still  re- 
tains her  health  and  vigor  and  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  events  of 
today.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Mc- 
Lean County  Historical  Society  and 
interested  in  preserving  the  history  of 
McLean  county.  Four  of  her  chil- 
dren are  still  living.  They  are:  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Means,  wife  of  County  Treasurer 
Means,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Graves  in  the 
service  of  the  government  among  the 
Indians.  Arthur  J.  Graves,  manager 
of  the  Bloomington  cemetery  and 
Linus  Graves,  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Henry  Lou's  Shatter  Haskell. 

Henry  Louis  Shafter  Haskell  was 
born  at  Weathersfield,  Vt.,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1818,  on  his  father's  farm, 
where  he  spent  his  early  years  ex- 
cept the  summers  of  1834  and  1837 
when  he  was  steward  on  a  packet 
boat  on  the  Erie  canal.  In  1842  he 
left  the  farm  for  the  academy  at 
Unity,  N.  H.,  teaching  winters.  In 
1844  he  entered  Norwich,  Vt.,  Uni- 
versity, and  graduated  in  lS4t>,  stud- 
ied law  a  year,  then  went  to  Georgia 
a  year  and  there   studied   law   a   year 


and  in  1849  came  to  Illinois,  reach- 
ing Bloomington,  July  5,  and  com- 
mencfd  the  study  of  law  in  General 
Gridley's  office.  In  the  fall  of  1849 
he  taught  school  in  the  Orendorff 
district.  It  was  a  public  school  aided 
by  subscription.  He  had  $2  a  scholar 
per  month.  His  wages  were  $50  for 
three  months.  His  board  was  $1 
per  week.  Everything  then  was  very 
low,  wheat  forty  cents  a  bushel,  corn 
five  cents  in  the  field,  seven  in  the 
shock   and    ten   delivered    in    town. 

At  Bloomington  C.  P.  Merriman 
was  editing  the  Bloomington  Whig. 
George  W.  Minier  was  principal  of 
the  -seminary.  A.  H.  Brown  was 
teaching  in  the  south  part  of  town, 
and  Joseph  Macon  had  a  school  in 
Headquarters,  J.  C.  Duncan's  store, 
northwest  corner  Center  and  Wash- 
ington streets.  These  five  gentlemen 
organized  a  teachers'  institute,  meet- 
ing every  Friday  night.  Mr.  Haskell 
was  assigned  a  subject,  "How  we  can 
best  advance  the  cause  of  education 
in  McLean  county."  He  said  we 
needed  a  fountain  from  which  re- 
cruits would  come  for  every  branch 
of  learning  and  science  and  corrse- 
quentl.v  we  needed  a  univer-sity;  that 
Bloomington  was  eligibly  situated  on 
the  projected  line  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  other  roads,  with  no  col- 
leges east  of  us  or  near  us.  Each 
was  enthusiastic.  We  agitated  the 
subject,  a  meeting  was  called,  and 
when  it  wai^  about  to  fail,  James  Al- 
lin  offered  ten  acres  near  where  the 
railroad  shops  now  are.  When  the 
railroad  came  this  ten  acres  was  ex- 
changed for  the  present  location  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Wes- 
leyan.  James  Miller",  James  White, 
Dr.  T.  P.  Rogers  and  William  H.  Al- 
lin  were  also  prominent  in  starting 
Ine    Wesleyan. 

Mr.  Haskell  gives  U'5  a  word  pic- 
ture of  the  schools  as  they  then  were 
in   the    following   language: 

"In  the  winter  of  18,50  and  1851 
the  town  was  under  the  control  of 
trustees,  but  no  public  school  houses 
had  been  built.  There  were  private 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
many  taught  by  ladies,  but  in  what 
buildings  I  cannot  tell.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Brown  was  teaching  south  of  Front 
street,  near  residence  of  Hazo  Par- 
sons, (P.  M.)  Rev.  "^^m.  E.  Dodge 
(in  1850)  taught  in  Baptist  church, 
on  Madison  street,  and  Joseph  Macon 
taught  a  boys'  school  in  the  old 
Headquarters  store  of  J.  C.  Duncan 
&  Co..  northwest  corner  of  court 
stiuare   and  Washington  sti-eet.     After 
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the  clof?e  of  my  school  I  visited,  on 
invitation,  Macon's  school.  Facing 
east,  two  large  windows,  on  either 
side  of  a  broad  door  throug-h  which, 
on  entering,  you  loeheld  about  thirty 
or  more  boys  seated  on  slab  or  plank 
seats,  without  backs  behind  or  desks 
in  front  to  rest  upon,  arranged  in 
rows,  with  a  broad  alley  between, 
till  you  come  to  a  narrow  window 
looking  out  on  Washington  street. 
The  boys  facing  east,  the  light  from 
the  broad  windows  shining  on  their 
eyes   and   their   books    in  the    shadow. 

"Not  long  after,  the  boys  (in  play- 
ing ball  on  Court  House  Square,  near 
the  .iail  at  the  northwest  corner,  occu- 
pied, as  a  residence  by  Jonathan 
Glimpse,)  knocked  the  new-washed 
clothing  from  the  drying  lines.  Mrs. 
Glimpse  tried  to  remonstrate,  but  the 
boys  replied  in  vigorous  English  in 
which  profanity  and  obscenity  largely 
predominatetd. 

"The  next  morning  the  sheriff  came 
along  east  side  of  Main  street,  from 
Washington  to  Front,  telling  differ- 
ent persons  of  the  outrage  of  the 
boj's.  On  reaching  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Front  street,  I  heard  the  news; 
and,  thinking  it  a  good  time  to  act, 
laid   the   case   before   the   trustees. 

"The  treasurer,  by  his  record, 
showed  that  the  trustees  had  laid  off 
five  districts  in  the  town  extending 
some  of  them,  into  the  country;  but 
it  had  been  done  more  than  five  years 
before  that  date.  But  as  the  people  not 
organizing  by  the  election  of  direc- 
tors, their  work  was  outlawed.  The 
trustees  and  treasurer  were  busy  but 
said  to  me.  if  you  will  re-write  that 
record  we  will  come  to  A.  Gridley's 
oftice  and  sign  it  to  date.  I  re-wrote 
it  and   trustees    executed   it. 

"The  next  duty  was  for  the  people 
to  organize,  which  was  done  quietly, 
friends  consulting  with  friends.  Wm. 
Thomas,  John  Dawson,  Joshua  Har- 
lan, Peter  Folsom,  James  White. 
James  Miller,  J.  L.  Wolcott.  Amasa 
C.  Washburn,  Dr.  R.  O.  Warriner, 
Jjinu.s  Graves,  Rev.  Maris.  Wm. 
Dimmit,  Judge  David  Davis,  and 
many  others,  whose  names  are  not 
now  remembered,  took  an  active  part. 
Peter  Folsom  secured  a  lot  (where 
now  the  .5econd  ward  school  house 
stands)  on  which  a  school  house  was 
erected.  Wm.  Thomas  bought  and 
held  a  lot  on  East  Jefferson  street, 
until  the  money  could  be  raised  by 
tax  to  build  a  house.  In  the  south 
part  of  town  J.  L.  Wolcott  and 
Amasa  C.  Washburn  were  both 
elected  as   directors   and   their  district 


voted  tax  to   build  a  school  house." 

Mr.  Haskell  left  Bloomington,  Au- 
gust 14,  1851,  for  Metamora,  Illinois; 
was  in  practice  until  1861,  quit  law, 
(for  war;,  was  a  private  in  Co.  K, 
Eleventh  Illinois,  was  mustered  out 
at  end  of  three  months.  Farmed  in 
Woodford  counts'  till  March,  1S65.  On 
tne  loth  of  that  month  came  to  the 
farm  on  which  he  now  resides,  in 
Sec.  2,  Dale  township,  McLean 
county,    111. 

N.  B.  Heafer. 

Napoleon  B.  Heafer  was  bom  De- 
cember 14,  1825,  at  Charlestown,  West 
Virginia.  Early  in  life  he  took  up  his 
abode  In  Kentucky.  At  Jamestown, 
in  the  latter  state,  he  met  Miss  Eliza- 
beth S.  Clark,  whom  he  married  Jan- 
uary 11,  1849.  They  became  the  par- 
ents of  seven  children,  one  of  whom, 
Waldo,  died  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
the  remaining  children,  all  of  whom 
are  still  alive  are.  Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Holmes,  Edward  M.,  Mrs.  Parthenia 
C.  Bloomer,  Arthur,  Mrs.  Hallie 
Athey  and  Mrs.  Cora  Fisher.  The 
wife  and  mother  died  November  21, 
1894,   aged  66  years. 

In  1857  Mr.  Heafer  started  with 
many  other  McLean  county  gentle- 
men for  Pike's  Peak,  but  while  on  the 
plains  of  Kansas,  he  was  taken  sick 
and  compelled  to  return  to  St.  Jos- 
eph. Mo.  Having  discovered  an  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  the  brick  busi- 
ness, his  family  who  were  then  tem- 
porarily living  in  Kentucky,  joined 
him  and  while  engaged  in  business 
here  he  constructed  one  of  St.  Joe's 
largest  hotels.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1859.  the  Pike's  Peak  fever  again 
possessed  him  and  so  he  and  his 
family  were  soon  making  their  way 
overland  across  the  vast  plains  in 
search  of  gold.  While  his  efforts  in 
the  gold  field  were  not  altogether  fu- 
tile, yet  they  were  not  well  rewarded. 
Returning  to  Bloomington  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  Republican  politics  and  re- 
mained an  ardent  Republican  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  After  tilling 
the  soil  of  forty  acres  awhile  and  tak- 
ing such  contracts  in  masonry  as  he 
could  secure,  for  he  was  a  master 
brick  mason,  he  in  1862  foi'med  a 
jiartnership  with  James  H.  McGregor 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  con- 
struction in  masonry,  both  brick  and 
stone,  which  partnership  continued 
until  1883.  During  this  time  they 
constructed  among  other  edifices,  too 
numerous   to   mention,    the   city  water 
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works,  including-  the  stand  pipe,  the 
McLean  county  court  house,  which 
burned  June  19,  1900,  the  present  Mc- 
Lean county  jail,  old  postofflce,  old 
Durley  building,  and  Judge  David  Da- 
vis' magnificent  residence.  Not  only 
was  Mr.  Heater  endowed  with  ability 
to  contri\e  ways  and  means  to  an  end 
but  he  also  was  possessed  with  much 
inventive  genius. 

Among  his  inventions  is  the  brick 
pavement,  constructed  with  a  flat 
lower  course  and  an  edge  upper 
course  of  common  hard  burnt  brick 
which  plan  of  construction  where  it 
is  necessary  to  exercise  economy  has 
by  no  means  been  abandoned.  He 
constructed  (about  1870)  for  the  city 
of  Bloomington  on  the  west  side  of 
the  public  square,  the  first  brick 
pavement  ever  constructed  in  the 
L^nited   States. 

He  invented  a  new  method  of  burn- 
ing brick  which  consisted  in  excavat- 
ing the  kiln  ground  and  then  filling 
the  excavation  with  bituminous  coal. 
In  this  way  he  secured  as  favorable 
results  with  six  or  eight  brick  benches 
as  is  usual  with  two  or  three  brick 
benches.  When  such  coal  became  ig- 
nited the  effects  of  escaping  gas  was 
wonderful  and  after  employing  the 
same  filling  for  three  or  four  kilns 
there  resulted  a  splendid  coke  which 
could  be  applied  to  many  valuable 
uses.  He  invented  several  tile  kilns. 
Still  another  invention  consisted  in 
employing  the  earth  found  in  the 
highway,  burning  it  where  found 
and  applymg  it  in  such  forms 
as  might  be  desirable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  hard  roads.  He  invented  a 
truck  to  which  a  horse  could  be  at- 
tached to  carry  from  500  to  800  brick 
from  the  yard  to  the  kiln,  thus  sub- 
stituting horse  power  for  the  work  of 
man.  This  device  he  used  success- 
fully and  practically  to  the  end  of  his 
brickmaking  career.  In  connection 
with  this,  he  invented  a  contrivance 
(which  apparently  worked)  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  lifting  himself  by  his 
boot  straps)  for  hoisting  a  truck- 
load  of  brick  up  to  the  setter,  thus 
again,  substituting  the  horse  for  the 
man.  It  is  believed  that  he  obtained 
patents  on  all  of  the  foregoing  im- 
provements except  the  street  paving. 
He  was  kind-hearted,  liberal-spirited 
and  broad-minded,  which  characteris- 
tics always  made  him  popular  with 
his  employes  and  those  whom  he 
served  in  the  capacity  of  a  contrac- 
tor. 


In  the  year  of  1884  his  health  failed 
and  he  quit  the  brick  business  but 
retained  his  interest  in  the  drain  tile 
business  until  the  Heafer  Tile  Works 
burned  in  December,  1888.  These 
works  were  established  by  him  and 
his  son.  Edgar,  in  1874.  being  the 
first  tile  works  in  McLean  county  and 
the   second    in   Central   Illinois. 

Thorough  relief  from  his  physical 
ailments  was  never  afforded  him  and 
after  many  years  of  intense  suffering 
he  died  July  10,  1898. 

J,  J.  Henline. 

Jame.5  Jackson  Henline.  one  of  the 
very  first  settlers  of  Northern  Mc- 
Lean county,  was  born  near  Burling- 
ton. Boone  county,  Kentucky,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1815.  He  came  with  his  par- 
ents to  this  county  in  the  fall  of  1828. 
His  father.  John  Henline.  with  his 
two  brothers,  George  and  William, 
also  their  father,  George  Henline  Sr., 
settled  on  f  upper  Mackinaw.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year,  John,  the  father  of 
J.  J.  Henline,  built  his  house  on  sec- 
tion 30.  about  one-half  of  a  mile  north 
of  where  the  Evergreen  church  now 
stands,  his  brother.  "U'illiam.  settling 
some  distance  farther  up  the  grove, 
while  his  brother,  George,  located 
down  the  Mackinaw  some  distance  be- 
low the  present  city  of  Lexington. 

John  Henline,  the  father  of  J.  J., 
was  born  in  Madison  county.  Ken- 
tucky, on  November  7.  1787,  and  de- 
parted this  life  July  26.  1869.  His 
mother,  Mary  (Parnell)  Henline,  was 
born  January  22.  1791,  and  died  No- 
vember 28,  1865.  They  are  both 
buried    in    the    Evergreen    cemetery. 

J.  J.  Henline  endured  without 
flinching  all  the  hardships  incident 
to  pioneer  life  and  did  his  part  in 
subduing  the  wilderness.  His  recol- 
lections of  the  deep  snow  of  the  winter 
of  1830-31  and  its  attendant  hard- 
ships are  very  vivid,  neither  has  he 
forgotten  the  sudden  change  of  De- 
cember. 1836,  which  caught  him  some 
little  distance  from  home  and  all  but 
froze  him  before  he  reached  shelter. 
In  1835  not  yet  being  of  age  he  had 
his  father  enter  the  land  on  which 
he  now  lives.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Henline 
was  presented  with  a  gold  headed 
cane  by  the  old  settlers'  association 
of  Logan  county,  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  longest  con- 
tinuous resident  on  the  same  farm 
within    their    knowledge,    there    being 
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no  transfer  of  the  home  place  since 
he  received  it  from  the  government. 
On  Christmas  day,  1839,  Mr.  Henline 
and  Miss  Sarah  Smith  were  united  in 
marriage,  'Squire  Jacob  Spawr  per- 
forming the  ceremony.  The  young 
couple  began  house-keeping  in  a  new 
house  erected  for  that  purpose  by  the 
groom.  This  house  differed  some- 
what from  most  of  the  others  built 
by  the  early  settlers,  in  that  it  had  a 
board  floor  instead  of  a  puncheon 
floor  while  the  doors  were  also  of 
boards,  the  lumber  being  sawed  at 
John  Patton's  mill,  who  by  the  way, 
was  an  uncle  of  the  bride. 

Mr.  Henline's  occupation  until  re- 
cent years  has  been  that  of  farming 
and  raising  and  feeding  cattle  in 
which  he  has  been  very  successful, 
as  he  at  one  time  owned  almost  or 
quite  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  of 
which  he  still  owns  270,  this  includes 
the  original  tiact  he  first  received 
from  the  government  on  which  he  has 
always  lived,  and  the  title  to  which 
I  believe  is  signed  by  President  An- 
drew Jackson. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henline  were  born 
eleven  children,  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters,  nine  of  whom  are  still  liv- 
ing. Mrs.  Henline  died  February  12, 
1S83,  but  he  is  still  living  and,  al- 
thought  in  his  87th  year,  delights  to 
talk  of  the  old  times  when  this  coun- 
try  was   new. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  some  rea- 
sons why  Mr.  Henline's  life  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  who  wish  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  early  settle- 
ment  of  our   country. 

He  is  one  of  the  very  first  to  settle 
here  enduiing  all  the  hardships  of  pio- 
neer life,  so  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence. Again  he  is  possibly  the  only 
one  living  who  attended  the  first 
school  held  in  northern  McLean 
county. 

In  the  fall  of  1830  a  log  school  house 
was  built  at  the  Henline  settlement, 
on  section  31.  Lawndale  township  and 
a  Mr.  Sheldon  was  the  first  teacher. 
Mr.  Henline,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen  at- 
tended that  school  held  seventy-two 
years  ago.  He  is  also  one  of  the  very 
few  snow  birds  left  who  were  here 
before  the  deep  snow  of  the  winter  of 
1830-31,  when  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered to  the  depth  of  four  feet  on  the 
level  and  central  Illinois  was  prac- 
tically snow  bound.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  rem.aining  few  who  passed 
through  the  sudden  change  of  De- 
cember. 1836.  when  the  thermometer 
dropped  from  forty  degrees  above  zero 


to  twenty  below  in  almost  an  Instant 
of  time.  This  was  in  the  evening 
and  some  who  underwent  that  terri- 
ble experience  characterized  the  next 
morning  as  the  most  awful  that  in 
the  memory  of  man  ever  dawned  in 
Illinois. 

He  is  also  the  last  survivor  of  those 
who  did  garrison  duty  at  Fort  Hen- 
line during  the  Indian  troubles  of 
1832.  This  fort  was  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  where  the  Evergreen  church 
now  stands  and  was  built  near  the 
east  line  of  section  30.  It  was  the 
largest  and  strongest  tort  in  our 
county  and  was  made  by  cutting  logs 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long  and  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  These 
were  split  in  halves,  a  trench  was 
dug  and  the  timbers  placed  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  trench,  the  dirt  being 
solidly  tramped  around  them,  the 
walls  being  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
while  these  palisades  were  also  se- 
curely fastened  to  heavy  cross  tim- 
bers. There  were  cabins  built  at  the 
corners  projecting  a  little  from  the 
outer  wall,  these  were  loopholed  for 
rifles.  These  cabins  commanded  the 
fort  on  all  sides  precluding  shelter 
for  an  assaulting  party  and  there  wa.s 
a  lai-ge  gate  which  was  also  defended 
by  a  cabin.  This  fort  was  built  in 
Kentucky  style  as  the  elder  Henlines 
were  well  acquainted  with  Daniel 
Boone  so  their  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dian warfal-e  was  derived  from  the 
best  of  teachers.  J.  J.  Henline  has 
been  reported  as  firing  his  gun  one 
morning  about  2  o'clock  while  the 
militia  were  encamped  outside  the 
fort,  and  it  is  isaid  the  soldiers  fell 
over  each  other  in  their  frantic  ef- 
forts to  get   inside  the   fort. 

Mr.  Henline  is  also  the  only  man 
now  living  who  was  present  and  as- 
sisted at  the  raising  of  John  Patton's 
house  in  the  spring  of  1829.  This 
house  is  still  in  use  as  a  dwelling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henline  were  given 
to  hospitality;  the  latch  string  was 
always  out  not  only  to  their  friends 
and  neighbors  but  to  all  in  need  of 
their  help.  Politically  Mr.  Henline  is 
a  democrat  who  in  his  younger  days 
was  an  ardent  admirer  and  supporter 
of  that  great  patriot.  Andrew  Jackson. 
— A.    V.    Pierson. 

Mary  Piatt  Hoover. 

Ezra  H.  Piatt  was  born  in  'Win- 
chester, Conn.,  September  17,  179S. 
In  181.5,  when  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
he  was  sent  out  by  the  Presbyterian 
Missionary  Society  of  his  native  state 
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as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  in 
the  south,  where  he  remained  four 
years,  doing  good  worlc  for  the  reli- 
gious education  of  the  tribes  located 
in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi; 
principally  the  Cherokee,  Chocktaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations.  In  1820,  he, 
with  a  number  of  others  came  west 
and  settled  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Martha  Daugherty  was  born  at 
j-enfield.  N.  Y..  April  9,  1802.  She 
came  with  her  family  to  Michigan  in 
1818  and  located  on  the  site  where 
the  city  of  Ann  Arbor  now  stands. 
She  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ezra 
H.  Piatt  March  23,  1820.  They  soon 
after  remoyed  to  their  farm  at  Ly- 
ons. Oakland  county,  where  they  re- 
sided until  the  death  of  Mr.  Piatt  in 
1S4.1. 

Mary  Piatt.  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  at  Lyons,  May  15, 
1837.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  her  mother  moyed  to  Ann 
Arbor  to  educate  her  daughters.  Here 
Mis.  Hoover  attended  Mrs.  Woods' 
Seminary  and  later,  the  female  college 
at  Albion.  After  teaching  one  year 
in  the  district  school  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids, she  went  to  Bloomington,  111.,  in 
September,  18.53,  as  principal  of  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  Cen- 
tral Illinois  Female  College  which 
position  she  held  three   years. 

On  April  15.  1856.  she  was  married 
to  l5aac  L.  Kenyon,  of  Bloomington. 
They  made  their  home  in  that  city 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Kenyon  in  1872. 
Four  children  were  born  to  them, 
three  of  whom  are  living.  Martha, 
the  youngest,  died  in  1885.  Mrs.  Ken- 
yon and  J.  HooA-er.  M.  D.,  of  Industry. 
111.,  were  married  in  the  autumn  of 
1S76  and  in  1886  they  sought  a  new 
home  in  the  west,  settling  in  Bennet. 
Nebraska.  Since  going  west  Mrs. 
Hoo\'er  has  found  a  broad  field  for 
usefulnees  both  in  church  and  social 
life.  She  was  director  of  music  in 
the  Bennet  Academy  from  1886  to 
18S9.  In  1890  she  renewed  her  old 
love  for  study  by  joining  the  Chau- 
tauqua Reading  Circle  and  received 
her  diploma  with  the  class  of  1894, 
bearing    three    seals. 

Mrs.  Hoover  believes  that  the  best 
of  life's  happiness  is  found  in  activ- 
ity. When  her  hands  are  not  other- 
wise employed  her  knitting-work  lies 
conveniently  near  and  is  her  favorite 
pastime  while  resting.  She  was  hon- 
ored by  ha^■ing  a  piece  of  her  lace- 
work  accepted  and  displayed  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1S93  and  as 
a  reward,  received  a  blue  ribbon  and 
a  cash  prize.     But  that  which  has  re- 


ceived her  most  earnest  effort,  in  la- 
ter years  is  the  work  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  Becom- 
ing convinced  of  its  importance  and 
the  virtue  of  its  methods  she  has  done 
what  she  could  in  all  phases  of  the 
work  to  which  she  has  been  called. 
She  has  held  every  elective  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  women  except 
that  of  state  president  and  vice-pres- 
ident-at-large,  and  was  sent  as  one 
of  the  state  delegates  to  the  world's 
convention  which  convened  at  To- 
ronto, Ont.,  in  1897.  and  to  the  na- 
tional meeting  in  Buffalo,  the  same 
year.  Mrs.  Hoover  believes  that  wo- 
men who  pay  taxes  should  have  a 
voice  in  making  the  laws  governing 
taxation,  or  that  her  property  should 
be  made  exempt  from  taxes.  Also, 
the  laws  governing  child-life  and 
child-labor  should  have  the  finishing 
touch  of  woman's  thought.  Further 
than  this,  the  home  needs  her  presence 
more  than  the  political  arena  or  the 
lecture   platform. 

Martha  E.  Packard=Horr. 

Martha  E.  Packard -Horr  was  born 
at  Milburn,  Mass.,  November  5,  182-1, 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  came  with  her  parents  to  Bloom- 
ington in  the  fall  of  1S49,  where  she 
taught  school  several  years.  She  first 
taught  in  the  fall  of  1849  and  winter 
following  in  a  building  in  the  rear  of 
Amasa  C.  Washburn's  residence  on 
South  Center  street.  Mr.  Washburn, 
Mr.  Keran  and  Dr.  Tompkins  were  di- 
rectors. She  also  taught  school  in  a 
building  near  Col.  Parson's.  Her  last 
teaching  was  in  the  Price  disti'ict. 
May  1,   1855,  she  married  Elijah  Horr. 

John  Adams  Jackman. 

John  Adams  Jackman  was  born 
March  22.  1816.  in  Boscawen,  New 
Hampshire,  a  small  town  of  which 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Strong  in  "Our  coun- 
try," says:  "The  town  of  Boscawen 
was  settled  in  1734  by  a  colony  of 
Massachusetts  people.  Scarcely  were 
they  settled  than  they  took  steps  to 
secure  some  '  'suitable  man  and 
learned'  to  preach  the  gospel.  The 
original  stock  was  good  and  the  form- 
ative  influences    Christian." 

Charles  Carleton  Coffin  says:  "From 
1733  to  I'loT  Boscawen,  or  Contoocook, 
as  it  was  called  by  its  first  settlers, 
was  the  outpost  of  civilization.  From 
its  log  cabins  to  the  St. Lawrence  there 
were  no  human  habitations  except  in 
the     neighboring     town     of     Salisbury; 
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yet  keeping-  watch  and  v/ard,  its  stal- 
wart citizens  boldly  maintained  their 
ground  against  the  savage  foe." 

Among  the  first  settlers  or  proprie- 
tors, a^  they  were  styled,  were  Dea- 
con George  Jackman  and  George 
Jackman,  Jr.,  (called  "  'Squire  Jack- 
man"),  great-grandfather  and  grand- 
father  of  John  A.   Jackman. 

James,  the  ancestor  of  the  Jack- 
man  family  in  America,  was  born  in 
Exeter,  England,  about  1620,  and  emi- 
grated to  this  country  about  1645,  set- 
tling in  Newbury,  Massachusetts, 
from  which  town  Deacon  George 
Jackman  and  his  sons,  George,  Jr., 
and  Richard,  removed  early  in  1734, 
with  the  company  of  proprietors  who 
settled  in  the  town  of  Boscawen;  and 
from  that  time  their  names  are 
closely  interwoven  with  its  history, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  until  the 
end   of  the   century. 

George  -Jackman,  Jr..  was  for  thir- 
ty-six consecutive  years  town-clerk 
and  during  the  Revolutionary  war  was 
active  in  the  councils  of  town  and 
state,  being  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  and  in  other  ways 
rendering  service  to  his  country  in 
her  hour  of  need.  After  the  United 
States  became  a  fact,  and  the  new 
state  government  was  organized,  he 
was  several  times  elected  by  his 
townsmen,  representative  to  the  New 
Hampshire   General   Assembly. 

From  such  ancestry  Mr.  Jackman 
inherited  the  traits  of  character  which 
made  him  the  public-spirited  citizen 
and  prominent  factor  which  he  be- 
came in  the  affairs  of  every  commu- 
nity in  which  he  resided,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  surmount  all  obstacles 
and  achieve  the  success  in  life  which 
he  gained.  Early  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  bent  every  energy  towards 
obtaining  such  an  education  as  should 
fit  him  to  take  a  suitable  place  in  the 
world.  To  this  end  he  learned  a 
trade,  by  which  he  suported  himself 
and  secured  the  means  of  attending 
school  during  the  winter. 

Educational  advantages  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  were  limited  to 
eight  or  ten  weeks  of  schooling  in  the 
winter  months,  and  a  term  of  about 
the  same  length  in  the  summer.  The 
winter  schools  were  attended  by  the 
boys  who,  the  rest  of  the  time,  worked 
upon  the  farms,  and  at  their  vari- 
ous trades,  many  of  them,  stalwart 
young  men,  still  plodding  in  simple 
reading,  or  bewildering  their  brains 
over    "fractions." 


In  this  way  Mr.  Jackman  gained 
his  early  education,  but  his  was  not 
a  nature  to  be  content  with  so  incom- 
plete a  mental  furnishing,  and  by 
dint  of  reading,  attending  lyceums 
and  debating  societies,  and  seizing 
every opportvmity to  gain  fuller  knowl- 
edge, he  became  sufficiently  advanced 
to  become  a  school-teacher;  which 
profession  he  followed  for  some  time. 
The  lyceum  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  in  New  England,  was  the 
great  educational  foice.  Not  amuse- 
ment but  instruction  was  the  lec- 
turer's sole  aim,  and  however  dry  he 
or  his  subject  might  be,  if  he  only 
co!iveyed  knowledge  which  his  hear- 
ers did  not  already  possess,  he  was 
listened  to  with  profound  attention; 
there  were  very  ■  few  who  did  not 
carry  away  full  notes  of  what  they 
liad  heard. 

I-ater,  in  the  debating  societies  the 
young  men  made  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  the  lecture  room,  by 
discussing  the  many  problems  of  in- 
terest  to  that  generation. 

Mr.  Jackman  often  spoke  in  the 
later  years  of  the  help  he  derived 
from  an  organization  of  this  kind  to 
which  he  belonged.  Nearly  all  of  its 
members  became  men  noted  in  the 
various  walks  of  life;  two  became 
governors  of  Massachusetts,  one  a 
general  in  the  Civil  war,  and  se\"eral 
others  achieved  success  in  literature, 
law  and  medicine. 

After  following  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession for  some  time  he.  in  1S37  took 
up  what  proved  to  be  his  life  work, 
"oecoming  one  of  the  pioneer  railroad 
men  of  the  country,  witnessing  and 
aiding  the  e^'olution  of  the  great  rail- 
road system  of  the  United  States 
from  its  beginning  in  the  early  thir- 
ties of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
magnificent  development  of  the  last 
decade. 

Starting  as  station  agent  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  at 
West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  he  soon 
entered  the  machinery  department 
and  became  locomotive  engineer.  For 
forty-two  j-ears  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  his  chosen  vocation,  rising 
to  high  position,  and  gaining  a  na- 
tional reputation  in  railway  circles 
as  an  expert  mechanician,  and  a  man 
of   ability  and   honor. 

When  he  began  his  work,  railroad- 
ing W.1S  in  its  infancy,  and  all  its  ap- 
pliances were  most  primitive.  His 
first  engine  was  a  namesake  of  Stev- 
enson's "Rocket"  and  but  little  in 
advance      of      it      in      mechanism.     In 
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Clarke's  American  Railway,  page  102, 
and  also  in  McLaughlin's  history  of 
the  ITnited  States,  page  316,  are  to  be 
found  cuts  of  the  first  trains  on  this 
railroad  in  1834-35,  and  those  of 
1837-38  were  taut  little  improved.  The 
engine  was  a  four-wheeled  affair  with 
a  straight  smoke-stack  and  no  cab, 
(these  were  first  introduced  in  1840). 
The  cars  were  of  the  stage-coach 
pattern  with  four  wheels.  Water  for 
replenishing  the  boiler  was  carried  in 
a  barrel.  These  trains  ran  between 
Boston  and  Newton,  a  distance  of 
ten  miles,  three  times  a  day,  the  fare 
being  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents 
each  way. 

Thus  began  a  career  which  followed 
the  development  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  railroad  from  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  to  the  Mississippi  and  during 
which  he  saw  the  states  of  this  great 
country  linked  together  by  bands  of 
steel  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from 
northern  lakes  to   the  gulf. 

Boston  was  then  reaching  out  by 
this  railroad  to  cross  the  seemingly 
impassible  barrier  of  the  Berkshire 
Hills  and  enter  Albany,  which  was 
accomplished  in  1841,  when  one  could 
go  by  train  to  Rochester,  New  Tork, 
but  must  change  cars  ten  times. 

Mr.  Jackman  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
railroad  for  fifteen  years,  rising  rap- 
idly from  one  position  of  responsibil- 
ity to  another.  When  the  railroad 
system  began  its  extension  to  the 
western  country,  he  removed  to  Ohio 
in  the  fall  of  1852,  where  he  took 
charge  of  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo 
railway;  now  a  part  of  the  Lake 
Shore  system;  becoming  superintend- 
ent of  machinerjr  and  under  his  su- 
pervision the  road  was  completed  and 
fine  shops   erected  at  Norwalk.   Ohio. 

The  Cleveland  and  Toledo  railway 
was  in  process  of  construction  when 
Mr.  Jackman  entered  its  service,  and 
he  took  an  active  part  in  its  develop- 
ment, a  task  of  no  little  hardship  in 
the  comparatively  ne'w  country 
through  which  it  passed.  His  letters 
to  his  family  -  at  this  time  show  very 
plainly  the  contrast  between  living 
conditions  then  and  now.  As  an  in- 
stance of  hardships  undergone  in  the 
construction  of  the  road,  every  step 
of  which  he  personally  supervised — he 
often  told  of  crossing  the  Maumee 
river  at  Toledo  in  the  winter  time, 
wheeling  a  barrow  with  some  neces- 
sary material  and  otaliged  to  cross  in 
his  stocking  feet,  in  order  that  he 
might  keep  his  footing  upon  the  icy 
timbers.     In  those  days  railroad  man-. 


agers  were  obliged  to  give  personal 
attention  to  the  construction  of  the 
road-bed,  attending  to  all  details  per- 
sonally— making  working  drawings 
and  carrying  out  the  plans  them- 
selves. T.  C.  Clarke,  the  railroad  his- 
torian, in  a  recent  magazine  article 
says  that  engineers  should  justly  take 
rank  with  statesmen  and  soldiers, 
and  surely  this  is  true  of  those  who 
pioneered  the  work  as  did  Mr.  Jack- 
man. 

In  ISoO  Chicago  had  one  short  rail- 
road: Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  were 
open  fields.  In  Ohio  was  a  line  from 
Sandusky  to  Cincinnati,  and  in  In- 
diana, one  from  Indianapolis  to  Mad- 
ison, on  the  Ohio  river.  A  short  line 
from  Chicago  to  Elgin  and  St. Charles, 
and  a  line  from  Springfield  to  Naples,, 
were  all  of  which  Illinois  could  boast. 
An  item  in  the  Bloomington  "Intelli- 
gencer" of  March  10,  1852.  reads  thus: 
"The  first  train  of  cars  that  ever  pen- 
etrated the  state  of  Illinois  from  the 
east  came  into  Chicago  February  20, 
1852,  at  10:30  a.  m..  amid  the  ringing- 
of  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon  and  other 
demonstrations  of  joy  on  the  part  of 
the  good  people  of  the  Garden  City. 
A  train  is  now  performing  its  regular 
daily  trips  from  that  city  east  on  the 
Southern  Michigan  Railroad."  This 
road  crossed  Michigan  from  Detroit 
to  New  Buffalo,  with  a  branch  to  To- 
ledo and  it  was  to  furnish  a  connec- 
tion with  the  eastern  country  that  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  railroad  was 
planned   and   built. 

Mr.  Jackman  had  been  united  in 
marriage  on  November  22,  1843,  to 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Sargent,  to  whom  he 
had  been  attached  from  boyhood  and 
with  whom  he  passed  an  ideally 
happy  married  life  of  nearly  fifty- three 
years.  Mrs.  Jackman  and  family  re- 
mained in  Massachusetts  until  the 
spring  of  1853  when  they  joined  the 
husband  and  father  and  made  their 
home  in  Norwalk  for  a  number  of 
years,  establishing  here  a  home  which 
during  their  stay  was  a  center  of 
culture  and  social  intercourse,  and 
forming   many   life-long   friendships. 

After  having  been  a  few  months  in 
the  west.  Mr.  Jackman  was  asked  to 
return  to  the  east,  but  refused,  giv- 
ing as  his  reasons,  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  then  in  the  east:  "I  have  em- 
barked in  an  enterprise  too  important 
to  abandon  thus  hastily.  I  have  men 
who  need  my  attention;  that  I  am  not 
willing  to  leave  as  long  as  they  are 
willing  to  stick  by  me,  under  every 
circumstance  and  in  every  condition." 

It    was    this    spirit    which    endeared 
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him  to  every  man  who  worked  under 
his  directions,  throughout  his  railroad 
career.  No  one  who  was  ill,  or  in 
trouble  of  any  sort,  ever  found  him 
lacking  in  helpful  sympathy,  both  of 
word  and  deed. 

During  the  terrible  cholera  scourge 
of  18.56,  he  worked  day  and  night  with 
the  physicians,  caring  for  the  sick 
and  the  dying;  nearly  sacrificing  his 
own  life  by  his  efforts,  and  by  his 
tender  care  and  skillful  nursing  sav- 
ing many  lives. 

In  1859  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  C.  &  T.  R.  R.  and  returned 
to  Boston,  to  again  enter  the  service 
of  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  now 
Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  as  its 
superintendent  of  machinery.  This 
move  was  greatly  regretted  by  his 
many  friends  in  Ohio,  and  many  were 
tne  tokens  of  the  esteem  they  bore 
him — and  of  their  sorrow  at  his  de- 
parture, and  indeed,  parting  was  very 
hard  for  him,  and  ever  after  he  spoke 
of  the  years  spent  in  Norwalk  as 
among  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

During  his  residence  in  Boston,  the 
country  was  torn  by  the  Civil  war, 
and  the  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  being  the  chief 
avenue  of  communication  between 
New  Kngland  and  the  seat  of  war,  he 
did  great  service  to  the  state  and 
country  by  directing  and  supervising 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies. At  one  time,  a  rumor  having 
reached  John  A.  Andrew,  the  war 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  that  the 
road  had  been  mined,  Mr.  Jackman 
himself  ran  an  engine  in  advance  of 
a  troop  train,  in  order  that  if  such  an 
act  had  been  committed,  no  harm 
should  come  to  the  soldiers.  Fortu- 
nately, the  rumor  was  untrue,  but  the 
deed  was  none  the  less  that  of  a  brave 
and  fearless  man,  and  merited  the 
commendation  it  received. 

The  west  was,  at  this  time,  con- 
stantly demanding  energetic,  pushing 
men,  and  in  1SG4  Mr.  Jackman  was 
offered  a  much  more  remunerative 
and  responsible  position;  and  accept- 
ing, removed  to  Bloomington,  becom- 
ing superintendent  of  machinery  for 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad.  He  had 
established  himself  in  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  branches  of  the 
railroad  service,  and  his  removal  from 
Boston  was  regretted  by  all,  both  su- 
periors and  employees,  and  he  took 
"vith  him  to  his  new  home  substc..<cia! 
tokens  of  their  regard  for  himself  and 
his   family. 

Arriving  in  Bloomington  in  the 
early  summer  of  1864.  with  his  custo- 
mary energy  and  vigor,  he  at  once  as- 


sumed the  charge  of  the  railroad 
shops  here,  and  began  such  needed  im- 
provements in  equipment  and  rolling 
stock  as  his  experience  suggested  and 
soon  brought  his  department  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  In  .the  fall 
of  1867  the  shops  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  new  buildings  were  begun  in 
the  spring  from  plans  carefully  pre- 
pared during  the  winter  under  Mr, 
Jackman's  supervision.  These  build- 
ings were  not  completed  until  about 
the  beginning  of  1870  and  were  con- 
sidered model  shops,  there  being  at 
that  time  nothing  of  the  kind  west 
of  Altoona,  Pa.,  that  surpassed  them. 
Later,  .the  shop  buildings  as  they 
stood  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1896, 
were  planned,  and  their  erection  be- 
gun, though  they  were  not  completed 
until  after  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
nection with   the   road. 

Until  his  retirement  from  active 
service  in  January,  1879,  Mr.  Jack- 
man  held  a  position  of  honor  with 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  road  and  under 
nis  care  the  machinery  department 
made  great  advancement.  During  hia 
term  of  service  the  road  was  ex- 
tended to  Kansas  City  and  many  im- 
portant improvements  made  in  its 
outfit.  He  became  known  as  a  most 
economical,  conscientious  and  effi- 
cient man  *  and  his  services  were, 
highly  valued  by  the  company. 

After  his  retirement  he  spent  a  few 
years  on  his  farm  near  Normal,  but 
after  a  short  experience  of  rural  life, 
returned  to  his  home  at  507  West  Lo- 
cust street,  in  Bloomington,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
ease  and  comfort,  ministered  to  by 
wife,  children  and  grandchildren. 
Here  he  died  July  29,  1896;  past 
eighty  years  of  age,  after  several 
months  of  suffering  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Evergreen  cemetery,  July  31, 
1896. 

His  wife  and  four  children,  Mrs. 
Caroline  F.  Kimball,  Mrs.  Horace  W. 
Soper,  P'rank  S.  Jackman,  and  Dr. 
Fred  O.  Jackman,  survived  him.  His 
oldest  son,  John  A.  Jackman,  Jr.,  died 
in  St.  Louis,  July  20,  1896.  only  nine 
days    before   his    father's    demise. 

Four  granddaughters,  children  of 
Mrs.  Kimball,  had  for  many  yeare 
been  a  part  of  his  household, 
and  the  relations  between  them 
had  ever  been  those  of  father  and 
daughters — in  affection  and  kindry 
care. 

He  was  a  man  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence, deeply  interested  in  all  public 
questions,  and  displaying  a  decided 
taste    for    intellectual    pursuits,     often 
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during  the  earlier  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  this  city  contributing  to  the 
daily  papers  of  Bloomington,  articles 
that  were  original,  thoughtful  and  of 
superior  merit.  A  short  quotation 
from  a  poem  of  welcome  delivered 
before  the  State  Medical  Society, 
meeting  in  Bloomington,  July,  1871, 
shows   his   power  as   a  versifier: 

"May  God  in  his  wisdom  preserve  you 

with    care. 
And   give    you    true    strength    all   your 

duties    to    bear, 
And  as  you  go  hence  to  the  homes  of 

your   love 
May     Pleaven's      rich      blessings      still 

shine   from  above." 

He  was  an  admirer  and  student  of 
Shakespeare,  and  delighted  in  recit- 
ing portions  of  his  plays,  most  of 
which  he  knew  by  heart,  as  did  he 
also  much  of  the  poetry  of  Pope, 
Milton,  Dryden  and  the  other  early 
English  poets.  He  was'  an  amateur 
actor  of  no  little  ability,  as  he  proved 
by  taking  part  in  a  number  of  plays 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Bloomington  Li- 
brary. 

At  the  dedication  of  Durley  Hall, 
December  13,  1872,  he  surprised  and 
delighted  his  friends  by  his  rendition 
of  the  part  of  the  "Duke  of  Venice" 
in  the  trial  scene  of  the  "Merchant 
of  Venice." 

Mr.  Jackman  was  always  to  be 
counted  upon  to  further  every  scheme 
for  the  good  of  any  community  in 
which  he  lived,  and  particularly  in 
Bloomington,  where  he  was  ever  a 
participant  in  any  undertaking  which 
advanced  the  welfare  of  his  chosen 
home. 

At  a  gathering  May  17,  1870,  to 
honor  Dr.  Henry  Conkling,  for  his 
work  in  securing  the  I.,  B.  &  W.  R. 
R.,  Mr.  Jackman  said:  "I  came  here 
about  six  years  ago  and  I  have  been 
for  that  six  years  exceedingly  busy  in 
attending  to  my  own  affairs,  and  yet 
I  hope  that  there  has  been  nothing 
in  my  conduct  for  all  that  time  that 
shall  call  for  any  censure  from  the 
good  people  of  Bloomington.  When 
the  invitation  to  come  here  was  first 
extended  me,  I  took  a  map  of  Illinois 
and  examined  the  location  of  the 
road  to  which  I  was  invited  to  come, 
and  found  it  was  located  quite  cen- 
trally in  the  state  and  that  Bloom- 
ington, where  I  was  to  loca.te  was 
near  the  central  portion  of  the  state. 
I  said  to  myself,  'That  will  do,  the 
location  must  be  good,'  so  on  this 
conclusion    I    acted    and    here    I    am 


among  the  good  citizens  of  Bloom- 
ington to  strike  hands  with  them  in 
any  good  cause  whatever  that  shall 
enhance  the  prosperity  of  this  good 
city,  and  accord  honor  to  its  generous 
people." 

He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Bloomington  Board  of  Trade,  an  or- 
ganization formed  In  1S70  to  look  af- 
ter the  interests  of  the  city,  espe- 
cially the  erection  of  water-works, 
and  with  other  members  of  the  boarji 
spent  some  time  in  making  tests  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  well,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a  similar  well  for  the  city.  In 
ti.e  Bloomington  directory  for  1872-73 
is  a  list  of  the  ofHcers  of  this  organi- 
zation and  a  statement   of  its   objects. 

He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
library,  the  public  schools  and  all  ed- 
ucational and  philanthropic  institu- 
tions— serving  on  the  Bloomington 
Board  of  Education  during  the  years 
iSG9-73;  being  its  president  during 
the  latter  year.  He  was  the  soul  of 
honor;  everyone  said  of  him:  "He 
was  an  honest  man."  In  a  letter  to 
his  wife  he  once  said:  "Better  be 
honestly  poor  and  carry  a  good  con- 
science than  to  take  any  dishonest 
means  for  a  living.  I  hope  my  course 
through  life  will  always  be  an  honest 
and  honorable  one,  though  wealth 
may  never  light  on  my  shoulders.  I 
am  willing  to  work  hard  and  fare 
hard  which  I  sometimes  do,  but  hope 
that  nothing  will  tempt  me  to  swerve 
from  the  path  of  honesty.  If  I  main- 
tain my  integrity,  it  matters  little 
what  the  rest  may  be,  as  my  con- 
science will  be  at  rest." 

This  expression  may  be  called  the 
keynote  of  his  character,  and 
throughout  a  long  and  useful  career 
he  lived  up  to  the  principles  here  ex- 
pressed and  though  he  did  not  attain 
great  wealth,  nevertheless  he  accu- 
mulated a  competence  and  in  the  se- 
curing of  this  no  blot  rests  upon  his 
name.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  re- 
ligious convictions,  and  while  his 
health  permitted,  an  attendant  on  the 
services  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
always  contributing  liberally  to  its 
support  and  in  other  ways  showing 
ills   interest  in  its  welfare. 

He  was  greatly  impressed  by 
Tennyson's  swan-song,  "Crossing  the 
Bar,"  and  after  it  appeared  often  re- 
ferred to  it  as  so  beautifully  express- 
ing his  own  feelings  as  life  drew  to  a 
close.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Edwards, 
who  officiated  at  Mr.  Jackman's  fu- 
neral:  "Thank  God   for   such   a   man." 

His  life  was  well  lived,   its  end  was 
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calm  and  courageous,  and  his  mem- 
ory is  cherished  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Sarah  P*  Jackman. 

That  there  is  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful than  old  age  when  combined  with 
an  interest  in  modern  events  and 
people  was  most  charmingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  life  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah 
F.  Jackman,  widow  of  John  A.  Jack- 
man,  who  until  her  death  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-four  years  continued  to 
take  active  interest  in  all  the  affairs 
of   life,    at  home   and   abroad. 

Sarah  Farnum  Sargent  was  the  de- 
scendant of  a  line  of  men  of  strong 
character  and  sturdy  independence, 
many  of  whom  were  among  the  ear- 
liest settlers  of  Massachusetts  colony 
and  the  New  Hampshire  grants.  She 
was  born  in  Boscawen,  New  Hamp- 
shire, December  18,  1816,  and  grew 
up  to  young  womanhood  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  schools  and  church  of 
this  little  town.  Life  in  those  early 
days  in  that  section  of  New  England 
was  very  primitive  and  the  conveni- 
ences ie.v).  In  speaking  of  her  youth 
Mrs.  Jackman  once  said,  "I  remember 
when  matches  were  an  unknown 
quantity  of  civilization,  and  have 
known  what  it  was  to  go  to  borrow 
fire  at  a  neighbor's  when  negligence 
had  deprived  us  of  a  bed  of  coals, 
going  to  a  near-by  house  with  a  skil- 
let and  returning  with  it  filled  with 
coals.  I  also  remember  well  my 
father  striking  fire  with  gun,  flint 
and    tow." 

Her  accounts  of  her  early  life  in  the 
town  of  her  birth  were  very  enter- 
taining and  were  always  listened  to 
with  interest  by  her  children  and 
grandchildren.  The  games  and  sports 
of  those  days,  the  huskings,  apple- 
parings,  sleigh  rides,  quilting  bees 
and  all  other  good  times  in  which  the 
young  folks  of  the  locality  took  part, 
were  vividly  pictured  by  her  for  the 
young   folks    of   her   family. 

The  quaint  customs  of  the 
times  in  rural  New  England  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Young  America  of  a  later 
day.  The  beginning  of  the  Sab- 
bath at  sun-down  on  Saturday  even- 
ing and  the  reverence  shown  the 
"minister"  by  the  young  people  were 
especial  features  of  this  early  time. 
When  "Father  Price"  as  she  was 
wont  in  the  language  of  her  childhood 
to  speak  of  this  reverend  man,  passed 
by,  the  children  were  expected  to  line 
up  by  the  road-side,  the  girls  cour- 
tesying  and  the  boys  bowing  in  their 


best  manner.  This  reverence  for  sa- 
cred things  was  a  part  of  her  nature 
through  life  and  indeed  her  older 
children  remember  well  when  on  Sat- 
urday night  in  her  home  all  play- 
things unsuitable  to  the  day  were 
carefully  put  away  until  Monday 
morning. 

When  but  nine  years  of  age  she 
was  deprived  of  a  father's  care 
through  an  accident  at  a  barn-raising 
— and  upon  the  mother  devolved  the 
nurture  and  raising  of  five  children, 
the  oldest  being  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Rebecca  Farnum  Sargent, 
the  mother,  was  a  woman  of  remark- 
able strength  of  character  and  fore- 
sight. In  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
friends  and  relatives,  and  counter  to 
the  customs  and  prejudices  of  the 
time,  she  resolved  to  carry  on  her 
little  farm  and  keep  her  children  with 
her  instead  of  breaking  up  her  home 
and  scattering  its  inmates  among 
their  kin.  To  this  end  she  took  out 
papers  of  administration,  walking  to 
Concord,  ten  miles  distant,  and  back 
in  order  to  do  so,  was  appointed 
guardian  of  her  children,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  her  undertaking  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  living  to  see 
thiem  all  prosperous  and  ^ome  of 
them  wealthy  before  her  death,  at  the 
age    of   eiglrty-seven. 

Undei'  these  conditions  Sarah  Sar- 
gent grew  up  to  young  womanhood, 
attending  school  in  Boscawen  and  at 
the  neighboring  Salisbury  Academy; 
fitting  herself  for  a  teacher,  which 
profession  she  followed  for  several 
years  in  the  towns  of  Boscawen  and 
Warner,  New  Hampshire,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  twelve  dollars  a  month,  which 
was  considered  quite  princely  in  those 
days;  boarding  around  among  the 
families  of  her  pupils.  Mrs.  Jackman 
said  once  of  this  period  of  her  life: 
"Teachers  usually  boarded  'round 
with  the  parents  of  the  pupils  and 
were  not  only  required  to  teach  the 
children  but  to  give  advice  and  as- 
sistance in  general  to  the  family. 
Lady  teachers  were  expected  to  de- 
sign bonnets  and  gowns  for  the  fem- 
inine portion  of  the  family,  and  even 
to   assist  in  their  making." 

The  little  school-house  in  which  she 
first  taught  still  stands  on  Corser 
Hill.  West  Boscawen,  now  Webster, 
N.  H.  Here  some  years  later  Col. 
Francis  W.  Parker  began  that  career 
which  put  him  In  the  front  rank  as 
an  educator.  He,  like  Miss  Sargent, 
boarded  around,  receiving  as  a  sal- 
ary, fifteen  dollars  a  month.  The  text 
books   they   used,    were    the   catechism 
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as  found  in  the  New  England  Primer; 
the  Bible;  Webster's  spelling  book; 
Morse's  geography;  The  English 
reader,  or;  The  Columbian  Orator; 
Lindley  Murray's  grammar;  with 
Thompson's         "Seasons,"  Young's 

"Night-thoughts,"  and  Milton's  "Par- 
adise Lost"  as  "parsing  books."  In 
additon  the  pupils  did  "sums"  from 
Smith's  written  arithmetic  and  Em- 
erson's third  part.  Colburn's  mental 
arithmetic,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  schools  in  1830,  produced  great 
excitement,  the  parents  opposing  it  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  confuse  the 
minds  of  the  children  and  lead  to  in- 
sanity. 

Our  fathers  of  Puritan  ancestry  be- 
lieved in  the  New  England  Primer, 
and  in  the  Bible  as  not  only  author- 
ity for  the  fundamental  truths  of  re- 
ligion, but  also  as  the  standard  for 
instruction  in  literature,  history  and 
morals.  Through  its  use  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  best  forms 
of  composition.  This  familiar  use  of 
the  scriptures  and  also  of  selections 
from  the  best  English  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  developed  that 
taete  for  literature  and  facility  of  ex- 
pression which  were  very  noticeable 
in  everything  which  Mrs.  Jackman 
wrote,    and   in  her  conversation. 

Anxious  for  a  more  liberal  educa- 
tion, Miss  Sargent  entered  a  high 
school  kept  by  Benjamin  Foster  at 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where  she  re- 
mained as  pupil  and  later  as  assist- 
ant teacher  for  some  time.  Lowell 
was  at  that  time  prominent  in  edu- 
cational matters  and  many  of  New 
England's  best  known  educators  and 
literary  lights  were  to  be  met  there; 
the  opportunities  for  culture  in  the 
way  of  lectures,  circulating  libraries 
and  lyceums  were  many  and  of  these 
she  eagerly  availed  herself.  Her  let- 
ters written  at  this  time  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  literary  life  and  thought 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  'cen- 
tury, and  are  models  of  faultless  ex- 
pression  and  poetic  fancy. 

She  said  in  a  published  interview 
a  few  years  ago:  "Letter  writing  was 
an  art  in  those  days.  Because  of  the 
expense  connected  with  it,  trivial 
lines  were  not  confided  to  the  mails. 
I>etters  were  then  to  a  great  extent 
models  of  polite  literature.  The  cost 
depended  on  the  distance  sent,  the 
sender  usually  prepaying  the  postage. 
I  think  I  never  paid  over  twelve  and 
one-half  cents  for  a  letter." 

"At  this  period  Lucy  Larcom  and 
her  wonderful  coterie  of  mill-gn-ls 
drawn  from   the   best  and   most   culti- 


vated families  of  New  England,  were 
conducting  the  Lowell  "Offering,"  the 
first  magazine  in  the  United  States 
to  be  conducted  by  women.  To  this 
Miss  Sargent  contributed  over  the 
signature,  S.  F.  S.  In  one  of  her  let- 
ters she  says:  'I  have  lately  given 
my  name  to  a  Merrimack  Improve- 
ment Society  which  I  suppose  will  de- 
mand an  additional  piece  occasionally 
for  the  magazine  which  is  supported 
from   its  productions'." 

The  "Offering"  with  a  subscription 
list  of  four  thousand,  was  published 
from  ]  841-1849,  and  was  in  every  re- 
spect on  a  level  with  the  best  maga- 
zines of  the  day.  The  work  attracted 
no  little  attention  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  A  volume  contain- 
ing selections  from  its  articles,  was 
published  in  London  in  1849,  in  one 
of  the  several  series  issued  as  popu- 
lar libraries.  At  a  much  later  period 
in  a  course  on  English  literature  in 
Paris,  one  entire  lecture  was  given  on 
the  history  and  literary  merits  of 
the  Lowell  "Offering."  When  Charles 
Dickens  visited  Lowell  in  1842  he 
spoke  m  high  praise  of  its  quality, 
liucy  Larcom  says:  "Most  of  the  con- 
tributions were  probably  written  by 
way  of  recreation."  As  an  outgrowth 
of  these  mill-girls'  life  it  was  "its 
own  excuse  for  being"  and  its  name 
"The  Offering"  indicates  what  it  was 
to  its  writers — a  handful  of  flowers 
tended  during  moments  of  leisure, 
and  gathered  and  given  for  the  sim- 
ple pleasure  of  giving.  It  was  dis- 
continued for  want  of  pecuniary  sup- 
port; but  its  five  years  of  life  were 
long  enough  to  remind  the  world  that 
v/orking  and  thinking  may  and  do  go 
together. 

After  completing  her  school  work 
in  Lowell  she  went  to  Quincy,  Mass., 
where  she  taught  until  her  marriage, 
on  November  22,  1843,  to  John  A. 
Jackman,  at  West  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  they  made  their  home 
for  some  years.  During  her  residence 
in  Quincy  and  for  some  time  after  her 
marriage  she  made  frequent  contri- 
butions of  poems  to  the  Boston  and 
Quincy  papers;  especially  the  Boston 
■'Olive  Branch."  Such  of  these  bits 
of  verse  as  have  been  preserved  dis- 
play much  promise  of  literary  promi- 
nence, but  as  a  little  family  grew  up 
about  her  she  felt  that  her  life  work 
was  to  develop  their  minds  and 
characters,  and  she  gave  up  her  am- 
bition to  become  a  writer  and  de- 
voted her  time  and  talents  to  the 
rearing  of  her  children  and  lived  only 
in  and  for  her  husband  and  them;  her 
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pride  and  pleasure  being  only  to  be 
their  loved  and  loving  wife  and 
mother. 

During  the  time  of  her  residence  in 
West  Newton  she  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  leading  early  edu- 
cators of  Massachusetts,  notably  Hor- 
ace Mann  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body,  and  from  them  and  others  de- 
rived many  ideas  which  she  put  in 
practice  in  the  education  of  her  own 
children.  She  imbibed  also,  much  of 
the  literary  vivacity  of  Boston  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  up  to  extreme  old  age  she  retained 
a  mental  acumen  which  made  her  a 
delightful  companion  and  pleasing 
conversationalist  on  every  matter  of 
past  or  present   concern. 

In  the  fall  of  1852  Mr.  Jackman 
went  to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  as  superin- 
tendent of  machinery  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo  Railroad,  and  in  the 
spring  Mrs.  Jackman  and  three  chil- 
dren followed  him.  In  .  those  early 
days  of  railroading,  it  was  a  great 
undertaking  to  travel  from  Boston  to 
New  York,  and  it  is  small  wonder 
that  the  journey  to  far-off  Ohio 
seemed  most  formidable,  and  that  she 
shrunk  from  it  and  felt  that  she  was 
leaving  friends  and  kindred  for  an 
unknown  country  and  untried  expe- 
riences. Her  ideas  of  the  far  west 
were  that  a  log  cabin  would  be  her 
honie  and  Indians  her  near  neighbors, 
and  that  everything  would  be  rough 
and  crude;  but  she  was  pleasantly 
Burprised  to  find  it  quite  the  reverse. 
In  1S53  railroad  traveling  was  a 
much  more  complicated  and  tiresome 
affair  than  in  our  day  of  Pullman 
palace  cars  and  rapid  transit,  and 
Mrs.  Jackman's  trip  from  Boston  to 
Norwalk  was  a  weary  journey.  From 
Boston  to  Albany  was  a  continuous 
trip,  consuming  about  ten  hours.  At 
Albany  a  change  was  made,  crossing 
the  Hudson  by  ferry-boat,  stopping 
over  night  at  a  hotel,  and  resuming 
the  journey  in  the  morning;  going  as 
far  as  Buffalo  where  another  change 
was  made,  and  it  was  considered  a 
great  piece  of  good-luck  to  make  the 
western  connection  promptly — other- 
wise there  was  a  tedious  wait  of 
some  hours.  From  Buffalo  there  was 
a  short  run  to  the  station  on  the  line 
between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
called  State  Line,  where  on  account 
of  a  difference  in  gauge  a  change  of 
cars  was  made.  On  this  broader  gauge 
it  was  twenty  miles  to  Erie,  Pa., 
where  another  change  was  made  to 
the  Ohio  gauge.  This  train  ran  to 
Cleveland,    where   a   scow    carrying  at 


most  a  dozen  passengers  and  sculled 
by  a  weather-beaten  mariner  was 
used  as  a  ferry  to  transfer  persons 
across  the  river  to  the  Toledo  depot. 
If  the  eastern  train  was  crowded  or 
a  few  hours  late,  haste  was  needed 
to  secure  passage  on  the  first  trip  of 
the  scow,  for  the  Toledo  train  started 
on  schedule  time,  waiting  for  neither 
train  nor  boat.  From  Cleveland  to 
Norwalk,  the  last  stage  of  the  jour- 
ney, consumed  only  a  few  hours — but 
to  travelers  tired  from  two  days  and 
nights  of  travel  it  seemed  a  long  and 
weary  trip.  There  were  no  sleeping- 
cars;  pepole  traveling  must  carry  such 
conveniences  as  would  enable  them  to 
pass  the  night  in  comfort  in  the  or- 
dinary cars,  which  were  not  at  all  to 
be  compared  with  the  poorest  ones 
of  today. 

In  Norwalk,  after  a  short  time,  a 
home  was  purchased  and  the  family 
became  identified  with  all  that  was 
good  and  helpful.  Lasting  friendships 
were  formed,  Mrs.  Jackman  became 
active  in  the  social  and  literary  life 
of  the  town,  and  the  years  passed 
here  were  ever  after  looked  back  upon 
with   fond    remembrance. 

After  a  residence  of  six  years  in 
Ohio,  Mr.  Jackman  having  again  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  railroad,  she  and  her  fam- 
ily turned  their  faces  eastward,  re- 
gretfully, for  she  says  "Dear  as  Bos- 
ton was  as  a  home,  I  felt  on  our  re- 
turn there  that  we  had  taken  a  step 
backwards,  so  much  more  enterprise 
was  there  in  the  west."  When,  there- 
fore, in  May,  1864,  Mr.  Jackman  de- 
cided to  come  still  farther  west,  to 
Bloomington,  111.,  Mrs.  Jackman  fol- 
lowed him  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  with  totally  different  feelings 
from  those  with  which  in  1853  she 
undertook  the   journey   to    Ohio. 

Her  individual  history  was  closely 
interwoven  with  many  years  of 
Bloomington's  growth,  and  her 
breadth  of  mind,  amiability  of  dispo- 
sition and  nobility  of  soul  made  her 
one  of  the  most  beloved  and  admired 
citizens  of  the  community.  The 
following  "Tribute  to  a  noble  wo- 
man" is  copied  from  the  pages  of  the 
Bloomington  Pantagraph  in  January, 
1901,    a  short   time   after  her   death: 

"Editor   Pantagraph: — ■ 

"Reading  a  notice  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Jackman  in  a  late  paper 
recalls  many  incidents  that  occurred 
during  the  early  years  of  her  life  in 
Bloomington.  She  was  one  of  the 
promoters    and    a    charter    member    of 
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the  Bloomington  Benevolent  Society 
that  was  organized  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  war.  Having  been 
closely  connected  with  her  in  this 
work,  I  desire  to  add  something  to 
the  tribute  paid  to  her  worth  in  your 
paper. 

"The  poornever  had  a  better  friend. 
Although  her  home  was  not  in  the 
fifth  ward,  the  poor  families  that 
lived  on  the  "forty  acres"  knew  the 
pathway  that  led  to  her  door,  and 
they  never  went  away  empty-handed. 
She  befriended  the  outcast,  visited 
the  sick  and  comforted  the  dying. 
Socially  she  was  a  favorite  with  all; 
always  ready  to  say  a  helpful  word, 
her  judgment  and  counsel  was 
sought  in  the  solution  of  difficult 
problems. 

"It  was  Mrs.  Jackman  who  sent  a 
written  request  to  the  committee  who 
were  preparing  a  program  for  Deco- 
ration Day,  (the  second  year  that  day 
was  observed  by  the  city)  to  have  a 
place  set  apart  in  the  cemetery  to  be 
decorated  in  "Memory  of  our  un- 
known dead."  This  was  done,  Bloom- 
ington thus  being  the  first  city  to  es- 
tablish that  which  in  a  few  years  be- 
came a  permanent  custom  all  over 
our  nation.  When  the  proceedings  of 
that  committee  meeting  were  made 
public,  Mrs.  Jackman  was  not  given 
the  credit  she  deserved,  and  when 
some  of  her  friends  spoke  of  the 
omis.?ion  and  wished  to  have  it  made 
right,  she  objected,  saying:  "Never 
mind,  it  makes  no  difference  so  long 
as  the  request  was  granted."  Her 
life  was   a  benediction. 

Cordially    yours, 
(Signed.)  M.    P.    HOOVER." 

Bennett,    Neb.,   January    7,    1901. 

This  tribute  from  one  who  knew 
her  in  her  prime  and  recognized  her 
worth  was  not  only  very  gratifying 
to  her  friends  but  valuable  as  giving 
testimony  to  her  work  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Always  interested  in  books  and  lit- 
erary pursuits,  she  soon  after  taking 
lip  her  residence  in  Bloomington,  be- 
came interested  in  the  library,  and 
upon  the  re-organization  of  the  Li- 
brary Association  In  1867,  she  was 
made  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
serving  continuously  until  1878,  being 
from  1870,  vice-president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. With  her  usual  lavish  gen- 
erosity, she  spent  time,  strength  and 
money  freely  in  its  service,  and 
throughout  the  remainder  of  her  life 
no  object  was  dearer  to  her  than  the 
library. 


For  several  years,  during  the  time 
of  struggle,  she  supplied  the  reading 
tables  with  periodicals  at  her  own 
expense,  and  her  gifts  of  books  were 
not  few.  As  has  already  been  said, 
she  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Benevolent  Association,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  its  workings,  being  at 
one  time  treasurer,  and  ever  holding 
herself  in  readiness  to  answer  any 
call  for  help  or  to  fill  any  place  which 
needed   her   aid. 

Many  days  did  she  spend  in  visit- 
ing the  poor  of  the  city,  and  after 
her  death,  those  whom  she  had  aided 
spoke  of  her  kind  deeds  and  words  of 
sympathy    with    tearful    eyes. 

When  the  Woman's  Educational 
Association  in  connection  with  the 
Wesleyan  University  was  organized, 
Mrs  Jackman  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  and  a  director  of  the  so- 
ciety. After  the  purchase  of  Ma- 
jor's college  by  this  association  and 
the  re-opening  of  it  under  the  name 
of  "Henrietta  Hall,"  as  a  boarding 
place  for  young  women  attending  the 
Wesleyan,  Mrs.  Jackman  took  an 
active  part  in  the  management,  aid- 
ing by  counsel  and  gifts  in  the  fur- 
nishing and  other  preparations,  per- 
sonally overseeing  much  of  the  work 
done. 

For  some  time  she  was  correspond- 
ing secretary  for  the  association,  and 
in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  this  post, 
she  endeared  herself  to  many  young 
women  by  her  wise  advice  and  kindly 
counsel.  She  always  was  a  sympa- 
thetic listener  and  able  helper  to  both 
matron  and  boarder  at  the  "Hall," 
while  it  was  carried  on,  and  none  re- 
gretted more  than  she  the  necessity 
which   compelled    its    closing  and   sale. 

Mrs.  Jackman  possessed  artistic 
ability  of  no  mean  order  and  left  to 
her  children  and  grandchildren  sou- 
venirs of  her  own  handiwork  on  can- 
vas and  on  china,  in  which  they  tal?e 
pardonable  pride.  After  family  cares 
had  lessened  and  she  had  more  leis- 
ure, she  decided  to  take  lessons  in 
oil  painting,  securing  as  a  teacher 
Albert  Jenks,  of  Chicago,  a  noted 
portrait  painter.  After  months  of 
work,  her  first  canvases,  the  finished 
portraits  of  two  grandchildren,  with 
several  other  studies,  were  lost  in  the 
great  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  which  de- 
stroyed the  studio  in  which  she  had 
painted  and  from  which  she  had  not 
removed  them — so  of  this  period  of 
her  work,  but  little  was  left.  Pre- 
ferring landscapes  to  portraits,  she 
studied  under  P.  Fishe  Reed,  Henry 
Elkins   and  Mr.   Kenney,   all  artists  of 
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note,  and  many  fine  pictures  grace 
the  walls  of  her  home;  and  delight 
the  eyes  of  children  and  friends.  A 
picture  painted  for  a  granddaughter 
only  six  weeks  before  her  death 
shows  that  her  hand  had  not  lost  its 
cunning  even   in  old   age. 

Perhaps  the  art  in  which  she  ex- 
celled was  china  painting.  Of  this, 
her  fariiily  have  many  specimens,  of 
which  they  are  justly  proud;  one  set 
of  plates  especially,  whose  designs 
were  copied  from  flowers  grown  in 
her  own  garden,  is  most  artistically 
done. 

In  horticulture  and  gardening  Mrs. 
Jackman  was  most  successful,  and 
her  garden  was  for  many  years  her 
pride  and  joy.  She  learned  from 
professional  horticulturists  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  grape-vine,  and  the 
first  pleasant  spring  days  found  her 
out  with  pruning  knife,  caring  for 
her  grape-arbor,  until  the  infirmities 
of  age  made  such  exposure  danger- 
ous to  health  and  life. 

She  was  possessed  of  an  unusual 
aptitude  for  business  affairs,  espe- 
cially in  a  woman  who  had  lived  the 
sheltered  life  which  had  been  her  lot; 
and  her  management  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  comfort  and  ease  of  the 
later  years  of  her  husband  and  her- 
self; and  enabled  them  to  leave  a 
competence  to  the  children  whom 
they  loved,  and  for  whom  both  had 
made  many  sacrifices.  Her  love  for 
husband,  children  and  friends  though 
quietly  expressed  was  intense,  and 
no  task  was  too  great  when  they 
needed  her  care,  and  she  often  sacri-, 
ficed  her  own  comfort  for  theirs  and 
frequently  denied  herself  to  secure 
for  them  some  coveted  pleasure  or  de- 
sired object.  Her  last  thought  was 
for  the  one  who  was  caring  for  her 
and  who  showed  symptoms  of  ill- 
ness; her  last  words  were  of  sym- 
pathy and  caution  to  him  to  care  for 
himself. 

After  the  death  of  husband  and  son 
in  1S96,  Mrs.  Jackman's  health,  here- 
tofore vigorous,  failed  perceptibly, 
and  one  by  one  she  dropped  the  vari- 
ous occupations  in  which  she  had  de- 
lighted; excepting  the  oversight  of 
her  family  affairs  and  housekeeping, 
which  she  maintained  to  the  end; 
looking  after  all  details  and  expendi- 
tures in  the  business  way  which  was 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  her  na- 
ture, even  when  confined  to  her  room 
and   unable   to   care   for   herself. 

Just  after  midnight  on  December 
17,  1900,  she  passed  from  earthly 
scenes    after      an    illness      of      several 


weeks'  duration,  throughout  which, 
though  suffering  much,  she  retained 
her  clearness  of  mind,  and  her  bright 
conversation,  patience  and  love  and 
care  for  all  about  her,  made  her  sick- 
room the  "Mecca"  of  the  entire 
household.  Two  days  later,  in  hope 
of  a  glorious  reunion  some  day,  her 
children  and  friends  consigned  all 
that  was  mortal  of  the  loved  one  to 
her  final  resting  place  beside  her  hus- 
band  in  Evergreen   cemetery. 

For  long  years  she  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church,  and  one  of  its  most  active 
supporters  and  devout  attendants  un- 
til her  strength  failed,  and  even  in 
her  feeble  state,  she  delighted  in  the 
services,  and  was  often  in  her  place 
in  church  when  she  seemed  scarcely 
able  to  attend.  The  last  words  were 
spoken  from  the  pulpit  of  that  church 
over    the    casket   containing  her   form. 

Rev.  Henry  K.  Denlinger,  her  pas- 
tor, used  as  his  theme  "Death  and 
Gain,"  and  took  occasion  to  pay  a 
touching  tribute  to  the  noble  life  she 
had  lived  as  the  only  true  preparation 
for  death.  Her  life  was  full  of  vir- 
tue and  to  those  who  knew  her  Best 
her  memory  will   be   the  sweetest. 

In  ."ccordance  with  her  oft-ex- 
pressed wish,  the  home  she  loved  and 
which  she  had  made  beautiful  with 
the  work  of  her  hands — was  kept  as 
she  left  It,  and  there  her  children. 
Dr.  Frederick  O.  Jackman,  Mrs.  Hor- 
ace W.  Soper,  Mrs.  Caroline  F.  Kim- 
ball and  one  granddaughter,  Mary  L. 
Kimball,  make  their  home  amid  the 
hallowed   associations    of  her  life. 

Another  son,  Frank  S.  Jackman, 
resides  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.  Three 
granddaughters.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Has- 
brouck.  Mrs.  William  C.  Windle  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  I.  Miller  and  a  grand- 
son, George  Sears  Jackman,  with 
six  great-grandchildren  comprise 
the  rest  of  her  immediate  family.  To 
these  her  life  was  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  energetic  overcoming  of  ob- 
stacles; of  quiet  perseverance  in  the 
path  of  duty,  and  of  an  abounding 
faith  and  trust  in  the  goodness  and 
ever-present  help  of  God.  A  beauti- 
ful life  well  lived  —  surely,  "Her 
works  do  follow  her." 

Ira  rierchant. 

Ira  Merchant  does  not  rank  with 
the  snow-birds  of  B\oomington;  is 
not  even  an  old  settler  but  has  made 
the  city  his  home  :yor  thirty-five 
years;  long  enough  to  ante  date  the 
commencement    of    the    improvements 
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that  have  made  Bloomington  the  equal 
of  any  of  the  inland  cities  of  the 
west.  With  the  municipal  improve- 
ments from  their  inception  in  1869 
until  1S84  he  was  engaged  in  plan- 
ning and  supervising  the  construction 
of  pavements,  sewers  and  water  sup- 
ply. Up  to  1869,  in  rainy  weather 
Bloomington  was  emphatically  a  mud 
town;  but  the  mud  embargo  of  1869 
which  prohibited  for  three  weeks  the 
use  of  teams  and  miscellaneous  haul- 
ing, made  it  necessary  to  get  a  solid 
street  from  the  two  railroad  depots 
then  in  the  city  to  the  court  house 
square,  the  central  business  portion  of 
the  city.  Mr.  Merchant  was  born  in 
Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  near 
Morristown  in  1837.  Until  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  assisted  in 
the  work  on  the  home  farm.  His  ed- 
ucation was  in  select  schools  in  New- 
ark, New  Jersey.  He  left  home  in 
November,  1854,  and  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  rodman  on  a  survey  being 
made  for  the  North  Missouri  railway 
(now  Wabash)  from  St.  Louis  north- 
westerly to  Macon  City.  After  com- 
pletion of  surveys,  worked  on  con- 
struction in  Boone  and  Audrain 
counties,  until  for  lack  of  funds  the 
work  ceased  early  in  1856.  That  sum- 
mer worked  for  his  uncle,  Ahaz  Mer- 
chant, who  was  city  engineer  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Later  secured  a  po- 
sition with  an  engineering  corps  with 
headquarters  in  Wapello,  Iowa.  The 
work  terminated  for  lack  of  funds  in 
December,  1856,  but  the  engineer  in 
charge  and  his  party  were  transferred 
to  White  Hall,  Illinois,  and  completed 
a  survey  from  that  point  to  Rock  Is- 
land. In  April,  1857,  was  appointed 
assistant  engineer  and  placed  in 
charge  of  construction  from  White 
Hall  to  Beardstown,  fifty  miles.  La- 
ter, when  the  work  was  being  rushed, 
two  divisions  were  formed  and  he 
was  assigned  to  that  portion  from 
the  north  line  of  Scott  county  to 
Beardstown.  In  the  summer  of  1858 
was  assigned  by  the  chief  engineer  to 
make  preliminary  surveys  and  loca- 
tion of  the  road  from  White  Hall  to 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  road  at  Brighton 
and  after  the  completion  of  surveys 
took  charge  of  the  construction.  The 
hard  times  and  business  depression 
preceding  the  war  of  the  rebelllo-n 
closed  the  work  of  construction  and 
for  several  months  he  was  engaged 
in  taking  final  estimates  for  contrac- 
tors from  Brighton  to  Macomb,  Mc- 
Donough  county,  and  was  the  last 
civil  engineer  to  work  on  the  line 
previous    to    the    breaking    out   of    the 


war.  In  August,  1861,  enlisted  at 
Winchester,  Scott  county,  in  a  com- 
pany that  became  C  of  the  2Sth  Illi- 
nois Infantry — camped  at  Fort  Holt, 
Ky.,  until  the  movement  of  troops  up 
the  Tennessee  river,  which  resulted 
in  the  battles  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donaldson  and  Pittsburg  Landing. 
Was  commissioned  by  Governor 
Yates,  second  lieutenant  to  take  rank 
from  November  20,  1861.  November 
19,  1862,  commissioned  first  lieutenant 
on  recommendation  of  his  colonel  and 
the  commission  was  endorsed.  Pro- 
moted for  meritorious  services  at 
Fort  Donaldson  and  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing. Wounded  at  Holly  Springs, 
Miss.,  in  July,  1862.  The  injury  was 
considered  light  but  erysipelas  set- 
ting in  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
arm.  Was  absent  from  his  command 
until  September,  when  he  rejoined  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Was  appointed 
quartermaster  3rd  Brigade  4th  Di- 
vision 16th  Army  Corps,  and  was  in 
the  saddle  constantly  during  Grant's 
movement  south  into  Mississippi  to 
Water  Valley.  The  capture  of  Holly 
Springs  by  Van  Dorn  obliged  Grant 
to  retrograde  and  take  up  a  position 
along  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railroad,  preparatory  to 
moving  on  Vicksburg  via  Mississippi 
river.  The  wounded  arm  caused  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  and  upon  the 
advice  of  Dr.  "V^'est,  regimental  sur- 
geon, who  said  his  continued  service 
would  lead  to  the  loss  of  his  arm,  he 
resigned  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1863. 
Returning  to  Illinois  was  elected  sur- 
veyor of  Sangamon  county,  serving 
two  years.  He  then  engaged  in  the 
sur\'ey  of  the  Sullivant  lands  in  Ford 
county,  and  had  charge  of  the  field 
party  making  surveys  for  the 
Peoria  and  Rock  Island  railway  and 
came  to  Bloomington  upon  the  com- 
pletion  of  that  work. 

The  macadam  pavements  from  the 
I.  C.  depot  on  Grove  and  Main  and 
from  the  C.  &  A.  on  Chestnut  and 
Center  to  the  public  square  were  the 
start  of  Bloomington's  municipal  im- 
provements, these  being  constructed 
in  1869.  In  1870  the  north  side  Of  the 
square  was  paved  with  Nicholson; 
and  wood  pavement  together  with 
rubble  stone  blocks  was  extended 
through  the  business  portion  of  the 
city.  In  1877  a  block,  the  west  side 
of  the  square  was  paved  with  vitri- 
fied brick,  being  the  first  block  of 
brick  pavement  laid  in  the  United 
States.  The  test  of  this  pavement 
was  so  satisfactory  that  the  city  used 
brick    from    that    time    exclusively    for 
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street,  pavements.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  the  cities  of  from  five  to  one 
hundred  thousand  population  there 
are  more  square  yards  of  brick  pave- 
ment than  all  others  combined.  The 
building  of  sewers  was  commenced 
in  1872.  The  city  being  traversed  by 
two  waterways  known  as  the  north 
and  south  sloughs  which  had  become 
deep  and  dangerous  washouts  by  rea- 
son of  the  large  volume  of  water 
passing  through  these  natural  outlets 
it  became  necessary  to  build  large 
storm  sewers  along  their  courses  be- 
fore the  business  and  residence  por- 
tions could  have  the  benefit  of  lateral 
eewers.  Previous  to  18S4  these  main 
sewers  were  completed  together  with 
a  large  number  of  laterals  placing  the 
sewerage  problem  in  such  shape  that 
it  could  be  extended  from  year  to 
year  as  the  needs  of  the  city  de- 
manded. In  1874  the  city  well  was 
dug,  and  what  proved  a  satisfactory 
supply  of  water  to  warrant  the  con- 
struction of  water-works  determined. 
The  well  was  completed,  a  pumping 
station  erected  near  it,  and  a  stand- 
pipe  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  two 
hundred  feet  high  erected  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  south  of  the 
pumping  works.  The  stand  pipe  has 
furnished  the  best  of  equalized  wa- 
ter pressure,  both  for  fire  and  domes- 
tic purposes.  The  mains  were  ex- 
tended to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city 
and  the   wishes    of   the   residents. 

Plans  for  all  of  these  improve- 
ments, lists  of  property  owners  and 
plats  of  property  specially  assessed 
for  the  construction  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  Merchant  and  a  record  of  each 
Btep  taken  to  construct  or  extend  any 
and  all  of  these  improvements  was 
kept  in  the  engineer's  oflice  in  forms 
and   books   originated   by  him. 

Since  retirement  from  the  city  en- 
gineer's office  he  has  been  employed 
as  business  agent  for  the  excutors  of 
the  estate  of  David  Davis  and  later 
in  the  same  capacity  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Davis   Swayne. 

Mr.  Merchant  died  at  Bloomington 
November    27,    1902. 


Mrs.  riary  Arenz  Merchant.    ^ 

Mrs.  Mary  Arenz  Merchant  is  the 
fourth  of  ten  children  born  to  Francis 
and  Louisa  Arenz,  of  Arenzville,  Cass 
county,  Illinois.  The  date  of  her 
birth  was  February  28,  1S41.  She 
was  educated  at  the  Methodist  Fe- 
male College  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  and 
was  married  to  Ira  Merchant,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1860.     The  father  was  a  prom- 


inent business  man  of  Cass  county, 
interested  in  the  politics  of  the  40s 
and  50s  and  was  a  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Lincoln,  Yates,  Baker,  Mc- 
Clernand,  Palmer  and  other  noted 
leaders  in  political  life  at  that  time. 
One  child,  a  daughter,  Ella,  was  born, 
educated  in  Bloomington,  and  in  1S83 
was  married  to  C.  H.  McWhorter  and 
now   resides    in   Minneapolis,    Mihn, 

The  first  board  of  trustees  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  Soldiers' 
Orphans'  Home  selected  Mrs.  Mer- 
chant to  act  as  superintendent  of  the 
first  temporary  home  to  be  opened 
which  was  located  in  Bloomington  for 
the  accommodation  of  children — 
while  the  permanent  home  was  being 
constructed — and  she  came  from 
Springfield  and  received  the  first 
children  August  5,  1867,  in  a  house, 
1207  North  Main  street,  opposite  the 
residence   of  the  late  J.   T.    Snell. 

This  house  was  soon  filled  to  over- 
fiowing  and  fifty-four  children  were 
housed  and  cared  for  there  until  the 
permanent  home  was  opened  in  June, 
1869.  At  one  time  there  were  sixty- 
three  children,  but  it  became  neces- 
sary to  open  another  temporary  home 
at  the  corner  of  North  (now  Monroe) 
and  Prairie  streets  where  forty  chil- 
dren were  cared  for.  Mrs.  Merchant 
had  no  precedents  to  follow.  She  was 
obliged  to  originate  methods  in  or- 
ganization, and  was  ably  assisted  by 
Mr.  Jesse  A.  Willson,  the  resident 
trustee,  and  Dr.  N.  B.  Cole,  who  had 
been   appointed   the   physician. 

At  one  time  there  were  fourteen 
children  sick  with  measles  and  two 
with  scarlet  fever,  and  they  had  to 
be  cared  for  and  the  other  children 
V^rotected  in  a  house  with  insufficient 
room  and  as  judged  by  later  sanative 
ideas,  was  without  any  conveniences 
when  all   the   children   were   well. 

Take  a  house  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  an  ordinary  family;  with 
four  rooms  and  a  kitchen  below 
stairs  and  four  rooms  above,  with  a 
narrow  hall  on  each  fioor;  place  fifty- 
four  children  and  the  necessary  help 
to  care  for  them,  and  it  would  be  a 
vexing  problem  for  a  superintendent 
if  all  were  in  perfect  health;  add 
sickness  and  one  can  imagine  the  re- 
sponsibility; but  all  were  brougljt 
safely  through  without  the  loss  of  a 
child,  and  turned  over  to  the  perma- 
nent home  a  healthy,  well  trained 
and  polite  body — creditable  wards  of 
the  state.  Mrs.  Merchant  was  untir- 
ing in  her  labors  and  personally  saw 
that  her  instructions  were  carried  out 
as   to   the   children's   diet   and  clothing 
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and  the  trustees  in  providing  for  the 
opening-  of  other  temporary  homes 
followed  her  ideas  as  to  their  govern- 
ment. She  individually  made  all  pur- 
chases of  supplies  and  materials 
used,  kept  her  accounts  and  made  re- 
ports to  the  trustees  and  they  consid- 
ered her  services  so  satisfactory  that 
she  was  tendered  by  the  trustees 
unanimously  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  permanent  home 
which  she  was  obliged  to  decline  on 
account  of  the  precarious  health  of 
her    daughter. 

Mrs.  Merchant  has  been  a  resident 
of  Bloomington  for  thirty-five  years. 
She  united  with  the  Second  Presby- 
terian church  on  coming  here,  and  is 
today  a  working  member  of  that  con- 
gregation. 

Dr.  Prank  J.  Mittan. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Mittan,  the  son  of 
George  H.  and  Eliza  M.  Mittan,  was 
born  on  a  farm  at  DeWitt,  DeWitt 
county,  Illinois,  April  13.  18G5.  In 
1875  moved  to  Farmer  City  and  the 
next  year  to  Bellflower  in  McLean 
county,  where  he  lived  until  1891, 
when  he  removed  to  Colfax,  Illinois, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
DeWitt,  Farmer  City  and  Bellflower 
and  for  four  years  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of   McLean   county. 

He  began  reading  medicine  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Godfrey  at  Bellflower  in 
1883,  while  still  teaching.  In  1887  he 
entered  the  Miami  Medical  College 
at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  graduated 
from  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
in  1.S91,  since  which  time  he  ha^  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  there,  but  has  recently 
sold  out  his  office  and  biTsiness  and 
after  some  special  work  in  New  York 
City  he  will  probably  remove  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

He  was  married  to  Emma  L. 
Butcher,  of  Bellflower.  November  24, 
1886.  Has  served  on  the  school 
board  of  Colfax  almost  all  the  time 
of  his  residence,  five  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  Served  one  year 
as  president  of  the  town  board  and 
been  a  member  of  the  village  board 
of  health   for   eight  years. 

Dr.  Mittan  is  a  member  of  the  Mc- 
Lean County  Medical  Society,  also  of 
the  State  Society  and  American 
Medical    Association. 

Served  as  worshipful  master  of  Col- 
fax Lodge  No.  799,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  for 
three    years      and      is    a      member    of 


Bloomington  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and 
of  Bloomington  Council,  R  &  S.  M., 
and    of  DeMolay    Commandery. 

Dr.  Mittan  is  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics and  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county.  The  Colfax 
Leader  well  says,  "His  place  as  a 
citizen,  neighbor  and  representative 
of  the  medical  profession  is  in  the 
front  rank  and  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  community  and  his  patients 
make   him   universally  popular." 

Francis  IVl.  Moats. 

Francis  M.  Moats  is  a  son  of  Henry 
and  Elsie  (Van  Buskirk)  Moats  and 
was  born  in  Money  Creek  township 
in  this  county,  February  20,  1840,  and 
has  resided  continuously  since  within 
a  mile  of  his  birthplace — which  cabin 
is  furtlier  famous  as  the  birthplace, 
many  years  earlier,  of  Peter  Guthrie, 
of  Bloomington,  111.  He  was  married 
October  27,  1858,  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Arbuckle,  daughter  of  David  and 
Abigail  Arbuckle.  She  was  born  in 
Marion  county,  Ohio,  May  24,  1838, 
and  came  to  this  county  with  her 
parents   while   a  child. 

Mr.  Moats  may  justly  be  called  an 
"early  settler"  and  has  literally 
"grown  up  with  the  country."  He 
"was  for  many  years  widely  known  as 
a  stock  shipper,  but  has  always  re- 
sided on  his  farm,  although  of  late 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
grain  shipping  business  in  addition 
to  his   farming  interests. 

Henry  rioats. 

Henry  Moats  was  bom  November 
26,  ISIO,  in  Licking  county.  Ohio,  and 
came  to  this  county  with  his  parents 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  and 
settled  in  Money  Creek  township, 
where  he  resided  continuously  till  his 
death,  vfhich  occurred  September  13, 
1890.  He  was  married  November  2, 
1837,  to  Miss  Elsie  Van  Buskirk,  who 
was  born  in  Pickaway  county,  Ohio, 
July  26,  1816,  and  came  to  this  county 
with  her  parents  in  1829.  Her  death 
occurred  in  October,  1S90,  just  six 
weeks  after  that  of  her  husband.  To 
this  union  there  were  born  four  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
The  surviving  children  are  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Mary  J.  Rankin,  who  now 
resides  in  Money  Creek  township; 
and  a  son,  Francis  M.  Moats,  also  liv- 
ing in  Money  Creek  township.  "Un- 
cle" Henry  Moats,  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly   called,    was    widely    known    and 
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highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  all 
for  his  sturdy  integrity  as  well  as  for 
his  kind  and  generous  disposition. 
His  portrait,  which  accompanies  this 
sketch,  will  bring  back  pleasant 
memories  to  the  minds  of  many  yet 
living. 

Henry  McCormick. 

Professor  Henry  McCormick  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1837  and  came  to- 
the  United  States  at  the  age  of  16. 
He  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Illinos  State 
Normal  University,  of  which  institu- 
tion he  is  vice-president  and  in  which 
he   has   taught   since   1869.  " 

Professor  McCormick  obtained  his 
degrees  of  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  from  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  by  exam- 
ination, having  been  among  the  first 
to  take  the  non-resident  course;  and 
that  institution  has  recently  honored 
him  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

He  is  the  author  of  two  books  on 
geography  (of  which  subject  he  was 
teacher  for  many  years)  "Practical 
Work  in  Geography"  and  "Sugges- 
tions on  Teaching  Geography,''  and  is 
in  demand  as  a  lecturer  and  as  insti- 
tute  instructor. 

Professor  McCormick  wasi  married  in 
1859  to  Miss  Numantia  B.  Kinyon  of 
Sharon,  Wis.,  and  is  the  father  of  five 
children,  viz:  Mrs.  O.  R.  Trowbridge 
of  Normal,  Dr.  N.  K.  McCormick  of 
Normal,  Prof.  E.  B.  McCormick  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Manhat- 
tan, Kas.,  Dr.  F.  C.  McCormick  of 
Normal,  Mr.  H.  G.  McCormick,  stu- 
dent at  Ann  Arbor,   Mich. 

Benjamin  Ofden. 

Mr.  Ogden  was  born  at  "Pickaway 
Plains"  in  Ohio  February  7,  1803.  He 
removed  from  Fayette  county,  Ohio, 
to  Illinois  in  the  fall  of  1830,  locating 
in  what  is  now  Money  Creek  town- 
ship in  this  county.  He  was  married 
at  Yankeetown,  Fayette  county,  Ohio, 
in  1824,  to  Miss  Sarah  Stretch,  a 
daughter  of  Jesse  and  Elizabeth 
(Van  Dolah)  Stretch,  who  was  born 
at  Redstone,  Pennsylvania,  July  18, 
1806.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  dead, 
and  most  of  them  dying  in  childhood, 
although  Mrs.  Maria  McAfferty, 
widow  of  Dr.  Ethan  McAfferty,  died 
in  June,  1895,  and  Mrs.  Amanda  Mc- 
Afferty, widow  of  J.  McAfferty,  died  in 
March,  1901.  Benjamin  Ogden  died 
September  26,  1873,  and  his  wife  died 
October  31,  1882,  and  all  of  the  de- 
ceased are  buried  in  Pennell  grave- 
yard, in  Money  Creek  township,  this 
county.       The    surviving    children    are 


Jesse  Ogden,  aged  C8,  now  residing 
in  the  village  of  Towanda,  111.,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stover,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet   Haworth. 

John  Lewis  Orendorff. 

John  Lewis  Orendorff,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Lavina  Sayles  Orendorff, 
was  born  at  Blooming  Grove,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1S25,  the  first  white  male  child 
born  within  the  present  limits  of  Mc- 
Lean county.  His  first  trip  from 
home,  except  going  to  mill,  was  in 
1833  to  Sangamon  county.  The  first 
stop  was  at  Grandfather  Orendorff's 
place  on  Sugar  Creek,  eight  miles 
northeast  of  where  Lincoln  now  is. 
When  he  crossed  Salt  Creek  deer 
were  feeding  in  the  bottom  like  so 
many  cattle.  They  didn't  seem  dis- 
turbed by  seeing  him  with  the  team 
and  covered  wagon.  Grandfather 
Sayles,  whom  he  visited,  lived  seven 
miles  this  side  of  Springfield,  right  on 
the  present  track  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  r?iilroad  in  a  double  log  cabin, 
he  living  in  one  room  and  an  aunt, 
Sarah  Sayles,  in  the  other.  It 
was  Christmas  time,  and  his 
brother  Oliver,  his  cousin,  James 
Sayles  and  himself  went  fishing  down 
on  the  Sangamon  river,  a  mile  and 
a  half  away.  The  river  was  frozen 
over,  the  ice  clear,  slick  and  smooth. 
They  would  walk  on  the  ice  until  they 
could  see  a  fish,  then  a  blow  with  an 
ax  over  him,  then  they  would  cut  a 
hole  and  pull  the  fish  out.  That  was 
not  all  the  fun  they  had.  They  yoked 
up  a  couple  of  calves  and  tied  their 
tails  together  and  turned  them  in  a 
stump  lot.  They  ran  astride  a  stump 
and  tore  the  brush  off  one  of  their 
tails.  His  cousin  was  afraid  his 
grandfather  would  punish  him.  On 
this  trip  he  first  saw  a  tame  turkey. 
Wild  turkeys  were  very  common  then. 

His  next  trip  was  in  1834,  moving 
a  family  to  Pleasant  Grove,  eight 
miles  this  side  of  Pekin,  James  and 
Benjamin  Kimler,  with  a  four-horse 
team,  and  his  brother  James  with 
another  four-horse  team,  and  he, 
horseback,  to  drive  the  cows.  After 
they  crossed  the  Mackinaw  river 
Isaac  Kimler  found  a  bee  tree  which 
they  cut  down  and  got  some  honey 
but  not  much.  The  family  stopped 
at  William  Ramsey's  farm.  The 
next  day  they  went  up  the  river  bluffs 
not  far  from  Peoria,  drove  down  a 
hollow  where  they  found  coal  crop- 
ping out.  The  men  dug  quite  a  load 
for  each  team.  On  the  way  back  they 
liad    to   hunt      a    ferry      to    cross      the 
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Mackinaw,  which  was  booming  from 
recent  rains.  It  took  several  trips  to 
get  them  across.  This  coal  was  used 
by  John  Kimler  for  blacksmith  pur- 
poses and  was,  he  thinks,  the  first 
coal  used  in  this  county.  Mr. 
Orendorff'  s  father  and  James  Al- 
lin  agreed  that  whoever  laid 
out  the  town  for  the  county  seat 
of  McLean  county  should  give  the 
other  forty  acres  of  timber.  Allin  got 
the  town  and  gave  Mr.  Orendorff's 
father  forty  acres,  near  the  city  cem- 
etery which  his  father  sold  to  Kimler, 
the    blacksmith. 

In  1834  he  and  his  brother  James, 
and  a  few  others  went  to  Chicago, 
driving  ox  teams.  They  had  three 
wagons  loaded  with  shelled  corn,  two 
teams  of  four  oxen  each  and  a  four- 
horse  team.  At  Mackinaw  one  of  the 
wagons  broke  down  and  they  camped 
there  until  Jacob  Spawr,  now  living, 
a  hundred  years  old,  repaired  it.  The 
next  camping  was  at  Eppard's  Point, 
and  the  next  at  Wolff's  Grove.  At 
Eppard's  -Point  they  turned  the  teams 
out  and  the  oxen  got  the  milk  sick  but 
it  did  not  develop  until  they  started 
back,  when  one  of  them  wandered 
off  and  they  never  found  it.  They 
Bold  their  corn  for  about  fifty  cents  a 
bushel.  The  return  loads  were  prin- 
cipally salt.  They  were  gone  three 
weeks.  At  Chicago  they  stopped  with 
Rev.  William  See,  the  pioneer  Metho- 
dist minister  at  Blooming  Grove.  He 
was  then  keeping  a  boarding  house  or 
hotel  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Chicago 
river.  They  took  their  own  provi- 
sions along  with  them.  At  night  they 
turned  the  cattle  out  to  graze.  There 
was  nothing  at  Pontiac  then  but  a 
single  log  cabin.  They  got  t  heir 
meals  there  coming  back.  The 
charge  was  twelve  and  one-half 
cents  a  meal.  At  Chicago  and  also 
at  Kankakee  they  met  Indians.  The 
lake  was  the  first  large  body  of  wa- 
ter he  had  ever  seen.  It  made  a  great 
impression   on  him. 

Susan  R.  Hoover  was  the  wife  of 
John  Lewis  Orendorff,  daughter  of 
Joel  and  Anna  Hoover,  who  moved 
from  Hagerstown,  Md.,  about  1805,  to 
Kentucky,  but  not  liking  to  live  in 
a  slave  state  they  moved  to  Cler- 
mount  county,  Ohio.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Lewis  Orendorff  June  11, 
18.57.  They  have  had  eight  children, 
including  three  pairs  of  twins.  Mary, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in 
18713;  William  A.,  who  married  Laura 
B.  Cartmel  and  lives  near  the  old 
home;       they      have       two       children, 


Lloyd  and  Irene.  Ollie  H.,  who  mar- 
lied  Adda  L,  Hoffman,  they  have  one 
daughter,  Edna  F.,  they  live  on  the 
old  home  place.  Ernest,  the  twin 
brother  of  William  H.,  died  when 
eight  months  old.  George  Lewis,  the 
twin  brother  of  Oliver,  died  when  two 
years  old.  Eddie  and  Ella,  twins. 
Eddie  married  Mary  E.  I>ash;  they 
have  two  sons,  one  died  in  infancy, 
the  other,  Ray,  lives  in  Portland,  O., 
with  his  mother.  Eddie  died  in  1885. 
Ella  married  George  W.  Hoffman,  who 
lives  near  Farmer  City.  They  have 
nine  children,  six  girls  and  three  boys, 
Jesse  L.  married  Hattie  V.  Love  in 
Boone  county,  Ohio,  where  he  now 
lives. 

Thomas  Orendorff. 

Thomas  Orendorff  was  born  at 
Spartensburg,  S.  C,  August  14,  1800. 
When  seven  years  old  he  commenced 
with  his  father's  family  their  migra- 
tions, first  to  North  Carolina,  then  to 
Georgia,  from  there  to  Tennessee, 
thence  to  Kentucky,  thence  to  the 
little  Wabash  in  Illinois,  thence  to  St. 
Clair  county,  then  to  Sangamon 
county.  Still  unsatisfied,  in  the  spring 
of  1S"3,  William  and  Thomas  Oren- 
dorff, saddled  their  horses  and  started 
north.  At  Blooming  Grove,  where 
Dawson  and  Hendrix  had  preceded 
them,,  they  found  the  garden  spot  of 
the  world  and  here  staid  their  wan- 
derings, and  built  their  cabins  in 
what  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
the  Orendorff  neighborhood  and  where 
their  descendants  still  live;  by  their 
upright  lives  and  simple  virtues,  keep- 
ing bright  and  untarnished  the  family 
name. 

At  that  time  the  Indians  still  occu- 
pied this  county,  with  settlements  at 
Pleasant  Hill  and  Old  Town,  and 
scattered  wigwams  in  all  our  groves. 
Nothwithistanding  they  had  made  a 
treaty  relinquishing  their  rights  to 
this  region,  they  were  loath  to  give  it 
up,  and  their  chief  ordered  Thomas 
Orendorff  to  leave,  to  go  back  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Sangamon.  A  warm 
discvi3sion  arose  between  them,  but 
Mr.  Orendorff  refused  to  leave,  though 
advised  by  the  Indian  agent  to  do  so 
in  order  to  save  his  life.  The  Indian 
men  considered  work  fit  only  for 
squaws.  Occasionally  some  of  them 
would  do  a  little.  One  chopped  logs 
for  Mr.  Orendorff,  while  the  latter 
split  rails,  paying  the  Indian  a  twist 
of  tobacco  for  each  cut,  nine  twists  in 
all.  He  also  assisted  Mr.  Orendorff 
in  putting  up  a  cabin. 
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In  October,  1824,  he  married  Mary 
Mathilda  Walker,  daughter  of  the  pio- 
neer William  Walker.  When  Mr. 
Orendorff  came  to  Blooming-  Grove  it 
was  a  part  of  Fayette  county.  In 
1827  it  became  apart  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated county  of  Tazewell,  which  was 
organized  at  the  cabin  of  William  Or- 
endorff In  Blooming  Grove,  at  which 
tiKie  William  H.  Hodge  was  elected 
sheriff  and  Thomas  Orendorff  coroner 
of  Tazewell  county. 

In  1S30  the  county  of  McLean  was 
organized.  The  petition  for  the  new 
county  was  taken  to  the  legislature 
at  Vandalia  by  Thomas  Orendorff  and 
James  Latta,  the  latter  a  Methodist 
minister,  militia  colonel,  land  specu- 
lator and  all  around  man,  useful  in 
every  emergency  of  pioneer  life  from 
a  revival  to  a  militia  muster.  Mr. 
Orendorff  had  thirteen  children,  the 
two  oldest,  twins,  dying  in  Infancy, 
eleven  grew  up  to  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood: John  Berry,  David  O.,  Mrs. 
Mary  Saphronia  Atyle,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Scott,  Mrs.  Caroline  Baremore,  Mrs. 
Sarah  M.  Orendorff,  Thomas  W.,  Mar-  . 
tha  M.  Luce,  Charles,  Ben  J.  and  Mrs. 
Oliver   J.   HoUis. 

Mr.  Orendorff  was  a  stalwart  man, 
six  foot,  four  inches  high,  spare  built, 
athletic,  faithful  in  all  relations  of 
life,  public  and  private.  He  died 
March  31,  1881,  sincerely  mourned  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

iVlary  Mathilda  Walker-Orendorff. 

Mary  Mathilda  Walker-Orendorff, 
daughter  of  William  Walker,  was  born 
August  16,  1808.  She  married  Thomas 
Orendorff  October  4,  1824,  the  second 
white  couple  married  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  McLean  county.  In  those 
days  marriage  licenses  could  only  be 
obtained  by  going  to  Vandalia,  the 
county  seat;  that  involved  too  much 
time  and  money  so  Mr.  Orendorff  de- 
clared to  the  world  his  intention  to 
marry  Miss  Walker  by  notices  posted 
up  on  the  trees.  When  she  came  here 
the  Indians  were  quite  numerous,  and 
very  friendly,  the  white  children  play- 
ing with  the  Indian  children.  Miss 
Walker  learned  many  Indian  words, 
and  learned  to  count  to  ten  in  the 
Kickapoo  language,  which  she  re- 
membered to  the  day  of  her  death: 
1,  cota;  2,  nitio;  3,  naha;  4,  nawai; 
5,  palini;  6,  cotosh;  7,  mishosh;  8, 
hosh;  9,  paschon;   10,   telon. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her 
life,  she  was  helpless  and  a  great  suf- 
ferer from  paralysis,  but  she  bore  her 
long   suffering     with     Christian   forti- 


tude,   dying  at  her  old  home  January 
19,  1S91. 

John  Berry  Orendorff. 

John  Berry  Orendorff,  the  son  of 
Thoma.'S  Orendorff,  was  born  at 
Blooming  Grove  May  3,  1827;  married 
to  Nancy  Jane  McCain,  November  18, 
1847.  Mr.  Orendorff  has  been  the  vice- 
president  of  the  McLean  County  His- 
torical Association  from  its  organiza- 
tion. His  life  spanning  almost  the 
entire  history  of  McLean  county,  has 
given  him  unusual  opportunities  of 
knowing  all  iiioneer  history,  and  hav- 
ing a  strong  mind  and  retentive  mem- 
ory and  deeply  interested  in  our  lo- 
cal history,  has  been  of  great  help  to 
the  society  in  its  work.  A  more  ex- 
tended sketch  appears  in  our  first  vol- 
ume. 

Nancy  Jane  iVlcCain=Orendorff. 

Nancj'  Jane  McCain  Orendorff, 
daughter  of  James  and  Jane  (Craig) 
Orendorff,  was  born  in  Gray  county, 
Alabama,  November  9,  1828.  Her 
grandmother  McCain  was  a  sister  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  and  was 
also  a  relative  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
She  came  to  McLean  county  in  1835 
and  was  married  to  John  Berry  Oren- 
dorff' Novemoer  18,  1847,  by  Esq.  Z. 
I^awrence.  When  quite  young  she 
joined  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church.  She  was  educated  in  the 
Bloomington  schools,  having  attended 
at  '"Not  the  Candle  Factory"  on  South 
Main  street.  Among  her  teachers  were 
Dr.  W.  C.  Hobbs,  James  Luce  and 
M.  W.  Packard.  For  several  years 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Grange,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  educational, 
social  and  religious  activities  of  her 
neighborhood.  "She  was  a  woman  of 
sterling  qualities,  a  loving  wife,  an 
affectionate  mother,  a  kind  neighbor." 
She  left  five  surviving  children,  Al- 
bert J.,  Clara  B.  Perry,  Mary  J.  Price, 
Richard  R.   and  Mary  "Varner. 

William  Orendorff. 

Willlani  Orendorff,  the  subject  of 
this  sKetch,  was  born  March  26,  1792, 
in  the  state  of  Geoi'gia.  The  state  of 
Georgia  although  one  of  the  original 
states,  was  then  new  and  sparsely 
settled.  The  stories  and  trials  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  were  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  constitution 
of  the  United  States  had  recently  been 
adopted,  and  George  Washington 'had 
been  inaugurated  and  was  then  serv- 
ing his  first  term  as  President.  The 
government     under     the     constitution 
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"was  then  being  inaugurated,  and  was 
then  an  untried  problem.  All  that 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river 
was  unknown;  it  was  then  known  as 
the  Great  American  Desert,  and  it 
was  eleven  years  after  his  birth  be- 
fore the  Louisiana  purchase  was 
made.  The  business  centers  were 
along'  the  Atlantic  coast;  there  were 
no  steam-boats,  no  railroads,  no  tele- 
graphs, no  Atlantic  cable,  no  tele- 
phones, no  farm  machinery  and  the 
transportation  was  made  by  wagons 
drawn  by  horses  or  oxen.  The  postal 
system  was  then  .iust  at  its  beginning 
and  postage  was  high  and  newspapers 
and  magazines  were  practically  un- 
known in  the   interior  of  Georgia. 

Slavery  then  existed  in  Georgia  and 
was  almost  universally  believed  by 
the  people  to  be  right.  By  reason  of 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  coun- 
try,  .schools  were  out  of  the  question. 

The  history  of  the  Orendorff  family 
is  traceable  back  to  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  Christopher 
Orendorff,  an  officer  of  high  rank  in 
the  German  Army.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  German  duke.  Christo- 
pher seems  to  have  been  a  common 
name  in  the  family.  Christopher  Or- 
endorff, the  father  of  "William  Oren- 
dorff, a  descendant  of  the  family  in 
Germany,  was  the  first  to  come  to  this 
country.  He  arrived  here  before  the 
revolution  or  about  that  time,  and 
settled  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  in 
1791  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Philips  who  was  a  pure  American. 
From  Hagerstown,  after  his  marriage, 
he  removed  to  Georgia,  and  from  Geor- 
gia to  South  Carolina,  near  Spartan- 
burg, thence  to  Tennessee,  thence  to 
Kentucky,  near  Lexington,  from  there 
to  Illinois,  to  what  is  now  known  as  St. 
Clair  and  afterwards  to  Sangamon 
county,  and  finally  to  Logan  county 
sX  a  point  about  eight  miles  north  of 
where  the  city  of  Lincoln  now  stands. 
Here  he  purchased  a  farm  and  re- 
mained until  his  death,  and  was 
iDurled  at  a  cemetery  about  eight 
miles  northeast  of  Lincoln,  and  his 
tomb  stone  is  the  only  date  for  record 
in  existence. 

This  couple  raised  a  very  large  fam- 
ily, consisting  of  twelve  children, 
■who  were  born  in  the  different 
states  through  which  they  traveled, 
and  are  as  follows: 

"William,  born  March  26,  1792;  Polly, 
1794;  John,  1796;  Charles,  1798; 
Thomas,  1800;  Elizabeth,  1803;  Joseph 
and   Benjamin,    twins,    1804;    Rosanna, 


ISOG;  Alfred,  1808;  Nancy,  1812;  David, 
1814. 

All  of  whom  grew  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  and  all  except  one  were 
married.  To  this  family  all  the  Oren- 
dorff's  in  America  trace  their  geneal- 
ogy. This  family  were  remarkable  for 
their  intelligence.  Each  of  the  twelve 
children  were  more  than  six  feet  high, 
except  David,  the  youngest,  who  was 
comparatively  a  small   man. 

When  William  was  very  small  his 
father  moved  to  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina,  and  resided  in  aYid  near 
Spartanburg  until  1807  when  he  re- 
moved west  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains, to  Franklin  county,  Tennessee. 
He  found  the  land  there  was  owned 
by  speculators  and  had  been  surveyed 
in  large  tr.acts  so  that  a  poor  man 
could    not   purchase    them. 

In  1811  the  family  moved  to  Ken- 
tucky, then  wild  and  sparsely  settled. 
After  raising  one  crop  in  Christian 
county,  Ky.,  Mr.  Orendorff  moved  to 
Henderson  county,  Ky.,  and  settled 
near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of 
Henderson.  In  1816  William  visited 
Illinois  and  emigrated  to  this  state  in 
1817.  He  settled  in  Clinton  county, 
May  2.  1817,  more  than  one  year  be- 
fore Illinois  was  admitted  as  a  state, 
and  when  there  were  only  eight  coun- 
ties in  the  territory.  They  remained 
tliere  one  year  and  then  removed  to 
St.    Clair  county,   east  of  Belleville. 

In  the  spring  of  1823  he  moved  to 
Blooming  Grove,  then  known  as 
Keg  Grove,  and  for  ?50  bought  a 
claim  about  five  miles  southeast  of 
where  Bloomington  is  now  located, 
and  near  the  point  of  Blooming  Grove 
where  he  continued  to  live  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  His  brother 
Thomas,  came  with  him,  and  pur- 
chased a  claim,  and  settled  near  Wil- 
liam. 

Mr.  Orendorff  was  a  farmer,  and 
cultivated  his  land,  but  as  there  were 
no  shoe-makers,  or  carpenters,  or 
plow  makers  in  the  country,  he  would 
make  shoes,  stock  a  plow,  or  make  a 
cradle,  for  his  neighbors,  while  they 
would  work  on  his   farm  in  his  place. 

When  he  came  to  Keg  Gro^■e  there 
were  but  few  white  people  within  the 
range  of  twenty  miles  of  where  he 
lived.  This  was  more  than  eight 
years  before  the  location  and  first  sale 
of  lots  in  the  town,  now  the  city  of 
Bloomington.  When  he  moved  to  this 
grove.  Vandalia  was  the  county  seat 
of  the  county  of  Fayette.  In  1827 
Tazewell  county  was  organized  with 
the    county     seat     at   Mackinaw.     In- 
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dians  were  then  roaming  over  this 
country.  Soon  after  his  arrival  here 
he  was  ordered  away  by  the  old  chief 
of  the  Kickapoos,  who  came  with 
Macchina,  who  was  afterwards  chief 
of  the  Kickapoos,  but  he  refused  to 
go  and   was   not  molested. 

The  Indians  in  this  locality  were 
principally  Kickapoos,  but  later  on 
some  Delawares  came,  but  they 
looked  to  the  Kickapoos  for  protec- 
tion. Pottawottamies  also  passed  oc- 
cassionally.  The  Delawares  were  much 
like  the  Kickapoos.  The  Kickapoos 
had  their  town  at  the  head  of  Old 
Town  and  on  the  land  that  now  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  farms  of  lion.  Geo. 
W.  Funk. 

Mr.  Orendorff  was  well  acquainted 
with  Machina  and  others  of  the  In- 
dian Tribes.  He  knew  "Moon  Shine," 
an  Indian  who  worked  and  chopped 
logs  for  Thomas  Orendorff,  a  brother 
of  William  Orendorff.  He  encouraged 
settlement  around  him.  and  assisted 
his  neighbors  in  entering  land.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  enter  and  pur- 
chase all  the  land  adjoining  him. 

Mr.  Orendorff  was  a  man  of  fine 
judgment  and  very  popular.  He  was 
conservative  and  a  man  of  high  moral 
character,  but  living  a  pioneer  life 
and  had  no  opportunity  to  attend 
school,  books  were  few,  and  newspa- 
pei-e  and  magazines  were  unknown  in 
pioneer  life.  He  dresised  nicely  and 
wore  on  public  occasions  a  nice  cloth 
suit,  and  a  silk  hat,  as  did  his 
brothers. 

In  1S25  he  was  nominated  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate,  as  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Fayette  county,  and  was 
commissioned  by  Governor  Edward 
Coles  on  the  tith  day  of  January,  182.5. 
He  was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace 
commissioned  in  the  territory  of  v/hat 
is  now  McLean  county.  His  commis- 
sion was  during  good  behavior,  and 
reads  as   follows: 

"Know  ye  that  William  Orendorff, 
having  been  nominated  by  the  house 
of  representatives  to  the  office  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Fayette  and  his  nomination  having 
been  confirmed  by  the  senate,  I,  Ed- 
ward Coles,  governor  of  the  said  state, 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  afore- 
said, do  appoint  him  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  said  county  and  do  au- 
thorize and  empower  him  to  execute 
and  fulfill  the  duties  of  that  office  ac- 
cording to  law.  And  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  said  office  with  all  the  rights 
and  emoluments  thereunto  legally  ap- 


pertaining during  good  behavior.  In 
testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  state  seal 
to  be  affixed  this  sixth  day  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  the  Forty-ninth." 
By  the   Governor, 

EDWARD   COLES. 
(Seal.)  M.    Birkbeck, 

Secretary   of   State. 

When  he  received  his  commission, 
having  had  no  opportunity  for  school- 
ing and  scarcely  being  able  to  read  or 
write,  he  procured  Miss  Delilah  Mul- 
lin,  who  had  recently  come  from  the 
east,  to  assist  him  in  learning  to  read 
and  write  and  the  fundamental  rules 
of  arithmetic.  Miss  Mullin  was  a 
young  lady  about  eighteen  years  of 
ago,  and  fairly  educated  before  she 
came  west.  She  could  read  and-  write 
well  and  had  some  knowledge  of  fig- 
ures, and  later  on  taught  the  first 
school  in  this  county.  He  studied 
very  hard,  learning  rapidly  and  by 
the  time  the  spring  work  commenced 
he  could  read  very  well,  write  a  fair 
hand  and  had  some  knowledge  of  fig- 
ures. This  enabled  him  later  on  to 
study  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher, 
and  by  the  following  December  he  felt 
himself  qualified  to  act  as  justice  of 
the  peace  and  thereupon  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  the  first  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  territory  now  com- 
posing McLean  county.  When  Taze- 
well county  was  cut  off  from  Fayette, 
the  office  became  elective  and  he  was 
at  the  first  election  held  in  Tazewell 
county,  chosen  justice  of  the  peace  of 
Tazewell  county  and  was  commis- 
sioned September  29,  1827.  This  elec- 
tion was  held  at  his  home  in  Bloom- 
ing Grove.  When  Mr.  Orendorff  was 
appointed  and  commissioned  justice  of 
the  peace,  with  all  his  industry  to 
f(ualify  him,  to  properly  perform  the 
duties  cf  the  office,  he  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  English  or  American 
.TurisjDrudence.  nor  had  he  taken  les- 
sons on  statutory  law.  He  was  not  fa- 
miliar and  in  fact  knew  nothing  about 
the  common  law  or  the  statute,  or 
the  canons  of  construction;  he  had 
probably  never  attended  a  session  of 
court  in  his  life,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  had  ever  met  a  judge  or  ever  been 
introduced  to  a  ''lawyer,  yet  by  his 
practical  common  sense  he  adminis- 
tered the  office  with  dignity,  honor, 
and  credit  to  himself.  When  he  was 
commissioned  and  up  to  1827,  this 
territory    became    a   part    of    Tazewell 
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county  with  the  county  seat  at  Mack- 
inaw town,  only  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant. During  the  time  that  territory 
formed  a  part  of  Fayette  county.mar- 
riages  in  this  part  of  the  state  were 
accomplished  with  great  difficulty. 
The  people  were  all  very  poor,  it  was 
over  a  hundred  miles  to  Vandalia,  the- 
county  seat;  there  were  no  highways 
then  leading  there.  After  the  party 
arrived  at  Vandalia,.  the  license  cost 
$1.25.  But  few  young  men  could 
raise  the  money,  or  were  able  to  own 
a  horse  to  ride  to  Vandalia. 

The  young  men,  in  almost  every 
case  were  compelled  to  walk  to  the 
county  seat  over  a  trackless  road, 
wading  sloughs  and  swimming 
streams.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
and  to  enable  parties  to  obtain  a  li- 
cense from  the  county  clerk  at  Van- 
dalia, and  to  marry  parties  that  de- 
sired to  be  married,  Mr.  Orendorff  de- 
cided that  he  would  marry  parties  on 
notice.  That  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
a  young  man  desiring  to  marry  was 
required  to  give  ten  days'  notice  by 
posting  three  notices  on  the  different 
trees,  stating  to  whom  he  was  to  be 
married,  when  and  where  the  mar- 
riage would  take  place,  and  that  if 
any  person  had  any  objections  to  the 
marriage,  they  would  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  proposed  mar- 
riage and  make  their  objections 
known. 

Just  how  many  couples  were  mar- 
ried by  Mr.  Orendorff  upon  notice  the 
writer  has  been  unable  to  ascertain, 
but  the  following  couples  were  mar- 
ried in  this  way:  William  C.  Cattell 
and  Margaret  Ann  Ellington;  Adam 
Guthrie  and  Mahalia  Sidewell;  Wil- 
liam Lindley  and  Nancy  Kelley;  Jacob 
Spawr   and  Eliza  Trimmer. 

He  returned  to  the  county  clerk  at 
Vandalia,  certificates  of  these  mar- 
riages upon  notice;  the  following  is 
the  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  Wil- 
liam   Cattell   and  Margaret   Ellington: 

"State  of  Illinois,  Fayette  county,  ss. 

"By  publication,  as  the  law  directs  I 
hereby  certify  that  on  the  13th  day  of 
April,  I  joined  together  in  holy  state 
of  matrimony  William  C.  Cattell  and 
Margaret  Ann  Ellington,  of  lawful 
age. 

"Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this 
19  th   day  of  May,    1826. 

WILLIAM  ORENDORFF,  J.  P." 
Certificates  in  the  same  form  are 
on  file  at  Vandalia  as  to  the  marriage 
of  Jacob  Spawr  and  Eliza  Ann  Trim- 
mer, married  December  20,  1826. 
Adam    Guthrie    and    Mahala    Sidewell 


dated  in  1829;  William  Lindley  and 
Nancy  Kelley,  dated  in  1831.  These 
certificates  are  all  in  the  same  form 
except  names  and  dates.  Jacob 
Spawr  named  in  one  of  the  certificates 
is  still  living  at  Lexington  in  this 
county,  and  is  over  100  years  old.  Mr. 
John  Stubblefield  remembers  Mr.  Cat- 
tell and  his  wife  well. 

It  is  believed  by  the  writer  that 
other  couples  were  married  upon  no- 
tice, but  the  writer  was  unable  to 
ascertain  or  find  any  other  certificates 
on  file  in  the  county  clerk's  office  at 
Vandalia.  All  marriage  license  cer- 
tificates and  notices  that  were  not 
lost  or  mislaid  were  in  a  box.  The 
clerk  kindly  assisted  us,  however,  un- 
til we  found  all  the  certificates  that 
were  then  on  file  in  the  otflce. 

When  parties  were  going  to  have  a 
lawsuit  he  would  set  the  case  in  the 
forenoon,  but  would  not  take  it  up 
until  after  dinner.  He  would  give  the 
parties  a  good  dinner,  and  then  in- 
duce them  to  settle. 

William  Orendortf  was  married  four 
times,  and  was  the  father  of  fourteen 
children,  four  of  whom  were  born 
after  he  was  sixty-three  years  of  age. 
He  was  first  niavritd  in  Kentucky  in 
ISll  to  Sarah  Nichols,  they  were  mar- 
ried near  Nicholsville,  Ky.  By  this 
marriage  they  had  three  children, 
James  K.  Orendorff,  born  December 
2S,  1S12.  He  was  married  May  4, 
1S36,  to  Miss  Lavina  Sales.  He  died 
January  1,  1875.  Elizabeth  was  born 
in  1814.  William  was  born  in  1816,  and 
died  in  infancy.  Sarah  was  born  Au- 
gust 6,  1820.  She  married  Seth  Baker, 
a  son  of  Dr.  Baker,  August  20,  1840. 
She  died  May  9,  1848,  and  left  one  son, 
Leander  Baker,  who  now  resides  at 
Farmer  City,  Illinois.  Seth  Baker 
went  west  and  died  several  years  ago. 

William  Orendorff's  first  wife  died 
in  1813.  He  was  married  the  second 
time  in  the  year  1819,  to  Miss  Lavina 
Sales  in  Tennessee.  She  was  of 
Welsh  descent  and  a  sister  of  the  wife 
of-  John  Orendorff,  of  Canton,  Illi- 
nois. By  this  marriage  there  were 
born  four  children. 

Elizabeth  married  Caleb  Kimler 
who  was  a  cabinet-maker  and  lived  In 
this  county.  He  made  coffins  as  a 
part  of  his  trade,  and  the  seasoned 
lumber  used  by  him  was  secured  from 
the  lofts  of  the  cabins  of  the  neigh- 
bors. She  died  about  1843,  her  hus- 
band died  later  on.  She  and  her  hus- 
band are  buried  in  Downs  cemetery  in 
Downs  township  in  this  county. 

Oliver  H.  P.  Orendorff,  born  May  16, 
1822.     April    5,    1847,    was    married    to 
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Sarah  L.  S.  Hendrix,  a  daughter  of 
John  Hendrix,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  this   county. 

Oliver  H.    P.   Orendorf   died  October 

.     His    wife    is    still    living 

near  the  old  homestead. 

John  Lewis  Orendorff,  born  Januai'y 
20,  1825,  was  married  June  11,  1857, 
to  Susan  K.  Hoover;  both  are  still  liv- 
ing, and  residing  on  a  farm  near  the 
old  homestead  of  his  father. 

Mary  Jane  married  William  H. 
Cheney,  November  10,  1842.  Mr.  Che- 
ney was  a  well  known  citizen  of  this 
county  and  served  the  unexpired  term 
in  the  state  senate  of  the  Honorable 
Isaac  Funk.  He  was  a  political  factor 
in  this  county  in  the  days  of  the  Whig 
party,  he  was  a  Wliig  and  when  the 
Republican  party  was  organized  he 
joined  that  party  and  acted  with  it 
until  his  death. 

Nancy,  born  March  27,  1829,  was 
married  to  George  S.  Creel,  August  19, 

1855.  They  are  both  dead,  leaving  no 
issue. 

Mr.  Orendorff's  second  wife  was 
born  June  11,  1799,  and  died  Novem- 
ber 9,   18.31. 

William  Orendorff  was  married  the 
third  time  to  Miss  T  an  Ogden,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1S34.  a.iere  were  two 
children  by  this  marriage. 

Margaret,  born  October  25,  1835, 
married  to  Alexander  Hauck  on  Octo- 
ber 12.  1853.  After  their  marriage 
they  moved  to  Iowa,  where  Margaret 
afterwards  died.  Mr.  Hauck  is  still 
living  in  Iowa. 

Christopher  O.  was  born  January 
13,  1842,  and  has  been  married  three 
times.  He  was  married  the  first  time 
on  October  27,  1S64,  to  Sarah  F.  Mc- 
Clellan.  She  was  born  October  11, 
1844,  and  died  July  31,  1894. 

Christopher  was  married  the  second 
time  to  Eliza  J.  Buker,  July  23,  1896. 
She  was  born  July  24,  1860,  and  died 
October   13,    1898. 

He  was  again  married  to  Jessie 
Brennan  October  26,  1899.  She  was 
born  March  13,  1865.  He  now  resides 
in  West  township  in  this  county. 

Mr.  Orendorff  was  married  the 
fourth  time  on  his  sixty-second 
■birthday  to  Miss  Neoma  Able  on 
March  26,  1854.  By  this  marriage  they 
had  four  children. 

Francis    Emory,    born    December   25, 

1856,  married  to  riora  Houser  October 
22,  1879. 

Clara  Emma,  born  March  27,  1860, 
married  to  Horace  G.  Bullock  Sep- 
tember 3,   1877.    . 


Oren  Ward,  born  September  20,  1862, 
married  Abbie  M.  Robinson  January 
30,   1884. 

William,  born  April  15,  1866,  married 
on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1892,  to  Miss 
Julia  Ricketts.  These  children  all  re- 
side in  this  county. 

In  1866  the  Orendorff  family  of  the 
United  States  held  a  reunion  of  the 
family  in  the  city  of  Bloomington.  A 
largo  number  of  the  family  were  in 
attendance;  the  writer  was  present 
and  met  many  distinguished  men  and 
women  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  lawyers,  doctors  and  busi- 
ness men,  and  the  entire  family  had 
the  general  appearance  of  standing 
high  in  their  own  respective  commu- 
nities. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  ascertain  William  Orendorff,  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  family  in  this  country 
from  the  death  of  his  father  until  his 
own  death. 

Mr.  Orendorff  was  a  very  liberal 
minded  man  in  religion  until  near  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  was  a  Universalist 
and  believed  in  the  final  salvation  of 
the  race.  The  New  Covenant,  the 
great  newspaper  of  the  church  was 
his  religious  paper  for  many  years. 
Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  united 
with  the  Methodist  church. 

He  was  a  moral  man  and  believed 
that  no  man  should  do  wrong.  He 
loved  his  neighbors  as  himself  and  be- 
lieved in  that  fundamental  rule  of  hu- 
man conduct,  "Do  unto  others,  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  you." 

On  the  12th  day  o  fMay,  1869,  he 
departed  this  life  at  his  home  on  the 
farm,  where  he  had  resided  since 
coming  to  this  country,  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him,  and  was  buried  at 
the  Blooming  Grove  cemetery,  near 
where  he  resided,  and  on  the  spot 
where  the  first  cabin  in  the  county 
was  built. — Thomas   F.    Tipton. 

I5aac  Newton  Phillips. 

Isaac  Newton  Phillips  was  born 
October  24,  1845,  on  his  father's  farm 
near  the  village  of  Washington  in 
Tazewell  county,  Illinois.  His  father, 
Alfred  Phillips,  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Tazewell  county,  having 
moved  to  this  state  from  Wayne 
county.  Kentucky,  in  October  1830. 
The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Susan- 
nah N.  Cullom.  She  was  the  sister 
of  Richard  Northcraft  Cullom,  who 
with    his    family    came    to    Tazewell 
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county  from  Kentucky  in  the  same 
migration  with  the  Phillipses,  and 
who  was  a  man  of  prominence  in 
that  county,  representing  his  district 
in  the  legislature  and  the  state  sen- 
ate during  a  considerable  time  in  the 
early  days.  He  was  the  father  of 
Shelby  M.  Cullom,  present  senior 
United  States  senator  from  this 
state.  Both  the  Culloms  and  the 
Phillipses  were  of  Virginian  stock, 
having  both  come  to  that  colony  from 
the  old  country  before  the  Revolution 
- — the  Phillips  family  coming  from 
Wales,  and  the  Culloms,  probably, 
from  Scotland.  Alfred  Phillips  died 
in  May,  1857,  when  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  but  eleven  years 
old.  Newton,  or  Newt  as  he  is  com- 
monly called,  was  the  youngest  of  a 
family  of  nine  children.  After  .  the 
death  of  the  father,  the  minor  chil- 
dren continued  to  reside  with  their 
mother  upon  the  farm  until  the  civil 
war  came  on,  when  the  three  young- 
est boys — all  of  the  family  who  then 
remained  unmarried — entered  the 
Union  army.  The  subject  of  the 
present  sketch  served  one  year  in 
Company  A  of  the  47th  Illinois  In- 
fantry, and  saw  the  closing  days  of 
the  rebellion  at  the  front.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  Gulf  campaign  which 
terminate'd  in  the  capture  of  Mo- 
bile, which  occurred  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  surrender  of  Lee's 
army. 

Previous  to  entering  the  military 
service  of  his  country,  the  education 
-  of  Mr.  Phillips  had  been  such  as  he 
could  acquire  in  the  district  school 
of  his  neighborhood.  On  returning 
from  the  war,  he  attended  school  for 
a  short  time  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1866  in  the  city  of  Peoria,  and 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  came  to 
Bloomington  where  he  entered  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  as  a  stu- 
dent. At  this  institution  he  remained 
three  years,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
means,  he  stopped  short  of  taking  a 
degree.  The  degree  of  M.  A.  has, 
however,  been  since  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  institution,  pro  merito. 
Having  taught  school  for  one  year  to 
replenish  his  scanty  purse,  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Robert  G.  IngersoU 
at  Peoria,  as  a  student  of  law,  and 
after  some  months  of  study  there,  he 
went  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1870, 
and  entered  the  old  Chicago  law 
school  of  which  Judge  Booth  was  the 
Dean  and  the  principal  instructor.  It 
was  then  the  only  law  school  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Since  that  time 
many    other    large    law    schools    have 


sprung  up  there.  From  this  school, 
Mr.  Phillips  took  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
and  in  October,  1871,  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  this  state,  he  re- 
turned to  Bloomington,  of  which  city 
he  has  ever  since  been  a  resident. 

In  the  fall  of  1872,  Mr.  Phillips  en- 
tered into  a  partnership  with  Joseph 
W.  Fifer,  under  the  firm  name  and 
style  of  Fifer  &  Phillips.  This  firm 
continued  in  the  active  practice  of 
law  until  Mr.  Fifer  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  this  state  in  the  fall  of  1888. 
Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Fifer 
from  the  governorship,  the  firm  was 
re-Gstablis)ied  at  Bloomington  and 
continued  in  the  practice  until  Mr. 
Phillips  was  appointed  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  this  state  as  the  offi- 
cial reporter  of  its  decisions — an  office 
which  he   still  holds. 

Mr.  Phillips  served  a  term  upon  the 
Board  of  "Education  of  this  city.  He 
was  master  in  chancery  of  the  county 
for  a  little  more  than  four  years. 
While  Mr.  Fifer  was  governor,  he  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com- 
mission of  this  state. 

Note — As  a  practicing  lawyer  Mr. 
Phillips  took  high  rank  in  a  very  able 
bar.  Within  the  last  few  years  he  has 
delivered  addresses  on  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Marshall  and  Lincoln, 
showing  remarkable  insight  into  the 
times  of  which  he  spoke  and  the 
character  and  achievements  of  the 
subjects  of  his  addresses,  all  ex- 
pressed in  clear,  strong,  incisive, 
choice  language.  That  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
subjects,  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  innumerable  orations  on 
that   unique  character.         E.    M.    P. 

Franklin  K.  Phoenix. 

Any  accurate  account  of  McLean 
county  will  give  in  its  history-  of 
beneficent  influences  a  prominent 
place  to  Franklin  K.  Phoenix,  for 
manj'  years  the  largest  nurseryman 
of  the  west.  He  was  born  at  Perry, 
New  York,  March  3,  1825.  His  oppor- 
tunities for  a  scnolastic  education 
were  limited.  A  common  school  edu- 
cation up  to  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
a  year  at  a  select  school  at  Perry  and 
one  term  in  composition  and  declama- 
tion in  a  select  school  at  Delavan, 
Wis.  At  which  place  in  1842,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  he  began  his 
life  work  as  a  nurseryman  and  where 
he  continued  in  business,  until  1854, 
when  he  Isold  out.  In  the  summer  of 
1851    he    bought     Robert      Fell's   little 
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nursery  on  East  Jefferson  street, 
about  a  half  block  west  of  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.  at  Bloomington,  111.,  and 
the  next  spring  he  removed  the  nur- 
sery business  to  the  Majors  land 
northeast  of  this  city.  This  was  a  very 
small  affair  to  start  with.  In  1855 
and  1856  the  nursery  covered  ten 
acres,  in  1858  eighty  acres  and  156 
feet  of  green  houses.  In  1868  it  had 
become  the  second  largest  nursery  in 
the  United  States,  covering  600  acres, 
and  thirteen  green  houses  with  the 
choicest  flowers,  shrubs,  trees  and 
plants  of  all  descriptions  grown  in  the 
west,  employing  In  the  busy  season 
300  men,  with  a  weekly  pay  roll  of 
$3,000,  and  an  annual  business  of 
$300,000,  extending  all  over  the  United 
States,  but  principally  in  the  west  and 
south. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Phoenix's  lim- 
ited school  training  he  had  the  large 
education  that  pomes  from  a  strong 
mind,  engaged  in  large  affairs.  He 
was  not  only  highly  intelligent  in  hiis 
own  specialty,  but  was  thoroughly 
well  informed  on  all  topics  of  general 
interest.  He  was  neither  too  timid 
nor  too  lazy  to  think  and  had  improved 
his  mind,  naturally  quick,  alert  and 
active  by  extensive  reading.  He  was 
an  ambitious  man,  ambitious  to  be 
the  leading  nurseryman  of  the  United 
States.  He  loved  his  vocation.  It 
wais  not  merely  or  chiefly  to  him  a 
means  of  making  money  but  beyond 
all  it  was  dear  to  him  as  a  great 
means  by  which  he  might  bring 
beauty  and  happiness  into  the  world, 
convert  our  bleak  prairies  into  ideal 
farms,  with  stately  groves,  fruitful 
gardens,  rich  orchards,  abundant 
vineyards  and  lovely  flowers.  No  one 
person  has  done  so  much  to  make 
these  wild  expanses  joyous  with  the 
choicest  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone 
and  our  homes  bowers  of  beauty  as 
Franklin  K.   Phoenix. 

He  had  great  executive  ability  and 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  business 
and  in  the  development  of  the  west. 
He  invested  largely  in  land  for  his 
nurseries  and  also  in  nursery  stock, 
both  of  which  depreciated  very  largely 
owing  to  the  readjustment  of  values 
arising  from  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment  and  owing  to  the  general 
financial  derangement,  neither  lands 
nor  stock  were  saleable  and  in  1877  he 
failed  and  the  business  was  closed  out 
in  a  court  of  bankruptcy,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Delavan,  Wis.,  where  he  re- 
sumed the  nursery  business  which  he 
has  ever  since  conducted  on  a  small 
scale. 


Mr.  Phoenix  was  a  liberal-minded, 
public-spirited  man,  always  ready  to 
do  his  part  in  all  public  enterprises. 
He  was  a  man  of  "advanced  views" 
on  social  and  religious  suhjects.  Un- 
til the  last  few  years  of  his  life  here, 
he  was  a  radical  Republican.  He  was, 
however,  always  impatient  at  the 
slow  conservatism  of  the  world  and 
later  became  a  strong  prohibitionist, 
contributing  liberally  by  pen  and 
purse  to  the  cause.  He  was  never  in 
anything  a  half-hearted  man.  He 
was  also  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
enlargement  of  woman's  educational, 
industrial  and  political  sphere.  In  re- 
ligion he  was  a  Unitarian,  being  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Congre- 
gational Society,  now  Unitarian 
church,  of  Bloomington,  whose  sole 
object  and  creed  was  and  is,  as  de- 
clared by  Its  constitution,  to  "co-op- 
erate in  the  study  and  practice  of 
Christianity,"  and  to  whose  support 
he  liberally  contributed  until  his  finan- 
cial  embarrassment  in  1877. 

Mr.  Phoenix,  together  with  the 
other  nurserymen  of  Bloomington  and 
Normal,  by  the  advertising  which  they 
did  on  a  very  large  scale  did  much  to 
advertise  Bloomington  and  McLean 
county  and  thereby  largely  contrib- 
uted to  their  development.  The 
"Phoenix"  nurseries  became  noted  all 
over  the  United  States  and  so  valu- 
able was  considered  the  name  that 
his  successors,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  continue  to  do 
business  under  the  name  of  the 
"Phoenix"  nurseries. 

Mr.  Phoenix  came  to  Bloomington 
with  the  railroads  and  shared  in  the 
marv^elous  development  of  Central 
Illinois  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, a  development  seldom  equaled 
in  the  history  of  the  world  and  who- 
ever has  any  regard  for  the  higher 
forces  that  make  for  the  upbuilding  of 
a  great  people  will  bless  the  name  of 
Franklin  K.   Phoenix. 

Lawrence  Milton  Pierson. 

Lawrence  Milton  Pierson  was  born 
October  6,  1878,  at  the  home  of  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  V.  Pierson, 
a  mile  and  a  half  northeast  of  Pleas- 
ant Hill.  His  was  a  noble  stock, 
springing  from  a  long  line  of  Scotch 
and  Norman  ancestry.  He  was  the 
ninth  from  Francis  Cooke — who  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower — the  eighth 
from  Abraham  Pierson,  the  founder  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  seventh  from 
Abraham  Pierson.  first  president  of 
Yale  College.    With  such  blood  in  his 
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veins,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  en- 
nobling influences  of  a  happy  Chris- 
tian home,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
liie  was  full  of  bright  promise  for  the 
future.  In  early  boyhood  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Mackinaw  Presbyterian 
church.  His  grandfather  united  with 
the  church  on  the  same  day  and  it 
was  a  lovely  sight  to  see  the  golden 
haired  boy  of  thirteen  with  the  gray- 
haired  man  almost  ready  to  lay  down 
his  burdens,  taking  upon  themselves 
the  solemn  vows  binding  them  for- 
■  ever  to  their  Heavenly  Father  and  His 
people. 

In  1898  Lawrence  graduated  from 
the  Lexington  high  school,  having 
completed  the  four  years'  course  in 
three.  His  earnest  studiousnesS  had 
endeared  him  to  his  teachers,  while 
his  manly  strength  and  kindness 
made  him  very  popular  with  the  other 
pupils.  So  marked  was  the  latter  that 
after  his  graduation,  one  of  his 
school-mates  said,  "The  school  has 
never  amounted  to  anything,  espe- 
cially in  athletics,  since  Lawrence 
Pierson  went  away."  It  was  not  that 
Lawrence  laid  particular  stress  on 
athletics,  but  that  recognizing  well 
the  value  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body  he  .sought  to  obtain  a  symmetri- 
cal development  of  his  already  splen- 
did physique. 

In  the  fall  of  that  same  year  he  en- 
tered the  freshman  class  of  Knox  Col- 
lege. During  the  year  there  he  easily 
established  his  reputation  as  a  good 
all-round  student,  athlete,  and  Chris- 
tian young  man.  The  next  year  saw 
him  entering  the  sophomore  class  of 
Lake  Forest  College.  His  choice  of 
Greek  as  a  major  subject  stamped  him 
as  a  man  who  was  not  looking  for 
soft  snaps.  Because  of  his  proficiency 
in  his  chosen  line  of  work  his  profes- 
sor remarked,  "upon  graduation  here 
he  could  have  commanded  a  $5,000  pro- 
fessorship." Lawrence  Pierson  very 
rarely  mentioned  his  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture but  once  he  .said  he  "Would  not 
stop  short  of  a  Princeton  chair  of 
languages."  This  determination  to 
climb  higher  always,  was  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics.  Although  a 
prime  favorite  with  his  fellow  stu- 
dents they  early  learned — .some  by 
physical,  some  by  moral  suasion — to 
be  elsewhere  than  in  his  room  when  it 
was  time  to  study.  The  same  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  marked  his  work 
on  the  football  field  as  well  as  in 
lighter  gymnastics.  "When  Pierson 
bucks  the  line  the  fur  flies,"  was  a 
current  saying  among  Lake  Forest 
boys,  and  it  was  an  inspiring  sight  to 


see  him  running  swiftly  with  the  ball, 
the  other  men  trailing  away  in  the 
rear  or  being  brushed  aside  as  flies 
when  they  tried  to  tackle  him.  So  he 
came  to  be  the  best  man  on  the  team 
as  well  as  the  best  student  of  lan- 
guages in  Lake  Forest.  Because  of 
his  fast,  hard  playing  and  his  excel- 
lency of  scholarship,  he  received,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1900  many  fine  offers 
to  accept  positions  on  the  teams  of 
other  educational  institutions.  How- 
ever he  returned  to  Lake  Forest  and 
had  been  there  just  one  week  when  in 
a  practice  game  with  the  South  Divi- 
sion high  school,  of  Chicago,  he  re- 
ceived the  injury  which  resulted  in 
his  death.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day,  after  the  second  year  German 
class  had  been  dismissed,  one  of  the 
students  said  to  another,  "Did  you 
notice  Pierson's  recitation  this  morn- 
ing?" "Yes,  and  felt  very  relieved  to 
have  him  recite  so  much,  as  I  hadn't 
been  over  that  part  of  the  lesson." 
Neither  had  he.  He  was  practicing 
all  morning  for  this  afternoon's  game 
and  hadn't  had  a  chance  to  look  at 
it,  but  one  would  never  have  guessed 
it,  so  swiftly  and  easily  did  he  read. 

On  the  following  day,  when  his 
father  came  Lawrence's  indomitable 
courage  and  will  showed  themselves 
in  his  calm  recital  of  the  play  in 
which  he  had  been  so  seriously  hurt, 
of  the  doctor's  opinon  that  there  was 
a  slight  rfhance  of  recovery,  and  of 
his  own  purpose  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  get  well.  But  It  was  not  so  to  be, 
and  he  was  the  first  one  to  realize  it. 
Deliberately,  clearly,  carefully  he 
gave  directions  for  the  arranging  of 
his  personal  affairs,  left  messages  for 
the  dear  ones  whom  he  would  never 
see  again  and  spoke  cheering  words 
to  his  stricken  father  and  the  others 
watching  there.  "Tell  H— —  I'll 
know  in  a  few  minutes  what  he  won't 
learn  in  forty  years  of.  school  teach- 
ing." "Why  are  you  crying?  I'm  all 
right."  And  then  with  the  words  of 
the  Shepherd  Psalm  on  his  lips  the 
brave  young  life  entered  the  Great 
LTniversity  where  eternal  life  is  spent 
in  knowing  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  His 
Son. 

Many  were  the  tributes  of  loving 
respect  paid  to  his  memory  by  teacher 
and  fellow  student  especially.  Mr. 
Finley,  ex-president  of  Knox,  wrote, 
"I  had  a  strong  liking  for  your  son 
as  was  witnessed  by  my  special  ef- 
fort to  keep  him  at  Knox.  To  the 
natural  desire  to  hold  all  the  good 
students,  was  added  the  motive  of 
personal    affection    which    began   with 
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the  first  sight  of  him."  Dr.  McClure, 
of  Lake  Forest,  said  "Lawrence  Pier- 
son  was  beloved  by  us  all.  His  genial, 
upright,  earnest  Christian  character 
made  his  life  beautiful  and  his  death 
triumphant.  Is  it  not  beautiful  to 
think  of  his  strong,  pure,  beautiful 
life  moving  right  on  in  the  land  of 
Immortal  youth  and  growing  more  and 
more  into  all  power  as  it  does  in  the 
service  of  God!"  These  are  but  two 
of  the  many  testimonials  received. 

There  was  nothing  goody-goody 
about  Lawrence  Pierson.  Strong, 
self-reliant,  determined  to  enrich  and 
ennoble  his  life  with  all  that  was  pure 
and  good,  not  a  whit  of  conceit  about 
him,  helpful  to  and  thoughtful  toward 
others,  only  those  who  knew  him  best 
can  appreciate  the  glorious  Christian 
manhood  that  was  his. 

Mary  Jane  Pierson. 

Mary  Jane  Morrison,  wife  of  James 
S.  Pierson,  was  born  at  Salem,  Jeffer- 
son county,  Ohio,  September  12,  1826. 
She  was  of  covenanter  stock,  her 
parents  being  natives  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1821,  landing  at  St.  Johns,  Nova 
Scotia,  where  they  remained  one  year 
when  they  removed  to  Salem,  Jeffer- 
son county,  Ohio.  Her  father,  Wil- 
liam Morrison,  was  a  linen  weaver  in 
Scotland,  but  engaged  in  farming  after 
coming  to  America.  In  the  summer 
of  1826  her  father  and  a  brother  went 
to  New  Orleans  with  a  boat  load  of 
wheat  and  while  there  died  of  yellow 
fever,  leaving  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, one  brother  and  two  sisters. 
Her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Young.  She  wa^  one  of  nine  children 
born  to  Wm.  Young  and  Mary  Bry- 
mer,  his  wife.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  married  to  James  S.  Pier- 
son, July  30,  1846,  near  Mt.  Gilead, 
Morrow  county,  Ohio,  the  Rev.  W.  K. 
Brice,  father  of  Senator  Calvin  Brice, 
being  the   orriciating  clergj-man. 

To  them  were  born  seven  children, 
the  first  dying  in  infancy.  Of  the 
remainder,  Arthur  Van  Dyke  lives  in 
Ijexington.  Mary  L.  is  the  wife  of 
Dr.  D.  T.  Douglass,  of  Colfax,  111. 
Emily  A.  married  James  A.  Bailey, 
and  reisides  in  Montgomery  county, 
Indiana.  James  Elmer  died  Decem- 
ber 8,  189.3.  Sarah  E.  is  living  with 
her  mother  in  Lexington.  Grace  H. 
married  Howard  McFarland,  and  died 
January  19,  1897.  On  July  30,  1896, 
was  celebrated  the  golden  wedding  of 
this  worthy  couple,  some  sixty  or 
seventy  of  their  friends  and  neighbors 


participating  on  that  glad  occasion. 
Mrs.  Pierson  came  with  her  husband 
to  McLean  county  in  June,  1853,  and 
has  been  a  resident  of  this  state  ever 
since.  She  was  always  given  to  hospi- 
tality as  the  custom  was  in  those 
early  days  and  none  went  hungry 
from  her  door.  Her  husband 
departed  this  life  May  19,  1900. 
After  her  husband's  death  she 
left  the  old  home  that  had  been 
her  home  for  almost  half  a  century 
and  is  now  living  in  Lexington  where 
she  is  always  glad  to  see  and  enter- 
tain her  old  friends. 

Edward  M.  Pike. 

Edward  M.  Pike  was  born  in  Casco, 
Maine,  July  1,  1838,  the  eighth  in  de- 
scent from  an  English  family  that 
came  with  the  early  Puritan  emigra- 
tion to  New  England.  He  was  raised 
on  a  rough  New  England  farm  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois,  in  1854.  He  attended 
school  winters  and  worked  summers 
until  1859  when  he  entered  the  State 
Normal  University  which  he  attended 
until  1861.  Of  revolutionary  stock 
the  patriotic  impulse  was  too  strong" 
to  be  resisted  and  August  21,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  A,  33  111.  Inf. 
(Normal)  Regt.  of  which  he  was  soon 
appointed  an  O.  sergeant  and  served 
over  three  years  and  two  months.  He 
was  amodelsoldier,  "Strongas  an  ox," 
hardy,  temperate,  in  perfect  health, 
he  was  always  ready  for  duty.  Cool, 
self-possessed  in  time  of  danger,  he 
could  always  be  depended  on  to  do 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  He 
was  engaged  in  eighteen  fights  and 
iSkirmishes,  among  them  Fredericks- 
town,  Mo.,  Cache  River,  Ark.,  Cliam- 
pion  Hills,  Raymond,  Port  Gibson, 
Black  River  bridge,  charge  on  Vicks- 
burg.  Siege  of  Vicksburg,  Fort  Esper- 
anza.  Texas.  Princeton,  Miss.,  etc.  For 
his  "gallantry  in  action"  at  Cache 
River.  July  7,  1862,  he  received  the 
famous  bronze  medal  authorized  by 
congress  July  12.  1862.  and  March  3. 
1S63,  given  only  to  non-commissioned 
ofticers  and  privates  for  distinguished 
gallantry  in  action.  Out  of  the  over 
4,000  Union  soldiers  of  McLean  county 
only  four  have  received  this  coveted 
piece  of  metal.  Marshall,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  battle,  says  that  when 
obliged  to  fall  back  "the  little  steel 
cannon  with  their  company  became 
detached  from  its  caisson  and  was 
about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.     In   response   to   the   captain's 
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order  to  save  the  gun  "Sergeant  Ed. 
Pike  of  our  company,  ran  and  grab- 
bed hold  of  the  cannon  with  one  hand, 
his  own  rifle  in  the  other,  and  with 
the  strength  of  a  giant  and  the  as- 
sistance of  one  comrade  ran  the  can- 
non down  the  road,  hooked  it  on  the 
caisson,  and  the  boys  pulled  it  to  the 
rear  and  saved  the  gun..  The  horses 
were  all  killed.  The  nearest  horse- 
man was  almost  close  enough  to  have 
struck  Pike  with  his  saber.  The 
rebels,  however,  were  completely 
dashed  by  the  audacity  of  the  move- 
ment," for  they  thought  the  gun  was 
theirs. 

The  writer  remembers  the  remark 
made  to  him  by  one  of  Pike's  com- 
rades soon  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
"Pike  was  always  cheerful  and  always 
helping  some  sick,  weak  boy.  While 
we  were  marching  over  the  hot,  dusty, 
sandy  roads  of  Arkansas  and  every 
one  just  ready  to  drop  in  his  tracks 
Pike  would  break  out  in  a  song  or 
joke  that  would  be  heard  by  half  of 
the  regiment  and  put  heart  in  us  all 
again,  and  in  addition  to  his  own  Ed 
was  often  seen  carrying  some  weak 
soldier's   gun  or  knapsack." 

At  the  presidential  election  in  No- 
vember, 1864,  the  Republicans  of 
Bloomington  put  the  workers  at  the 
polls  under  the  charge  of  Pike  who 
had  just  returned  from  the  army.  He 
organized  a  force  of  about  a  dozen 
soldiers.  Dr.  Worrell  had  charge  of 
the  Democratic  workers.  Pike  and 
hi'.?  men  made  such  fun  and  sport  of 
their  opponents  that  by  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  Dr.  AVorrell  and  his 
men  had  one  by  one  retired  from  the 
contest  leaving  Pike's  squad  in  full 
control. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  army 
he  was  apj3ointed  on  the  police  force 
of  Bloomington,  where  he  served  un- 
til November,  1866,  when  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  McLean  county  in 
which  olFice  he  held  two  years.  For 
a  few  months  he  was  in  the  internal 
revenue  department.  In  March,  1869, 
he  went  into  the  lumber  business  at 
Chenoa  with  his  brothers,  Noah  and 
Alpheus.  Some  twelve  years  later  in 
company  with  J.  Castle  he  established 
the  Chenoa  Brick  and  Tile  Works  in 
which  he  continued  till  1896,  when  he 
sold  out  of  it.  While  in  the  brick 
and  tile  works  he  invented  and  pat- 
ented "Pike's  kiln"  for  burning  all 
kinds  of  clay  products,  which  has 
proved  a  successful  and  profitable  in- 
vention. 

Of  minor  offices  he  has  held  are  six 
years  on  the  county  board  of  supervi- 


sors, for  thirteen  times  he  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Chenoa  city 
school  board,  a  position  which  he  now 
holds.  He  built  and  is  the  owner  of 
the  Pike  House,  a  fine  hotel  at  Che- 
noa. 

In  1869  he  married  Miss  Eunice  Fu- 
gate,  of  Bloomington.  They  have  two 
children:  E.  Scott  Pike  and  Eunice 
Augusta  Pike  Kerr. 

He  has  been  an  active  life-long  Re- 
publican, and  always  ready  to  do  his 
share  as  a  public  spirited  citizen. — B. 
M.    Prince. 

William  J.  Rhodes. 

Wm.  J.,  the  son  of  John  H.  S.  and 
Mary  Rhodes,  was  born  February  16, 
182-5,  in  Blooming  Grove,  McDean 
county,  Illinois.  In  his  early  youth 
he  attended  school  in  Blooming  Grove 
in  a  log  school  house  with  split  logs 
for  benches.  Among  his  teachers 
were  Chaney  Thomas,  Swingle,  Wm. 
Hodge.  Cyrenius  Wakefield  and  Wm. 
Withers.  The  greatest  regret  of  his 
life  is  that  his  ^atner  did  not  send 
him  to  school  to  complete  hi.3  educa- 
tion, which  was  obtained  chiefly  by 
studying  at  home  evenings.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  his  father  and  Mr. 
Gardner  Randolph  started  south  in 
April,  bought  up  a  drove  of  cattle, 
took  them  to  Wisconsin,  sold  them 
and  returned  in  September.  He  left 
his  farm  at  that  time  of  about  500 
acres  in  young  William's  hands,  to 
cultivate  and  manage  as  his  judgment 
directed  him.  This  was  a  great  re- 
sponsibility for  one  so  young,  for  he 
had  several  hands  working  under  him, 
yet  he  resolved  to  make  it  a  success, 
and  he  did  so.  He  has  always  thought 
this  the  best  thing  his  father  ever  did 
for  him.  It  was  a  great  stimulus. 
He  resolved  to  have  everything  com- 
plete. There  were  in  his  early  years 
many  humorous  incidents  occurred, 
too  good  to  leave  unchronicled.  At 
onp  time  his  father  sent  him  to  Chi- 
cago with  a  load  of  apples,  arriving 
m  town  he  put  up  at  the  Temperance 
hotel.  In  the  morning  when  the  bell 
rang  for  breakfast,  he  politely  lin- 
gered behind,  not  wishing  to  rush 
forward  as  if  he  was  starved.  To  his 
great  astonishment,  people  were  all 
rushing  and  pushing  past  him  like  a 
drove  of  cattle,  and  when  he  reached 
the  dining  room  the  seats  were  all 
filled  and  he  had  to  wait.  He  thought 
to  himself,  if  this  is  the  way  town 
folks  act  I  have  learned  a  lesson.  I'll 
be  ready  next  time.  At  the  dinner 
hour  he  stood  by  the  door,  when  the 
bell  rang  he  walked  in  and  took  a  seat 
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at  the  table.  The  next  morning  he 
was  looking  around  town  and  another 
landlord  rang  the  bell  for  breakfast 
as  he  was  passing  by— the  landlord 
said,  "Come  in  and  eat  your  break- 
fast." So  he  did  and  when  he  was 
through,  he  arose  and  thanked  the 
landlord,  took  his  hat  and  left.  At 
another  time  he  was  sent  with  grist 
to  a  mill  near  Peoria.  When  he  ar- 
rived there  were  many  loads  ahead  of 
him,  and  he  had  to  wait  all  the  week. 
By  tliis  time  the  provisions  which  he 
had  carried  with  him  were  exhausted, 
and  lie  had  to  eat  parched  corn  two 
or  three  days.  At  last  the  miller  told 
him,  if  he  would  cut  wood  for  him 
one  day  he  would  give  him  his  dinner. 
He  commenced  and  cut  wood  till  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  nothing  was 
said  about  dinner.  Presently  a  man 
came  along  and  told  him  that  if  he 
would  go  along  with  him  and  help  him 
cut  down  a  beetree  he  would  give  him 
all  the  honey  he  could  eat,  he  gave 
his  help  and  took  about  150  pounds 
of  nice,  rich  honey,  and  he  ate  three 
or  four  pounds,  which  satisfied  his 
hunger  and  greatly  strengthened  him. 

He  lived  with  his  father  till  he  was 
nearly  twenty-four  years  old,  when 
he  married  Miss  Sarah  M.  Cowden, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Rives  and  Mary 
Cowden,  when  his  father  gave  him 
100  acres  of  land  and  he  went  to  work 
for  himself.  They  had  eight  children 
born  to  them,  five  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing. He  was  very  much  devoted  to 
his  wife,  who  was  an  invalid  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  finally  died  in  April, 
1872.  He  made  the  statement  in 
speaking  of  her  sufferings,  that  he 
thought  he  did  not  take  his  clothing 
off  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep,  a  dozen 
times  the  whole  last  year  of  her  sick- 
ness, but  sat  by  her  bed  side  in  an 
arm  chair  and  took  care  of  her.  This 
greatly  incapacitated  him  for  carry- 
ing on  his  busine.3S  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Watching  the  sick  all  night 
and  rolling  the  ball  of  heavy  labor 
all  day,  soon  told  on  his  constitution. 
He  lived  on  his  farm,  one  mile  east 
of  his  father's  old  home,  and  four 
miles  from  the  Bloomington  court 
house,   on  the  LeRoy  road. 

In  November  1873,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  R.  Arnold,  daughter  of  Geo. 
M.  and  Sarah  Arnold,  of  Blooming 
Grove.  F'or  fifteen  years  she  was  a 
teacher  in  Woodford  and  Mcljean 
counties.  In  November,  1875,  their 
daughter,  Sarah  E.  E;,  was  born,  who 
has  married  Dr.  Harry  E.  Becker, 
to  whom  was  born  one  son,  little 
William      Rhodes      Becker.     His      last 


marriage    has    proved    to    be    a    very 
happy  one. 

He  is  now  spending  his  matured 
life  in  sweet  retirement  on  his  farm. 
He  is  a  man  richly  endowed  with  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  is  a 
great  lover  of  flowers,  fruits  and 
growing  trees.  With  his  own  hands 
he  planted  a  grove  of  five  acres  of 
forest  trees  just  west  of  his  present 
home,  which  is  the  admiration  of  the 
passer-by.  This  is  called  "Rhodes 
Grove."  It  not  only  beautifies  his 
home,  but  has  proved  a  great  protec- 
tion in  storms  and  cold  weather.  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  the  first  master  of 
Blooming  Grove  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, which  organization  he  repre- 
sented in  the  state  for  several  years, 
and  fai-mers  throughout  the  state  are 
now  reaping  the  benefits  of  legisla- 
tion gained  through  the  labors  of  this 
organization.  Mr.  Rhodes  for  many 
years  was  a  staunch  Republican,  but 
in  1S85  affiliated  with  the  Prohibition 
party.  For  three  years  he  lived  in 
Bloomington  to  give  his  children  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  education,  and 
while  here  was  strongly  solicited  to 
accept  the  nomination  for  city  mayor 
on  the  independent  ticket,  but  he  de- 
clined. From  early  manhood  he  has 
been  a  staunch  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  contributing  liberally  to 
the  building  of  a  Christian  church  in 
Blooming  Grove,  of  which  he  has 
been  an  elder  for  many  years.  But 
few  pioneers  have  contributed  to  this 
generation  one,  who  has  more  zeal- 
ousy  advocated  justice,  morality,  and 
Christianity,  or  one  who  has  done 
more  according  to  his  ability  to  build 
up  in  the  scale  of  morality  and  edu- 
cation m  his  community  and  his 
county. 

Matthew  T.  Scott. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  Central  Illinois  for  many  yeai-s  was 
Matthew  Thompson  Scott,  who  died 
at  his  home  in  Bloomington,  May  21, 
1891.  Born  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1828,  he  came  of  distin- 
guished ancestors  whose  good  name 
he    worthily   sustained. 

The  Scott  family  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  stoclt,  and  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  colonial  times,  settling  first 
in  New  Jersey.  They  were  a  prolific 
race,  and  their  descendants  became 
scattered  in  the  surrounding  states. 
It  is  from  a  Pennsylvania  branch  that 
the  subject  of  this  paper  came.  His 
ancestors  and  relatives  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary generation  showed  the  love  of 
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liberty  and  manly  spirit  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
Btock,  by  serving  in  the  continental 
armies  during  the  war  for  independ- 
ence. The  later  generations  have, 
wherever  found,  always  occupied  the 
highest  social  positions,  and  have 
been  distinguished  for  force  of  char- 
acter and  integrity,  and  for  ability  in 
the  professions  or  business  they  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  Scott  himself  was  a  noble  rep- 
resentative of  the  vigorous  intellect, 
the  sterling  moral  qualities,  and  the 
manly,  generous  self-reliant  nature, 
which  Beems  to  be  hereditary  in  the 
Scotch-Irish  blood  from  which  his 
family  sprang. 

He  was  descended  from  Robert 
Scott,  an  old  covenanter  hero,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  Briggs  for  the 
covenant  and  the  crown.  Robert 
Scott  was  a  member  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  and  opposed  the  un- 
ion of  the  crowns  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Ann.  because  of  the  ignoring 
of  the  Scottish  crown  and  name,  in 
the  new  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
For  this  offense  he,  with  a  number  of 
others  of  the  two  houses  of  the  old 
Parliament,  suffered  in  the  Tower  of 
London  with  the  risk  of  their  heads, 
until  released  by  an  amnesty  of 
George  I,  when  he  was  brought  over 
from  Hanover  to  take  the  throne,  in 
virtue  of  being  a  descendant  of  the 
Stuarts.  Robert  Scott  and  his  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Belhaven — a  member  of 
the  upper  house  of  the  old  Parliament 
— emigrated  in  disgust  to  the  north 
of  Ireland. 

John  Scott,  eldest  son  of  Robert 
,  Scott,  emigrated  to  America  in  1725, 
and  settled  in  New  Jersey.  Matthew, 
a  son  of  this  John  Scott,  was  married 
in  1762  or  1763  to  Betsy  Thompson,  a 
daughter  of  William  Thompson,  of 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  distinguished 
as  patriot  and  military  commander  in 
the  Indian  and  Revolutionary  wars. 

One  of  the  grandsons  of  William 
and  Betsy  Thompson  was  Matthew 
T.  Scott,  Sr.,  who  with  two  brothers 
emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ken- 
tucky in  the  early  history  of  that 
state. 

Matthew  T.  Scott,  upon  his  removal 
to  Kentucky,  became  prominently 
identified  with  the  development  of 
the  state,  and  was  recognized  during 
his  active  life  as  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished financiers.  He  became 
connected  with  the  Northern  Bank  of 
Kentucky  at  its  organization  and  was 


for  thirty  years  the  executive  head  of 
that  great  financial  institution,  the 
business  of  which  extended  over  a 
wide  area  of  territory.  Through  the 
many  monetary  panics  incident  to  the 
period  of  its  exl^stence,  this  bank 
passed,  under  the  management  of 
Matthew  T.  Scott,  without  ever  sus- 
pending specie  payment,  or  omitting 
its  regular  dividend  of  eight  per  cent. 

Of  this  parentage  came  Matthew 
T.  Scott,  whose  prominence  as  a  pio- 
neer and  citizen  of  Illinois  entitles 
him  to  a  place  among  the  historical 
personages  of  the  state.  In  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  his  birthplace,  he  re- 
ceived his  early  educational  training. 
The  environments  of  his  youth  were 
such  as  contributed  in  the  greatest 
degree  to  the  developmnt  of  high 
character,  intellectual  vigor  and  true 
manhood.  Lexington  was  then  more 
noted  perhaps  than  any  city  west  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains  as  a  center 
of  wealth,  culture  and  refinement, 
and,  as  the  home  of  Henry  Clay,  was 
not  less  prominent  as  a  political 
Mecca.  The  stimulus  of  these  envir- 
onments could  not  fail  to  affect  even 
a  le.s^s  susceptible  youth  than  Matthew 
T.  Scott,  and  in  his  case,  new  virtues 
were  added  to  those  which  came  to 
him  as  a  rightful  heritage  from  wor- 
thy  ancestors. 

After  receiving  his  preparatory 
training  at  Lexington,  he  was  sent  to 
Centre  College,  at  Danville,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  graduated  when  but 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

A  year  after  his  graduation  he  was 
sent  to  Ohio  by  his  father  to  assume 
the  management  of  a  large  landed 
estate  in  which  he  was  given  an  in- 
terest. He  remained  there  several 
years  managing  the  interest  commit- 
ted to  his  charge  with  success  and  de- 
veloping meantime  the  keen  foresight 
and  business  sagacity  which  made  him 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  greatest  of 
western  states  in  later  years.  While 
living  in  Ohio  and  giving  his  atten- 
tion largely  to  the  management  of  his 
affairs  there,  the  range  of  his  vision 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  his  farming  operations 
were  then  carried  on.  He  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  the  Illinois 
country  and  had  made  explorations 
which  convinced  him  that  the  young 
state  of  Illinois  would,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, develop  into  one  of  the  great 
commonwealths  of  the  United  States. 
Feeling  that  the  time  had  come  to 
begin  the  development  of  the  latent 
resources  of  this  vast  section  of  coun- 
try,   he   made    for   himself   and    mem- 
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bers  of  his  family  large  investments 
in  Illinois  and  Iowa  lands,  which  were 
purchased  in  the  main  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  hence  were  devoid  of 
any  kind  of  improvements. 

The  lands  thu3  acquired  were  not 
held  for  speculative  purposes,  but 
with  an  energy  and  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose which  were  among  his  distin- 
guished characteristics,  he  proceeded 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  bring  them 
under  cultivation  and  convert  them 
into  productive  farnip.  He  thus  in- 
augurated a  system  of  improvements 
which  was  carried  forward  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale,  and  which  had  a  vastly 
beneficial  effect  upon  a  broad  area  of 
territory. 

His  first  important  enterprise  in 
Illinois  was  the  founding  of  the  town 
of  Chenoa  in  1856.  Here  he  owned 
and  cultivated  a  large  tract  of  land, 
which  was  the  first  large  farm  in  the 
state,  cultivated  without  fences,  other 
than  those  used  to  confine  his  own 
stock.  His  successful  experiments  in 
farming,  without  going  first  to  the 
expense  of  fencing  the  lands  to  be 
cultivated,  and  his  testimony  relative 
to  this  matter  before  a  legislative 
committee,  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
"No  Fence  I^aw"  of  Illinois,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  was  to  increase  largely 
the  area  of  cultivated  land,  and  to 
greatly  facilitate  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  Scott  believed  that  agriculture 
must  constitute  the  basis  of  all  pros- 
perity in  the  west,  and  that  farming 
lands  must  inevitably  become  valuable 
posses.sions.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  extend  his  early 
investments  as  his  fortunes  increased, 
but  his  acquisitions  were  always 
made  with  a  view  to  development  and 
improvement.  Like  his  ancestors  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  he  was 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  common- 
wealth, a  promoter  of  general  pros- 
perity, and  a  potent  factor  in  the  ad- 
vancement  of  our  civilization. 

In  1S59  Mr.  Scott  was  married  to 
Miss  Julia,  daughter  of  Rev.  Lewi,.? 
Warner  Green,  D.  D.,  the  president 
of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  formerly  president  of 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Chenoa,  the  village 
he  had  laid  out  a  few  years  before. 
Here  he  spent  several  of  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life,  actively  engaged  in 
cultivating  and  improving  his  lands, 
not  only  there,  but  in  other  counties 
of  the   state,    and     giving     the     same 


faithful  and  careful  attention  to  the 
investments  he  had  made  for  other 
members  of  his  family.  He  and  Mrs. 
Scott  lived  in  mutual  interchange  of 
neighborly  kindnesses  and  courtesies 
with  the  people  of  the  village  and 
vsurrounding  country,  entering  cheer- 
fully into  all  social  and  religious 
movements,  having  for  their  object  a 
healthy,  moral  tone  for  the  young 
and  formative  community.  This  had 
the  effect  to  attract  the  most  desir- 
able class  of  settlers,  with  the  result 
of  building  up  upon  this  foundation,  a 
little  city,  whose  population,  for  in- 
telligence, culture  and  respect  for  law 
- — moral  and  religious — ranks  equal  to 
any  community  in  the  state. 

P'rom  his  farm  at  Chenoa  he  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  111.,  in  18V0,  and 
resided  there  until  1872,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Bloomington,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  beautiful  home  in  which  he 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 
At  Bloomington  he  became  actively 
interested  in  promoting  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  and  tribu- 
tary country,  and  in  various  import- 
ant business  enterprises.  He  organ- 
ized the  McLean  County  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  as  president  of  this  cor- 
poration during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  developed  and  built  up  another 
of  the  great  industries  of  Central  Illi- 
nois. The  importance  of  this  enter- 
prise to  the  city  of  Bloomington  need 
not  be  more  than  suggested.  Its  sub- 
sequent growth,  and  present  prosper- 
ity, as  well  as  that  of  the  surrounding 
country,  is  due  more  to  that,  than  to 
any  other  enterprise  within  the 
county. 

A  man  of  keen  perceptions  and 
great  activity,  of  public  spirit  and 
sterling  integrity,  his  aid  was  solicited 
for  many  enterprises  set  oh  foot  by 
men  of  energy  and  businesis  capacity, 
but  lacking  the  substantial  resources 
necessary  to  success.  To  these  enter- 
prises, so  far  as  they  seemed  to  him 
to  be  meritorious,  he  always  extended 
substantial  encouragement,  and  thus 
he  indirectly  set  in  motion  the  wheels 
of  industries  with  which  he  was  not 
directly  connected.  When  failure  fol- 
lowed, as  was  sometimes  the  case,,  he 
pocketed  his  loss  without  a  show  of 
disappointment,  still  less  of  reproach. 
Noblesse  oblige  was  the  key  to — the 
grand  unconscious  motto  of — his  un- 
selfish life. 

In  important  operations  he  acted 
promptly  and  boldly,  and  met  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  with  the  resolu- 
tion and  tenacity  of  a  remarkably 
strong  will.     It   may   be   said   that  he 
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achieved  his  successes  rather  than 
met  them. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  and  character 
of  a  strictly  business  man,  must  be, 
to  some  extent,  a  sketch  of  his  busi- 
ness history,  for  it  is  only  thus  that 
his  relations  to  the  public  can  be  un- 
derstood and  appreciated.  And  such 
a  man  was  Mr.  Scott.  He  was  never 
a  public  man,  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
He  was  never  an  offlce  holder,  or 
an  oflice  seeker,  having  no  taste  for 
official  or  political  life,  even  if 
his  business  interests  would  have 
permitted  him  to  enter  it.  But 
during  all  his  business  life,  he 
held  many  important  relations  to  the 
public  interest,  through  the  business 
enterprises  he  conducted,  for  in  all 
of  them,  the  public  was  a  large,  in- 
direct beneficiary.  In  fact,  he  never 
sought  to  figure  personally  before  the 
public,  in  any  light,  or  anj'  relation. 
His  influence  was  felt  as  a  strong, 
steady,  moving  force,  in  the  social, 
moral,  and  industrial  movements  of 
the  community,  rather  than  seen, 
an  iniluence  which  quickened  into 
healthful  action  the  social,  moral  and 
industrial  pulse  of  the  community, 
and  thus  contributed  to  its  upbuild- 
ing. In  politics  Mr.  Scott  was  a 
"Henry  Clay"  Whig,  prior  to  the  war. 
In  the  memorable  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1S60,  he  supported  the  Bell 
and  Everett  "Constitutional  Union" 
ticket,  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  through 
a  compromise  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern 
states.  I.ater  he  afliiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party,  and  in  1881  with 
others,  founded  the  Bloomington  Bul- 
letin, a  Democratic  newspaper  of 
which  he  subsequently  became  the 
sole  proprietor,  and  which  he  sold 
Bome  years  since  to  Hon.  Owen 
Scott,  formerly  representative  in  con- 
.gress  from  the  Bloomington  congres- 
sional  district. 

His  friend  and  pastor  for  twenty- 
one  years.  Rev.  J.  W.  Dinsmore, 
D.  D.,  writes  of  him: 

"His  friendships  wound  themselves 
about  the  strongest  fibres  of  his  be- 
ing. No  man,  woman  or  child,  who 
ever  had  occasion  to  test  this  quality, 
in  this  man,  ever  found  him  lacking. 
No  sacrifice,  no  inconvenience  to  him- 
self was  too  great,  if  he  could  serve 
a  friend.  And  in  this  relation,  he 
knew  neither  politics  nor  creed,  rank 
or  station;  poverty  or  wealth.  He 
was  singularly  free  from  that  kind 
of  bigotry  of  opinion  on  any  subject, 
which    would      incline      him    to    place 


those  who  differed  from  him,  beyond 
the  pale  of  friendship  or  of  sympathy. 
"He  simply  followed  his  own  tastes, 
his  own  ideas  of  propriety,  and  busi- 
ness judgment,  and  left  others  to  do 
the  same. 

"He  joined 
Each  office  of  the  social  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 
And  native  growth  of  noble  mind; 
And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman." 

"The  qualities  that  were  in  his 
blood;  the  traditions  of  his  family; 
the  influences  that  came  in  upon  his 
early  years,  all  hfelped  to  make  him 
what  he  was.  a  high-souled,  large- 
minded,  noble-hearted.  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 

"He  had  a  sturdy,  stalwart,  power- 
ful physical  frame,  and  was  a  man  of 
great  bodily  strength  and  agility  in 
his  early  days.  He  had  a  very  vigor- 
ous, and  well-disciplined  mind.  He 
wa,s  a  close  observer  of  men  and 
things;  an  acute  thinker;  alert, 
shrewd,  discriminating,  not  easily  de- 
ceived, quickly  piercing  to  the  core  of 
the  matter  and  discerning  between 
the  genuine  and  the  spurious,  the 
true  and  the  false.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  intelligence,  and  highly  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  to  those  who 
enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  him. 

"As  touching  his  moral  qualities, 
he  was  strong,  bold,  steadfast  in  ev- 
ery good  sense  of  the  word.  A  more 
fearless  man  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find.  A  gentler,  kinder,  more  consid- 
erate and  affectionate  man  it  would 
be    equally    hard    to    find.  Like    all 

such  men,  in  his  affections  and  an- 
tipathies alike,  he  was  intense  and 
enduring.  Whatever,  or  whomsoever 
he  loved,  he  loved  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  powerful  nature,  and 
his  loyalty  would  stand  a  tremend- 
ous strain.  His  hatreds  were  ac- 
cording to  the  same  rule.  .  His  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  his  friends  was 
remarkable.  I  have  never  known 
any  man  who  would  so  quickly  and 
cheerfully  put  himself  out,  sacrifice 
his  own  ease,  convenience  and  self- 
interest,  to  oblige  a  friend,  as  would 
this  man.  Particularly,  had  he  a 
very  uncommon  respect  to  woman. 
There  was  a  high-bred  chivalry  in 
his  nature  which  never  failed  to  show 
itself  in  the  most  gracious  courtesy 
and  deference  to  even  the  humblest 
of  womankind.  All  meanness,  men- 
dacity, cowardice  and  cruelty,  he  de- 
spised and  detested.  While  polite 
and  obliging  to  all,  he  did  not  at  once 
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disclose  himself  to  everybody.  It 
took  time  to  find  him  out,  to  get  into 
his  rich  nature,  and  know  the  man 
as  he  was  within.  Those  who  knew 
him  best,  esteemed  him  most.  He 
was  built  on  a  large  model  in  all  good 
respects,  and  was  full  of  warm  atfec- 
tions,  generous  sympathies,  high  and 
noble  impulses.  He  was  a  strong 
.staff  to  lean  upon;  a  brave,  faithful, 
effectual  friend  to  confide  in  to  the 
uttermost.  Upon  the  whole,  a  more 
valiant,  loyal  brotherly  soul  mine  has 
never  come  into  contact  with  in  this 
world.  Now  he  has  gone  into  the 
presence  of  the  Great  Master,  whom 
he  implicitly  trusted  and  rever- 
ently worshiped.  His  going  brought 
a  great  grief  to  me.  The  world 
seems  lonesome  without  him. 
The  loss  and  grief  to  his  fam- 
ily, words  cannot  tell.  Into  their  sa- 
cred sorrow,  I  can  enter  in  part,  at 
least,  with  tender  and  tearful  sym- 
pathy." 

Arthur  J.  Scrogin. 

Arthur  J.   Scrogin,   the  son  of  Levin 

P.    and    Scrogin,    was    born    at 

Lexington,  McLean  county,  Illinois, 
the  25th  day  of  August,  1853,  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  common  schools  of  Lex- 
ington, supplemented  by  two  years  at 
Shurtleff  College,  LTpper  Alton.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Mcljean 
county  and  his  son,  Arthur,  followed 
in  his  father's  political  footsteps,  and 
from  the  time  he  had  a  vote  has  been 
a  leader  of  that  party  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  supervisors,  and  for  two  years 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board.  He 
served  three  terms  in  the  legislature 
where  by  his  industry,  intelligence 
and  integrity,  he  took  a  high  rank 
among  the  most  influential  and  valu- 
able members  of  the  legislature.  Mr. 
Scrogin  is  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  On  September  20,  1874,  he 
married  Amelia  C.  Gray,  and  has 
three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy. 
Mr.  Scrogin  is  president  of  the  Home 
State  Bank  at  Lexingrton,  and  is 
largely  engaged  in  farming. 
Jason  R.  3iiner. 

Jason  R.  Simer  is  deserving  of  men- 
tion in  the  history  of  education  of  Mc- 
Lean county.  Mr.  Simer  was  born 
February  14,  1859,  on  a  farm  near  Sa- 
lem, Marion  county.  111.  His  father 
was  of  German  descent  and  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  William  Gaston, 
state    senator   from    that  district  who 


was  Scotch-Irish.  Mr.  Simer  attended 
school  in  the  country  school  until  he 
had  gotten  a  fair  idea  of  the  common 
branches  of  study.  He  then  procured 
a  teachers'  certificate  and  taught  one 
term  of  school.  He  was  then  admitted 
to  the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal 
school  at  Carbondale,  111.,  where  he 
did  three  years'  work,  paying  his  ex- 
penses by  working  as  a  farm  hand 
during  the  summer  vacations.  Since 
leaving  the  normar  school  he  has  been 
a  faithful  teacher.  In  1891  he  was 
married  to  Miss  May  Galloway  of  Sa- 
lem, 111.,  and  the  same  year  took 
charge  of  the  Bellflower  schools.  For 
eleven  years  he  taught  and  supervised 
in  McLean  county  as  follows:  Two 
years  at  Bellflower,  four  years  at  Dan- 
vers,  one  year  at  Towanda  and  four 
years  at  Saybrook,  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  public  schools  at  Cisco, 
in  Piatt  county,  and  is  making  an  ef- 
fort to  organize  a  township  high 
school  and  has  great  promise  of  suc- 
cess. His  greatest  work  in  McLean 
county  was  in  the  effort  to  bring  about 
a  closer  relation  of  the  graded  schools 
in  the  county.  He  argued  for  a  closer 
union  of  courses  of  study  and  a  com- 
parison of  work  in  the  different 
graded  schools.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  literary  committee  in  the  Princi- 
pals' Association  for  the  two  years  of 
its  organization  and  in  this  position 
did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
friendly  contests  which  are  pronounced 
by  our  best  educators  to  be  the  most 
advanced  step  of  our  schools.  He 
argued  that  the  course  in  the  common 
branches  should  be  the  same  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  county  and  thus  make 
it  possible  to  compare  the  work  in  the 
grades  of  all  our  schools  and  that  such 
comparison  would  be  helpful  to  both 
town  and  country. 

Mr.  Simer  is  a  constant  worker  in 
the  Sabbath  schools  of  the  county  also. 
He  is  trying  to  secure  better  teaching 
in  the  Sabbath  schools  and  has  gone 
before  many  of  the  township  conven- 
tions of  Sabbath  school  workers  to 
plead  for  the  organization  of  classes 
in  the  Sabbath  school  for  normal  Bible 
work,  he  has  been  normal  superin- 
tendent of  Bible  work  in  the  county 
for  five  years  and  ever  since  he  has 
gone  into  the  adjoining  county  he  is 
still  retained  in  this  position  and  is 
doing-  the  work  by   correspondence. 

Politically  Mr.  Simer  is  a  Republi- 
can and  was  twice  candidate  before 
the  Republican  convention  for  the  of- 
fice of  county  superintendent.  He 
made  an  honorable  race  each  time  and 
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had  many  warm  supporters  among  the 
best  educators  of  the  county  but  is 
more  of  an  educator  than  politician 
and  argues  that  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  should  be  filled  by  ed- 
ucators rather  than  those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  ward  heelers  so 
much  money  for  the  office. 

Lydla  Ann  Smith. 

Lydia  Ann  Goddard,  wife  of  Milton 
Smith,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Ab- 
bott Goddard  and  Fanny  Lewis,  his 
wife,  and  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  September  23,  1820.  Her  father, 
Dr.  Goddard,  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  our  county,  coming  here 
with  his  family  in  1835,  settling  near 
Lexington,  and  soon  became  a  man 
of  note  in  the  community.  He  was 
not  only  a  physician  but  a  minister 
in  the  Methodist  church  also.  He 
also  for  a  time  held  the  office  of  a 
captain  in  the  militia.  Dr.  Goddard 
was  born  in  Virginia,  May  28,  1785. 
"Was  married  to  Miss  Fanny  Lewis  in 
1810.  To  them  were  born  six  chil- 
dren, four  boys  and  two  girls.  Mrs. 
Goddard  died  in  May,  1845,  and  the 
Doctor  October  12,  1857.  Lydia  Ann, 
their  oldest  daughter,  was  married  to 
Milton  Smith,  November  23,  1837,  at 
her  father's  residence,  near  Lexing- 
ton. The  house  is  still  standing  in 
which  she  was  married,  'Squire 
Thompson  performing  the  ceremony. 
The  newly  married  couple  began 
housekeeping  in  a  log  cabin  built  by 
the  groom  on  his  farm,  just  east  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  where  they  continued 
to  reside  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Here  they  pa.ssed  through  all  the 
hardships  incidental  to  those  early 
times.  Mrs.  Smith  was  celebrated  for 
her  hospitality  and  the  latch-string 
was  always  out.  To  them  were  born 
eleven  children,  two  dying  in  young 
childhood;  the  remainder  are  all  liv- 
ing. Ann  Mary,  wife  of  G.  B.  Oljeson; 
Sarah  F.,  married  Morrimus  Strayer; 
William  A.,  Fletcher  M.,  Carrie,  wife 
of  A.  V.  Pierson;  Kate,  wife  of  L.  D. 
Poole;  Lewis  H.,  George  J.,  and  Es- 
telle,  wife  of  H.  S.  Shade.  All  these 
reside  in  Lexington. 

November  23,  18S7,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding. A  large  company  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors  gathered  in  of- 
fering their  congratulations  and  help- 
ing in  the  festivities,  making  it  an  oc- 
casion long  to  be  remembered. 

Her  -husband  died  of  pneumonia 
February  13,  1888.  After  his  death 
Mrs.    Smith   left  the   farm   where   she 


had  come  as  a  bride  and  which  had 
been  her  home  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  removing  to  Lexington,  mak- 
ing that  her  home  until  her  death 
which  occurred  May  9,  1890.  Thus 
passed  from  earth  one  of  those 
pioneer  women  that  did  well  her  part 
in  every  condition  in  life  in  which 
she  was  placed.  During  the  Civil  war 
her  heart  went  in  sympathy  for  her 
country's  defenders  and  of  the  pa- 
triotic women  of  the  north  none  were 
more  ready  or  liberal  than  she  in  pro- 
viding for  and  ministering  to  their 
comfort.  It  can  be  truly  said  the 
world  is   better  because   of   her  life. 

Archibald  E.  Stewart. 

Archibald  Evans  Stewart  was  born 
August  21,  1834,  at  the  home  of  his 
parents  in  Randolph's  Grove,  McLean 
county.  111.  His  father,  Samuel  Stew- 
art, was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  but 
moved  to  Ohio  when  a  young  man, 
where  he  married  in  1861  a  lady  whose 
maiden  name  was  Jane  Handley.  In 
1831  he  came  to  Randolph's  Grove. 
The  next  year  he  moved  his  family 
and  began  making  his  farm.  In  1834 
he  built  a  brick  house  which  is  still 
standing,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  brick  house  built  in  McLean 
county.  One  curious  about  methods 
of  building  could  do  no  better  than  to 
visit  this  old  house  with  its  puncheon 
fioors,  lath  cut  from  the  native  block 
and  split  by  the  ax;  the  hand-made 
windows  and  doors,  a  real  curiosity 
which  the  family  reverentially  pre- 
served. Here  the  father  died  after 
enjoying  but  a  few  years  of  his  new 
home.  Mrs.  Stewart,  the  mother,  was 
a  woman  of  strong  character,  and  nine 
children,  of  which  Archibald  was  the 
youngest,  not  too  much  for  a  pioneer 
mother  to  care  for.  A  liberal-think- 
ing family  they  were,  brought  up  in 
the  practice  of  virtue,  economy  and 
self-reliance. 

Archibald  learned  to  read  while  sit- 
ting at  his  mother's  knee  in  the  home, 
and  while  he  was  getting  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  Mr.  Walter 
Wilson  was  teaching  school  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  which  was  the  first 
school  taught  in  Randolph  township. 
The  first  school  house  built  in  the 
township  was  built  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Stewart  homestead,  and 
there  Archibald  first  went  to  school. 
This  school  house  was  also  used  for 
preaching,  the  pioneer  preacher,  Pe- 
ter Cartwright,  often  preaching  there. 
Archibald  really  acquired  his  knowl- 
edge   mostly    from    reading,    however. 
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for  the  love  of  books  and  everything 
readable  was  almost  a  part  of  this 
nature,  and  next  to  this  was  his  love 
for  music.  He  was  a  hearty  boy  until 
he  was  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and 
then  it  was  he  had  a  long  spell  of  ague 
so  prevalent  in  those  days  and  in  this 
was  lost  considerable  of  his  strength. 
He  had  to  work  like  many  another  pi- 
oneer boy,  harder  than  he  was  able. 
This  haid  work  was  very  necessary  in 
pioneer  days,  as  money  was  scarce 
and  everything  they  used  had  to  be 
raised  or  made  from  the  raw  material. 
When  about  fifteen  years  old  he  had 
another  spell  of  sickness  which 
caused  Dr.  Harrison  Noble,  the  family 
physician,  to  advise  taking  the  boy 
from  the  farm,  and  sending  him  to 
school  in  order  to  get  an  education  to 
fit  him  for  a  profession.  He  often 
used  to  say,  "Oh,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
Dr.  Noble  for  this  advice."  He  was 
about  sixteen  when  his  mother  took 
him  to  Bloomington  to  enter  him  in 
the  Wesleyan  University,  which  was 
then  in  the  basement  of  the  Methodist 
church,  then  on  the  corner  of  East 
and  Washington  streets,  and  was 
struggling  for  existence  under  the  care 
and  tireless  labors  of  Drs.  Goodfellow 
and  Andrus.  Here  he  met  the  writer, 
and  as  these  boys  were  both  sons  of 
pioneer  widows  who  could  not  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  and  furnish 
money  for  their  boys  at  college,  on 
their  partially  cultivated  farms,  with 
corn  selling  at  7  cents  per  bushel, 
wheat  at  31  or  32  cents  and  pork  at 
$1.50  per  hundred  in  distant  markets, 
they  were  drawn  together  by  one  com- 
mon ambition  and  a  distressing  lack 
of  funds  with  which  to  cany  out  their 
plans.  Having  formed  a  partnership, 
the  young  firm  proceeded  to  take  con- 
tracting, splitting  and  transferring 
from  the  edges  of  the  streets  (now 
sidewalks,  to  the  interior  of  the  fenced 
lots,  the  cord  wood  which  had  been 
piled  thereon.  For  this  they  were  paid 
75  cents  per  cord,  a  compensation 
which  they  received  with  a  clear  con- 
science, believing  that  the  money  had 
been  honestly  earned.  No  strikes  ever 
resulted  from  this  labor  union.  Among 
the  patrons  of  the  firm  were  such  men 
as  Colman,  Doughty,  Lewis  Bunn  and 
others.  The  young  firm  lived  and 
studied  in  a  small  room,  enjoying  life 
and  having  as  schoolmates  such  men 
as  James  S.  Ewing,  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son, Hon.  D.  M.  Funk  and  Hon.  La- 
fayette Funk  of  Funk's  Grove,  and 
others  who  have  since  reached  high 
positions  in  law,   politics   and  finance. 


With  the  coming  of  the  spring,  the 
firm  was  dissolved,  the  parties  return- 
ing to  their  homes  on  the  farm.  Young 
Archibald  was  an  unusually  bright 
boy  and  he  went  to  Boston  to  study, 
intending  to  be  a  journalist,  and  no 
doubt  Boston  was  a  great  revelation 
to  this  bright,  wide-awake  boy  from 
the  prairies.  Here  he  heard  the  witty 
Father  Taylor,  who  preached  to  sail- 
ors, and  Theadore  Parker,  the  great 
an  ti- slavery  preacher  and  lecturer.  He 
visited  Cambridge,  saw  "Fair  Har- 
vard," got  a  peep  at  Longfellow  and 
heard  Emerson  and  Holmes.  That 
year  at  Boston  was  to  his  quick,  am-  " 
bitious  spirit  a  liberal  education.  This 
experience,  following  his  three  years 
at  the  Wesleyan,  gave  him  a  wide 
education.  Before  going  to  Boston  he 
had  taught  school  at  the  Shiloh  and 
"Whig  Row"  schools,  both  in  his 
home  township.  He  had  to  undergo 
many  hardships  in  obtaining  his  edu- 
cation, but  he  did  not  complain,  so 
eager  was  he  to  learn.  His  ambition  to 
learn,  his  quick  wit  and  poetic  nature, 
was  the  stimulant  that  carried  him 
over  the  few  advantages  of  the  times. 
After  coming  from  Boston  he  read 
medicine  with  his  old  friend,  neighbor 
and  guardian,  Dr.  Harrison  Noble,  and 
then  entered  Rush  Medical  College  at 
Chicago.  He  finished  his  medical  edu- 
cation at  Jefferson  Medical  College 
at    Philadelphia    in    1858. 

On  the  10th  day  of  May,  1859,  he 
married  Miss  Emily  Stewai't  of  Fair- 
mont, W.  "Va.,'who  wfis  of  no  relation, 
though  of  the  same  family  name,  and 
to  them  were  born  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  one  of  the  latter  dy- 
ing in  infancy.  Bringing  his  bride 
with  him.  Dr.  Stewart  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  was 
elected  county  physician  of  McLean 
county. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  physique, 
standing  over  six  feet  and  two  inches 
tall,  and  was  a  natural  leader  among 
men.  Besides  being  a  school  teacher, 
he  was  also  a  music  teacher  of  great 
ability  and  was  always  in  his  element 
as  a  teacher  of  leader  of  any  sort. 
Many  of  his  old  friends  will  remember 
when  he  taught  singing  school  and 
how  well  he  did  it.  He  organized  the 
first  band  and  orchestra  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  was  noted  every- 
where for  his  ability  in  that  lin£.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  courage,  hated 
superstition  and  shams  of  all  kinds. 
Probably  the  most  remarkable  trait  of 
his  character  was  his  generosity,  for 
no  one  was  ever  turned  from  his  door 
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hungry  or  in  want,  nor  was  anyone 
refused  who  wished  to  borrow,  and 
being  of  such  absolute  rugged  honesty, 
he  believed  everyone  else  to  be  the 
same  way,  and  therefore  often  loaned 
money  which  was  never  returned.  He 
had  a  sympathizing  nature  and  was 
always  ready  to  hear  of  one's  trou- 
bles and  ready  and  willing  to 
help  tnem  in  a  substantial  way. 
Once  when  acting  as  justice 
of  the  peace  a  claim  was  put 
into  his  hands  to  collect  against  one 
of  his  poor  neighbors.  Instead  of  is- 
suing an  execution,  he  went  to  the 
man,  and  after  talking  over  the  situ- 
ation loaned  the  man  the  money  nec- 
essary to  pay  off  the  claim  and  save 
the  costs.  Needless  to  say,  the  man 
forgot  to  repay  and  the  doctor  often 
laughed  at  his  efforts  as  a  collector. 

Di\  Stewart  was  a  lover  of  nature 
and  of  a  poetic  temperament,  he 
loved  the  stately  trees  of  his  home, 
the  little  stream  where  he  played  as 
a  boy,  the  wild  flowers  of  the  prairie 
and  the  blue  sky  above  him.  Above 
all,  he  loved  the  home  where  he  was 
born  and  where  his  father  had  died, 
and  around  which  clustered  all  the 
tender  memories  of  his  boyhood  and 
early  manhood,  and  he  determined  to 
stay  at  the  old  homestead,  choosing 
the  hard  life  of  a  country  practitioner, 
instead  of  seeking  the  "crowded 
haunts  of  men." 

As  a  physician  Dr.  Stewart  met  with 
great  success.  He  was  well  fitted  for 
the  profession  and  was  thoroughly 
trained  in  its  work.  He  was  always 
cheery,  having  a  wise  and  witty  word 
as  well  as  the  best  prescription  for  his 
patients.  He  was  a  favorite  with  all. 
He  was  a  thinker  and  a  humorist. 
Could  talk  corn  and  cattle  with  the 
farmer,  gossip  a  little  with  the  old 
ladies,  have  a  wise  word  for  the  young 
men,  a  bit  of  humor  for  the  girls, 
talk  politics  with  the  politician  and 
religion  with  the  deacon. 

In  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the 
94th  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers. 
He  resigned  his  position  as  county 
physician  and  became  first  assistant 
surgeon  of  his  regiment.  The  board 
of  supervisors  passed  resolutions  com- 
plimenting him  on  his  success  as 
county  physician.  He  made  an  ex- 
cellent soldier,  filling  the  position  of 
surgeon  to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of 
all  the  men.  At  the  battle  of  Prairie 
Grove,  Arkansas,  he  had  his  first  ex- 
perience of  bloody  warfare,  and  Lieut. 
"W.  W.  Elder  was  the  first  man 
■wounded   to    need    his    attention.      He 


exposed  himself  to  all  sorts  of  dangers 
during  his  service  in  the  army,  and 
was  often  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
smallpox  and  yellow  fever,  so  preva- 
lent in  New  Orleans  and  the  south, 
where  he  was  stationed  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  While  at  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  in  the  fall  of  1864,  Maj.- 
Gen.  Herron,  in  command  of  that  de- 
Ijartment,  issued  a  special  order  com- 
mending Dr.  Stewart's  professional 
services,  of  which  the  old  soldiers  of 
his  regiment  also  speak  in  the  highest 
terms. 

With  the  94th  regiment  for  three 
j'ears  Dr.  Stewart  shared  all  the  dan- 
gers, labors  and  glories  of  war,  being 
in  all  the  engagements,  acting  not  only 
as  medical  adviser,  but  sharing  with 
the  soldiers  in  their  worries  and  am- 
bitions, sympathizing  in  their  trou- 
bles, in  all  the  soldier  life  a  friend 
as  much  as  a  ishysician  and  a  comrade 
more  than  an  oflicer.  During  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg  his  first  attack  of 
asthma  came  upon  him,  and  from  it 
and  frequent  subsequent  exposures  he 
never    completely    recovered. 

After  the  regiment  "was  mustered 
out  he  never  lost  his  deep  interest  in 
its  members,  but  was  unflagging  in 
his  efforts  to  keep  up  the  reunions  and 
the  regimental  history,  and  after  his 
family  (to  which  no  man  could  have 
been  more  devoted)  the  regiment 
seemed  to  claim  his  strongest  affec- 
tion. 

After  the  war  he  gave  his  attention 
to  his  farm,  retiring  from  the  practice 
of   medicine. 

In  1S72  Dr.  Stewart  was  elected  as 
a  Republican  member  of  the  Illinois 
legislature,  and  was  also  re-elected  in 
1874.  As  a  legislator  he  was  consci- 
entious, fearless  and  independent. 
His  record  as  a  lawmaker  stands 
without  a  blemish.  Among  the  many 
excellent  men  who  have  represented 
McLean  county,  few,  if  any,  have 
shown  greater  ability,  zeal  and  fidelity 
in  the  service  of  the  people  than  he. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
education  and  public  buildings,  and 
as  one  of  the  committee  visited  many 
of  the  state  institutions.  He  made 
a  speech  at  the  Illinois  State 
University  which  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  efforts  of  his  legislative  ca- 
reer. The  following  extract  from  his 
speech  may  be  of  interest  at  tliis  time, 
as  it  shows  very  forcibly  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.     Dr.   Stewart   said: 

"Young  ladies  and  gentlemen:    Me- 
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Lean  county  sends  three  members  to 
the  legislature,  and  according  to  the 
modern  idea  of  the  division  of  labor, 
each  one  of  them  has  a  specific  duty 
to  perform.  One  of  us  furnishes  the 
good  looks,  one  does  the  talking  and 
the  other  the  work.  (Laughter).  I  am 
entirely  too  modest  a  man  to  intimate 
which  duty  devolves  on  me,  but  it  is 
onlj'  justice  to  one  of  my  colleagues 
to  state  that  the  'talking  member'  has 
been  left  behind.  *  *  *  "  This  is 
the  only  school  in  the  state,  so  far  as 
1  know,  that  is  pre-eminently  the 
workingman's  school.  I  am  a  working 
man,  and  so  I  claim  it  is  especially  my 
representative  school.  To  be  sure,  I 
am  more  directly  interested  in  the 
State  Normal  University,  as  that  is  in 
my  county,  and  I  take  especial  pride 
in  it;  but  after  all,  it  is  the  school  for 
teaching  how  to  teach.  If  you  want 
to  teach  come  over  and  we  will  let  you 
in  the  finest  school  of  the  kind  in  the 
world  but  if  you  don't  want  to  teach, 
we  can't  do  you  much  good.  But  if 
my  boy  wants  to  be  a  scientific  farmer, 
merchant,  mechanic,  engineer — in 
short,  if  he  designs  following  any 
practical  business,  as  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  of  our  boys  ought  to  do — 
why,  then,  here  is  the  place  for  him, 
and  here  he  ought  to  come.  The  people 
of  this  great  state  expect  that  when 
you  go  out  in  life  it  will  not  be  as 
dreamers,  not  as  theorizers,  not  even 
as  thinkers,  in  'the  sense  of  think- 
ers only,  but  as  practical,  ear- 
nest every-day  working  men  and 
women.  I  hope  no  young  man  will  go 
from  this  institution  to  plow  with  kid 
gloves  on,  or  to  husk  corn  in  a  plug 
hat;  and  I  am  sure  that  these  young 
ladies  need  no  adornment  in  the  way 
of  silks  and  satins  to  render  them 
attractive  to  the  honest,  hard-working 
young  men  who  will  soon  claim  them 
for  help-mates.  (Cheers).  We  don't 
want  any  more  'plug  hat  farmers,' 
we've  one  of  them  in  the  speaker's 
chair  at  Springfield  now.  and  he  is  no 
credit  to  the  farming  community. 
(Laughter).  What  we  want  is  work- 
ers, educated,  trained,  scientific  work- 
ers, able  and  willing  with  their  own 
strong  arms  to  develop  the  resources 
of  oiir  own  state,  to  develop  our  soil, 
to  bring  up  our  untold  wealth  of  min- 
eral deposits,  to  build  our  railroads, 
to  manufacture  our  machinery,  to 
make  our  laws — in  a  word,  to  help  us 
do  our  work,  and  do  it  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.  I  tell  you,  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  genius  that 
we  need,  though  I  bow  down  before  it; 


it  is  not  talent,  though  I  honor  it;  it 
is  not  intellect,  though  I  appreciate 
it;  it  is  more  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  intelligent,  upright,  conscientious. 
God-fearing  hard-working  men  and 
women,  that  our  country  needs. 
(Cheers). 

"We  have  plenty  of  impractical  ge- 
nius; we  have  an  abundance  of  smart 
men;  sometimes  I  think  we  have  en- 
tirely too  many,  but  there  can  never 
be  a  surplus  of  honest,  upright,  hard- 
working men  and  women.  I  belong  to 
that  class  myself,  and  I  don't  find  my- 
self  the   least  bit   crowded." 

Dr.  Stewart  was  the  first  to  offer  a 
resolution  in  the  state  legislature  for 
the  purpose  of  making  or  enacting  a 
law  in  regard  to  interstate  commerce 
and  from  the  idea  of  his  resolution, 
no  doubt,  the  well  known  Inter- State, 
Commerce  laws  were  made,  for  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  Hon. 
Shelby  M.  Cullom  was  speaker  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  Dr.  Stew- 
art's term,  and  that  it  was  during  this 
time  that  the  question  was  agitated 
in  our  state  legislature,  and  that  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Cullom  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  senate,  he  brought  for- 
ward the  act  which  is  the  National 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  at  this 
time,  and  that  it  is  very  largely 
founded  on  the  same  resolution  as  was 
offered  by  Dr.  Stewart,  while  he  was 
a  member.  A  reference  to  the  pub- 
lic records  will  prove  this  assertion. 

Dr.  Stewart  having  been  surgeon 
of  the  94th  Regiment  always  took 
great  interest  in  the  soldiers,  and 
was  in  great  demand  as  a  speaker  at 
the  reunions.  One  of  his '  greatest 
speeches  which  he  made  on  an  occa- 
sion of  that  kind  was  at  Hej'worth  on 
August  2Z.  1889.  It  was  the  annual  re- 
union of  his  regiment  and  he  was  the 
principal  speaker  of  the  day,  and  said 
in  part:  *  *  *  When  the  call  was 
made  for  30,0,000  more  troops  in  1862, 
it  was  felt  that  now,  indeed,  the 
country  demanded  her  very  best.  Not 
regiments  of  college  students  off  or» 
a  frolic  to  finish  the  war  as  a  pas- 
time, not  the  dtt-ift  wood  of  society 
carried  along  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave  which  swept  over  the  country 
when  the  'shot  heard  round  the  world' 
was  fired  at  Ft.  Sumter,  but  that 
large.  conser^'ative,  well-balanced, 
substantial  class  of  citizens  who  now 
felt  called  upon  to  reluctantly  lay 
aside  the  arts  of  peace,  and  reversing- 
the  order  of  scripture,  beat  their 
plowshares  into  swords  and  their 
pruning  hooks  into  bayonets  to  put 
down    this    unholy    assault    upon    the 
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Nation's  existencei.  These  were  the 
men  who  read  the  call  for  more  troops, 
and  went  quietly  home  to  talk  with 
their  wives  and  little  ones  of  the  duty 
now  devolving-  upon  them  to  lay  upon 
their  country's  altar  as  their  heroic 
forefathers  had  done  before,  their 
lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred 
honor.  I  think  I  hazard  nothing:  in 
saying,  without  any  reflection  upon 
those  who  entered  the  service  before 
or  after,  that  the  men  who  enlisted 
in  the  autumn  of  1S62  were  the  very 
flower  of  our  population.  *  *  *  To  us 
had  been  committed  the  honor  of  Mc- 
Lean county;  that  great  fertile  and 
prosperous  empire,  being  directly  in 
the  heart  of  the  best  state  in  the 
Union,  larger  than  some  of  the  states 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world  and 
producing  each  year  enough  food  to 
support  a  million  people,  and  we  were 
her  representatives.  And  so  the  tear 
of  parting  was  dried  by  the  glow  of 
patriotic  pride  as  we  turned  our  faces 
toward  the  field  of  battle.  Many  a 
wife  and  mother  on  that  daj'  of  part- 
ing laid  upon  her  country's  altar  her 
most  precious  offering,  and  there  were 
sacrifices  unequalled  by  ancient  Greece 
or  Rome,  made  by  the  heroic  women 
of  Mcl.iean  county.  Twenty-seven 
years  have  left  but  little  more  than 
half  of  the  McLean  county  regiment 
above  the  sod.  At  each  anniversary 
like  this  we  miss  the  sight  of  some 
familial-  face  and  the  grasp  of  some 
comrade's  hand.  Let  us,  admonished 
by  the  shortening  chain  which  binds 
us  together,  cherish  still  moa'e  ten- 
derly the  friends  we  have  left,  look- 
ing foi-ward  not  far  distant  now,  when 
we  too  shall  answer  the  grim  roll  call 
upon  the  shores  of  time." 

After  retiring  from  the  legislature 
the  Doctor  made  a  trip  to  Europe, 
visiting  all  its  principal  countries  and 
cities.  He  spent  eight  years  in  the 
office  of  the  circuit  court  in  Bloom- 
Ington,  and  at  one  time  during  the 
absence  of  Superintendent  Hull,  he 
for  several  months,  acted  as  county 
superintendent    of    schools. 

Dr.  Stewart  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  Pantagraph,  and  was  for 
several  months  regularly  employed  as 
a  writer  on  its  staff. 

He  was  for  many  years  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Bloomington  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  took  great 
interest   in   its   growth   and   welfare. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Wm.  T. 
Sherman  Lost,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Blooming- 
ton,  and  always  enjoyed  his  associa- 
tions  with   that  body. 


Dr.  Stewart  was  liberal  in  his  re- 
ligious views,  but  was  of  a  revei-ential 
nature,  and  contributed  liberally  to 
the  religious  work  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  was  for  a  number  of  years 
the  superintendent  of  a  Union  Sun- 
day school   at  Wesley   Chapel. 

He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Mc- 
Lean County  Historical  Society  and 
was  a  constant  attendant  upon  its 
meetings.  He  read  a  number  of  pa- 
pers before  that  body,  and  they  were 
always  charming  in  style,  diction  and 
thought,  and  would  have  graced  the 
pages  of  many  of  our  magazines.  His 
paper  on  Gardner  Randolph,  published 
m  the  "War  Record"  is  one  of  the 
best  in  that  book.  His  paper  on 
Capt.  A.  M.  Stringfleld  was  equally 
good.  He  had,  at  the  request  of  the 
Society  prepared  papers  on  Gov.  John 
Moare  and  on  Dr.  Harrison  Noble, 
which    were    very    interesting. 

McLean  county  has  produced  few 
men  who  were  in  more  demand  than 
he,  as  a  speaker  on  all  occasions,  such 
as  political  gatherings.  Old  Settlers' 
meetings.  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
and  social  gathei'ings.  Being  well 
read  on  all  subjects  and  one  of  the 
best  educated  men  in  the  county,  made 
him  a  natural  impromptu  speaker  on 
all  such  occasions,  and  no  one  ever 
saw  him  rise  to  speak  that  he  did  not 
immediately  catch  the  audience,  and 
put  them  in  the  very  best  of  humor 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  he  did  it  seem- 
ingly, without  the  least  effort  on  his 
part.  Probably  the  great  success  in 
this  line  was  due  to  the  tact  that  he 
always  had  something  to  say,  and  al- 
ways impressed  his  audience  with  his 
very  great  sincerity.  He  was  earnest, 
quick,  sympathetic,  under-scoring  his 
words,  as  it  were  with  original  ges- 
tures, a  shrugging  of  the  shoulders,  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  original,  fresh, 
bright  and  piquant,  he  was  a  de- 
lightful conver-sationalist.  He  was  a 
man  who  always  attracted  attention, 
and  did  it  without  ever  intending  to 
do  so,  for  if  there  ever  was  a  really 
modest  man.  Dr.  Stewart  was  that 
man. 

Dr.  Stewart  owned  a  fine  farm  of 
2S0  acres  where  his  homestead  was  lo- 
cated, which  is  one  of  the  historic 
places  of  the  county,  and  he  always 
took  great  interest  in  farming  and 
agricultural  matters,  very  much  en- 
joying the   quiet  of   country  life. 

in  1S96  Dr.  Stewart  and  wife  moved 
to  Bloomington  where  he  was  allowed 
to  enjoy  life  'till  eariy  in  1S99.  when 
his   asthmatic  trouble  took  on   a  seri- 
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ous  form,  which  resulted  in  dropsy 
and  a  number  of  other  complications 
which  finally  caused  his  death  on 
April  4  of  that  year.  The  funeral  was 
held  two  days  later  and  he  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  cemetery  on  his  home 
place. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Stewart  the 
county  really  lost  one  of  her  greatest 
men.  He  was  thoroug-hly  optimistic, 
believed  the  best  of  everybody  and 
everything,  was  really  a  man  among 
men,  and  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  by  those  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him  the  most. — Jonathan  Mer- 
riam. 

The  Patton=Pierson  Residence   in  1832. 

This,  the  oldest  continuously  inhab- 
ited residence  in  McLean  county, 
stands  on  a  beautiful  grassy  knoll 
near  Selma,  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of 
the  S.  W.  quarter  of  Sec.  22  in  Lex- 
ington township  right  in  the  center  of 
the  old  Kickapoo  Indian  town.  Just 
to  the  west  of  it  is  a  spring  and  a 
few  rods  farther  on  a  small  creek 
and  .iust  beyond  th^t  an  Indian  burial 
ground.  In  March,  1829,  John  Patton 
came  upon  this  old  town  and  finding 
the  Indians  away  on  their  winter  hunt 
took  possession  of  two  of  the  best 
wigwams.  In  a  few  days  the  Indians 
returned  .and  ordered  him  out  but  he 
refused  to  go  and  finally  pacified  the 
Indian   owner   by  mending  his   gun. 

Patton  immediately  went  to  work 
getting  out  logs  for  a  house  of  his 
own  and  June  10,  1829,  he  was  ready 
for  a.  house  raising.  These  were  great 
occasions  among  the  pioneers  which 
everybody  within  a  day's  journey  at- 
tended, ten  white  men  were  present 
at  this  raising.  Some  of  the  heavy 
logs  being  too  much  for  the  whites 
the  Indians  took  hold  and  helped 
I'aise  the  house  and  undoubtedly  par- 
ticipated in  the  feast  that  always  ac- 
companied such  an  occasion.  The 
sole  survivor  of  that  raising  is  John 
J.  Henline,  now  88  years  old.  In  the 
summer  of  1832,  during  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Blacli  Hawk  war,  the 
west  part  of  this  building  was  erected 
as  a  block  house  for  protection  against 
the  Indians  of  which  there  was  a 
large  settlement  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  north.  There  were  four  of 
these  block  houses  in  the  then  limits 
of  McLean  county,  one  near  Clarks- 
ville  in  Money  Creek  township,  the 
Patton  one,  the  Henline  stockade  in 
the  S.  W.  corner  of  Lawndale  town- 
ship, and  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Fair- 
bury.  Both  of  these  Patton  buildings 
were  made  of  large  logs  hewed  on  the 


inside  and  out,  the  roofs  covered  with 
split  shingles  four  feet  long,  held  in 
place  by  weight  poles.  That  part 
erected  in  1829  had  a  stick  cliimney 
plastered  inside  and  out  with  clay 
and  a  fire-place  six  feet  wide,  a 
puncheon  floor  on  each  side,  a  win- 
dow and  a  battened  door  made  of 
straight  pieces  split  out  of  big  black 
walnut  logs,  pinned  together  with 
wooden  pins.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was 
a  dime's  worth  of  iron  used  in  the  orig- 
inal construction  of  either  house.  The 
block  house  had  no  openings  in  it  ex- 
cept a  battened  door  in  the  east  end. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  latch  this 
had  a  heavy  bar  to  more  securely  fas- 
ten it.  It  also  had  a  row  of  port 
holes  through  which  the  besieged 
could  fire  upon  any  attacking  party. 
After  the  defeat  of  Black  Hawk  this 
block  part  was  converted  into  a  resi- 
dence like  that  erected  in  1829.  In 
1840  Patton  made  great  improvements 
on  the  house,  took  out  the  puncheon 
floors,  threw  away  the  clapboard  roof 
with  its  weight  poles  and  tore  down 
the  stick  chimneys.  The  new  flooring 
was  matched  oak  and  is  there  today 
apparently  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  it  was  put  down.  The  roof  was 
shingled  with  walnut  and  oak  shingles 
and  two  big  brick  fire-places  put  In; 
the  space  between  the  two  houses 
roofed  over,  and  the  whole  house  all 
weather  boarded  with  walnut  siding. 
As  it  now  stands  the  house  is  50x18 
feet  and  about  9  feet  high.  The 
sleepers  are  young  white  oak  8  or  10 
inches  through,  hewed  on  one  side, 
the  .loists  overhead  are  oak,  4x6, 
hewed  out  with  the  broad  ax;  those 
in  the  east  room  are  beaded;  the  win- 
dows, 8x10  glass  in  walnut  frames. 
The  doors  were  battened  walnut  and 
oak  with  one  exception,  a  panel  door 
made  of  pine  out  of  material  hauled 
from  Chicago.  In  the  corners  were 
large  walnut  cupboards  and  small 
ones  over  the  mantle  pieces.  Over- 
head were  racks  on  which  to  put 
Doles  to  dry  the  pumpkins,  and  also 
hooks  on  which  to  hang  beef  to  dry 
and  an  arrangement  to  suspend  the 
quilting  bars  and  the  racks  for  the 
rifles,  an  essential  equipment  of  the 
pioneer.  This  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
testing  pioneer  structures  in  the  coun- 
ty. Mr.  Patton  resided  in  it  until  his 
death  in  1852.  In  1855  it  was  sold  to 
Mr.  James  S.  Pierson,  who  occupied 
it  until  his  death  about  two  years 
ago,  and  it  now  owned  by  his  heirs, 
substantially  as  it  was  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
Patton  in  1840.  The  picture  is  drawn 
from  descriptions  furnished  by  Mr.  A. 
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V.    Pierson,    aided    by   a    recent    pho- 
tograph. 

Charles  Truckenbrod. 

Charles  Trucken"brod  was  born  in 
1S57  in  St.  Louis.  His  parents  moved 
to  Bloomington  in  1858,  where  his 
father  went  into  the  grocery  business, 
in  which  business  he  remained  until 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1865.  Charles 
spent  all  of  his  boyhood  days  in 
Bloomington. 

In  1SS4  he  was  married  to  Nettie 
Haynes,  of  Hudson.  To  them  were 
born  four  children:  John  C,  Blanche, 
Alta  Marie,  and  Edna,  who  died  in 
infancy.  In  18S6  he  moved  onto  a 
farm  two  miles  east  of  Hudson,  where 
he  is  successfully  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. He  now  owns  205  acres  of  land 
and  farms  about  300  acres.  He  be- 
came interested  in  the  school  work 
and  served  as  school  director  twelve 
years. 


IVlartha  P.  Ward. 

Martha  P.  Ward,  the  daughter  of 
James  and  Mary  W.  Tompkins,  wa3 
born  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  September 
26,  1824,  received  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  of  New 
York,  came  with  her  parents  to 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  in  1842.  She 
taught  school  for  two  years  with 
great  success,  and  in  1844  was  mar- 
ried to  Jay  N.  Ward.  They  had  six 
children:  John  N.,  Mary  T.,  Albert  J., 
Fiances  A.,  Charles  H.  and  Mar- 
tha A. 

Brought  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Gar- 
ret Smith,  Dea  Tompkins  and  his 
family  were  strongly  anti-slavery, 
Dea  Tompkins  and  Mr.  Ward  being 
two  of  the  sixteen  in  McLean  county 
that  voted  for  the  Free  Soil  ticket  in 
1848.  When  the  family  came  here 
the  Congregational  church  was  the 
anti-slavery  church  of  the  county  and 
Dea  Tompkins  and  his  family  joined 
that  church,  on  the  suspension  of 
.services,  of  that  church  in  Blooming- 
ton, Mrs.  Ward  joined  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church  with  which  she 
has  ever  since  been  connected.  She 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  La- 
dies' Library  Association  and  for 
nearly  thirty  years  was  one  of  the 
executive  board  of  that  association, 
and  its  successor,  the  Bloomington  Li- 
brary. She  was  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient library  workers  in  the  city. 
But  for  her  efforts  and  those  of  a 
few  noble  women  like  her,  the  library 


would  have  failed.  The  amount  of 
work  performed  by  the  ladies  of 
Bloomington  in  the  support  of  the  li- 
brary for  many  years  was  very  great. 
To  their  incessant  and  unselfish  la- 
bors, Bloomington  largely  owes  the 
high  character  it  enjoys  for  intelli- 
gence, morality,  and  artistic  culture. 
Mrs.  Ward  is  a  ready  writer,  and  is 
very  graphic  in  her  recital  of  the  pio- 
neer days. 

Carlon  Cook  Aldrich. 

Carlon  Cook  Aldrich  was  born  at 
Swanzey,  N.  H.,  October  2,  1829.  He 
was  educated  at  the  country  schools 
of  his  native  town  and  later  at  the 
Green  Mountain  Institute  at  Wood- 
stock. Vermont.  At  the  age  of  21  he 
shipped  on  a  fishing  schooner  out  of 
Boston  and  spent  several  months  on 
it  until  shipwrecked  and  taken  back 
to  port.  He  was  married  to  L. 
Amanda  Wilson  of  Swanzey, N.H., Nov. 
(i,  1854,  and  went  to  housekeeping  in 
New  York, where  in  connectnion  with  a 
partner  h._  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pails.  Later  he  went  to  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  and  sold  farming  imple- 
ments for  a  time.  August  5,  1860,  he 
located  in  business  at  McLean.  111., 
and  soon  became  the  leading  business 
man  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
county,  engaged  in  the  grain,  lumber 
and  banking  business.  He  moved  to 
Bloomington  in  1892  and  built  an 
elegant  residence  on  Franklin  Square, 
His  children  are  Carrie,  wife  of  Dr. 
A.  Ten  Brock,  of  Paisons.  Kans., 
Agnes,  wife  of  Harry  M.  Palmer,  of 
McLean.  111.,  and  Frank  W.  Aldrich. 
of  Bloomington.  who  has  the  active 
management  of  the  business  at  Mc- 
Lean. 

David  Felmley. 

David  Felmley  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Somerville,  N.  J.,  April  24.  1857. 
When  he  was  but  three  years  of  age 
his  father  died.  His  early  education 
was  left  with  his  mother  who  sent 
him  to  the  public  school  in  Somer- 
ville. 

In  1S68  the  family  moved  west  and 
settled  on  a  farm  near  Perry,  Pike 
county,  Illinois.  Here  the  remainder 
of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  a  home 
well  provided  wiih  books  and  periodi- 
cals. 

•  In  1873  he  enrolled  at  Blackburn 
LTniversity,  Carlinville,  Illinois,  where 
he  remained  three  years.  devoting 
most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the 
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classics  and  mathematics.  He  next 
entered  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arboi'  and  was  graduated  in 
three  years.  Mr.  Felmley's  experi- 
ence as  a  public  scnool  teacher  in- 
cluded one  year  in  a  country  school 
east  of  Virden  and  ten  years  as 
principal  and  superintendent  at  Car- 
roUton,    Illinois. 

He  came  lo  Normal  in  1890  and 
took  charge  of  ihe  mathematical  de- 
partment of  the  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal   University. 

In  June,  1900,  upon  the  retirement 
of  President  Arnold  Tompkins,  Mr. 
Felmley  was  promoted  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University. 


Mr.  Felmlty  has  been  prominent  in 
institute  work  and  in  movements 
looking  to  modification  of  our  school 
laws.     His        addresses  advocating 

free  text  books,  and  a  larger  state 
school  fund  liave  been  given  a  wide 
circulation  by  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers'    Association. 

President  Felmley  is  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Scientific  Study 
of  Education,  and  an  active  member 
of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. 

He  is  also  president  of  the  Illinois 
State    Teachers'    Association. 


Addenda   and    Errata   to   Vol.  I. 

Transactions  McLean  Historical  Society. 

Page  10 — William  Gee  should  be  William  McGee.  Was  born  in  N.  C. 
Came  to  McLean  county  in  1828.     Was  father-in-law  of  Lawson  Downes 

William  McCullough,  grandfather  of  William  McCullough,  Lieut.  Col. 
4th  Ills.  Cav.,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Enlisted  in  Rawlings,  Md., 
Regt.  Was  present  at  battle  of  Savannah.  Was  Corp.  in  Capt.  Daniel 
Mazysk's  9  under  Col.  Francis  Marion,  Gen.  Lincoln  Brig.  Oct.  9,  1777. 
Ivloved  to  McLean  county,  Illinois,  in  1826.  Died  Nov.  23,  1832,  buried 
in  private  cemetery  in  Dry  Grove  township. 

Page  10 — Cassel  Banks  was  buried  in  Dawson  cemetery,  Dawson 
township. 

Page  13 — Col.  James  Johnson  was  from  Macon  county. 

Page  13 — Bailey  Kimber  should  be  Bailey  Kimler.  John  Landy 
should  be  John  Lundy. 

Page  13 — Joseph  Draper,  private  in  Capt.  Covell's  company,  met  his 
death  at  Stillman"s  defeat  in  the  following  manner,  as  related  by  John 
Lundy  and  Thomas  O.  Rutledge  to  the  late  Enoch  J.  Passwaters :  "Aly 
father,  Parnell  Passwaters,  loaned  Lundy  a  horse  for  this  service.  When 
Lundy  returned  from  the  service  he  and  other  members  of  the  company 
said  Joseph  Draper  lost  his  life  in  the  following  manner:  He  lost  his 
horse  and  John  Lundy  took  him  upon  his  horse.  While  on  the  retreat 
they  found  a  stray  horse  and  Draper  wanted  to  get  ofif  and  ride  it. 
Lundy  told  him  to  stay  where  he  was,  that  his  horse  was  large  and 
strong  and  would  carry  them  both.  But  Draper  insisted,  got  off  and 
mounted  the  stray  horse.  It  had  no  bridle,  but  it  was  supposed  the  horse 
would  follow  the  others,  but  instead,  it  turned  around  and  ran  to  the 
Indians  who  shot  Draper,  who  crawled  off  into  the  bushes  where  he  was 
found  by  the  burying  party.  Draper  was  a  single  man,  about  22  or  23 
years  of  age." 

On  page  451  of  Vol.  i,  Allin  street,  named  for  James  Allin,  was 
omitted  from  the  article  on  "Street  Names  in  Bloomington." 

Crammer  street  was  also  omitted. 

A  large  number  of  new  streets  have  been  laid  out  within  the  last  few 
years  and  the  historical  significance  of  their  names  should  be  given  in  some 
future  volume. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  H.  Schroeder,  indexed  as  page  525, 
should  be  page  529. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  James  Scott  Pierson  should  have  been  in- 
dexed as  page  525. 

Page  244 — The  County  Commissioners'  Court  for  1841  consisted  of 
William   C.  Johnston,  Henry  I.  Clark  and  James  R.  Dawson. 
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